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CHAPTER   I. 

THE   MARQUESS  WELLBSLEY. 

Richard  Colley  Wesley,  first  Marquess  Wellesley  (eldest 
son  of  Yarrell,  second  Baron  Wesley,  and  subsequently  to  the 
birth  of  said  Richard,  Earl  of  Momington),  was  born  in 
Dublin,  the  20th  of  June,  1760,  and  died  in  London,  in 
1842,  in  his  eighty-third  year.*     To  his  mother's  excellent 

♦  In  •'  Pue's  Occurrences,*'  a  weekly  paper,  published  in  Dublin, 
No.  60,  from  June  17th  to  June  21st,  1760, 1  find  the  following  notice 
among  the  births— (June  20th,  1760) — "  In  Grafton  Street,  the  Lady 
of  the  Right  Honourable  the  Lord  Momington  was  safely  delivered  of 
a  son  and  heir,  to  the  great  joy  of  that  family."  This  is  the  first  time, 
as  far  as  I  know,  that  the  above  notice  has  been  referred  to  in  relation 
to  the  place  of  birth  of  the  Marquess.  A  great  deal  of  confusion  of 
dates,  names,  and  of  ideas  that  have  led  Colonel  Gurwood,  Mr.  Peter 
Cunningham,  and  other  writers,  into  error,  have  arisen,  as  I  imagine, 
from  there  being  a  traditional  account  of  a  son  of  Lord  Momington 
bom  in  Grafton  Street,  in  the  house  lately  occupied  by  the  Royal  Irish 
Academy,  and,  from  some  cause  or  other,  that  son  being  erroneously 
supposed  to  be  Arthur  Wesley,  the  third  son  of  Lord  Momington. 
The  notice  I  discovered  in  "  Pue*s  Occurrences "  disposes  of  that 
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understandrng  and  great  mental  accomplishments  is  chiefly  to 
be  attributed  the  careful  cultivation  of  the  Marquess  WeUes- 
ley's  elegant  tastes  for  literature  and  classical  learning.  His 
first  display  of  oratorical  talent  was  in  an  eloquent  academical 
address,  pronounced  at  Eton,  in  1778,  and,  two  years  later, 
he  gained  the  University  prize  for  the  best  composition  in 
Latin  verse.  At  a  subsequent  period  of  his  career,  the  Provost 
of  £ton  College,  Dr.  Goodall,  before  a  committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons  on  academic  education,  spoke  of  the  Marquess 
Wellesley  as  '*  infinitely  superior  to  Porson  in  Greek  compo- 
sition." The  Marquess,  he  said,  as  a  genuine  Greek  scholar, 
exhibits  the  exquisite  style  and  manner  of  Xenophon.  He 
sat  in  the  Irish  House  of  Peers  from  the  date  of  his  succes- 
sion to  the  title  of  his  father,  the  Earl  of  Mommgton,  in 
1781,  for  a  few  years.  In  1784,  he  was  sworn  in  a  Member 
of  the  Privy  Council;  in  1786,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the 
Lords  of  the  Treasury.  He  sat  in  the  English  House  of 
Commons,  for  several  boroughs,  from  the  year  1784,  and 
distinguished  himself  particularly  at  the  time  of  the  Regency 
question  by  his  advocacy  of  the  English  view  of  it,  and  at  the 
period  of  the  French  Revolution,  by  his  denunciations  of  its 
excesses.  He  married,  in  1794,  his  first  viife,  the  daughter 
of  M.  Pierre  Roland,  by  whom  he  had  previously  several 
illegitimate  children.  A  separation  took  placfe  soon  afler  the 
marriage,  and  the  Marchioness  died  in  1816,  leaving  no 
legitimate  issue.  In  1795,  he  was  appointed  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Control :  and  subsequently  Chief  Governor  of  India. 
In  1797  he  was  created  Baron  Wellesley,  in  the  peerage  of 

error  ;  but  there  remains  another  to  get  rid  of.  The  house  of  Lord 
Mornington,  in  Qrafton  Street,  was  not  the  one  which  became  the 
property  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy.  The  Academy's  premises  were 
built  on  the  site  of  that  house,  in  fact,  the  house  in  which  the  Marquess 
of  Wellesley  was  born,  has  long  ceased  to  exist.  A  writer  of  great 
research  and  accuracy,  in  his  second  article  on  *^  the  Streets  of  Dublin/* 
treats  largely  of  this  locality. 
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Great  Britain,  and  in  1 799,  Marquess  Wellesley,  in  the  peer- 
age of  Ireland,  on  account  of  his  great  services  in  the  office 
of  Grov^mor-General  of  India.  In  1805,  after  a  career  of 
unparallded  successes,  signal  dvil  and  military  triumphs,  and 
services  of  the  highest  importance,  thwarted  and  distrusted, 
and  interfered  with  in  his  great  and  comprehensive  schemes 
and  governmental  measures  by  the  Court  of  Directors,  he 
resigned  his  office  and  returned  to  England,  when  he  had 
attained  the  forty-fifth  year  of  his  age. 

In  the  latter  part  of  1809,  he  was  appointed  Ambassador 
to  Spain.  He  landed  at  Cadiz  the  day  the  battle  of  Talavera 
was  fought,  but  remained  only  a  short  time  in  Spain,  and  on 
his  return  home  was  appointed  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs.  His  known  opinions  in  favour  of  Catholic  Emanci- 
pation did  not  leave  him  long  in  office,  and  for  fifteen  years 
he  continued  in  opposition  to  government. 

In  December  1821  the  Marquess  of  Wellesley  was  ap- 
pointed Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland.  From  1 807  up  to  that 
period,  Ireland  was  governed  for  the  interests,  and  in  the  in- 
terests solely,  of  Orangeism,  nominally  by  the  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond, but  virtually  by  the  Attorney-General,  Saurin,  and  an 
English  Chancellor,  Lord  Manners,  who  was  wholly  under 
the  control  of  the  former. 

The  Marquess  of  Wellesley  in  1822  struck  a  blow  at  the 
Orange  ascendancy  r^ime,  from  which  it  never  recovered. 
From  1807,  up  to  that  period,  Ireland  had  been  governed  by 
William  Saurin,  of  Huguenot  descent,  a  black-letter  lawyer 
of  eminence,  of  much  astuteness  in  his  profession,  but  of 
a  narrow  mind,  illiberal  and  unenlightened,  a  partizan  of 
Orangeism  without  disguise  or  any  affectation  of  impartiality 
in  his  high  office — an  open  adherent  of  that  system,  deriving 
all  his  power  from  its  fanaticism,  and  exercising  all  his  in- 
flueooe  for  its  objects,  under  the  doak  of  zeal  for  the  interests 
of  rdigion.     All  the  administrative  power  of  the  state  was 
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placed  by  him  and  the  Chancellor,  the  governors  of  the  chid" 
governor,  in  the  hands  of  Orangemen.  The  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond, who  had  been  appointed  Viceroy  in  1807,  and  held 
his  office  till  1813,  had  delegated  his  authority  to  the  Chan- 
cellor, LfOrd  Manners,  and  by  Lord  Manners,  the  chief  power 
and  control  of  the  government,  civil  and  military,  and  religious, 
bad  been  transferred  to  Saurin. 

Such  was  the  power  in  Ireland  which  the  Marquess  of 
Wellesley  found  more  difficulty  in  dealing  with,  than  that  of 
Tippoo  Saib  in  India.  And  yet  at  the  period  of  his  arrival 
in  that  country  as  Governor-General,  the  sovereignty  of  India 
had  to  be  disputed  with  three  native  powers,  and  Sultans  of 
vast  resources.  But  the  struggle  of  one  power  alone,  of 
Orangeism  in  Ireland,  with  Saurin  for  its  legal  sultan,  cost 
the  illustrious  statesman  more  trouble  than  all  the  strife  of 
his  government  in  India,  and  his  wars  with  the  princes  of 
the  Mahrattas  and  Nizam.  He  broke  the  stubborn  neck 
of  Orange  influence  and  insolence,  however,  though  at  an  in- 
finite cost  of  trouble,  vexation,  and  disquiet.  And  this  at. 
tainment  perhaps,  after  all,  is  the  greatest  achievement  of  the 
illustrious  Marquess. 

Lady  Blessington  had  reason  to  know  that  such  was  the 
opinion  of  the  Marquess :  among  her  papers  she  has  left  a 
very  remarkable  piece  of  evidence  of  the  fact,  of  unquestion- 
able authenticity,  in  the  following  statement  of  the  Marquess 
to  her  in  March,  1840. 

'*  jBwAe  is  one  of  the  first  men  produced  by  our  country. 
*'  When  I  went  to  Ireland  in  1821, 1  found  him  depressed 
'^  by  an  old  Orangeman^  named  Saurin^  then  Attomey-Oe^ 
"  neral  by  title,  but  who  had  been  really  Lord  Lieutenant 
^■for  fifteen  years.  I  removed  Saurin,  and  appointed  Bushe 
"  Lord  Chief  Justice. 

"  Saurin  set  up  a  newspaper  to  defame  me,  '  The  Evening 
''Mail,'    which    {notwithstanding    the    support    of    Lord 
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"Manners  and  the  Oranffemen)   has  not   yet   ruined  or 
''slain  me:' 

Of  one  of  the  principal  opponents  of  the  Marquess,  in  his 
Irish  Govemmenty  a  few  words  may  not  be  misplaced  here. 

Thomas  Manners  Sutton,  first  Lord  Manners,  a  younger 
son  of  Lord  George  Manners  Sutton^  third  son  of  the  third 
Duke  of  Rutland,  who  was  bom  in  1756,  and  died  in  1842, 
in  his  87th  year,  was  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland,  from  the 
death  of  Mr.  Fox  till  the  retirement  of  Lord  Liverpool.  For 
twenty  years,  he  enjoyed  greater  patronage  and  emoluments 
than  ever  fell  to  the  lot  of  any  legal  functionary  in  Ireland. 
His  patron,  Spencer  Perceval,  who  was  Attorney-Greneral  in 
1802,  when  Colonel  Despard  was  prosecuted  successfully  for 
high  treason,  discovered  in  the  peculiar  talents  of  the  then  Soli- 
citor-General, Lord  Manners,  the  qualities  which  fitted  him,  in 
his  opinion,  for  the  high  office  of  Lord  Chancellor  in  Ireland. 

The  whole  Orange  party  and  ascendancy  throughout  the 
country  received  the  new  Lord  Chancellor  with  acclamation. 
The  great  Indian  General,  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  the  late  Duke 
of  Wellington,  who  at  the  same  time  was  appointed  Chief 
Secretary,  was  not  less  favourably  received  by  the  same  party : 
poor  deluded  innocents  !  no  prophetic  vision  of  theirs  peering 
into  futurity,  and  the  part  that  Chief  Secretary  was  to  play  in 
1829. 

Manners  was  an  ornamental  Chancellor — of  a  grim  counte- 
nance, somewhat  ghastly,  painfully  suggestive  of  the  aspect  that 
a  resuscitated  mummy  might  be  expected  to  assume  in  the  act 
of  reviving.  He  was  remarkable  for  courtesy  on  the  bench. 
He  bowed  oftener  to  the  bar,  bent  his  gaunt.form  lower,  spoke 
in  milder  accents,  stood  more  perpendicularly  at  the  close  of  a 
long  sitting,  and  smiled  with  greater  labour,  than  any  keeper 
of  the  seals  in  Ireland,  had  ever  done  before.  He  imparted 
great  solemnity,  and  gave  a  gentlemanly  character  to  the  exer- 
cise of  his  vast  patronage,  for  all  the  purposes  of  party  and 
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intrigue,  and  the  jobbery  interests,  which  were  protected  and 
promoted  by  his  subordinate  in  legal  office.  But  his  deci^ons 
in  Chancery  were  found  entitled  to  little  respect  in  West- 
minster Hall ;  and  of  his  administration  of  justice  it  can  be 
said  with  truth — it  gave  very  general  satisfaction  to  the  Orange- 
men of  Ireland.  William  Saurin,  who  was  made  Attorney- 
General  in  1809,  and  who  retained  his  office  for  sixteen  years 
of  the  term  that  Lord  Manners  was  Chancellor,  the  uncom- 
promising adversary  of  Catholic  claims,  and  most  virulent  of 
all  the  opponents  of  them,  was  at  once  taken  to  the  private 
coimcils  of  the  Chancellor,  Liord  Manners,  on  his  arrival,  and 
became  his  "  guide,  philosopher,  and  friend.''  Daily  the  busi- 
ness of  the  government  of  Ireland  was  done  by  the  two  legal 
functionaries  of  kindred  spirits — "  Arcades  ambo,"  as  they  re- 
gularly walked  down  every  morning  from  Stephen's  Green  to 
the  Four  Courts,  and  returned  to  their  homes,  after  a  visit  to 
the  Castle,  every  evening,  with  arms  linked,  and  solemn  steps 
and  bended  brows,  settling  aflfairs  of  state,  and  arranging  the 
things  that  were  to  be  done  by  the  facile,  convivial,  and  plea- 
sure-loving  Chief  Grovemor  and  Viceroy,  the  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond, who  thus  aQowed  himself  ''  to  be  led  by  the  nose  as 
tenderly  as  asses  are." 

The  well-known  partiality  of  this  dignified  Judge  for  the 
Attorney- General,  had  the  eflfect  to  be  expected  from  it,  on 
the  Solicitors  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  Mr.  Saurin  having 
"  the  ear  of  the  Court,"  and  a  supposed  influence  over  the 
Lord  Chancellor  out  of  Court.  Mr.  Saurin,  who  was  known 
to  be  a  man  of  some  intellectual  power,  and  the  Liord  Chan- 
cellor Manners  one  of  very  little  strength  of  mind,  and  who 
was  capable  of  being  influenced  by  one  of  a  very  difi^erent 
calibre  of  understanding,  briefis  poured  in,  on  the  favoured 
Attorney-General,  and  men  of  the  highest  standing  in  their 
profession  were  cast  into  the  shade,  in  the  court  of  the  ex- 
ceedingly courteous  Lord  Chancellor  Manners. 
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In  January,  1822,  the  Marquess  Wellesley  being  Vicetoy, 
the  Attorney-Generalship  of  William  Saurin  came  to  an  end. 
But  his  power,  as  the  confidential  adviser  of  the  Lord  Chan- 
ceDor,  and  the  acknowledged  head  and  legal  guide  of  the 
Orange  ascendancy  faction,  continued  to  be  exercised  and 
pitted  against  the  government  of  the  Marquess  Wellesley  for 
a  period  of  six  years,  namely,  from  1822  to  1828,  when  the 
Liverpool  ministry  broke  up,  and  Lord  Manners  was  succeeded 
by  Sir  Anthony  Hart. 

The  conqueror  of  Tippoo  Saib  and  the  Nizam,  having  reso- 
.lutely  encountered  the  hostile  power  of  Irish  Orangeism,  that 
had  been  previously  deemed  indomitable  in  Ireland,  and  having 
succeeded  largely  in  his  warfare  with  that  system,  though  not 
to  the  Aill  extent  of  his  desires,  after  an  administration  of 
justice  and  wisdom  of  six  years'  duration,  was't^called  in  1828, 
when  his  brother,  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  took  the  office  of 
First  Lord  of  the  Treasury. 

The  Marquess  married  a  second  time,  in  1825,  the  eldest 
daughter  of  Richard  Caton,  Esq.,  of  Maryland,  in  America, 
and  widow  of  Robert  Patterson,  Esq.,  a  Roman  Catholic  lady, 
by  which  marriage  there  was  no  issue. 

During  the  whole  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  administra- 
tion, the  Marquess  remained  in  retirement. 

In  1833,  Lord  Grey  being  Prime  Minister,  the  Marquess, 
in  his  74  th  year,  once  more  took  on  him  the  office  of  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  and  retained  office  for  the  period  of  one 
year.  He  returned  to  England  when  Peel  came  into  office, 
in  December,  1834. 

In  1835,  he  accepted  the  office  of  Lord  Chamberlain,  for 
the  sake,  it  is  said,  of  its  emoluments ;  and  with  that  humi- 
liating step,  his  public  life  may  be  said  to  have  closed. 

An  el^ant  volume  of  his  Latin  Poems,  entitled  ''  Primitise 
et  Rdiquise,"  many  of  them  written  after  he  became  an  octo- 
genarian, were  privately  printed  a  short  time  before  his  death ; 
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and  perhaps,  but  for  the  care  of  one  whom  he  loved  like  a 
£Btther,  and  watched  over  with  all  the  affectionate  interest  of  a 
true  and  faithful  friend — Mr.  Alfred  Montgomery — these  re- 
markable poems  never  would  have  seen  the  light  of  day. 

'^  Some  of  these  had  been  recently  written,  and  they  ex- 
hibit in  an  astonishing  d^ree  his  unimpaired  vigour  of  intel- 
lect, and  his  unaltered  d^ance  of  taste.  One  poem  in  this 
volume  justly  attracted  universal  admiration.'** 

This  eminent  man  passed  much  of  his  time,  in  the  latter 
portion  of  his  life,  in  the  vicinity  of  Eton. 

The  Marquess  lived  and  died  in  straitened  circumstances, 
leaving  a  great  name,  which  will  yet  be  honoured  as  that  of 
one  of  the  most  illustrious  men  of  his  time,  and  perhaps  the 
ablest  British  statesman  of  his  age. 

By  the  will  of  the  Marquess  Wellesley,  Alfred  Montgomery, 
Esq.,  his  private  secretary,  was  left  £10D0,  "  in  regard  of  his 
affectionate,  dutiful,  and  zealous  services."  And  the  residue 
©f  his  property  was  left  to  the  Marchioness  Wellesley,  whose 
death  took  place  in  the  latter  part  of  1853. 

By  a  codicil  to  the  will,  the  Marquess  bequeathed  to  his 
secretary,  Mr.  Montgomery,  all  his  manuscripts,  enjoining  the 
public  use  of  a  portion  of  them  in  the  following  terms : — 

*'  And  I  desire  him  to  publish  such  of  my  papers  as  shall 
tend  to  illustrate  my  two  administrations  in  Ireland,  and  to 
protect  my  honour  against  the  slander  of  Melbourne  and  his 
pillar  of  state — O'ConnelW* 

To  Lord  Brougham  he  bequeathed  his  Homer,  in  four 
volumes,  and  earnestly  desired  him  to  assist  in  publishing  his 
MSS.,  saying,  "  I  leave  my  memory  in  his  charge,  confiding 
ill  his  honour  and  justice.'*! 

The  property  was  sworn  under  £6000. 

*  Memoirs  of  Bminent  Etonians  ;  with  Notices  of  the  Early  History 
of  Eton  Ck)llege.     By  Edward  S.  Creasy,  M.A.     Bentley. 
f  Gentleman's  Magazine,  December,  1844,  p.  654. 
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LETTERS   FROM   THE   MARQUESS   WELLESLEY   TO   LADY 
BLESSINGTON. 

**  Kingston  House,  June  9,  1839. 
**  My  dear  Lady  Blbssington, 
•'  Your  litde  volume  of  wisdom,  genius,  and  just  sentiment, 
has  delighted  me ;  I  have  read  it  with  great  admiration,  and 
(although  in  my^  seventy- ninth  year)  with  instruction,  and  I 
hope  with  self-correction. 

^'  It  is  very  amiable  to  think  of  me  so  often  in  the  midst  of 
all  your  higher  occupations  ;  but  your  thoughts  are  chiefly  di- 
rected towards  the  happiness  of  others,  and  I  am  proud  of  the 
share  which  your  kindness  allots  to  me. 

'*  If  your  definition  of  a  Bare  be  correct,  you  never  can  have 
•encountered  one  of  those  Pests  of  Society.  For  '  when  were  you 
thinkinff  only  of  yourself?* 

**  Ever  your  most  grateful 

"  And  devoted  servant, 

**  Wellesley." 

"  Kingston  House,  November  9,  1839. . 
"  My  dear  Lady  Blessington, 

"  Your  beautiful  and  magnificent  present  contains  such  a 
crowd  of  wonders,  that  it  will  require  almost  a  season  before  I 
can  finish  my  wonderments  at  the  whole  collection. 

"  The  poetry  (which  I  have  read,  none  of  your  Ladyship's) 
is  very  beautiful  and  interesting  ;  the  plates,  printing,  binding, 
all  chefs-d'oeuvre  of  their  kind. 

"  I  have  not  been  able  yet  to  appreciate  the  prose.  A  thou- 
sand thanks  for  your  kindness  in  thinking  of  me.  As  to  the 
play,  I  do  not  admire  it,  and  I  do  not  wish  to  criticise  it. 

"  I  have  not  been  well  lately,  otherwise  I  should  much  sooner 
have  acknowledged  your  Ladyship's  goodness  and  munificence. 

"  I  am  truly  grateful  for  your  protection  of  my  dear  young 
friend,  Alfred  Montgomery,  who  is  truly  grateful  for  it,  and  I 
sincerely  believe'truly  worthy  of  it. 

"  I  am  too  happy  always  to  render  any  service  to  your  Lady- 
ship ;  and  I  regret  the  approaching  expiration  of  the  privilege 
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of  franking,  principally  as  it  will  deprive  me  of  the  pleasure  of 
obeying  your  commands. 

**  Ever,  my  dear  Lady  Blessington, 

"  Your  faithful,  obliged, 

'*  And  devoted  servant, 

**  Wbllesley/* 

•*  Kingston  House,  January  1,  1840. 
'*  My  dear  Lady  Blessington, 

**  I  have  suffered  such  continual  pain,  that  I  have  been  unable 
to  offer  my  heartfelt  acknowledgments  for  all  your  kindness  and 
favour.  Writing  on  this  day,  it  would  be  impossible  to  omit 
the  most  ardent  wishes  for  tilany  happy  returns  of  this  season 
to  you ;  if  half  the  happiness  you  dispense  to  others  is  returned 
to  yourself,  you  will  be  among  the  happiest  of  the  human  race. 
This  is  no  great  demand  upon  the  gratitude  of  the  world,  to 
compromise  your  just  claims,  by  the  payment  of  one  half. 

"  Your  commendation  of  my  humble  tribute  to  the  adored 
'  Shrine  of  my  Education,'  has  raised  me  in  my  own  estimation. 
The  sentiments  flow  from  the  very  source  of  my  heart's  blood, 
and  therefore  must  be  congenial  with  the  feelings  of  one  whose 
works  abound  with  similar  emotions.  1  am  sure  you  understand 
the  Latin ;  you  could  not  write  as  you  do,  if  you  had  not  ap- 
proached those  pure  springs  of  all  beauty,  sublimity,  virtue,  and 
truth. 

*'  I  feel  most  gratefully  the  honour  you  confer  on  me,  when 
you  desire  to  publish  my  verses  in  your  beautiful  annual  collec- 
tion ;  but  I  am  averse  to  any  publication  ;  and  I  therefore  hope 
that  you  will  not  attribute  my  declining  this  distinction  to  any 
want  of  a  sense  of  its  high  value. 

"  Your  prot^g6,  Alfred,  is  still  in  Staffordshire,  hunting  and 
shooting  with  Lords  Anglesey,  Hatherston,  &c.  I  expect  him 
this  week. 

**  Believe  me  ever, 

"  My  dear  Lady  Blessington, 

"  With  true  attachment  and  gratitude, 
*'  Your  devoted  servant, 

"  WELI.B8LKY." 
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"  Kingston  Houbc,  March  27,  1840. 
**  My  dear  Ladt  Blessington, 

*'  Being  anxious  to  obey  your  Ladyship's  kind  command,  I 
send  you  some  verses,  which  I  have  lately  addressed  to  my  dear 
and  highly-respected  friend.  Lord  Chief  Justice  Bushe  (though 
nominally  to  his  grand-daughter.  Miss  Fox).  You  will  not 
understand  them,  unless  you  first  read  the  Packet  (No.  1)  con- 
taining a  letter  from  the  Chief  Justice,  with  some  verses  from 
Miss  Fox. 

"  If  your  Ladyship  thinks  my  verses  worth  notice,  they  are 
at  your  disposal. 

^  They  have  been  sent  to  Ireland,  of  course,  but  with  a  no- 
tice, that  they  are  not  published.  It  is,  however,  to  be  expected 
that  the  Chief  Justice  will  be  desirous  of  communicating  them 
to  his  friends. 

^  If  your  Ladyship  should  think  them  worthy  of  your  notice, 
I  diink  I  could  obtain  permission  from  the  Chief  Justice  to 
publish  his  letter,  and  his  grand-daaghter's  verses,  and  my 
original  letter  to  his  Lordship  at  the  same  time  .... 

"  Wellesley." 

"  Kingston  House,  May  10,  1840. 
*'  My  dear  Lady  Blessinotox, 

"  Tou  must  think  me  very  insensible,  or  worse,  to  have  left 
your  beautiful  poetry  unpraised  for  so  long  a  time ;  nothing  less 
than  absolute  inability  to  write  could  excuse  me ;  but  the  sad 
truth  is,  that  I  have  been  in  such  a  state  of  suffering  from  pain 
for  some  time  past,  (although  my  complaints  are  said  not  to  be 
dangerous),  as  to  be  quite  disqualified  for  human  society. 

''  I  am  restrained  from  giving  utterance  to  all  estimation  of 
your  verses  by  their  excessive  kindness  to  me  ;  although  I  know 
your  sincerity  so  well,  that  I  am  sure  you  think  all  you  say  ; 
and  I  have  too  much  respect  for  your  judgment  to  be  disposed 
to  dispute  its  justice,  when  pronounced  in  my  favour. 

"  Military  laurels,  by  common  consent  of  mankind,  occupy 
the  pinnacle  of  the  Temple  of  Living  Fame ;  and  no  statesman 
should  envy  a  living  hero,  particularly  if  the  great  Captain 
should  happen  to  be  his  own  brother.     But  the  page  of  history 
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is  wide  enough  to  contain  ns  all ;  and  posterity  will  assign  his 
proper  place  to  each. 

"  I  think  Mrs.  and  Miss  Fox  a  great  deal  too  squeamish. 
The  verses  are  really  creditable  to  the  young  lady's  genius ; 
and  the  publication  of  them  is  my  act^  and  not  hers ;  therefore^ 
there  is  no  question  affecting  her  modesty. 

*'  Mrs.  Malaprop  (the  original  from  whom  Sheridan  drew  his 
character)  resided  at  Bath ;  and  there^  somebody  having  men- 
tioned a  young  lady,  twelve  years  old,  who  was  perfect  in  all 
accomplishments,  she  observed:— *  For  my  part,  I  don't  like 
those  praycooshus  young  ladies.'  This  the  Chief  Justice  told  me 
in  the  council  chamber,  Dublin  Castle. 

•'  Your  Ladyship  may  be  assured  that  I  will  omit  no  effort 
to  obtain  the  Chief  Justice's  consent ;  and  if  I  should  fail  (which 
I  do  not  expect),  you  may  rely  on  my  endeavours  to  make  ample 
amends,  and  fully  to  discharge  so  clear  a  debt  of  honour. 
"  Ever,  my  dear  Lady  Blessington, 

**  Your  truly  devoted  servant, 

*'  Wellbsley." 

'* Kingston  House,  Augusts,  1841. 
"  My  dear  Lady  Blessington, 
"  I  return  the  verses,  with  a  high  sense  of  the  value  of  your 
approbation ;  they  were  an  Etonian  exercise  in  the  fiflh  form^ 
yrhic\i  yf?A  sent  up  for  good.     I  translated  them  the  other  day 
(or  rather  sleepless  night),  at  the  desire  of  Lady  Maryborough. 
**  I  am  very  much  better,  but  I  shall  never  think  myself  re- 
covered, until  I  have  been  able  to  pay  my  duty  to  you. 
"  Ever,  dear  Lady  Blessington, 

*'  Your  grateful  and  devoted  servant, 

"  Wellesley." 
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CHAPTER  n. 


THE   MnCK  or 


Arthur  Wbsut,  ddid  son  of  die  Eai  of 
Ixffii  May  die  lst»  1769,— faai 
Irdaiid,  as  Borhe  qimeuuiij 


¥^*  In  die  PabGc  B^;ister,  or  Fnemm's  Jammal,  d  Sflsvdbr,  Mij 
the  6tli,  1769, thcie is tfcciaDowiig brief  «i»«iiMiBl: "- BM .-— Jb 
Merrum  Strtti,  tkt  Rifii  Hmu  Or  Ci   in  <  Jf        jl    ,  <  m  mmT 

This  newspeper  was  hslf-weeklj,  sad  amtj  amt  jmhSinunm  eosUoc 
car  between  Satnrdaj,  the  39th  cf  A|xil,  sad  SttsrdsT,  Mmt  :3ut  ech. 

In  £xshsw*8  Gentleman's  IfsgasiBe,  a  nsnthly  prTVtdinl  puiUBahed 
in  Dablin,  in  the  nnmber  for  Mat,  17G9,  the  folSowin^  CBtiy»  is  the 
list  of  births,  is  to  be  fonsd.     "^  Jfyril  29,  Or  Cii^lm  <  Mu  uJMjim. 

of  S  MM.** 

In  the  Dublin  Merciirj,  of  Thandmr,  M^  the  Aa^  1769,  ^e  «ae 
announcement  is  made,  in  the  same  words. 

The  parish  books  of  St.  Peter^s  Cluirch,  Doblin,  eoBtxin  i^  regis. 
trj  of  the  baptism,  in  the  fxXuawmg  words,  at  ^e  foot  of  a  pa^ 
headed  "  Christenings,  1769."—^  A^  M,  JMkar,  mm  ^  tkt  tUfH 
Ham.  Eari  md  CamUen  of  Jf w  aif  f w  ,**  aad  sagBed,  Isaar  Ifaas, 
Artkdemam.  The  east  side  of  Upper  MerrioA  Street  was  thca,  as  it 
now  is,  indaded  in  the  parish  of  St.  Peter. 

The  house.  No.  24,  about  the  eentre  of  the  east  side  of  Upper  Mcr- 
rion  Street,  now  occupied  bj  the  Kfrleiiastical  Comwiiaioyni,  was 
formerly  the  town  residence  of  the  fioher  of  the  late  Lord  GonciirTj, 
who  in  his  Memoirs  makes  mention  of  an  enteTtainment  giren  bj  his 
father  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  **  ml  Mormm^fiom  Hmae,  m  rrtidemte  m 
Mernom  Street,  mkkk  he  had  pmrekmmd  from  Lard  ike  ImU  Mmrfmm 
WeUeole^r 

Sir  B.  Burke,  io  his  Peerage,  erroneousl j  records  his  Grace's  birth  at 
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Young  Wesley  was  sent  to  Eton,  afterwards  to  the  Military 
College  of  Angers. 

Whatever  proficiency  he  may  have  made  in  military  stndies, 
in  classical  and  literary  attainments  no  pretensions  to  progress 
have  ever  been  set  up  for  him.  The  natural  bent  of  his 
genius  was  in  the  direction  of  the  former  pursuits. 

He  entered  the  army  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  and  the  Irish 
House  of  Commons  before  he  was  twenty-two.  In  1790, 
being  then  a  Captain  in  the  army,  he  was  returned  for  the 
borough  of  Trim. 

The  10th  of  January,  1793,  the  Hon.  Mr.  Wesley  made 
his  maiden  speech,  seconding  a  motion  for  an  address  to  His 
Majesty,  returning  most  cordial  thanks  for  the  royal  message, 
recommending,  amongst  other  matters  for  consideration,  the 
situation  of  His  Majesty's  Catholic  subjects  to  the  serious 
attention  of  the  Irish  Parliament. 

Mr.  Wesley  said  : — ''  At  a  time  when  opinions  were  spread- 
ing throughout  Europe,  inimical  to  Grovemment,  it  behoved 
us,  in  a  particular  manner,  to  lay  before  our  gracious  Sove- 
reign our  determination  to  support  and  miuntain  the  consti- 
tution :  he  took  notice  that,  under  the  present  reign,  this 
country  had  risen  to  a  state  of  unexampled  prosperity.  He 
said  that  the  augmentation  of  the  forces,  as  mentioned  in  the 
speech,  had,  from  the  circumstances  of  the  times,  become 
necessary.  He  reprobated,  in  very  severe  terms,  the  conduct 
of  the  French  towards  their  King,  and  their  invasion  of  the 
territories  of  sovereign  princes,  and  their  irruption  into  the 

Dangan  Castle,  county  Meath,  on  the  1st  of  May,  1769 ;  and  in  Dub* 
lin  it  was  a  generally  received  opinion  that  his  Qrace  was  bom  in  a 
house  that  formerly  stood  on  the  site  of  the  late  Royal  Irish  Academy 
House,  in  Qrafton  Street. 

The  fact  of  the  birth  of  the  late  Duke  of  Wellington,  at  No.  24, 
Upper  Merrion  Street,  has  been  clearly  established,  in  a  pamphlet  cm 
the  subject,  by  John  Murray,  Esq ,  A.M.,  LL.D.,  published  in  1852. 
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Austrian  Netherlands.  He  a(qdaaded  the  condiick  rf  die  ad- 
ministration of  this  country,  for  issuii^  die  ptodamatian  of 
the  8th  of  NovembeTyand  he  condemned  the  attem|it  of  a  set 
of  men,  styling  themselves  National  Guards,  and  appearing  in 
military  array ;  a  set  of  men  unknown  in  the  country,  except 
by  their  attempts  to  overthrow  the  Government ;  the  conduct 
of  the  administration,  on  that  occasion,  entitled  them  to  the 
confidence  of  the  peofde.  In  regard  to  what  had  bera  recom- 
mended in  the  speech  from  the  throne,  respecting  our  CadioUc 
fellow-subjects,  he  could  not  repress  expessing  his  approba- 
tion on  that  head ;  he  had  no  doubt  of  the  loyalty  rf  the  Ca- 
tholics of  this  country,  and  he  trusted  that  when  the  question 
would  be  brought  fonvard,  respecting  that  description  of  men^ 
that  we  would  lay  aside  all  animosities,  and  act  with  modera- 
tion and  dignity,  and  not  with  the  fury  and  violence  of  par- 
tizans."* 

Between  the  first  effort  in  the  Irish  Parliament,  in  favour 
of  the  Catholic  claims  in  1 793,  and  the  final  successful  one  in 
the  British  House  of  Commons  in  1829,  a  great  mflitary  ca- 
reer was  accomplished,  and  a  vast  renown  achieved.f 

*  Irish  Parliamentary  Debates,  p.  5,  1793. 

f  In  1787,  he  had  receiyed  his  first  commission  of  Ensign.  In  the 
list  of  promotions,  1792,  we  read — "  Honble.  Axthar  Wesley,  from  58th 
Regiment  of  Foot,  to  be  Captain,  vice  CroflU>n,  in  the  13th  Regiment 
of  Dragoons."  After  various  promotions,  he  was  appointed  Lieutenant 
Colonel  of  the  33rd  Foot  in  1798.  He  served  on  the  Continent,  at  the 
head  of  a  brigade,  in  the  Low  Coualj-ies,  and  at  Malines  in  1794,  and 
in  1797  joined  his  regiment  in  India. 

After  triumphant  campaigns  in  the  Mysore,  the  Nizam* s  territories, 
those  of  the  Mahratta  chiefs  in  the  Deccan,  Major-Oeneral  Sir  Arthur 
Wellesley  resigned  his  command,  and  returned  to  England  in  March, 
1805. 

He  married  Lady  Catherine  Pakenham,  third  daughter  of   the 
of  Longford,  in  1806  ;  accepted  the  office  of  Chief  Secretary  for 
land,  with  special  privileges,  in  April,  1809,  the  Duke  of  Eichmond 
being  then  Lord  Lieutenant.     Was  second  in  command  under 


arch. 

Earl  ^^M 
Ir«-  ^^M 
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From  1817,  the  Duke's  services,  being  no  longer  needed 
in  the  field,  were  called  into  activity  in  conferences  and  con- 
gresses  with  the  statesmen  and  sovereigns  of  foreign  powers. 
In  1818,  he  and  Lord  Castlereagh  attended  the  congress  of 
Aix-la-Chapelle.  As  plenipotentiary  from  the  British  Govern- 
ment, the  Duke  assisted  at  the  congress  of  Verona  in  1822. 
He  was  appointed  Master-General  of  the  Ordnance  in  1819. 
He  succeeded  the  Duke  of  York,  as  Commander  in  Chief,  in 
1826. 

Cathcart,  in  the  expedition  to  Copenhagen,  still  retaining  the  office  of 
Secretary  of  Ireland,  in  the  summer  of  1807.  Landed  in  Corunna, 
with  the  rank  of  Lieut-General,  and  the  title  of  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley, 
20th  July,  1808.  After  the  Treaty  of  Cintra,  at  the  end  of  this  cam. 
paign,  returned  to  England  in  disgust,  in  the  latter  part  of  1808.  Re* 
sumed  the  duties  of  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  and  his  seat  in  Parlia- 
ment, January,  1809.  After  Sir  John  Moore's  defeat,  was  appointed 
to  the  chief  command  of  the  army  for  the  defence  of  Portugal,  resigned 
his  Irish  office,  and  arrived  in  the  Tagus  in  April,  1809»  in  which  year 
he  was  created  Baron  Douro  of  Wellesley,  and  Viscount  Wellington. 

Having  driven  the  French  out  of  Portugal,  gained  victory  after  victory, 
and  well-deserved  honours  and  rewards,  he  entered  Madrid  with  some- 
thing like  regal  triumph  in  July,  1812,  in  which  year  he  was  created 
Earl  of  Wellington,  and  a  few  months  later.  Marquess  of  Douro,  Duke 
r)f  Wellington.  The  decisive  battle  of  Vittoria  was  fought  the  20th  of 
June,  1813.  A  brief  and  brilliant  campaign  ended  in  expulsion  of 
the  French  army,  120,000  men,  from  Spain,  in  October,  1813.  The 
British  army,  under  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  bivouacked  triumphantly 
on  the  soil  of  France,  in  November,  1813. 

At  the  dissolution  of  Napoleon's  empire,  the  Duke  was  dispatched 
to  Paris,  and  appeared  at  the  TvJUeciea  as  British  ambassador,  in  the 
early  part  of  1814.  8ix  m^liAtMjRi  he  represented  his  country  in 
the  great  congress  of  the  P^SSfS^  Allied  Sovereigns. 

On  Napoleon*s  escape  iM0R|pi^  fai  1815,  the  command  of  the 
English  army  destined  for  ttl  fciJiiion  of  France  was  given  to  him. 

The  crowning  victory  of  the  great  Duke  was  gained  at  Waterloo^  in 
XoDe,  1815.  Foreign  honours  and  distinctions  innumerable, — a  Prin- 
lipality — a  Field- Marshal's  baton — ^liberal  grants  and  unparalleled 
ilO|mlarity  and  pre-eminence  at  home — marked  the  general  sense  of  his 
great  services. 
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Being  accused  of  having  sought  the  office  of  Premier,  when 
held  by  Mr.  Canning,  he  declared,  in  his  place  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  in  1827,  he  was  ''  sensible  of  being  unqualified  for 
such  a  situation,"  and  that  he  ''  should  have  been  mad  to 
think  of  it." 

Eight  months  later,  he  was  Prime  Minister  of  England. 
At  the  opening  of  the  Session,  the  policy  of  the  Duke's 
Government,  in  favour  of  Catholic  Emancipation,  was  an- 
nounced from  the  throne,  5th  February,  1829.  The  Relief 
Bin  passed  both  Houses,  and  received  the  royal  assent,  within 
two  months  of  that  period.  The  declaration  against  Par- 
liamentary Reform  was  made  at  the  commencement  of  the 
session,  November,  1829.  The  downfall  of  the  old  Toryism 
for  ever,  and  of  the  Wellington  party  for  ten  years,  dated  from 
1830. 

The  7th  of  June,  1832,  the  royal  assent  was  given  to  the 
Reform  Bill,  and  on  the  18th  of  the  same  month  the  Duke 
of  WeUington  was  assaulted  by  the  populace  in  Fenchurch 
Street,  and  nearly  dismounted ;,  and  for  the  first  time  in  his 
life,  turned  his  back  on  assailants. 

On  the  fall  of  the  Whigs,  he  resumed  his  place  in  the 
Cabinet,  without  special  office  of  any  kind,  in  1841. 

On  the  accession  of  the  Whigs  to  power,  the  command  of 
the  army  again  reverted  to  him  on  the  death  of  General 
Lord  HilL  He  gave  no  factious  opposition  to  any  govern- 
ment, except  to  that  of  Mr.  Canning.  He  said  that  '*  he 
knew  the  Queen's  government  must  be  carried  on,'"  so  he 
assisted  the  Whigs  when  he  thought  they  deserved  support ; 
and  whenever  the  Court  was  in  any  difficulty,  the  Duke  was 
invariably  sent  for,  and  was  relied  on  to  the  last  for  sure 
counsel  in  all  dilemmas. 

September  the  14th,  1852,  the  greatest  General  of  his  age 
terminated  his  career  of  glory,  aged  eighty-three  years. 

Wellington's  best  fame  rests  on  the  confidence  in  his  plain 

VOL.    III.  c 
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dealing,  and  direct,  straight-forward  views  of  public  duty,  and 
of  obligation  to  truth  and  fairness,  with  which  he  had  the 
ability  to  inspire  men  of  all  grades,  and  in  all  circumstances, 
throughout  the  whole  of  his  career  in  private  and  in  public, 
and  alike  in  a  military  and  a  civil  capacity. 

LETTERS   FROM   THE   LATE   DUKE   OF  WELLINGTON   TO   LADY 

BLESSINGTON. 

*'  London,  March  3. 
'*  My  dear  Lady  Blkssington, 

**  Notwithstanding  the  circumstances  which  I  mentioned  to 
your  Ladyship  yesterday,  and  that  I,  in  fact,  have  no  personal 
knowledge  of  your  brother,  which  always  renders  it  difficult  to 
recommend  to  another,  the  person,  in  respect  to  whom  one 
labours  under  this  disadvantage ;  I  have  at  your  desire,  written 
the  enclosed  letter  to  Sir  Hudson  Lowe,  which  I  hope  will  an- 
swer the  piu-pose  of  drawing  his  attention  to  him. 
'*  Ever  your  Ladyship's 

''  Most  faithful  servant, 

•*  Wellington.'* 

"  London,  Feb.  6,  1880. 
**  I  am  going  out  of  town  myself  to-morrow  morning ;  but 
I  have  desired  my  servant  to  attend  you  with  this  note ;  and  the 

only  drawing  that  I  have  of  Lady  D ,  which  has  not  been 

engraved. 

"  Ever  yours,  most  faithfully, 

"  Wellington.** 

•*  London,  Dec.  15, 1837. 
**  I  enclose  a  letter  for  Sir  John  Hervey.     I  am  afraid  tihat 

it  will  not  be  of  much  use  to  Captain  P ,  as  I  am  not 

much  acquainted  with  Sir  John  Hervey. 
"  Believe  me  ever 

"  Yours,  most  sincerely, 

"  Wellington." 
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'*  London,  May  24,  1838. 
''  I  am  delighted  to  learn  that  my  recommendation  of  Captain 
P  ■  to  Sir  John  Hervey  has  been  of  use  to  him. 

''  I  received  with  gratitude  your  beautiful  present,  and  pe- 
rused it  with  delight. 

''  1  have  been  very  remiss  in  having  omitted  to  thank  you  for 
sending  it  to  me.  1  beg  you  to  forgive  me,  and  to  thank  you  now 
for  the  gratification  which  the  perusal  of  this  work  gave  me. 

**  Believe  me  ever  yours, 

*'  Most  sincerely, 
"  Wellington." 

"  London,  June  12,  1838, 
"  Nothing  will  give  me  greater  satisfactio^  than  to  receive 
anybody  that  you  recommend  to  me. 

''  Foreigners  are  not  exactly  aware  of  our  habits ;  they  think 
that  we  sit  up  to  receive  visits  and  compliments  as  they  do. 
Unfortunately,  I  don't  find  the  day  long  enough  to  be  able  to 
receive  all  who  are  really  under  the  necessity  of  seeing  me. 
However,  I  will  receive  Mons.  Rio,  or  anybody  else  you  will 
send  to  me. 

"  I  return  Monsieur  de  Chateaubriand's  account  of  [  ].* 

**  Believe  me  to  be 

**  Yours,  most  sincerely, 

"  Wellington." 

''  London,  June  14,  1838. 

"  It  has  given  me  the  greatest  pain  to  have  been  under  the 

necessity  of  sending  away  Mons.  de  Rio  without  receiving  him. 

**  I  know  how  unpleasant  it  is  to  a  gentleman  to  [  ]t 

and  as  I  had  so  many  people  with  me  and  waiting,  I  thought  it 

best  to  request  him  to  call  on  any  other  day. 

**  I  cannot  but  feel,  however,  that  there  is  no  time  so  use- 
lessly employed  by  a  visitor,  and  him  upon  whom  the  visit  is 
inflicted,  as  in  these  visitations  of  ceremony. 

*'  Believe  me  to  be 

"  Yours,  most  sincerely, 

"  Wellington." 

*  Word  illegible  all  but  first  two  letters.     f^Three  words  illegible. 

c  2 
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'*  January  16,  1889. 
"  I  am  much   flattered  by  your  Ladyship's  recoUection, 
evinced  by  your  recommendation  of  a  gentleman  to  be  appointed 
Provost  of  Worcester  College,  Oxford. 

"  Since  I  heard  of  the  vacancy  in  that  office,  which  it  becomes 
my  duty  to  fill,  in  my  capacity  of  Chancellor  of  the  University, 
I  had  been  considering  the  qualifications  of  the  several  candi- 
dates, not  less  than  seventy  in  number ;  and  consulting  with 
archbishops,  bishops,  and  the  heads  of  the  University,  in  respect 
to  the  choice  to  be  made. 

**  I  acknowledge  that  it  never  occurred  to  me  to  refer  to  the 
ladies,  and  I  return  my  thanks  to  the  one  who  has  assisted  me 
with  her  counsel. 

*'  I  am  apprehensive,  however,  that  I  cannot  hold  out  ex- 
pectations to  Mr.  Landor  that  he  will  be  appointed. 

'*  The  Provost  of  Worcester  College  has  the  government  of 
that  institution.  The  qualifications  required  to  enable  him  to 
perform  the  duties  of  the  office  are  various,  and  quite  dififerent 
from  those  which  have  attracted  your  attention  towards  Mr. 
Landor.  In  the  choice  which  I  shall  make,  I  must  satisfy  not 
only  the  College  and  its  visitors,  but  the  University,  the  Church, 
and  the  public  at  large. 

"  I  hope,  therefore,  that  you  will  excuse  me  if  I  decline  to 
attend  to  your  wishes  upon  this  occasion. 

"  Believe  me  ever  your 

"  Most  faithful  servant, 

"  Wellington.** 

:  '*  London,  March  2,  1889. 
*^  You  are  one  of  that  kind  part  of  the  creation  which  don't 
feel  the  diflference  between^  conferring  a   favour  and  asking  a 
favour. 

"  You  are  right ;  he  from  whom  the  favour  is  asked,  ought 
to  be  as  much  delighted  with  the  occasion  aflforded  of  gratifying 
the  fair  solicitor,  as  he  would  be  by  the  favour  conferred. 

"  I  am  very  much  amused  by  your  recollection  of  my  note 
upon  your  recommendation  of  Mr.  Landor. 
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'*  I  return  my  best  thanks  for  your  present.  I  will  peruse  it 
with  much  interest 

"  Believe  me  ever 

*'  Yours,  most  faithfully, 

"  Wellington." 

''  London,  April  6,  1844. 
'*  After  I  had  written  to  you  yesterday,  or  rather  sent  my 
note,  I  learned  last  night,  that  my  daughter-in-law  is  going  out 
of  town,  and  I  enclose  a  note  directing  my  housekeeper  to  shew 

my  house  to  Monsieur  P on  to-morrow,  Tuesday. 

"  Since  writing  the  above,  I  have  received  your  note  of  the 
4th.  I  will  certainly  go  and  see  the  statue  of  Napoleon,  at  the 
first  leisure  moment  I  may  have.     This  day,  if  possible. 

'*  Ever  yours,  most  faithfully, 
"  Wellington." 

"  London,  August  J,  1844. 
"  I  have  this  evening  received  your  note  of  yesterday. 
"  My  daughter-in-law  is  now  inhabiting  the  apartments  in 
this  house,  in  which  the  pictures  are  placed. 

"  And  I  should  certainly  prefer  that  she  should  not  be  dis- 
turbed by  persons  coming  to  look  at  them ;  she  will  probably  go 
out  of  town  in  a  short  time,  and  I  will  then  send  you  an  order 
directing  my  housekeeper  to  shew  the  house  to  Monsieur  Pleyel. 
*'  If,. however,  she  should  be  going  away,  I  will  send  you  an 

order  forthwith  for  the  admission  of . 

**  Believe  me  ever 

"  Yours,  most  faithfully, 

"  Wellington." 

"  London,  November  22,  1844. 
"  I  am  very  grateful  for  the  beautiful  work  which  you  have 
been  so  kind  as  to  send  me. 

"  I  should  be  delighted  to  see  the  new  work  of  art  just 
finished  by  Count  D'Orsay :  would  you  be  so  kind  as  to  tell  me 
where  I  could  see  it  ? 

*'  Believe  me  ever  yours,  most  faithfully, 

"  Wellington." 
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''  London,  February  21,  1846. 
"  I  was  very  sorry  that  I  had  not  the  pleasure  of  finding  your 
Ladyship  at  home,  when  Count  D*Orsay  was  so  kind  as  to  shew 
me  his  beautiful  sketches  some  days  ago. 

'*  I  have  delayed  to  thank  you  for  your  kind  note,  in  hopes 
that  I  might  be  able  to  call  upon  you  at  a  particular  hour. 

''  But  I  am  sorry  to  say  I  cannot  yet  do  so ;  but  I  hope  that 
it  may  be  in  my  power  to  do  so  by  to-morrow  morning. 
**  Believe  me  ever 

"  Yours,  most  faithfully, 

"  Wbllinotok." 

"  London,  June  19,  1845. 
"  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you  1     Count  D'Orsay  will 
really  spoil  me,  and  make  me  vain  in  my  old  age  !  by  sending 
me  down  to  posterity  by  the  exercise  of  every  description  of 
talent  with  which  he  is  endowed ! 

"  I  will  certainly  call  upon  you  at  the  very  first  moment 
I  can. 

"  Ever  yours  sincerely, 

*'  Wbllikoto»." 

"  London,  July  22,  1845,  at  night. 
"  I  have  just  now  received  your  note  of  this  day,  upon  the 

melancholy  death  of  Lord  C .     I  had  learned  with 

much  concern  of  his  pecuniary  embarrassments  occasioned  by 
the  fire  in  1834.  It  appears  to  me  that  you  are  mistaken,  in 
supposing  that  whefi  he  was  created  a  Peer,  provision  was 
made  for  him  by  the  grant  of  a  pension  from  the  Civil  List.    As 

well  as  I  recollect,  the of ,  his  father,  had  been 

enabled  to  grant  to  him  the  reversion  of  an  office  in  the 

of ,  the  emoluments  of  which  were  then  considered  in 

making  the  usual  provision  for  him  when  he  should  no  long^ 

be  the of . 

"  But  my  recollection  of  the  transaction  is  very  imperfect ; 
and,  after  all,  I  judge  from  your  statement,  that  when  he  re- 
tired from  the ,  the  usual  provision  was  made  for  him 

from  the  Consolidated  Fund,  under  the  authority  of  the  pro- 
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risions  of  an  act  of  parliament.  I  am  certain  that  the  grant 
could  not  have  been  given  from  the  Civil  List,  because  I  know 
that  the  total  that  the  minister  can  grant,  in  any  one  year,  from 
that  fund,  is  £liS,000  a  year.  You  have  done  quite  right  in 
applying  to  Sir  Robert  Peel.  No  grant  can  be  made  from  the 
Consolidated  Fund,  excepting  under  authority  of  the  provisions 
of  an  act  of  parliament,  which  act  must  originate  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  But  the  House  will  not  take  into  consideration 
the  investigation  of  a  grant  of  money,  which  is  not,  in  the  first 
instance,  recommended  by  the  Crown.  I  am  not  aware  of  any 
precedent  of  a  grant  from  the  Consolidated  Fund  to  the  widow 
of  a  deceased  grantee ;  and  whatever  the  merits  and  services  of 
Jjori  ',  I  think  it  very  probable  that  Sir  Robert  Peel 

might  think  it  unreasonable  to  expect  to  prevail  on  the  House 

to  make  such  a  grant  to  Lord 's  widow  and  child,  in 

addition  to  the  provision  made  from  the  same  fund  to  his  son, 
who  succeeds  to  the  title,  and  not  consistent  with  a  due  per- 
formance of  his  duty  to  the  Queen  to  make  the  attempt. 

"  In  respect  to  your  desire  that  I  shall  suggest  to  Sir  Robert 
Peel  to  make  this  arrangement,  I  am  convinced  that  Sir  Robert 
Peel  requires  no  suggestion  from  me  to  induce  him  to  adopt 
every  measure  in  his  power,  and  consistent  with  his  duty,  to 
mark  the  respect  for  the  memory  and  affection  for  the  person 
of  the  late  Lord  C  ■  I  have  told  you  what  I  think  of 

the  nature  of  the  case,  and  of  the  difficulties  in  which  Sir 
Robert  Peel  may  find  himself  placed ;  if  he  should  think  it  ne- 
cessary, and  that  my  opinion  could  be  of  any  use  to  him,  I  am 
certain  that  he  will  speak  to  me,  knowing  as  he  does,  the  regard 
I  have  always  felt  for  my  departed  friend ! 

''  But  feeling,  as  I  do,  that  in  my  position  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  I  can  do  nothing  which  can  relieve  him  from  the 
pressure  of  the  difficulties  which  will  exist  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  it  appears  to  me  that  I  ought  not  to  interfere,  unless 
and  until  Sir  Robert  should  require  my  opinion  and  assistance. 
Solicitation  is  out  of  the  question.  It  is  not  desired  by  you,  and 
would  not  be  listened  to  by  Sir  Robert  Peel ;  and  as  I  know  I 
can  do  nothing  to  assist  him  and  overcome  the  difficulties  of  the 
case,  I  am  convinced  I  do  that  which  is  best  for  the  case  as  well 
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as  most  becoming,  by  delaying  to  make  a  suggestion  till  I  shall 
be  required.     Believe  me  ever 

"  Yours,  most  sincerely, 

"  Wellington." 

"  London,  January  19,  1847,  at  night. 
"  I  received  your  note  of  this  day  when  I  returned  home, 
at  too  late  an  hour  to  communicate  on  this  day  with  Mr. 
Tufiet ;  but  I  will  do  so  on  Monday.  You  are  quite  right 
Count  D'Orsay's  work  is  of  a  higher  description  of  art  than 
is  described  by  the  word  portrait !  But  I  described  it  by  that 
word,  because  the  likeness  is  so  remarkably  good,  and  well  exe- 
cuted as  a  painting,  and  that  this  is  the  truest  of  all  artistic 
ability,  truest  of  all  in  this  country.  I  am  really  not  a  judge 
of  the  effect  of  my  name  in  the  newspapers,  but  I  am  sensible 
of  the  effect  produced  by  any  manifestations  of  interest  in  an 
officer  I  might  wish  dealt  with  favourably.     Believe  me, 

"  My  dear  Lady  Blessington, 
"  Wellington." 

"  London,  June  19,  1847. 
"  I  shall  be  delighted  to  see  a  good  engraving  of  Count 
D'Orsay's  picture  of  the  Queen  on  horseback. 

**  But  I  should  prefer  not  to  take  any  steps  to  attain  that  ob- 
ject till  it  is  seen  what  the  Queen  and  the  Prince  themselves  do 
as  to  the  object  of  your  wishes. 

"  Unless  it  should  be  decidedly  disadvantageous  to  the  Count 
to  wait  a  little  longer,  I  would  recommend  him  to  do  so. 
"  Let  me  know  what  he  determines. 

"  Ever  yours,  most  faithfully, 
"  Wellington." 

"  London,  August  7,  1849. 

"  I  have  received  your  Ladyship^s  note,  and  am  much  con- 
cerned to  learn  that  the  gentleman  in  question  is  unwelL 

"  I  don't  know  at  what  time  my  daughter-in-law  will  re- 
turn. 

"  But  if  you  will  write  me  a  note  when  the  gentleman  will 
be  sufficiently  well  to  look  at  pictures  in  gentlemen's  houses,  I 
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will  send  you  an  order  by  my  servant  to  shew  them,  if  my 
daughter-in-law  should  not  be  at  the  moment  inhabiting  the 
apartments. 

**  Ever  yours,  most  fSuthfully, 

"  Wkllingtok." 

LETTER  FROM  LORD  FITZROY  SOMERSET  TO  LADT  BLESSINGTON. 

"  Horse  Guards,  June  11,  1848. 
"  Dear  Ladt  Blsssington, 
"  The  Duke  of  Wellington  will  be  happy  to  consider  your 

nephew,  H.  F ,  a  candidate  for  a  commission  by  purchase, 

and  to  in^oduce  him  into  the  service  when  his  other  very  nume- 
rous engagements  may  permit 

"  Believe  me,  very  fidthfully, 

"  Yours,  FiTZROY  Somerset." 

THE  DUKE  OF  WELLINGTON. 

LATE   MARQUIS   OF    DOURO. 

The  eldest  son  of  the  late  Duke  of  Wellington,  by  a  daugh- 
ter of  the  second  Lord  Longford,  who  died  in  1831,  was  one 
of  the  most  intimate  friends  of  the  Countess  of  Blessington. 
He  was  bom  in  1807;  completed  his  education  at  Trinity 
CoDege,  Cambridge ;  was  returned  to  parliament,  and  repre- 
sented Aldborough  in  1829-30-31,  and  again  entered  parlia- 
ment for  Norwich  in  1837,  which  place  he  represented  till 
1852.  He  married,  in  1839,  Lady  Elizabeth  Hay,  daughter 
of  the  Marquis  of  Tweedale ;  was  aide-de-camp  to  his  father 
from  1842  to  1852,  and  in  the  latter  year,  succeeded  to  the 
title.  He  was  appointed  Master  of  the  Horse  to  the  Queen, 
January,  1853,  Lieutenant  Commandant  of  the  Victoria 
(Middlesex)  Rifles,  August,  1853. 

Lady  Blessington,  whose  insight  into  character  was  not 
the  least  remarkable  of  her  quaUties,  said  of  the  Marqiiis  of 
Douro,  that  "  he  had  a  fund  of  common  sense,  of  rich  humour, 
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and  of  good  nature,  sufficient  for  half-a-dozen  dder  sons  oi 
the  nobflity." 

It  is  difficult  to  touch  on  the  character  of  a  man  whos< 
position  in  society,  however  exalted,  is  that  of  a  private  indl 
vidual,  bearing  an  historic  name,  and  having  no  personal  dis' 
tinction  apart  from  it  Free  from  ostentation,  simple  in  his 
tastes  and  manners,  reserved  in  society,  but  fond  of  it,  anc 
easily  drawn  towards  those  who  shine  in  it,  naturally  gene- 
rous and  warm-hearted,  keenly  perceptive  of  the  ridiculous, 
of  a  very  original  turn  of  mind,  shrewd  and  sensible,  a  dose 
observer  of  character,  with  a  profound  admiration  and  resped 
for  the  memory  of  his  illustrious  father,  the  qualities  of  thif 
young  nobleman  were  calculated  to  render  him  a  favouriti 
in  such  circles  as  those  of  Gore  House,  and  with  those  wfac 
presided  over  them. 

FROM  THE   MARQUIS   OF   DOURO. 

"  Tuesday. 
'*  My  dear  Lady  Blessington, 
*'  I  have  shewn  your  verses  to  the  most  brilliant  German 
Professor  in  the  world,  and  he  can  make  nothing  of  them.     I 
therefore  restore  them  to  you,  resisting  the  temptation  to  eom- 
pose  a  translation,  which  certainly  never  could  be  detected* 

"  Yours  sincerely, 

"  DouRO.*' 
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CHAPTER   III. 

LORD   BROUGHAM. 

Henrt,  Baron  Brougham  and  Vaux,  of  Brougham  HaD, 
county  Westmoreland, — formerly  Lord  High  Chancellor  g[ 
England — will  be  known  to  posterity  as  Henry  Brougham — 
the  early  champion  of  the  Anti-Slavery  cause — Queen  Caro- 
line's counsel — the  indomitable  opponent  of  Casdereagh's 
pdicy — the  faithful  friend  and  bold  defender  of  civil  and  re- 
ligious liberty  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

With  these  titles  to  respect  and  honour,  he  may  dispense 
with  the  labours  of  heraldry,  in  favour  of  the  antiquity  of  his 
race,  and  Sir  Bernard  Burke's  successful  effort  to  trace  up  his 
family,  and  their  possessions  in  Westmoreland,  to  the  Saxon 
Burghams  before  the  Conquest. 

His  iath^,  Henry  Brougham,  Esq.  (who  died  in  1810)» 
by  his  marriage  with  a  sister  of  Robertson,  the  historian* 
Mary  Syme  (who  died  in  1839),  had  five  sons,  of  whom 
Henry,  bom  September  19,  1778,  was  the  eldest. 

He  married  in  1819,  the  eldest  daughter  of  Sir  John  Eden, 
niece  of  Lord  Auckland,  and  widow  of  John  Spalding,  Esq., 
by  whom  he  had  two  daughters — Eleanor  Sarah,  who  died  in 
1820,  and  Eleanor  Louisa,  who  died  in  1839. 

After  a  long  career  of  professional  labours,  and  of  public 
semces,  this  distinguished  man  was  appointed  Lord  Chan- 
ceUor,  and  created  a  peer  of  the  realm,  on  the  accession  of 
the  Grey  administration  in  1830,  and  retired  with  his  party 
in  1834. 

The  great  tendency  to  make  war  on  people  who  seek  to  be 
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pre-eminent  in  different  pursuits,  has  been  eloquently  noticed 
by  Cicero,  and  bitterly  experienced  by  Lord  Brougham. 

Men  smile  complacently  at  the  little  jealousies  of  women, 
who  are  supposed  to  take  offence  at  the  union  of  beauty, 
esprit,  literary  talents,  poetic  genius,  or  intellectual  gifts  of 
any  very  superior  order,  in  the  same  individual  of  their  own 
sex.  But  men — able  men  too  in  politics,  and  in  high  legal 
and  literary  position,  feel  not  unfrequently  their  merits  re- 
buked in  the  presence  of  great  successes  of  men  of  their  own 
profession  or  especial  avocation,  who  have  acquired  pre-emi- 
nence in  other  pursuits. 

lK)rd  Brougham,  in  one  of  his  Historical  Sketches,  says — 
"  The  true  test  of  a  great  man — that,  at  least,  which  must 
secure  his  place  amongst  the  highest  order  of  great  men — is 
his  having  been  in  advance  of  his  age." 

By  this  standard,  if  his  Lordship  be  judged,  no  doubt  he 
will  be  found  to  be  a  man  of  more  than  ordinary  greatness — 
a  man  of  gigantic  intellect,  the  like  of  which  it  will  be  in  vain 
to  look  for  among  the  great  men  of  this  country  of  the  {H-esent 
century.  He  was  in  advance  of  his  age  on  the  Slavery  ques- 
tion, on  that  of  Catholic  Emancipation,  of  Law  Reform,  Cha- 
ritable Bequests'  Reform,  of  National  Instruction,  of  London 
Collegiate  Education. 

But  there  is  another  true  test  of  a  great  man  in  a  promi- 
nent public  position  ;  the  power  of  enduring  hatred  and  hos- 
tility in  high  places — of  resisting  envy,  defamation,  and  ridi- 
cule, year  after  year,  throughout  a  long  and  arduous  career, 
systematically  arrayed  against  him  in  the  press  ;  and  of  con- 
fronting powerful  opponents  in  parliament,  boldly  and  success- 
fully, and  almost  singly,  in  many  signal  conflicts. 

Lord  Brougham  is  said  to  be  hot  and  hasty,  vehement, 
impetuous,  and  offensively  earnest  in  discussion.  The  great 
Lord  Chatham  has  been  taxed  with  similar  defects ;  and  like 
him,  Lord  Brougham  merges  all  minor  imperfections  in  the 
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countervailing  merits  of  bis  vast  powers  of  impulsive  oratory 
and  persuasive  argument.  His  command  of  language,  extent 
of  information  on  every  subject,  in  every  science,  embracing 
the  whole  circle  of  knowledge ;  his  felicity  in  extracting  argu- 
ments and  illustrations  from  that  vast  store  of  varied  informa- 
tion ;  his  never-fiiQing  memory,  marvellous  ability  of  grappling 
with  all  the  difficulties  of  a  question,  of  seeing  at  a  glance 
all  its  bearings,  of  sustaining  a  state  of  perpetual  mental 
activity,  of  encounteriug  opposition,  utterly  fearless  of  all  op- 
ponents, of  bearing  down  on  his  enemies,  of  sending  forth 
torrents  of  words  of  overwhelming  eloquence  on  any  occasion, 
however  sudden  the  emergency ; — these  peculiar  talents  and 
powers  have  seldom  been  equalled,  never  have  been  surpassed 
in  parliament. 

No  man  living  in  England  has  rendered  so  much  service  to 
the  Anti-Slavery  cause  as  Lord  Brougham.  On  those  ser- 
vices his  character  and  fame  might  safely  take  their  stand. 
In  that  sacred  cause  of  justice  and  humanity,  his  efforts  for 
the  abolition  of  slavery  and  the  slave  trade,  for  nearly  forty 
years,  have  been  unremitting,  and  unequalled  in  the  display  of 
intellectual  powers  that  have  been  devoted  to  those  great  objects. 
Lord  Brougham  is  now  seventy-six  years  of  age.  His 
gigantic  intellect  has  lost  none  of  its  vigour :  all  his  energies 
are  as  full  of  life  and  activity  as  they  were  thirty  years  ago. 

One  striking  characteristic  of  Lord  Brougham,  that  is 
noticeable  now,  as  it  was  remarkable  at  the  onset  of  his  career, 
is  his  uniform,  undeviating,  unaffected,  and  undisguised  de- 
testation of  meanness,  cruelty,  and  baseness,  wherever  it  is  to 
be  found,  whether  in  the  highest  or  the  humblest  station  in 
society ;  and  a  generous  and  warm  attachment  to  men  of 
worth  and  genius,  of  high  principle,  and  of  a  lofty  enthusiasm 
in  any  cause  in  which  the  interests  of  truth  are  concerned, 
quite  irrespective  of  the  position  of  the  parties  who  have  won 
his  esteem  and  bis  regard. 
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'*  Pray  remember  me  most  kindly  to  Lord  Lyndhurst,  when 
you  see  him :  a  constant  source  of  regret  with  me  is,  that  our 
political  path  has  hitherto  been  on  separate  lines,  for  I  think 
him  decidedly  the  most  powerful  and  most  efficient  man  in  our 
House ;  and  as  a  lawyer^  there  is  not  his  equal  on  the  Bench  or 
at  the  Bar. 

"  I  am  sorry  to  hear  you  give  so  unfavourable  an  account  of 
the  reputation  of  the  ministry.  They  mean  well,  and  if  they 
are  not  stronger  in  intellect  and  efficiency,  it  is  probably  not  be- 
cause they  do  not  wish  to  strengthen  themselves^  but  because 
they  would  not  be  permitted. 

'*  Your  estimate  of  the  three  books.  Miss  Kemble's,  De  La- 
martine's,  and  Bulwer's,  is  a  most  just  one.  The  latter  is  full 
of  first-rate  genius. 

'^  £llice  leaves  me  to-day ;  he  will  tell  you  what  a  charming 
life  this  is. 

'*  Yours  very  truly, 

"  Peterhoff,  September  8,  1836. 

"I  thank  you  most  sincerely  for  your  kind  remembrance 
of  me,  and  for  the  announcement  of  the  successful  termination 
of  my  appeal. 

"  I  don't  pretend  to  deny  that  I  am  much  pleased  at  the 
result ;  but  if  the  decision  had  been  unfavourable  to  me,  I 
should  have  still  been  satisfied,  because  1  should  have  been 
certain  that  the  equity  of  the  case  was  against  me  in  truth,  if 
Lord  Lyndhurst  has  so  decided  it.  We  differ  in  politics,  it  is 
true,  but  there  can  be  but  one  opinion  as  to  his  unrivalled  abi- 
lities as  a  lawyer ;  indeed,  I  should  have  been  perfectly  content 
long  ago  to  have  left  the  matter  to  his  sole  arbitration.  If  he 
had  decided  against  me  in  Chancery,  I  never  should  have  ap- 
pealed to  the  Lords. 

"  Pray  remember  me  to  Lord  Lyndhurst  when  next  you  see 
him,  and  tell  him  that  my  admiration  of  his  talents  is  only 

equalled  by  my  regret  that  their  exercise but  I  must 

not  get  into  politics,  so  will  leave  my  sentence  unfinished. 

"  1  have  been  very  unwell  lately,  and  confined  to  my  bed,  by 
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a  return  of  rheumatic  fever,  which  I  had  in  the  winter.  This 
detestable  climate  is  not  to  be  endured  but  by  persons  possess- 
ing constitutions  of  platina  or  granite. 

*•  What  a  state  of  confusion  seems  to  exist  in  England ;  when 
will  people  be  tired  of  all  these  petty  party  broils  ?  To  one 
looking  on  at  a  distance,  it  all  appears  very  mean  and  undigni- 
fied. The  paramount  interests  of  a  great  country  like  ours,  ought 
not  to  be  made  the  sport  of  party  passions  and  selfish  quibbles. 

'*  Adieu !  when  you  have  a  spare  moment  at  Kensington, 
give  me  the  benefit  of  it.  D." 

"  Louth  Castle,  August  21,  1837. 

*'  I  enclose  you  an  extract  from  a  letter  which  I  received 
this  day,  in  answer  to  my  complaint. 

*'  I  told  you  in  London  that  I  had  had  even  more  trouble 
about  this  affair,  than  all  those  of  my  embassy. 

'*  However,  I  think,  it  is  now  concluded  according  to  your 
desire. 

"  The  delay  that  has  occurred  in  notifying  the  permission 
to  dedicate,  is  not  owing  to  any  neglect  of  the  Librarian,  but 
has  arisen  from  the  uncertainty  whether  any,  except  historical 
works,  would  be  permitted.  In  order,  however,  to  obviate  this 
difficulty,  Mrs.  Fairlie's  work  has  been  looked  upon  as  Histo- 
rical Biography,  and  probably  before  you  receive  this,  you  will 
have  heard  that  the  permission  is  granted.  D." 

"  Cleveland  Row,  Saturday  night. 

'*  I  have  to  thank  you  most  sincerely  for  giving  me  an  op- 
portunity of  making  Mr.  Bulwer*s  acquaintance.  I  have  long 
admired  his  genius,  and  highly  estimated  his  pre-eminent  abi- 
lities. They  have  never  been  sufficiently  brought  into  play  by 
those  who  have  the  power  to  make  them  as  useful  to  the  country 
as  they  are  honourable  to  himself. 

"  With  these  feelings,  I  cannot  but  be  delighted  to  think  that 
I  shall  meet  him  on  Tuesday.  D. 


I  »> 


"  Cleveland  Row,  February  28,  1837. 

"  I  return  you  Mr. *s  papers.     I  can  only  repeat  to  you 

in  writing,  what  I  have  already  told  you  in  conversation,  that  I 
VOL.  III.  D 
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have  no  direct  means  of  serving  him.  You  will  perceive,  that  I 
value  my  own  independence  too  much,  to  solicit  any  place,  even 
for  my  nearest  relative  or  dearest  friend. 

"  Durham." 

On  the  back  of  this  note  there  were  some  very  remarkable 
lines  written  by  Lady  Blessington,  beginning  with  the  words — 

'*  At  midnight's  silent  hour,  when  boimd  in  sleep,"  &c. 

with  many  erasures,  and  the  traces,  apparently,  of  many  tears. 
The  hnes  will  be  found  in  the  Chapter  headed,  "  Notice  of 
the  Career  of  Lady  Blessington/'  vol.  i. 

'*  Lambton  Castle. 

"  I  had  written  to  D'Orsay,  to  say  how  sorry  I  was  that  a 
party  at  home  prevented  my  accepting  your  kind  offer. 

'^  I  should  have  liked  the  quiet  dinner  above  all  things,  and 
shall,  whenever  you  propose  it  to  me  again,  being  most  anxious 
to  become  acquainted  with  Mr.  B.  D." 

"  Lambton  Castle,  August  28, 18S7, 
"  I  enclose  you  the  Royal  permission.     It  would  be  right 
that  Mrs.  Fairlie  should  address  a  letter  of  thanks  herself  to 
Mr.  Glover.  D.** 

"  Harrington  House,  August  17,  1887. 
"^My  Lord, 
"  I  am  informed  by  Col.  Cavendish,  that  the  information  of 
the  Queen's  permission  for  Mrs.  Fairlie  to  dedicate  her  forth- 
coming  work,  entitled  *  Portraits  of  the  Children  of  the  English 
Nobility,'   to  her  Majesty,  should  be  communicated  to  your 
Lordship ;  and  I  have  therefore  the  honour  to  state,  that  Mrs. 
Fairlie's  request  has  been  very  graciously  acquiesced  in,  and 
that  she  has  permission  to  dedicate  the  work  to  her  Majesty. 
"  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  my  Lord, 
"  Your  most  obedient  servant, 

"  E.  H.  Glo^ter,  H.  M.  Libr." 
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From  Lord  Durham  to  Lady  Blessington. 

''January  24,  1838. 
**  I  really  have  no  appointment  within  my  gift,  and  it  pains 
me  extremely  to  receive  hundreds  of  applications  to  which  I 
can  only  return  the  same  answer.  /  should  be  ashamed  of  my- 
self if  I  planted  a  colony  of  British  officials  in  Canada ;  all 
Canadian  places  ought  to  be  given  to  Canadians ;  and  this  will 
be  the  case,  with  rare  exceptions,  the  nomination  of  which  will 
rest  with  the  Government  < 

*'  My  own  private  staff,  if  I  may  so  express  myself,  is  set- 
tled ;  and  if  it  was  not,  the  absence  of  pecuniary  emoluments 
would  render  these  employments  more  onerous  than  valuable. 

*'  There  is  an  expression  in  Mr.  J.  F 's  note,  that  which 

refers  to  '  my  intention  of  providing  for  him.*  I  am  not  aware 
of  having  expressed  any  such  intention,  of  having  given  any 
such  promise. 

"  The  only  recollection  I  have  of  the  matter  is,  that  you  for- 
warded me  some  documents  relating  to  Mr.  F.'s  application  to 
Lord  Palmerston,  and  that  I  declined  mentioning  his  fiame, 
unless  the  subject  was  imder  discussion,  when  I  would  certainly 
do  what  I  could  to  serve  him.  This  I  was  anxious  to  do  on  his 
brother's  account,  whom  I  admire  and  esteem  beyond  most  men ; 
but  as  to  any  promise  of  provision,  I  am  certain  I  would  not  be 
so  thoughtless  as  to  make  it.  I  never  violate  a  promise  ;  but 
never  make  one  hastily. 

'*  I  am,  as  you  may  imagine,  overwhelmed  with  business ; 
but  still  must  devote  a  greater  portion  of  my  time  than  I  could 
otherwise  spare,  to  relieve  myself  from  the  impossibility  of  an  im- 
putation of  having  failed  in  performing  that  which  I  promised. 

**  I  send  Mrs.  Fairlie  the  picture  as  she  requests ;  will  you 
give  her  my  compliments,  and  also  my  best  regards  to  my  little 
friend?  D." 

''  January  27, 1838. 

"  I  return  you  the  note,  which  completely  confirms  my 

recollection  of  what  was  my  answer  to  you.     I  repeat  again,  that 

I  have  no  places  to  bestow  which  it  would  become  me  to  offer, 

or  Mr.  F.  to  accept.     My  own  private  secretaries  are  those  who 

D  2 
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were  with  me  before.  The  nomination  of  the  one  or  two  higher 
posts  is  in  the  Government,  with  my  approval,  of  course ;  but 
as  they  belong  to  the  legal  and  parliamentary  class,  they  could 
not  affect  Mr. ; . 

"  My  power  of  direction  of  control  of  administration,  is,  as 
you  say,  unlimited,  awfully  unlimited ;  but  I  have  no  power  of 
creating  places,  no  power  of  making  any  appointment  where  no 
vacancies  exist,  or  of  fixing  on  Canadian  revenues,  English 
officials. 

*'  AVhat,  therefore,  can  I  do  ?  I  dare  not  make  a  place  expressly 
for  Mr.  F.  I  presume  he  does  not  wish  to  cross  the  Atlantic 
without  the  certainty  of  profitable  employment ;  pity  me,  for, 
in  addition  to  the  load  of  business  which  presses  on  me,  I  have 
all  the  misery  of  refusing  requests  from  many  whom  I  should 
be  too  happy  to  serve.  D.*' 

"  Cleveland  Row,  Friday  night 
"  I  return  you  the  two  notes,  with  many  thanks  for  your 
kind  communication  of  them. 

"  I  fear  you  greatly  overrate  my  means  of  justifying  the  good 
opinion  entertained  of  me.     But  I  will  do  my  best. 

"  I  am  very  anxious  to  cultivate  the  acquaintance  of  your 
two  friends,  and  have  to-night  sent  to  ask  them  to  meet  the  D. 
of  Sussex  here  at  dinner.  His  R.  H.  is  no  favourite  of  yours, 
I  know ;  but  I  have  always  found  him  a  steady  and  kind-hearted 
friend. 

"  Ellice  and  I  start  for  Paris  on  Friday  next.  Can  I  take 
any  thing  for  you  ? 

"  I  have  not  been  able  to  call  on  you  before  to-day,  being 
detained  at  home,  by  business  and  visitors,  all  the  morning ;  and 
in  the  evening,  I  am  generally  too  unwell  to  go  out. 


LETTER  FROM  LORD    JOHN   RUSSELL   TO    LADY  BLESSINGTON. 

'*  Wobum  Abbey,  Feb.  5,  1838. 
"  Dear  Lady  Blbssington, 

"  Although  I  am  in  opposition,  I  have  got  my  head  so 
muddled  with  politics,  that  I  cannot  turn  my  mind  with  any 
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effect  to  higher  and  more  agreeable  pursuits.     In  short,  I  am 
quite  unfit  to  contribute  to  *  The  Book  of  Beauty/  and  am 
almost  reduced  to  the  state  of  '  the  beast.* 
'*  This  it  is— to  get  harnessed  in  the  state  car. 

"  I  remain,  yours  faithfully, 

"  J.  Russell." 


LETTERS   FROM   LORD   LYNDHURST. 

"  March  17,  1885. 
"  Dear  Lady  Blessington, 

'*  I  would  have  called  for  the  parcel  yesterday  for  Lady 
Canterbury,  but  I  was  the  whole  of  the  day  at  the  House  of 
Lords.  I  make  a  rule  of  never  attending  public  meetings  and 
dinners.  I  have  no  objection  to  be  a  steward,  and  pay  my  con- 
tribution, if  attendance  will  be  dispensed  with.  Excuse  me  for 
this.     I  am  most  anxious  always  to  do  any  thing  you  desire. 

"  Yours  faithfully, 

"  Lyndhurst." 

[No  date.] 
"  I  would  dine  with  you  with  the  greatest  pleasure  on 
Sunday,  were  it  possible.  But  I  am  at  Richmond,  and  have 
unluckily  formed  a  party  for  that  day,  which  I  cannot  desert. 
You  judge  me  in  one  respect  quite  correctly.  I  am  not  a  bigot 
either  as  to  persons  or  things.  I  give  men  credit  for  sincerity 
when  I  can,  and  my  spirit  of  toleration  is  most  liberal  and 
extensive.  Lyndhurst." 


FROM   THE    MARQUIS    OF   LANSDOWNE. 

*'  Berkeley  Square,  Saturday. 
"  Dear  Lady  Blessington, 

**  I  will  certainly  vote  for  Mr.  Landon.    Your  recommend- 
ation, and  the  interesting  circumstances  you  mention  respecting 
his  sister,  with  whose  merits  I  am  acquainted,  at  least,  by  repu- 
tation, are  quite  sufficient  to  interest  me  strongly  in  his  favour. 
"  Believe  me,  very  faithfully  yours, 

"  Lansdowne." 
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FROM   LORD   6LENELO. 

"  Colonial  Office,  Nov.  24,  1847. 
**  Dear  Lady  Blessington, 
**  I  am  very  much  obliged  by  your  kind  note,  and  beg  you 
to  believe,  that  it  was  not  on  account  of  Mr.  EUice  alone  that  I 
took  an  interest  in  your  friend.     You  would  not  do  me  justice 
if  you  thought  so. 

"  It  will   give  you  pleasure  to  read  the  following  passage 
from  Sir  J.  Harvey's  letter  to  me : — 

"  G.  House. 
"  '  It  is  very  satisfactory  to  me  to  be  enabled  to  add,  that,  in- 
dependent of  any  personal  introductory  recommendations,  the 

high  qualities  possessed  by  Mr. are  such  as  to  render 

him  eligible  for  any  office  in  this  colony,  which  it  maybe  in  my 
power  to  confer  on  him.     I  have  accordingly  had  gpreat  pleasure 

in  assuring  Mr. of  the  desire  which  I  feel  to  serve  ^™, 

whenever  circumstances  may  enable  me  to  do  so.' 

"  I  remain,  dear  Lady  Blessington, 
"  Yours  very  truly, 

"  Glenblo.'' 

"  April  27,  18S8. 
"  I  am  happy  to  say.  Sir  J.  Harvey  has  appointed  your 
friend  to  an  office  in  the  department  of  Crown  Lands. 
"  You  have  probably  heard  of  this. 

"  Gle»blg.*' 


letters  signed  6. 

"  Downing  Street,  March  22,  18S2.    ' 

"  I  had  already  received  from  Mrs.  S a  statement  of 

the  distressed  situation  of  your  friend  and  his  family.  I  regret 
it  most  deeply,  and  the  more,  as  I  cannot,  at  present,  hold  out 
the  means  of  relief. 

**  I  have  already  more  than  once  recommended  him  strongly 
to  the  Lord  Lieutenant ;  but  in  Ireland,  as  here,  the  reductions 
which  government  has  been,  and  is  compelled  to  make,  leave 
nothing  in  our  power. 
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**  I  will  speak  to  Mr.  Ellice  about  the  reference  which  you 
say  is  to  be  made  to  the  Treasury,  and  if  any  assistance  can 
with  propriety  be  giren  in  this  manner,  I  shall  be  ready  to 
concur  in  ^affording  it.  But  it  must  depend  upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Board,  after  they  have  considered  the  case. 

"  G." 

*'  Deabest  Lady  Blessington, 

*'  I  have  also  been  mortified  to  the  greatest  degree  at  having 
missed  the  only  opportunities  I  could  have  had  of  seeing  you 
and  it  is  still  more  vexatious,  that  I  cannot  call  on  you  this 
morning.  I  have  every  minute  engaged  till  the  House  of 
Lords,  for  which  I  am  afraid  I  shall  be  so  ill  prepared,  that  if 
I  am  forced  to  speak,  I  shall  certainly  destroy  any  desire  you 
may  have  had  to  hear  me  again.     God  bless  you ! 

"  Ever  yours, 

"G.» 

"  Downing  Street,  February  16,  1888. 
'*  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  the  place  of  one  of  the  Commis- 
sioners under  the  Bill  for  the  Brcform  of  the  Church  of  Ireland, 
if  it  should  pass,  is  not  one  for  which  it  would  be  possible  for 
me  to  recommend  your  friend. 

"  G." 


FROM   THE   MARQUIS   OF  NORMANBY. 

"  Paris,  March  27,  1848. 

"  My  dear  Lady  Blessington, 

*'  I  forwarded  without  delay  your  packet  to  your  corres- 
pondent, who  has  taken  within  these  last  few  days  to  write  so 
boldly,  that  if  there  is  to  be  any  *  terror,*  he  seems  to  desire  to 
offer  himself  as  the  first  victim.  However,  all  is  now  very  quiet 
for  the  moment  here,  though  no  one  can  see  many  weeks,  or 
even  days,  into  the  future. 

"  It  was  very  kind  of  you  so  to  express  yourself  towards  me, 
and  to  cite  such  authority  to  be  '  laudatus  a  laudato '  (I  make  no 
excuse  for  quoting  Latin  to  youj,  is  always  welcome. 
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"  I  see  D'Orsay  is  helping  to  take  care  of  our  poor  English 
exports.  "  Yours  very  truly, 

"  Normanby/' 


FROM   THE   EARL   OF   WESTMORELAND. 

"  Berlin,  January  81,  — 40. 

"  My  DEAR  Lady  Blessington, 

"  I  have  written  to  recommend  that  the  wishes  in  favour  of 
your  protegee  should  be  attended  to  ;  and  if  Mrs.  Percival  will 
call  at,  or  send  to  the  Royal  Academy,  in  Tenterden  Street,  she 
will  learn  what  has  been  the  decision  of  the  Committee. 

'^  I  shall  be  most  happy  if  I  have  succeeded  in  forwarding  a 
wish  of  yours.  I  shall  be  very  anxious  to  see  the  statue  of 
Alfred,  of  which  you  speak ;  he  is  an  extraordinary  creature, 
with  his  talents  of  all  sorts  ;  coming  out  as  a  sculptor  of  high 
repute  and  perfection,  is  a  singular  proof  of  what  I  have  said 
above.  Pray  remember  me  to  him,  and  believe  me  very  sin- 
cerely yours,  Westmoreland." 


VISCOUNT  LORD  STRANGFORD. 

His  Lordship  was  bom  in  1780,  and  succeeded  to  the  title 
in  1801.  Having  resided  much  in  Portugal,  and  made  him- 
self familiar  with  the  language,  history,  and  literature  of  that 
country,  he  was  selected,  at  an  early  age,  as  a  fit  person  to  re- 
present the  British  nation  at  Lisbon  in  1806,  and  next  at  Rio 
Janeiro.  He  was  appointed  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister 
Plenipotentiary  at  the  Court  of  Sweden,  in  1820 ;  Ambassa- 
dor to  the  SubUme  Porte  a  little  later,  and  to  Russia  in  1825. 

In  1 803,  he  puWished  "  Poems  from  the  Portuguese  of 
Camoens,  with  Remarks  on  his  Life  and  Writings,"  8vo. ;  a 
work  duly  appreciated  by  those  acquainted  with  the  Portu- 
guese language  and  literature.  His  Lordship,  as  an  author, 
diplomatist,  a  man  of  fine  taste  and  pohshed  manners,  is  well 
and  advantageously  known  to  the  public.     He  owes  less  for 
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that  advantage,  to  his  intimate  acquaintance  and  friendship 
with  the  late  King  of  Hanover,  up  to  the  period  of  his  death, 
than  to  his  talents  as  a  man  of  letters,  and  his  abilities  in  his 
diplomatic  career. 

FROM   VISCOUNT   LORD    STRANGFORD. 

'*  Harley  Street,  Saturday  Evening. 
**  Pray  pity  me — for  I  do  deserve  it — not  for  being  very  ill, 
which  I  really  am,  but  for  being  obliged  to  give  up  all  hope  of 
waiting  on  you  to-morrow. 

"  I  caught  a  violent  cold  in  being  in  the  House  of  Lords  on 
Tuesday,  which  ended  in  a  fever,  and  since  that  direful  Tues- 
day, I  have  been  confined,  not  merely  to  my  room,  but  to  my 
bed,  where  I  am  '  at  this  present  writing.'  That  odious  House 
of  Lords  !  as  it  is  now  constituted,  it  is  only  beneficial  to  Peers* 
eldest  sons.  Apropos  thereof,  I  was  very  happy,  and  a  little 
proud  this  morning,  by  learning  that  my  George  (who  had  the 
honour  of  making  his  bow  one  night  last  spring  in  your  opera- 
box)  has  just  been  the  successful  candidate  for  the  '  address,*  as 

it  is  termed  (in  English ),  which  is  to  be  spoken  before  the 

King,  at  his  annual  visit  to  Eton  on  '  election.'  This  is  rather 
a  creditable  exploit  of  my  primogenitors^  though  I  don't  think 
he  shews  much  worldly  wisdom  in  starting,  in  these  times,  on  the 
'  loyal  tack.' 

"  Ever,  my  dear  Lady, 

**  Strangford." 


LETTER   SIGNED    D.    TO    LADY    BLESSINGTON. 

'*  F.  Office,  February  7,  1827. 
"  My  dear  Lady  Blessington, 

"  When  I  look  at  the  date  of  your  letter  from  Pisa,  I  feel 
quite  ashamed.  But  the  press  of  business  during  a  stormy  and 
troublesome  period,  must  be  my  excuse  for  seeming  incivility  to 
many  of  those  friends  to  whose  wishes  I  am  really  most  desirous 
to  attend.  Your  recommendation  has  the  greatest  weight  with 
me,  both  on  account  of  the  pleasure  it  would  give  me  to  oblige 
you,  and  because  I  am  quite  sure  that  you  would  not  propose 
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to  me  any  person  that  was  not  perfectly  fit  for  the  situation  in 
which  you  asked  to  see  him  placed.  If,  therefore,  during  the 
time  that  I  continue  in  office,  any  opportunity  shall  occur  that 
would  enable  me,  consistently  with  engagements  already  taken, 
to  provide  for  Mr.  P.  in  the  way  you  point  out,  I  shall  be  most 
happy  to  avail  myself  of  it,  though  I  must  also  own  to  yoa,that 
the  vacancies  in  the  consulate  line  are  so  rare,  and  the  claims 
already  existing  for  them  upon  the  office  so  numerous  and 
powerjful,  that  I  cannot  indulge  a  hope  of  being  soon  able  to 
accomplish,  as  it  would  be  scarcely  less  agreeable  to  me  than 
it  would  be  to  yourself.  Since  I  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing 
from  you,  I  have  received  a  very  kind  letter  from  Lord  Bless- 
ington.  Perhaps  you  will  allow  me  to  take  the  occasion  of  con* 
veying  to  him,  through  you,  my  acknowledgment  of  it.  Oar 
friend  Hare  has  been  in  England  about  six  weeks.  I  find  that 
during  the  last  two  years^  he  has  received  from  you  a  great  deal 
of  attention  and  hospitality,  with  which  I  am  the  more  gratified, 
because  it  is  through  me  that  he  made  an  acquaintance  that  he 
found  so  advantageous  to  him.*  Lord  B.  mentions  Count 
D'Orsay  is  still  belonging  to  your  party,  and  as  preserving  a 
friendly  recollection  of  me.  Pray  be  good  enough  to  offer  to 
him  my  compliments  and  regards. 

"  Believe  me, 

"  My  dear  Lady  Blessington, 

"  Yours  most  sincerely  and  faithfuUy, 


*  W.  S.  Lander  has  not  been  unmindful  of  the  memory  of  this  most 
amiable  and  estimable  man. 

•*  To  Francis  Hare,  buried  at  Palermo. 
**  Hare  !  thou  art  sleeping  where  the  sun  strikes  hot. 
On  the  cold  letters  that  inscribe  thy  tomb. 
And  what  there  passe th  round  thee  knowest  not, 
Nor  pierce  those  eyes  (so  joyous  once)  the  gloom  ; 
**  Else  would  the  bright  vision  of  thy  youth 
Rise  up  before  thee,  not  by  Fancy  led. 
But  moving  stately  at  the  side  of  Truth  ! 
Nor  higher  than  the  living  stand  the  dead. 

W.  S.  L." 
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FROM    LADY   BLESSINGTON   TO   SIR    ROBERT  PEEL.* 

"  Gore  House,  July,  1845. 

'*  Dear  Sir  Robert  Peel, 

''  In  the  heavy  affliction  that  has  just  occurred  to  Lady 

C ,  in  the  death  of  her  husband,  one  of  the  most  amiable 

and  kind-hearted  men  that  ever  existed;  the  thought  of  the 
ill-provided  state  in  which  she  is  left,  has,  even  during  the  first 
hours  of  a  grief  as  sincere  as  it  i&  deep,  induced  me  to  address 
you,  who  were  the  friend  of  her  departed  husband.     You  are 

aware  that  poor  dear  Lord  C *s  circumstances  were  in  a 

most  embarrassed  state,  so  much  so,  that  the  anxiety  and  in- 
creasing uneasiness  occasioned  by  them,  and  the  knowledge  that, 
at  his  death,  his  wife  and  child  would  be  left  so  ill  off,  preyed  so 
heavily  on  his  mind,  as  to  have  produced  the  fatal  event  that 
occurred  on  Sunday  last.  I  saw  him  a  prey  to  anxiety  and  dis- 
appointment that  weighed  him  to  the  earth,  and,  though  deeply 
grieved,  am  not  surprised  at  the  sad  catastrophe. 

"  You  are  aware  that  the  pension  he  had  reverts  to  his  eldest 
son,  but  with  a  saving  of  one  thousand  a  year  to  the  country ; 
but  of  this  saving  to  the  country  might  not  you,  as  an  act  of 
kindness  to  an  old  friend,  and  of  generosity  to  the  widow  and 
child  of  an  old  and  faithful  public  servant,  recommend  some 
provision  to  be  made  for  Lady  C and  her  daughter  ? 

"  The  health  of  poor  Lady  C is  such,  as  to  have  little 

hope  that  her  life  will  be  long  spared ;  therefore  a  pension  to 

revert  to  Lord  C 's   daughter,  at  her  death,  would  not  be 

imreasonable.     The  severe  disappointment  poor  Lord  C 

experienced  in  not  being  allowed  compensation  for  the  heavy 
losses  he  sustained  by  the  fire  at  Palace  Yard,  led  to  the  em- 
barrassments of  his  affairs,  and  ever  since  embittered  his  life. 

"  To  you  I  address  myself  in  favour  of  the  widow  and 
daughter  of  your  old  friend,  while  yet  he  lies  unburied,  and 
while  tears  for  his  death  almost  blind  me.  But  I  think  I  best 
shew  my  regret  for  the  departed  by  making  an  attempt  to  serve 
those  so  dear  to  him,  and  who  are  left  so  unprovided  for.  In 
a  few  days  the  Sessions  will  close,  and  before  it  does,  I  appeal 
to  those  good  feelings  which  I  am  sure  fill  your  breast,  to  take 

♦  From  a  copy  among  the  papers  of  Lady  B. 
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some  step  to  obtain  a  provision  for  the  widow  and  daughter 

the  late  Lord  C . 

"  Believe  me, 

"  Dear  Sir  Robert  Peel, 

"  Yours  faithfully, 

"  M.  Blbssimgton." 

It  was  wholly  impossible  to  carry  Lady  Blessington's  vni 
into  eflfect.     The  fund  which  benefited  by  the  death  of  Loi 

C was  the  Parliamentary  Fund.     The  fund  from  whii 

pensions  are  given,  is  that  of  the  £1200  given  by  Parliamei 
to  the  Queen  for  that  purpose.  As  to  providing  for  ai 
child  not  his,  it  was  wholly  out  of  the  question.  But  even 
he  had  a  child  to  be  provided  for,  as  well  as  a  widow,  nothiii 
but  a  Bill  could  give  that  provision  ;  and  £3000  a  year  bein 
secured  to  the  son,  who  succeeded  to  the  title,  would  be  a 
answer  to  any  application. 

Lady  Blessington  wrote  to  a  friend,  on  the  24th  of  Jul 
that  Sir  Robert  had  stated   to    her — "   how  deeply  he  r 
gretted  that  he  could  not  feel  justified  in  making  any  propos 
to  Parliament  for  a  provision  for  the  widow  and  daughter 
his  lamented  friend  Lord  C . 

*'  He  felt  very  confident  that  the  attempt  would  not  be 
^successful  one. 

"  The  provision  made  for  a  person  holding  the  offii 
which  had  been  held  by  him  on  his  retirement,  was  mo 
liberal  than  that  made  for  any  other  public  servant.  In  tl 
case  of  a  minister  of  the  Crown,  entitled,  from  the  inadequa 
of  his  private  means,  to  claim  a  retiring  allowance,  tl 
amount  was  limited  to  £2000  per  annum ;  no  provision  wba 
ever  was  made  for  the  widow.  The  pensions  granted 
Mrs.  Perceval  and  to  Lady  Canning,  the  widows  of  Prin 
Ministers  dying  while  in  the  exercise  of  the  highest  fun 
tions,  were  special  and  exceptional  cases. 

"  The  provision  made  for  Lord  C was  an  annu 
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pension  of  £4000  for  his  own  life,  and  £3000  for  his  son, 
until  his  son  should  succeed  to  a  lucrative  sinecure  office. 

"  He  was  not  aware  of  any  instance,  in  which  a  pension 
has  been  granted  to  a  widow  of  a  person  holding  such  an 
office ;  and  he  was  confident  that  the  House  of  Commons,  con- 
sidering the  liberality  of  the  provision  made  for  Lord  C 

on  his  retirement,  and  contrasting  it  with  the  provision  made 
for  other  public  servants,  would  not  consent  to  the  establish- 
ment of  the  precedent,  which  such  an  arrangement  as  that 
which  she  proposed  would  constitute. 

"  He  was  compelled,  therefore,  very  reluctantly,  so  far  as 
private  and  personal  feelings  were  concerned,  to  decline  ac- 
ceding to  her  suggestion." 

From  another  letter  of  Lady  Blessington,  dated  the  6th  of 
August,  1845,  it  appears  that  her  exertions  for  her  deceased 
friend's  family  were  not  to  be  discouraged  even  by  the  very 
explicit  statement  just  referred  to ;  she  renewed  her  appli- 
cation to  Sir  Robert,  modifying  it,  however ;  but  it  was  at- 
tended with  no  better  success  than  the  former.  Sir  Robert 
had  stated  to  her : — 

"  He  could  not  think  it  would  be  for  the  real  advantage  of 
the  family  of  the  late  Lord,  even  if  the  means  existed,  that  a 
provision  should  be  made  for  his  daughter  from  the  CivU 
List. 

"  The  whole  sum  available  for  the  grant  of  pensions  for  the 
present  year  was  £700. 

"  From  such  a  fund  was  the  vain  attempt  to  be  made,  that 
had  to  meet  the  various  claims  upon  the  bounty  of  the  Crown, 
founded  upon  personal  service  to  the  Crown ;  public  service 
not  otherwise  provided  for,  and  eminent  literary  and  scientific 
merit. 

"  No  pension  granted  (for  the  one  to  Madlle.  D'Este  stood 
upon  special  grounds)  would  probably  exceed  £200,  and  he 
did  not  think  that  a  pension  of  such  an  amount  would  be  an 
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appropriate  recognition  of  the  services  she  would  have  con- 
sidered." 

Poor  Lady  Blessington  writes,  that  she  had  made  one  more 

effort  for  a  very  limited  provision  for  a  daughter  of  Lord  C 

by  a  former  husband ;  but  it  failed,  like  the  former.  Sir  Robert 
had  plainly  given  her  to  understand : — 

"  The  means  did  not  exist,  at  the  present,  at  least,  of 
making  even  the  limited  provision  for  the  daughter,  which 
alone  could  be  made  under  any  circumstances. 

'^  Assurances  had  been  already  given,  the  fulfilment  of 
which  would  entirely  absorb  the  sum  available  for  the  current 
year." 

LORD  ABINGER. 

The  Right  Honourable  Sir  James  Scarlett,  Baron  Abinger, 
a  Privy  Councillor,  Lord  Chief  Baron  of  the  Exchequer, 
&c.  &c.,  was  born  in  Jamaica,  where  his  family  had  been  long 
resident,  and  held  considerable  property.  A  younger  brother 
of  his.  Sir  Robert  Scarlett,  had  been  for  many  years  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Island. 

James  was  sent  to  England,  at  an  early  age,  for  education. 
He  graduated  in  Cambridge  in  1790,  and  in  1794  was  called 
to  the  bar.  He  rose  rapidly  in  his  profession  as  an  advocate, 
and  obtained  a  silk  gown  in  1816.  He  offered  himself  for 
the  borough  of  Lewes  in  1812,  but  lost  the  election ;  and 
again  in  1816,  contested  the  borough,  and  was  defeated. 
In  18 18,  he  entered  Parliament  for  Lord  Fitzwilliam's  borough 
of  Peterborough.  His  success  in  parliament,  however,  was 
far  from  answering  the  expectations  of  his  friends.  In  1822 
he  stood  for  the  borough  of  Cambridge,  and  was  defeated ; 
but  was  immediately  afler  re-chosen  for  Peterborough. 

In  1822,  in  Mr.  Canning's  administration,  he  was  made 
Attorney-General,  and  was  knighted  the  same  year.  Fromi 
this  period,  Sir  James  manifested  very  strongly  and  conspicu- 
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ously.  Conservative  principles.  In  1828,  he  ceased  to  be 
Attorney-General,  and  was  succeeded  by  Sir  Charles  Wethe- 
reU.  In  May,  1829,  Sir  Charles  made  a  violent  speech  in 
opposition  to  Catholic  Emancipation,  and  was  dismissed  by 
the  Duke  of  Wellington.  Sir  James  Scarlett  was  appointed 
by  the  Duke  to  succeed  Sir  Charles  WethereU,  who  again 
offered  himself  to  the  borough  of  Peterborough,  and  was  re- 
elected. 

The  new  Attorney-General  was  soon  called  on  to  file  criminal 
informations  against  "  The  Morning  Journal,"  "  The  Atlas," 
and  other  papers,  for  libels  on  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and 
Lord  Chancellor  Lyndhurst.  In  1830,  on  the  Whigs  coming 
into  office.  Sir  James  Scarlett's  office  of  Attorney-General 
was  conferred  on  Mr.  Denman.  In  1831,  Sir  James  offered 
himself  to  the  electors  of  Cockermouth,  and  was  returned  by 
them. 

The  following  year  he  stood  for  Norwich,  on  the  Tory  in- 
terest, and  was  returned  also. 

A  tender  appeal  in  behalf  of  Sir  James  Scarlett  to  the 
ladies  of  Norwich,  in  the  contest  of  1832,  and  in  favour  also 
of  a  brother  candidate,  is  one  of  the  most  amusing  specimens 
of  grave  rigmarole  electioneering  eloquence  on  record : — 

"  Tb  the  Ladies  of  Norwich. — *  None  but  the  brave  de- 
serve the  fair.' — If  ever  the  sweets  of  social  virtue,  the  wrath 
of  honest  zeal,  the  earnings  of  industry,  and  the  prosperity  of 
trade,  had  any  influence  in  the  female  breast,  you  have  now 
a  happy  opportunity  of  exercising  it  to  the  advantage  of  your 
country — your  cause.  If  ever  the  feelings  of  a  parent,  wife, 
sister,  fnend,  or  lover,  had  a  sympathy  with  public  virtuCy 
now  is  your  time  to  indulge  the  fonder  passion.  If  ever  you 
felt  for  the  ruin  and  disgrace  of  England,  and  for  the  miseries 
and  deprivations  occasioned  by  the  obnoxious  Reform  Bill^ 
you  are  called  on,  by  the  most  tender  and  affectionate  tie  in 
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nature,  to  exert  your  persuasive  influence  on  the  mind  of 
father,  brother,  husband,  or  lover :  tell  them  not  to  seek  fil 
duty,  congenial  regard,  matrimonial  comfort,  nor  tender  co\ 
pliance,  till  they  have  saved  your  country  from  perdition  I 
posterity  from  slavery  I  History  furnishes  us  with  instant 
of  female  patriotism !  equal  to  any  in  the  page  of  war  a 
politics.  0 !  may  the  generous  and  beatific  charms  of 
male  persuasion  prevail  with  the  citizens  of  Norwich^ 
espouse  the  cause  of  real  liberty — of 

"Stormont  and  Scarlett."* 

The  ex-Attorney-General's  and  Lord  Stormont's  electic 
eering  eloquence  on  this  occasion,  and  the  enthusiastic  warn 
of  its  expression,  is  gravely  commented  on  in  the  periodi 
in  which  this  epistolary  gem  has  been  preserved : — 

" '  If  ever  the  sweets  of  social  virtue,'  say  these  galli 
champions  of  the  close  borough  system,  '  the  wrath  of  hom 
zeal,  the  earnings  of  industry,  and  the  prosperity  of  trade,  fa 
any  influence  in  the  female  breast,  you  have  now  a  happy  c 
portunity  of  exercising  it  to  the  advantage  of  your  country- 
your  cause.'  The  idea  of  exercising  female  breasts  to  t 
advantage  of  the  country,  is,  at  all  events,  original,  and  t 
hint  in  the  following  paragraph,  that '  now  is  the  time  to  i 
dulge  the  fonder  passion,'  is  of  exceedingly  questionable  n 
rality." 

In  December,  1834,  when  Peel  came  into  power,  Sir  Jaa 
was  made  Chief  Baron,  with  a  peerage,  by  the  title  of  Bar 
Abinger,  and  his  son  succeeded  to  the  seat  for  Norwich. 

In  the  House  of  Peers,  Lord  Abinger  spoke  but  seldoi 
and  then  chiefly  on  legal  questions.  He  was  irregular  in  1 
attendance  in  the  house,  and  evinced  there  by  his  votes  1 
repugnance  to  liberalism,  and  his  strong  sympathy  with  oo 
servativc  views  and  old  Tory  political  principles^  As  an  a 
♦  New  Monthly  Magazine,  August,  1832. 
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vocate,  it  is  UQiversally  admitted,  Sir  James  Scarlett  was  un. 
rivalled.  He  had  those  qualifications  for  legal  eminence,  which 
have  such  an  extraordinary  effect  in  attracting  attention  to  the 
merits  of  ''  young  men  behind  the  bar."  He  had  an  intelli- 
goit  air,  and  a  prepossessing  personal  appearance.  He  had 
one  of  those  compact,  business-looking  faces,  that  look  well 
with  a  wig.  Sir  James,  moreover,  had  an  appearance  of 
confidence  in  himself,  which  begets  a  feeling  of  confidence  in 
others.  He  had  a  twinkling  expression  of  sagacity  in  his 
look,  and  a  humorous  aspect,  which  told  amazingly  with  juries. 
He  had,  above  all,  a  good  knowledge  of  human  nature,  and 
a  keen  perception  of  character,  which  enabled  him  to  deal 
with  juries  and  jurors  individually  and  collectively,  and  gave 
him  singular  advantage  over  other  advocates  in  addressing 
himself  to  the  feelings,  interests,  biases,  and  prepossessions 
of  people  in  a  jury  box.  The  consummate  art  of  his  advo- 
cacy  was  exhibited  in  sinking  the  professional  character  of  tlie 
advocate,  elevating  the  merits  of  his  case,  adapting  his  sug- 
gestions and  inferences  to  the  prevailing  opinions  or  prejudices 
of  the  jury,  and  appearing  before  them  in  an  easy,  nonchalant 
manner,  speaking  colloquially  of  matters  that  he  happened  to 
have  become  conversant  with,  enlarging  on  points  useful  to  his 
case  without  any  apparent  sophistry,  or  slurring  over  others 
that  were  hurtful  to  it  in  a  way  the  least  calculated  to  draw 
observation  to  the  astuteness  practised  in  tiding  over  the  dif- 
ficulties he  had  to  deal  with.  He  abstained  from  all  attempts 
at  oratorical  display. 

On  the  bench,  "  he  was  not  an  ornamental  judge,  but  he 
made  a  useful  one."  In  more  than  one  sense  of  the  word, 
he  did  not  make  a  shetuy  judge.  During  the  latter  years  of 
his  life,  and  from  his  elevation  to  the  bench.  Lord  Abinger 
had  grown  very  robust  and  florid.  A  severe  attack  of  illness 
had  latterly  csmsed  him  to  wear  a  black  patch  over  one  of  his 
eyes,  and  his  mfirmity  obliged  him  to  walk  with  a  stick,  and 

VOL.  III.  E 
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to  move  his  lower  extremities  apparently  with  great  difliculty. 
He  was  seized  with  paralysis  within  two  hours  after  presiding 
as  one  of  the  Judges  of  the  Norfolk  Circuit,  on  the  2nd  of 
April,  1844,  and  in  four  days  more  he  died  of  this  attack. 

Lord  Abinger  married,  in  1793,  the  third  daughter  of 
Peter  Campbell,  Esq.,  of  Kilmoray,  in  Argyleshire,  by  whom 
he  had  issue,  three  sons  and  two  daughters.  He  married 
2ndly,  in  1843,  the  widow  of  the  Rev.  Henry  John  Ridlsy, 
of  Ockley.* 

The  eminence  of  Lord  Abinger  in  the  legal  profession,  and 
his  judicial  position,  are  better  known  than  his  literary  tastes, 
the  kindness  of  his  disposition,  and  the  urbanity  of  his  man- 
ners. 

"  I  remember,"  (says  Lady  Blessington,  in  her  "  Diary  in 
France,")  "  how  much  struck  I  was  with  Sir  James  Scarlett's 
countenance,  when  he  was  first  presented  to  me.  It  has  in 
it  such  a  happy  mixture  of  sparkling  intelligence  and  good 
nature,  that  I  was  immediately  pleased  with  him,  even  before 
I  had  an  opportunity  of  knowing  the  rare  and  excellent  quali- 
ties for  which  he  is  distinguished,  and  the  treasiu'es  of  know- 
ledge with  which  his  mind  is  stored.  I  have  seldom  met  any 
man  so  well  versed  in  literature  as  Sir  James  Scarlett,  or  with 
a  more  refined  taste  for  it ;  and  when  one  reflects  on  the 
arduous  duties  of  his  profession — duties  which  he  has  ever 

*  His  Lordship's  eldest  son,  the  Honourable  Robert  Campbell 
Scarlett,  now  Lord  Abinger,  was  bom  in  1794  ;  his  second  son.  Colonel 
the  Honourable  James  York  Scarlett,  served  in  the  6th  Dragooa 
Guards ;  his  youngest  son  was  Secretary  of  Legation  to  the  Britisli 
Embassy  in  Florence  in  1S44.  One  of  his  daughters,  who  nuurisd 
Lord  Campbell,  in  1821  (whilst  Sir  John  Campbell),  was  created  a 
Peeress  in  1836.  His  third  daughter  is  the  widow  of  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Sir  £.  Currey,  K.C.B.  The  will  of  Lord  Abinger,  strange  to  say, 
which  was  in  his  Lordship's  own  hand-writing,  though  «ztrenialy 
short,  was  yet  informally  executed.  No  executor  was  appointed  by 
him.     The  property  was  sworn  under  £18,000. 
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fulfilled  with  such  credit  and  advantage  to  others — it  seems 
little  short  of  miraculous,  how  he  could  have  found  time  to 
have  made  himself  so  intimately  acquainted,  not  only  with 
the  classics^  but  with  all  the  elegant  literature  of  England  and 
France." 

LETTER   FROM   J.    SCARLETT,    ESQ.   TO    LADY   BLESSINGTON. 

*'  Saturday,  February  2,  1822. 
"  My  dear  Madam, 
•'  Accept  my  best  thanks  for  having  rendered  the  amusements 
of  an  amateur  more  interesting  than  I  have  yet  found  them. 
To  say  of  your  little  production  that  it  is  lively  and -well  writ- 
ten, is  the  lowest  degree  of  praise  to  which  it  is  entitled.  It 
proves  to  me  that  you  were  destined  for  higher  things. 

'*  I  wish  I  could  accept  your  proposal  for  Monday,  the  10th ; 
but  the  Speaker  has  pre-occupied  me  for  that  day. 

**  Ever  yours  truly, 

•*  J.  Scarlett." 

LETTERS  FROM  LORD  ABINGER  TO  LADY  BLESSINGTON. 

"  New  Street,  Tuesday. 
"  My  DEAR  Lady  Blessington, 

**  I  lost  no  time  in  complying  with  your  desire  ;  the  answer 
expressed  a  general  disposition  favourable  to  your  wish,  but 
represented  that  an  insurmountable  obstacle  had  been  thrown 
in  the  way  of  any  reparation  by  D'Orsay's  letter.  If  that  can 
be  re-called,  I  think  something  might  be  done.  May  it  not  be 
said  or  written  by  the  Count,  that  the  note  was  addressed  in  a 
moment  of  excitement,  from  reading  the  article ;  and  that,  upon 
reflection,  he  desired  to  withdraw  it,  that  no  traces  might  remain 
of  any  design  to  irritate  by  strong  expressions  ;  and  to  leave  it 
to  his  own  feelings,  and  imbiassed  judgment,  whether  it  would 
not  be  proper  to  qualify  the  conclusion,  by  a  more  temperate 
expression  of  an  opinion  than  was  probably  formed  on  a  partial 
view  of  the  work  ?  i 

**  If  the  letter  could  be  thus  withdrawn,  the  course  would  be 
left  open  to  you,  to  take  an  obvious  way  of  setting  matters  right. 
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I  have  not  read  the  article ;  but  from  what  I  heard  of  it,  it 
pears  to  me  the  critic  has  nnjustly  imputed  to  the  author 
whole  faults  of  one  of  the  characters^  which  is  the  most  c 
demned. 

"  The  views  of  society  and  of  morals,  when  taken  by  'S 

M ,  and  examined  according  to  her  standard^  are  not  ne 

sarily  the  views  of  the  author. 

"  It  may  with  more  candour  be  supposed,  that  she  expre 
her  own  sentiments  in  the  language  of  the  characters  that 
held  up  as  better  examples. 

"  This  is  ground  enough  for  an  honourable  amende.  I  an 
much  engaged,  that  I  really  have  not  time  to  call  on  you. 

"  Adieu^  ever  your 
*^  Abimqeb. 

"  New  Street,  Sunday 
*'  I  can  refuse  you  nothing.  A  very  severe  and  lasting  i 
and  cough  almost  unfit  me  for  company ;  but  if  I  do  not 
worse,  I  will  surely  join  you  on  Friday,  hoping  that  yoa 
excuse  my  propensity  to  bark,  as  it  does  not  arise  from  hji 
phobia ;  on  the  contrary,  I  drink  nothing  but  water. 

"  I  have  made  acquaintance  with  *  the  Two  Friends/ 
relish  them  much.  In  truth,  I  have  devoted  two  succes 
midnight  hours  to  them,  and  left  them  only  when  they  v 
about  to  ^o  to  their  chambers  after  marriage.  I  like  the  be 
the  characters  are  well  drawn,  the  incidents  well  imagined, 
interest  well  kept  up,  the  sentiments  of  a  high  moral  cast, 
the  composition  occasionally  rises  into  great  elegance,  an< 
always  marked  by  correct  feeling,  well  expressed.  Af^ 
much  of  commendation,  you  will^  I  know,  receive  as  weU 
critical  remark. 

**  Had  I  been  at  your  elbow  when  you  wrote,  I  would 
have  allowed  you  to  make  use  of  two  or  three  words,  whi^ 
dislike  ;  one  is  affreeability,  which,  if  English,  is  not  agrees 
and  therefore  does  not  suit  you.  But  it  is  not  English :  ag 
ableness  is  the  right  word.  Another  is  the  word  menially,  wh 
though  a  good  word,  has  been  so  much  abused  by  indiflhi 
writers,  that  I  have  taken  a  dislike  to  it,  and  would  banii 
from  the  novels  of  my  friends.     I  do  not  recollect  any  other 
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"  I  am  Tery  glad  to  hear  what  you  say  of  Burdett.  I  ex- 
pected it  of  him,  and  hope  that  many  will  follow  his  example, 
though  it  is  not  the  lot  of  many  to  possess  his  high  and  honour- 
able feeling. 

"  The  *  Law  Magazine  *  has  been  sent  to  me,  with  the  proper 
title-page  cut  open.  Surely  I  ought  to  be  satisfied  with  it,  but 
it  is  too  flattering.  I  cannot  imagine,  however,  where  the  writer 
picked  up  the  notion  that,  when  I  was  Attorney-General,  I  en- 
tertained any  project  of  increasing  the  expense  of  admissions — 
(to  the  bar,  I  presume).  Such  a  thought  never  entered  my 
bead,  nor  did  I  ever  hear  it  discussed  by  anybody.  I  certainly 
did  propose  a  regulation,  which  was  afterwards  adopted,  and  of 
which  I  have  heard  no  complaint.  That  regulation  was,  to 
submit  candidates  for  admission  to  the  Law  Societies  to  a  pre- 
vious examination,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  their  fitness  by  edu- 
cation to  become  members  of  a  learned  profession.  It  must  be 
this  to  which  the  writer  alludes. 

"  Abinger.'* 

*'  Lancaster,  August  16,  1835. 

*'  A  thousand  thanks  for  your  kind  letter,  which  reached  me 
yesterday.  It  is  always  a  satisfaction  to  think  that  there  is 
somebody  two  or  three  hundred  miles  away,  that  cares  about 
you.  I  seem,  at  this  distance  from  home,  and  surrounded  by 
ceremonies  and  frivolities,  as  if  I  were  in  a  foreign  land,  where 
nobody  took  any  interest  about  me,  which  makes  a  letter  from 
you,  at  all  times  agreeable,  doubly  charming. 

**  I  am  much  flattered  with  the  opinion  you  have  given  of  my 
little  contribution  to  Mackintosh's  Life.  I  think,  however,  that 
I  owe  some  part  of  your  commendation  to  your  partiality  for 
me,  and  therefore  I  am  the  more  pleased  by  it.  I  must  say, 
however,  that  it  does  not  look  so  well  in  print  as  I  hoped  it 
would,  and  that  I  see  much  to  correct  in  it.  I  believe,  how- 
ever, that  I  have  given  a  true  character  of  Mackintosh's  mind, 
which  was  candour  itself.  You  will  find,  in  the  main,  that 
Sydney  Smith  agrees  with  me,  though  he  falls  into  the  satirical 
vein  to  enliven  his  praise.  Why  mention  so  unimportant  a  trifle 
as  the  manner  of  shaking  hands  with  his  friends?  It  is  true 
enough,  that  he  presented    a   flat,   vmbending  hand,  as  most 
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Scotchmen  do  ;  but  it  is  equally  true,  that  in  a  moment  he  ] 
you  at  ease  by  his  conversation,  which  had  nothing  either  o 
or  reserved  about  it  Though  he  possessed  a  great  power 
conversation,  and  brought  more  originality  into  it  than  a 
other  man  I  ever  knew,  yet  it  was  his  great  object  to  draw  otl 
men  out,  and  learn  what  they  had  to  say  about  what  they  b 
knew.  The  conduct  of  the  Whigs  towards  him  was  ungratd 
I  have  not  said  half  what  I  thought  of  it  After  all,  I  thi 
the  most  entertaining  part  of  the  Memoirs,  his  own  Letters  i 
Journals.  Some  of  the  former  will  give  you  a  notion  of  \ 
depth  and  compass  of  his  mind. 

"  I  find  everything  tranquil  in  the  North,  and  no  exert 
whatever  in  favour  of  the  Corporation  Bill.  The  partisans 
it  are  few,  and  led  by  the  old  hacknied  Whig  and  Badi 
spouters,  who  have  ceased  to  possess  the  countenance  and  si 
port  of  any  respectable  person.  Nothing  will  be  a  more  ft 
error  in  the  Peers  than  to  take  counsel  of  Fear.  They  oof 
to  consider  the  Radical  and  some  of  the  Whig  leaders  in  \ 
House  of  Commons  as  bent  upon  their  destruction,  and  t] 
every  step  taken  by  the  instigation  of  such  persons,  is  a  si 
towards  ruin.  If  the  power  of  the  House  of  Commons  is  to 
wielded  by  Hume  and  O'Connell,  the  day  of  battle  must  con 
and  it  is  better  that  it  should  come  while  the  Peers  are  en 
than  when  they  are  prostrate. 

**  As  soon  as  I  can  dispose  of  my  business,  I  shall  bend  i 
way  towards  town,  where  I  shall  hope  for  the  happiness  of  • 
ing  you. 

"  Abinobb/' 

"  Abinger  Hall,  October  21,  18S6 
"  I  would  not  thank  you  for  your  last  kind  present,  til 
had  learned  the  value  of  it,  by  reading  the  book.  My  woi 
are  not  a  mere  compliment  then,  as  I  must  acknowledge  tha 
read  it  with  pleasure,  not  only  from  the  interest  of  the  stori 
but  from  the  style,  which  is  perspicuous,  sprightly,  and  agr 
able,  exactly  suited  to  such  a  work. 

*'  But  allow  me  to  remark,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  lo^ 
are  those  of  a  young  gentleman,  though  he  was  an  elderly  g< 
tlcman  when  he  told  his  stories.     I  believe  he  is  a  true  skef 
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of  many  Tain  old  bachelors.  To  make  the  loves  of  an  elderly 
gentleman  agreeable  in  narration,  would  be  as  difficult,  I  fear, 
as  to  make  them  tolerable  in  reality.  There  are,  however,  four 
letters  of  Rousseau,  called  Lettres  d*un  Stxagenaxre^  in  which  he 
has  undertaken,  by  the  force  of  his  style  and  sentiment,  to  make 
the  passion  of  a  writer  at  that  age  interesting.  I  wish  you  would 
look  at  them,  and  tell  me  if  he  has  been  successful. 

"  I  have  been  but  two  half-days  in  town  since  the  ISth  of 
August,  but  shall  return  by  the  first  of  next  month  to  my  Italian 
House.  Soon  after,  you  will  see,  or,  at  least,  hear  of  me,  at 
Gore  House.  I  have  been  wandering  in  Germany  and  Swit- 
lerland  with  my  youngest  son,  and  would  call  my  tour  pleasant, 
had  it  not  been  accompanied  by  too  much  rain  and  cold. 

"  Returning  through  Paris,  the  first  person  I  encountered  on 
emerging  firom  the  hotel  was  Lady  Canterbury.  She  made  us 
pass  the  evening  with  her,  and  dine  there  the  next  day. 
I  i^''  My  Lord  seems  very  happy,  and  has  a  beautiful  house. 
His  eldest  son  was  with  him ;  they  do  not  talk  of  returning ; 
she  read  me  a  portion  of  a  letter  firom  you  respecting  the  zShh 
at  Gaston  Hall. 

''  I  remained  but  three  days  at  Paris,  and,  on  my  landing  at 
Dover,  found  L preparing  for  Paris  ;  where,  if  you  be- 
lieve some  of  the  French  papers,  he,  together  with  P , 

has  been  conspiring  with  the  King  of  the  French,  to  turn  out 
the  Whigs.  I  wish  with  all  my  heart,  they  may  succeed  before 
it  is  too  late. 

*'  Au  revoir,  adieu, 

"  Abinger." 

"  Lincohi,  March  6,  1837. 
*'  I  am  not  a  greater  believer  in  their  resignation,  because 
the  Whigs  profess  an  intention  to  resign.  Their  first  object 
is  to  keep  their  places,  at  any  sacrifice  of  principle;  their 
second  is  to  place  the  country  in  such  a  state  as  to  give  the 
greatest  embarrassment  to  their  successors  and  to  the  King.  I 
believe  some  among  them  call  this  patriotism. 

"  Abinobr.'' 
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*'  New  Street,  March  8, 1888. 
*'  As  you  place  yourself  in  my  hands  touching  your  com- 
munication with  Barnes,  I  shall  play  the  pigrt  of  a  loyal,  as  well 
as  faithful  ambassador,  in  using  the  best  discretion  to  adrance 
your  object.  I  shall  not  therefore  send  your  letter,  not  because 
I  do  not  concur  in  the  remarks  it  contains,  but  because  it  has  a 
tendency  to  rip  up  the  old  quarrel,  by  putting  him  under  the 
necessity  either  of  recanting  his  criticism,  or  of  vindicating  it. 
Now,  I  think  the  peace  is  a  good  peace,  and  promises  to  be  lasting, 
unless  disturbed  by  a  recurrence  to  former  differences.  It  ii 
better,  therefore,  to  allow  me  to  make  your  acknowledgments 
in  general  terms  of  civility.  He  knows  already  my  sentiments 
on  the  fallacy  of  the  former  critique.  He  must  also  know  yours, 
and  the  recurrence  to  it  looks  as  if  you  made  it  of  more  import- 
ance than  it  becomes  you  to  do.  I  will  come  and  see  you  as 
soon  as  I  can. 

"  Abinoer.'* 

"  Maidstone,  July  26, 1840. 
"  I  delayed  replying  to  your  letter,  in  the  hope  that  I 
might  have  something  to  say,  which  would  be  agreeable  to  you. 
I  find,  on  casting  up  my  accounts  of  patronage  in  the  revising 
barristers'  department,  that  I  cannot  find  a  vacancy  for  Mr. 
H . 

"  I  wish  I  could  have  complied  with  your  other  request,  but  I 
assure  you  I  have  not  been  able  to  read  or  write  without  effort, 
in  consequence  of  the  state  of  my  eyes  ;  and  all  the  poetry  of 
former  times,  which  you  suppose  finds  place  in  my  portfolio, 
has  long  been  committed  to  the  flames. 

'*  I  make  a  vow,  however,  to  pay  my  respects  to  Gore  House, 

the  first  moment  that  I  can  possibly  spare  after  my  return  to 

town. 

"  Abinobr." 


LORD  ROSSLYN. 

Sir  James  St.  Clair  Erskine,  Bart.,  succeeded  to  the  title 
and  estates  of  his  uncle,  Lord  Loughborough,  in  1802,  as 
second  Earl.     His  Lordship  was  a  General  Officer,  Colonel  of 
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the  9th  Regiment  of  Dragoons.  He  married,  in  1790,  the 
eldest  daughter  of  the  Hon.  Edward  Bouverie.  The  Earl, 
who  was  a  Councillor  of  State  to  the  King  in  Scotland,  and 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  Fifeshire,  died  in  January,  1836,  in  his 
seventy-fifth  year.  Lord  Rosslyn,  on  entering  into  politics, 
linked  himself  with  the  Tory  party,  and  for  some  time,  on  all 
great  questions  and  important  occasions,  he  acted  as  whipper-in 
to  his  party.  In  1829,  we  see  by  his  letters  what  an  active 
part  he  took  in  that  capacity  on  the  Catholic  Question.  His 
amiable  qualities  in  private  life  endeared  him  to  all  who  knew 
him,  and  caused  him  to  be  one  of  the  most  esteemed  friends 
of  Lady  Blessingtoa  He  corresponded  with  her  Ladyship 
when  she  resided  in  St.  James's  Square,  and  at  a  later  period 
on  a  subject  of  great  public  interest  with  her  husband. 

Letters  from  Lord  Rosslyn  to  Lord  Blessington. 

[No  date,  but  must  have  been  written  in  1829,  imme- 
diately previous  to  the  introduction  of  the  Catholic 
Emancipation  Act.] 
"  My  dear  Lord  Blessington, 

"  Knowing  the  deep  interest  you  have  always  taken  in  the 
peace  and  prosperity  of  Ireland,  and  the  anxious  zeal  with 
which  you  have  upon  every  occasion  exerted  yourself  in  favour 
of  the  repeal  of  the  civil  disabilities  upon  the  Catholics,  I 
take  the  earliest  opportunity  of  apprizing  you  of  the  present 
situation  of  that  qutsstion. 

**  It  has  become  of  the  utmost  consequence  to  obtain  the  best 
attendance  of  the  friends  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  in  order 
to  give  all  possible  support  to  the  measure  proposed  by  the  Duke 
of  Wellington. 

"  I  am  persuaded  that  you  will  feel  with  me,  that  the  present 
is  a  crisis  that  calls  for  every  possible  exertion  and  sacrifice 
irom  those  who  have  as  strong  feelings  and  as  deep  a  stake  in 
the  peace  and  prosperity  of  Ireland  as  you  have ;  and  can- 
not fail  to  be  aware,  that  the  object  of  the  Orange  and  Bruns- 
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wick  Clubs,  in  both  countries,  is  to  defeat  the  salutary  measures 
proposed  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  consequently  to  en- 
danger the  security  of  all  property  in  Ireland,  and  the  peace  of 
the  empire- 

*'  If  you  see  this  subject  in  the  same  light  as  I  do,  you  will 
not  hesitate  to  come  over  to  take  your  seat ;  and  I  should  ven- 
ture to  suggest  to  your  Lordship,  if  that  should  be  your  deter- 
mination, that  you  should  come  before  the  second  reading  of  the 
bill,  and  remain  till  after  the  committee ;  and  if  you  will  do  me 
the  honour  to  signify  your  commands  to  me,  I  will  take  care  to 
give  you  timely  notice  of  the  day  on  which  it  may  be  necessary 
for  you  to  be  in  the  House  of  Lords,  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
the  oaths,  and  will  take  the  charge  of  seeing  that  your  writ  it 
ready. 

'•  ROSSLYK.- 

"  St.  James'  Square,  Sept.  23,  1829. 
"  I  write  to  thank  you  for  your  letter,  and  to  express  the 
satisfaction  I  feel  in  your  promise  of  support  to  this  important 
and  interesting  question ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  public 
expression  of  your  sentiments  will  do  credit  to  your  talents,  and 
be  of  advantage  to  the  great  cause  to  which  you  have  so  long 
devoted  your  attention — the  peace  and  prosperity  of  Ireland. 

"  I  trust  you  will  not  leave  Paris  later  than  the  12th,  for  it  is 
desirable  that  you  should  be  in  London  by  the  17th,  to  take 
your  seat. 

*'  Yours  faithfully, 

''  ROSSLTH.*' 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

ISAAC   D'iSRAELI,    ESQ.* 

The  author  of  "  The  Curiosities  of  Literature,"  Isaac  Disraeli, 
of  honoured  memory,  the  literary  historian,  was  born  at  En- 
field, near  London,  in  May,  1766,  and  was  the  only  son  of 
Benjamin  Disraeli,  a  Venetian  merchant,  of  the  Jewish  per- 
suasion, long  established  in  England. 

English  Literature  is  therefore  indebted  to  Italy,  Judaism^ 
and  Venetian  commerce,  for  two  of  its  most  distinguished 
sons ;  and  English  politics  and  statesmanship  to  the  same  old 
sources,  for  a  public  man,  who  has  achieved  for  himself  an 
eminent  position,  and  the  leadership  of  a  great  party. 

Isaac  Disraeli  was  sent,  at  an  early  age,  to  Holland  :  he 
passed  some  years  of  boyhood  in  Amsterdam  and  Leyden  ; 
acquired  there  a  great  knowledge  of  languages,  and  some 
knowledge,  but  not  a  very  extensive  acquaintance,  with  the 
classics. 

On  his  return  to  England,  he  applied  himself  a  great  deal 
to  books,  and  made  his  first  known  appearance  in  print  in  the 
"  Gentleman's  Magazine,"  for  December,  1786.  That  article 
of  four  pages,  entitled  "  Remarks  on  the  Biographical  Ac- 
counts of  the  late  Samuel  Johnson,  LL.D.,"  bore  the  signa- 
ture J.  D.  I. 

*  The  particulars  of  the  career  of  the  elder  D' Israeli,  given  in  this 
sketch,  are  gathered  chiefly  from  a  highly  interesting  Memoir, published 
in  "  the  Gentleman's  Magazine/*  for  July,  1 848,  which  has  been  as- 
cribed to  his  distinguished  son ;  and  also  from  numerous  references  to 
him  in  Lady  Blessington's  papers. 
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But  long  previously,  and  subsequently  to  the  date  of  that 
Essay,  his  leading  passion  was  a  love  of  poetry,  and  an  am- 
bition to  write  poetry.  He  began  to  discover  that  he  was  not 
destined  to  succeed  in  that  line,  so  early  as  1788  ;  but  he  went 
on,  in  spite  of  fate,  wooing  the  Muses,  whom  he  had  made 
divers  vows  to  abandon;  and  in  1803,  published  a  volume 
of  "  Narrative  Poems,"  in  4to. 

In  1799,  appeared  "Love  and  Humility,  a  Roman  Ro- 
mance ;"  also  "  The  Lovers,  or  the  Origin  of  the  Fine  Arts ;" 
and  In  a  second  edition  of  these  productions,  in  1801,  he  in- 
troduced "  The  Daughter,  or  Modern  Romance." 

Another  novel,  the  date  of  which  is  unknown,  called  "  Des- 
potism, or  the  Fall  of  the  Jesuits,"  was  published  by  him.  It 
would  be  interesting  to  know  how  that  subject  had  been 
treated  by  him. 

But  several  years  earlier,  his  predilection  for  literary  criticism 
had  manifested  itself  in  his  studies  and  pursuits.  So  early  as 
1791,  he  published  the  first  volume  of  "  Curiosities  of  Litera- 
ture," consisting  of  anecdotes,  characters,  sketches,  and  obser- 
vations, literary,  critical,  and  historical.  In  1793,  the  second 
volume  appeared,  with  "  A  Dissertation  on  Anecdotes."  A 
third  volume,  some  years  later,  completed  the  work.  In 
1823,  a  second  series,  however,  was  published ;  and  up  to 
1841,  went  through  twelve  editions. 

In  1795,  appeared  his  "  Essay  on  the  Manners  and  Genius 
of  the  Literary  Character:"  in  1796,  "  Miscellanies,  or  Lite- 
rary Recreations:"  in  1812  and  1818,  his  " Calamities  of 
Authors,"  in  two  volumes:  in  1814,  in  three  volumeSi 
'*  Quarrels  of  Authors,  or  some  Memoirs  of  our  Literary 
History,  including  Specimens  of  Controversy,  to  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth:"  in  1816,  ''An  Inquiry  into  the  Literary  and 
Political  Character  of  James  the  First." 

These  are  the  great  works  on  which  rests  the  fame  of  Isaac 
D'lsraeli ;  but  one  of  his  productions,  entitled,  "  Commenta- 
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Ties  on  the  Life  and  Reign  of  Charles  the  First,"  in  two  volumes 
8vo.,  1828,  obtained  more  popularity,  for  a  time,  than  any  of 
the  works  above  mentioned.  For  this  work  (in  1830,  in- 
creased to  four  volumes),  very  eulogistic  of  Charles  the  First, 
the  author  got  from  Oxford  the  honorary  degree  of  D.C.L., 
the  public  orator  of  the  university,  in  conferring  it,  using  the 
words — **  Optimi  Regis,  optimo  defensori." 

In  1839,  while  meditating  a  more  comprehensive  and  ela- 
borate work  on  the  "  History  of  English  Literature,"  he  was 
totally  deprived  of  sight.  This  terrible  calamity  was  com- 
pensated for,  to  some  extent,  by  the  constant  attendance  on 
him,  and  assistance  in  his  literary  pursuits,  of  his  daughter. 
With  her  aid  as  an  amanuensis,  he  produced  "  The  Amenities 
of  Literature."  Mr.  D'Israeli  was  a  fellow  of  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries,  and  a  member  of  some  other  learned  societies. 

He  had  a  literary  controversy,  in  1837,  with  Mr.  Bolton 
Comey,  (the  author  of  a  production  entitled  "  Curiosities  of 
Literature  Illustrated,"  a  litterateur  who  works  in  the  mine 
of  old  bookish  knowledge).  The  controversy  troubled  a  good 
deal  the  tranquillity  of  Mr.  D'Israeli,  and  shook  a  little  the 
implicit  confidence  which  the  public  reposed  in  all  his  state- 
ments respecting  what  is  called  "  Secret  History,"  the  origin- 
ality of  curious  matter,  alleged  to  have  been  discovered  in 
ancient  documents,  and  the  authenticity  and  dates  of  manu- 
scripts and  books  referred  to  by  him.  Mr.  Comey's  object 
was  to  pull  down  the  fame  of  the  elder  Disraeli :  that  object 
he  has  not  been  able  to  effect,  but  he  assuredly  has  shewn  a 
tendency  in  Mr.  Disraeli  to  that  sort  of  vanity  which  prompted 
Bruce  to  represent  a  travelling  companion  as  dead,  who 
was  living  at  the  time  of  his  reported  death,  in  order 
to  enhance  the  value  of  the  discovery  of  the  source  of  the 
Nile,  in  his  anxiety  to  appropriate  the  sole  merit  of  that  dis- 
covery, to  be  able  to  say  with  Coriolanus — **  Alone  I  did  it." 
Disraeli,  it  would  appear,  claimed  as  discoveries  of  his  own, 
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that  never  were  in  print,  matters  which  subsequently  wc 
found  to  exist  in  published  books. 

He  had  made  some  previous  attempts,  anonymously, 
romance  writing.  In  1 797,  he  published  **  Vaurien,  a  Sati 
cal  Novel :"  subsequently,  "  Flim- Flams,  or  the  Life  of  i 
Uncle,"  an  extravaganza  after  the  manner  of  Rabelais ;  ai 
"  Megnoon  and  Leila,"  the  earliest  English  romance  purporti 
to  represent  Oriental  life,  with  strict  attention  to  costume. 

Mr.  D'israeli,  in  1847,  lost  his  wife.  This  lady,  whom 
married  in  February,  1802,  was  a  sister  of  George  Basse 
Esq.,  of  Brighton,  a  magistrate  for  Sussex,  and  aunt  of  t 
late  eminent  architect,  George  Bassevi,  Esq.,  who  was  killed 
Ely  Cathedral  in  1845.  At  the  time  of  the  death  of  the  ek 
D'israeli,  in  his  82nd  year,  the  19th  of  July,  1848,  he  ^ 
still  engaged  in  literary  pursuits  :  the  love  of  ancient  books- 
old  ragged  veterans — was  with  him  truly  the  "  ruling  passk 
strong  in  death  ;"  and  when  Mr.  Corney  and  his  labours  sh 
be  utterly  forgotten,  the  services  of  Isaac  D'israeli  to  Engli 
literature  will  be  remembered  and  well  regarded.  He  died 
the  residence  of  his  son,  Benjamin,  at  Bradenham  Hon 
tenderly  watched  over  in  his  last  illness  by  that  affectioiu 
son,  and  deeply  lamented  by  him  long  after  his  decease. 

He  left  three  sons: — the  eldest  of  whom  is  now  meml 
for  Buckinghamshire ;  the  second  son  is  a  clerk  in  the  RegisI 
Office  in  Chancery ;  and  the  youngest  an   agriculturist 
Buckinghamshire.     An  only  daughter  died,  while  travelli 
in  the  East  with  her  eldest  brother. 

One  of  the  best  likenesises  of  Isaac  D'isradi  is  that 
Count  D'Orsay,  engraved  in  the  "  Illustrated  London  Newi 
of  January  29th,  1848.  A  whole-length,  by  Alfred  Cro 
quill,  appearexl  in  "  Fraser's  Magazine,"  some  years  prior 
1848  ;  and  a  portrait  of  him  in  very  early  life,  by  Drummoi 
was  published  in  "The  Mirror,"  for  January,  1797. 
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LETTERS    FROM   I.    d'iSRAELI,   ESQ.,   THE   AUTHOR   OF    "  THE 
CURIOSITIES   OF   LITERATURE,"   TO   LADY    BLESSINGTON. 

"  November  10,  1838. 
"  My  DEAR  Lady  Blbssington, 
*'  I  am  the  most  unworthy  receiver  of  your  ever- beautiful 
Book,  and  the  kindness  of  remembering  me  is — 

Plus  belle  que  la  Beauts. 

**  I  hope  you  read  some  time  ago  a  note  from  me,  to  announce 
to  you  a  Friesic  version  of  some  very  tender  philosophy  on  Life 
and  Death,  composed  by  you  in  the  *  Book  of  Beauty,'  of  1834. 

**  The  object  was  to  show  the  analogy  between  our  Saxon,  or 
Friesic,  and  our  English — freed  of  all  foreign  words.  I  do  not 
know  whether  you  will  rejoice  to  understand,  that  of  seventy 
and  seven  words,  carefully  counted,  of  which  your  stanzas  con* 
sist,  you  have  not  more  than  eight  foreigners ;  so  that  you  wrote 
pure  Saxon,  which  they  say  is  the  rarest  and  most  difficult 
affair  possible — most  of  our  writers  being  great  corruptors  of 
the  morality  of  words,  or,  as  they  say,  of  language.  I  put 
"  the  eight  foreigners "  down,  like  the  Polish  gentlemen's  paws, 
whose  patriotism,  I  see,  is  in  a  quarrel — 

"Pain,"  "hours,"  "joy,"  "  scold,"  " vanish,"  "sceptred,*' 
"empire,"  "brief." 

"  You  see,  my  dear  Lady,  what  a  charming  thing  it  is  to  be 
simple  and  natural,  for  then  you  are  sure  to  write  Saxon. 
Shakespeare  wrote  Saxon,  for  he  knew  how  to  write ;  Addison 
did  not  know  anything  of  Saxon,  and  the  consequence  is,  that 
Addison  never  wrote  English.  I  hope  Saxon  will  not  go  out 
of  fashion  ;  but  whether  it  does  or  not,  you  must  continue  to 
write  such  stanzas  as  these  on  Life  and  Death. 

"  I.  D'ISHABLI." 

"  1,  St  James'  Place,  February  5. 

'*  I  write  to  you  from  the  sofa,  where  I  have  been  laid  pros- 
trate by  my  old  enemy,  and  fairly  captured,  almost  ever  since 
I  had  the  pleasure  of  being  with  you. 

"  Could   I  have  bound  these  arthritic  heels  of  mine  with  the 
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small  light  pinions  of  the  only  god  who  wore  wings  to  hi 
should  ere  now  have  made  a  descent  on  Gore  House ;  bi 
have  nothing  now  left,  I  fear,  but  to  dwell  on  *'  Imagin 
Conversations.' 

"  I.  D'ISEAEll. 
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The  eldest  son  of  the  distinguished  literary  man  wh( 
the  subject  of  the  preceding  notice,  Benjamin  Disraeli,  ^ 
born  in  1805.  The  literary  tastes  and  talents  of  the  fat 
were  transmitted  to  him  and  gave'early  promise  of  intelled 
powers  of  the  highest  order,  which,  in  this  instance,  was 
disappointed. 

He  travelled  in  Germany  at  an  early  age,  and  subsequen 
in  1826,  in  Italy  and  the  Levant.     In   1829  and  1830, 
visited  Constantinople,  Syria,  and  Egypt,  accompanied  as 
as  Syria  by  his  sister. 

In  1831,  on  his  return  to  England,  he  found  the  ooun 
involved  in  the  Reform  agitation.  He  became  a  candid 
for  the  borough  of  Chipping  Wycombe,  on  principles  neit 
Whig  nor  Tory,  but  in  general  rather  theoretically  Radi 
and  on  two  points  of  the  charter,  quite  practically  so ;  on 
hustings,  he  was  a  far-advanced  Reformer,  an  advocate 
short  parliaments,  and  vote  by  ballot.  He  was  defeated 
this  election,  and  also  at  a  subsequent  one. 

The  author  of  "Vivian  Grey,"  "The  Young  Duk 
'  Henrietta  Temple,"  "  Venetia,"  "  Contarini  Flemim 
"Coningsby,"  "Sybil,"  "Tancred,"  " The  Wondrous  1 
of  Alroy,"  &c.  &c.  &c.,  the  former  votary  of  the  Muses,  I 
late  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  was  one  of  the  most  ii 
mate  literary  friends  of  Lady  Blessington.  Many  years  i 
(upwards  of  twenty),  I  frequently  met  Mr.  D'israeli  at  Li 
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Blessington's  abode,  in  Seamore  Place.  It  needed  no  ghost 
from  the  grave,  or  rapping  spirit  from  the  invisible  world,  to 
predicate,  even  then,  the  success  of  the  young  D'Israeli  in 
public  life.  Though  in  general  society  he  was  habitually 
silent  and  reserved,  he  was  closely  observant.  It  required 
generally  a  subject  of  more  than  common  interest  to  produce 
the  fitting  degree  of  enthusiasm  to  animate  him  and  to  stimu- 
late him  into  the  exercise  of  his  marvellous  powers  of  conversa- 
tion. When  duly  excited,  however,  his  command  of  language 
was  truly  wonderful,  his  power  of  sarcasm  unsurpassed ;  the 
readiness  of  his  wit,  the  quickness  of  his  perception,  the  grasp 
of  mind  that  enabled  him  to  seize  on  all  the  parts  of  any 
subject  under  discussion,  persons  only  would  venture  to  call 
in  question  who  had  never  been  in  his  company  at  the  period 
I  refer  to. 

The  natural  turn  of  his  mind  was  then  of  an  imaginative, 
romantic  kind;  his  political  pursuits  were  only  beginning 
then  to  exert  a  controlling  influence  over  this  tendency,  but 
the  bright  emanations  of  fancy  and  poetic  genius  occasionally 
broke  through  the  staid  deportment  of  the  sombre  politician, 
and  the  solemn  aspect  of  grave  and  thoughtful  conservatism. 
The  stru^les  of  an  early  literary  career,  the  strife  of  a  po- 
litical one,  in  more  advanced  years,  the  wear  and  tear  of  a 
mind  whose  ruling  passion  was  ambition,  have  now  given  a 
premature  character  of  care  and  weariness  of  spirit  to  the 
outward,  as  well  as  the  inner  man  of  Mr.  D'Israeli.  '  I 
have  met  few  men,  in  any  country,  with  more  unmistakeable 
marks  of  genius  than  he  possesses.  If  strong  convictions, 
sound  principles,  stedfast  opinions,  and  settled  purposes  in 
political  action,  were  always  found  associated  with  exalted 
intellectual  qualities  like  those  of  Mr,  D'Israeli,  there  is  no 
roan  in  this  country  who  would  be  more  formidable  to  his 
opponents,  or  might  be  more  serviceable  to  the  state. 

A  man  who  sets  out  in  a  parliamentary  career  without  birth, 
VOL.  III.  F 
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fortune,  political  influence,  or  commercial  interests  at  his  ba 
determined  not  to  be  tabooed,  not  to  be  intimidated,  < 
couraged,  or  run  down  by  any  party,  or  by  all  factions, 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  who  triumphs  solely  by 
intellectual  power  over  all  impediments,  to  his  unfailing  \ 
undiscourageable  efforts  to  rise,  must  have  the  true  elemc 
of  greatness  in  his  composition.  If  such  a  man  lends 
powers  that  are  in  him  to  any  party  for  objects  that  are 
generous,  grand,  and  good,  he  is  not  faithful  to  himself, 
likely  to  be  enabled  to  be  eminently  useful  to  his  country. 
One  of  the  earliest  works  of  fiction  of  Mr.  D'lsraeli  ^ 
•*  Contarini  Fleming,"  which  appeared  in  1833,  a  psycbi 
gical  romance.  In  1834  appeared,  "  A  Vindication  of 
British  Constitution ;"  a  theme  for  defence,  popular  and  | 
fitable  in  a  speculative  view,  a  thing  that  has  never  been 
fined  or  vanquished,  but  is  perpetually  vindicated.  In  ]  8 
on  the  establishment  of  a  Conservative  ministry,  Mr.  D 
raeli  was  a  candidate  for  the  borough  of  Taunton-— <lecl8 
himself  in  favour  of  Conservative  principles,  and  was  c 
sidered  a  supporter  of  .Peel.  At  this  election  he  made 
attack  on  Mr.  O'Connell,  which  did  not  pass  with  impun 
Mr.  0*Connell  replied,  and  the  result  was  a  challenge 
the  son  of  that  gentleman :  the  offending  party  having  V 
previously  made  a  declaration,  after  a  rencontre  fatal  to 
antagonist,  that  he  would  fight  no  more.  That  challe 
was  declined.  The  correspondence  ended  with  an  intinial 
to  O'Connell— "  We  shall  meet  at  Philippi :"  the  thrash 
floor  of  the  House  of  Commons  being  evidently  intended 
this  allusion  to  the  Thracian  field  of  Philippi,  a  place, 
doubt,  thus  fitly  designated,  and  designed  to  be  the  arem 
many  future  tustles  of  the  young  Octavius  of  New  Engli 
with  the  elder  Dan,  the  Brutus  of  old  Ireland,  the  seem 
many  contemplated  Philippics,  Peelics,  and  O'CanneU-lU 
all  in  petto. 
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In  1837,  Mr.  Disraeli,  the  grandson  of  the  worthy  Vene- 
tian of  the  Hebrew  nation,  being  highly  popular  with  the 
nltra-Protestant  Tory  party  generally,  and  the  diampions  of 
geouiae  uncorrupted  Christianity  of  Maidstone,  as  maintained 
by  the  E^l  of  Winchelsea,  of  Battersea-fidds  cdebrity,  in 
particular,  was  returned  to  parliament,  greatly  indebted  to 
Mr.  O'Connell's  abuse  and  uncompUm^itary  genealogical 
allusions  for  their  &your.  Octavius  of  young  England  are 
rived  at  Philippi,  burning,  as  he  was  expected  to  be,  with 
chivalrous  ardour  in  defence  of  Protestant  ascendancy  and 
the  corn-laws,  and  took  his  place  on  the  Conservative  side  of 
the  great  field  of  politics,  vulgarly  called  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. Brutus,  of  old  Ireland,  semper  paratus  for  assault 
or  for  defence,  was  on  the  opposite  side,  famenst  Octavius. 
Andy  lo !  Greek  met  Greek  for  many  nights,  and  no  great 
"  tug  of  war"  ensued,  and  not  a  grease  mark  on  the  floor 
indicated  a  spot  where  any  portion  of  the  substance  of  the 
Maidstone  combatant  had  been  consumed,  or  so  much  as 
the  tip  of  the  tail  of  the  K'dkenny  animal,  denoted  that  any 
deadly  contest  liad  taken  place,  and  the  dreadful  practice 
had  existed  that  would  prevail,  no  doubt,  more  extensivdy 
among  honourable  gentlemen  in  Philippi,  namely,  of  swallow- 
ing up  one  another  in  the  heat  of  a  debate,  if  they  had  not 
adopted  the  more  discreet  plan  of  swallowing  their  own 
words,  and  dealing  with  their  political  principles  as  touristy 
do  with  poadied  eggs  on  a  fast  day,  when  they  are  travelling 
like  Mr.  Whiteside  and  Lord  Roden,  "  for  their  sins,"  in 
Romish  countries. 

But  there  was  a  far  more  remarkable  prophecy  of  Mr* 
D'Israeliy  than  the  one  about  the  meeting  at  Philippi,  on  his 
sizing  the  first  opportunity,  after  his  return,  that  presented 
itself  of  addressing  the  house.  The  attempt  was  a  failure ;  but 
whether  through  the  fault  of  the  audience  or  the  orator,  is  of 
little  moment.    Mr.  D'lsraeli,  with  the  inspiration  of  a  true  man 

F  2 
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of  genius,  believed  in  his  own  powers,  and  felt  they  must  ulti- 
mately prevail.  He  turned  to  the  hooters,  the  groaners,  the 
hissers,  the  collective  wisdom  that  crows  like  cocks  and  neigfas 
like  horses,  the  white-chokered,  white- vested  young  gentleiiieo 
of  the  Lower  House,  who  have  dined  and  wined,  and  towards 
midnight  are  to  be  found  kicking  their  heels  on  the  beocbes 
in  the  body  of  the  House,  or  recumbent  in  the  side  galleries 
the  noisy  members,  the  much-excited,  half-dreaming  portkn 
of  the  collective  wisdom — and  he  said  to  the  conscript  fathfr% 
calmly,  and  with  emphasis  :  '*  The  time  will  come  when  yfm 
shall  hear  me.*'  The  man  who  uttered  words  like  these  it 
the  onset  of  his  career  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  set  to 
work  right  in  earnest  to  verify  his  prediction,  is  assuredly  no 
common  man.  They  were  words  of  grave  offence  to  the 
hereditary  governing  dass,  the  old  English  family  l^ialaloni 
who  have  acquired  prescriptive  right  to  rule  this  land.  Tlis 
literary  parvenu  was  disliked  and  despised  by  them.  He 
could  not  refer  to  half-a-dozen  grandfathers  of  great  fir* 
tunes  and  large  estates  in  support  of  his  pretensions ;  ts 
big-wigged  progenitors,  who  had  been  successful  lawyers^ 
famous  courtiers,  or  descendants  of  celebrated  courtezanSi  m 
ancient  times ;  he  could  only  go  back  to  a  father  who  hd 
ennobled  himself  by  the  exercise  of  his  genius,  and  had  left 
a  commodity  of  a  great  literary  name  to  a  son  highly  giftedi 
to  keep  in  honour  and  respect. 

But  the  worst  of  it,  in  the  opinion  of  the  old  aristocntk 
parties  who  divide  the  advantages  and  privilege  of  goforniiig 
the  country  between  them,  the  son  of  a  mere  author,  whs 
dared  to  address  the  words  to  them — "  The  time  witt  mm 
when  you  shall  hear  me'' — accomplished  his  predicticHi,  k 
compelled  them  to  hear  him  with  profound  attention*  Bs 
forced  his  way  into  the  councils  of  the  nation,  and  of  Iiii 
sovereign,  and  compelled  the  Conservative  party  to  adopt  his 
for  their  chief. 
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But  they  hate  him  not  the  less  for  that  compulsion,  and 
their  antagonists,  who  fear  him  quite  as  much  as  the  others 
hate  him,  find  fault  with  him  for  his  inconsistency.  He 
is  a  political  apostate,  a  renegade,  a  man  of  no  fixed  prin- 
ciples, of  no  immutability  of  opinion,  and  fidelity  to  party 
interests. 

But,  in  common  fauness,  let  us  ask,  which  of  the  great 
leaders  of  the  rival  parties  in  the  state,  are  perfectly  consistent 
in  their  political  opinions  on  the  Com  Laws,  on  the  Appro- 
priation of  Surplus^  Ecclesiastical  Revenues,  on  Vote  by 
Ballot?  are  faithfiil  to  the  great  questions  of  Civil  and 
Rdigious  Liberty,  of  Reform,  and  of  Free  Trade,  and  con- 
sistent with  themselves  at  different  periods,  in  relation  to  the 
same  subject  ?  If  public  men  be  in  earnest  when  they  express 
drtestation  of  change  of  political  opinion  in  public  men,  let 
it  be  clearly  understood  they  are  sincere ;  and  being  so,  that 
they  denounce  inconsistency  alike  in  Whig  or  Tory,  in  great 
lords  of  the  soil,  and  scions  of  a  great  stock,  which  may  have 
given  law-makers  to  the  realm  for  many  ages,  as  well  as  in  a 
man  of  no  other  riches  but  his  noble  intellect  and  his  talents ; 
of  no  other  hereditary  honours  but  those  he  has  derived  from 
his  father's  literary  reputation  ;  who  owes  more  to  nature  and 
his  father,  the  son  of  a  mere  author,  than  he  does  to  Nell 
Gwynne,  and  all  his  grandmothers  antipassati  for  several 
centuries  gone  by. 

The  brilliant  wit  of  Sheridan,  the  sparkling  repartee  of 
Canning,  the  rich  humour  of  O'Connell,  racy  of  the  soil  that 
gave  him  birth,  it  is  in  vain  to  look  for  in  the  oratory  of 
D'Israeli.  But  in  sarcastic  power,  ability  to  make  sharp,  sud- 
den-telling attacks  on  opponents,  D*Israeli  has  no  superior, 
and  few  equals.  The  peculiar  talent,  something  '^  more  than 
kith  and  less  than  kin"  to  wit,  which  distinguishes  D'Israeli 
in  debate  in  parliament,  in  his  harangues  on  the  hustings,  and 
in  his  communications  in  the  press,  is  that  which  he  exhibits 
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on  many  public  occasions :  of  grave  irony — irony  indulge 
with  such  solemnity  of  manner,  with  such  apparent  sen 
ne^  of  intention,  as  well  as  such  a  seeming  sense  of  profo 
importance  attached  to  the  object  or  opinions  he  desire! 
be  thought  in  earnest  of  espousing,  that  the  uninitiatec 
state  mysteries  allow  their  judgment  to  be  led  away  by 
specious  reasoning  of  the  plausible  and  able  politician.* 

If  his  literary  impugners  and  political  adversaries  be  sin 
in  their  scorn,  when  they  sneer  at  a  Chancellor  of  the 
chequer,  and  the  leader  of  a  great  political  party  in  the  H( 

*  One  of  the  most  admirable  specimens  of  this  grave  irony  it  1 
found  in  a  letter  of  Mr.  D' Israeli,  recently  publbhed,  expressive  of 
interest  in  the  views  of  the  members  of  an  association  at  Blackl 
who  are  anxious  to  have  the  Emancipation  Act  of  1829  repeale 
neutralized  by  a  new  restrictive  legislation.  In  this  letter,  Mr.  D*L 
expresses  a  hope  that  the  required  steps  will  be  taken  by  Lord  < 
Russell  :— 

*'  In  that  case  (he  says),  I  should  extend  to  him  the  same  su] 
which  I  did  at  the  time  of  the  Papal  aggression,  when  he  attempt 
grapple  with  a  great  evil ;  though  he  was  defeated  in  his  purpoi 
the  intrigues  of  the  Jesuit  party,  whose  policy  was  on  that  oec 
upheld  in  Parliament  with  eminent  ability  and  unhappy  tacoei 
Lord  Aberdeen,  Sir  James  Graham,  and  Mr.  Gladstone. 

*'  I  still  retain  the  hope  that  Lord  John  Russell  will  seise  theo] 
tunity,  which  he  unfortunately  lost  in  1851,  and  deal  with  thereh 
in  all  their  bearings  of  our  Roman  Catholic  fellow-subjects  t( 
Protestant  constitution.  But,  however  this  may  be,  there  can  I 
doubt,  that  sooner  or  later,  the  work  must  be  done,  with  gimv 
trust,  and  with  as  little  heat  as  possible  in  so  great  a  controTert} 
with  earnestness  and  without  equivocation  :  for  the  continuance  c 
present  state  of  affairs  must  lead  inevitably  to  civil  discord,  and, 
haps,  to  national  disaster." 

Irony  more  gravely  humourous  than  is  to  be  found  in  this  let 
Mr.  Disraeli  to  poor  Mr.  Christopher  Robinson,  of  Blackburn,  i 
to  be  met  with.  It  would  be  easier  to  conceive  than  to  describ 
inward  glee  that  must  have  been  felt  at  the  successful  compositi 
this  admirably  ironical  epistle,  that  was  intended  to  outdo  Uie  fa 
Durham  letter,  and  to  make  a  little  party  capital,  during  the  recei 
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of  Commons,  because  he  has  written  works  of  fiction,  poems 
for  annuals,  critiques  for  reriews  in  eariy  life,  continues  to  be 
addicted  to  lito-ary  pursuits,  if  they  are  serious  when  they 
smile  at  the  idea  of  the  possibility  of  a  man  of  iHiDiant 
imagination  being  a  profound  politician, — ^kt  them  con- 
demn the  exercise  of  all  talent  in  literary  pursuits,  that  is 
not  connected  with  politics,  on  the  part  of  mm  devoted  to 
public  affairs. 

On  that  ground,  Blackstone  should  be  condemned  for  his 
sentimental  verses,  Sir  William  Jones  for  his  translations  of 
Persian  poetry,  Addison  for  his  essays,  Canning  for  his  epi- 
grams. Lord  Brougham  for  all  he  has  written  that  is  nc^  of 
law  and  politics.  Lord  John  Russell  for  his  biography  of 
Moore,  and  his  drama  of  Don  Carios. 

Is  it  the  novel  only,  that  gentlemen  object  to  ?  are  all  works 
of  fiction  unprofitable  productions  ?  Is  the  mere  writing  of 
a  novel  an  evidence  of  puerility  of  mind  ?  If  the  object  of  the 
author  of  such  a  work  be  the  delineation  of  life  and  manners, 
a  portraiture  of  some  particular  phase  of  society,  and  a  repre- 
sentation of  some  grand  life-like  scene  of  heroic  action  or 
historical  event,  the  prose-writer's  aim  and  end  will  not  differ 
materially  fi^m  the  epic  poet's. 

But  suppose  a  young  man  starting  into  life,  instead  of  de- 
voting his  time  and  talents  to  literary  pursuits  of  any  kind, 
to  verse-making,  book-reviewing,  drama-composing,  or  novel- 
writing,  gave  himself  up  to  horse-racing,  gambling,  to  profli- 
gacy, and  after  a  career  of  debauchery  for  some  years,  stopped 
^ort  at  the  verge  of  ruin,  entered  on  politics,  and  took  his 
place  in  the  House  of  Commons ; — would  he  be  entitled  to 
more  consideration  than  a  man  whose  antecedents  have  been 
altogether  different  ? 

Are  better  things  to  be  expected  of  him,  than  of  the  young 
author  of  works  of  fiction  ?  Are  higher  hopes  to  be  built  on 
his  experience  of  life,  than  on  that  of  a  young  man  who  has 
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sown  his  wild  oats  in  another  field — in  one  even  of  the  ligh 
soil  of  literature  ? 

The  works  of  Mr.  D'Israeli  arc  of  unequal  merit ;  but  t 
bear  the  stamp  of  an  original  mind,  of  power  far  superia 
the  exhibition  he  cares  to  make  of  it,  in  any  of  the  works 
fiction  written  by  him.  His  "  Vivian  Grey "  was  writtei 
the  age  of  twenty-one.  His  "  Contarini  Fleming"  is,  perh: 
the  best  of  his  productions.  His  "  Henrietta  Temple  "  c 
tains  some  incidents  of  his  own  career,  and  depicts  s 
slightly  dealing  with  it,  the  character  of  Count  D'Orsay  ^ 
much  truth. 

Mr.  Disraeli  was  introduced  into  Parliament  for  Mi 
stone,  by  the  late  Wyndham  Lewis,  Elsq.,  M.P.  for  Gi 
Meadow,  county  Glamorgan,  who  formerly  represented  ( 
borough  :  and  was  left  executor  by  that  gentleman. 
Disraeli  married  the  widow  of  Mr.  Lewis.  She  was 
only  daughter  of  John  Evans,  Esq.,  of  Bracebridge  Park,Dev 
shire ;  and  with  her  Mr.  Disraeli  acquired  an  independ 
fortune. 

LETTERS   FROM   THE   RIGHT   HON.    BENJAMIN   D^ISRAEU  ' 
LADY   BLESSINOTON. 

"  October  4,  1884 

'*  Dear  Lady  Blessinoton, 

"  I  see  by  the  papers  that  you  have  quitted  the  shores 
the  '  fiur  resounding  sea,'  and  resumed  your  place  in  the  n 
charming  of  modem  houses.  I  therefore  venture  to  recall 
existence  to  your  memory,  and  request  the  favour  of  hear 
some  intelligence  of  yourself,  which  must  always  interest  m 

"Have  you  been  well,  happy,  and  prosperous?     And 
that  pen,  plucked  assuredly  from  the  pinion  of  a  bird  of  Pa 
disc,  been  idle  or  creative  ?     My  lot  has  been,  as  usual,  he 
though  enlivened  by  the  presence  of  [  ],  who  has  contri^ 

to  pay  lis  two  visits,  and  [  ],  who  also  gave  us  a  fortnight 

his  delightful  society. 
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"  I  am  tolerably  well,  and  hope  to  give  a  good  account  of 
myself  and  doings  when  we  meet,  which  I  trust  will  be  soon. 

"  How  goes  that  *  great  lubber,'  the  Public  ?  and  how  fares 
that  mighty  boar,  the  World  ?  Who  of  my  friends  has  distin- 
guished or  extinguished  himself  or  herself?  In  short,  as  the 
hart  for  the  water-side,  I  pant  for  a  little  news,  but  chiefly  of 
your  £dr  and  agreeable  self. 

"  D'lSRAELI.*' 

"September  11. 
*'  I  send  you  a  literary  arabesque,  which  is  indeed  non- 
sense. If  worthy  of  admission,  it  might  close  the  Tolume,  as 
fairies  and  fireworks  dance  and  glitter  in  the  last  scene  of  a 
fantastic  entertainment.  I  wish  my  contribution  were  worthier, 
but  I  get  duller  every  day. 

"  This  villa  of  Hadrian  is  doubly  cheering,  with  an  Ita^ 
lian  sky. 

"  D'ISRAELI." 

No  date. 
'*  Ever  since  your  most  agreeable  dinner  party  (after  plea- 
sure comes  pain),  I  have  been  a  prisoner  with  the  influenza : 
a  most  amazing  infirmity  in  these  troublesome  times,  when  one 
likes  to  move  about  and  gather  all  the  chit-chat,  which  is  always 
wrong.  I  wish  you  would  write  me  a  little  confidential  note, 
and  tell  me  what  the  opposition  mean  to  do,  and  what  is  to 
happen. 

"  DlsRAELI." 

"  August  15. 
"  I  am  delighted  with  *  Agathon  ;'  it  left  me  musing,  which 
is  a  test  of  a  great  work.  I  invariably  close  such  in  a  reverie. 
Wieland  indeed  always  delights  me.  I  sympathize  with  him 
much.  There  is  a  wild  oriental  fancy  blended  with  his  western 
philosophy,  which  is  a  charming  union.  I  like  a  moral  to  peep 
out  of  the  mildest  invention,  to  assure  us,  that  while  we  have 
been  amused,  we  have  all  the  while  been  growing  a  little  wiser. 
"  The  translation  of  the  '  Agathon*  is  very  clumsy. 

"  DlsRAELI." 
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"I  think  the  *  Manuscrit  Vert'  sad  stuff.  The  auth< 
constant  efforts  to  be  religious  are  very  unfortunate.  I  fear  t 
faith  is  not  his  practice.  His  hero  seizes  every  inopport^ 
occurrence  to  assure  us  that  he  belieyes  in  God.  His  evid 
conviction  is  the  general  one,  that  even  this  article  of  hiHl 
by  no  means  common  in  France.  His  hero  and  heroine 
moulded  in  the  German  school^  and  are  personificationa 
abstract  ideas.  The  hero,  because  he  believes  in  God,  repress 
spiritualism ;  the  heroine,  because  she  instantly  knows  ey 
man  she  meets,  is  materialism,  forsooth !  The  lady  is  not  a  I 
lina,  and  altogether  the  author  is  a  fool. 

"  /  have  not  made  vp  my  mind  about  Pickersffill  and  the  Ti 
Brothers.  When  I  see  more^  more  I  mil  say.  At  present,  1 
inclined  to  believe  that  the  worh  is  a  translation  from  the  Germt 
Altogether,  in  a  season  of  sorrow,  your  kind  parcel  has  m 
amused  me.     Shall  I  send  the  books  back  to  Hookham  ? 

"  D'ISRAELI. 

*  The  subject  of  the  authorship  of  this  very  remarkable,  but  ^ 
little  known  novel,  was  first  brought  to  the  attention  of  Lady  Bl 
ington  by  the  Editor.  On  reading  this  novel,  by  no  means  fashion 
or  advantageously  known  in  the  novel- reading  world,  he  was  gn 
struck  with  the  originality  and  genius  of  the  author  of  this  produd 
Finding  the  novel  had  been  published  by  Stockdale,  a  London  b 
seller,  father  of  the  Harriet  Wilson  Memoirs  publisher,  of  nnenvi 
notoriety,  who,  at  the  period  referred  to,  was  living  in  a  small  si 
between  the  Haymarket  and  Regent  Street,  the  Editor  called  on 
latter  about  twenty  years  ago,  and  requested  him  to  state  who  the  an 
was  of  the  novel  in  question,  from  which  it  was  very  obvious  B; 
had  borrowed  the  story,  and  many  of  the  ideas  of  his  poem,  ** 
Deformed  Transformed."  Stock  dale  said,  the  author  was  a 
young  man,  of  considerable  talent,  and  some  eccentricity ;  his  name 
Pickersgill ;  his  father  was  a  merchant  of  London.  He,  Stocki 
never  saw  him  but  once,  when  he  brought  the  MS.  to  his  father 
publication.  The  MS.  lay  in  his  father's  hands  for  some  years  be 
it  was  published.  There  was  a  loss  by  the  publication.  The  h 
of  the  author  called  on  Stockdale,  and  wished  to  have  the  work 
pressed.  What  became  of  the  author,  the  son  of  the  publisher  n 
learned. 
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No  date. 
'^  I  have  not  forgotten  for  a  moment  either  you  or  Mrs. 
Fairlie  ;  but  from  the  evening  I  saw  you  last,  I  have  lived  in 
such  a  state  of  unpoetic  turmoil,  that  I  could  not  bring  my  mind 
to  the  charming  task.  I  have  seized  the  first  unbroken  time 
this  morning  to  write  the  enclosed ;  and  if  Mrs.  F.  think  them 
worthy  of  her  acceptance,  she  can  put  to  them  any  heading  she 
likes. 

**  I  should  be  mortified  if  the  *  Book  of  Beauty'  appeared 
without  my  contribution,  however  trifling.  I  have  something 
on  the  stocks  for  you,  but  it  is  too  elaborate  to  finish  well  in  the 
present  tone  of  my  mind ;  but  if  you  like  a  Syrian  sketch  of 
four  or  five  pages,  you  shall  have  it  in  two  or  three  days. 

"  I  am  in  town  only  a  day  or  two,  and  terribly  hurried ;  but 
I  hope  to  get  to  K.  G.  before  the  election. 

"  D'ISRAELI." 

"  Tuesday. 
"  I  have  intended  to  return  the  books,  and  send  you  these 
few  lines  every  day,  and  am  surprised  that  I  could  have  so  long 
omitted  doing  any  thing  so  agreeable  as  writing  to  you. 

**  We  are  all  delighted  with  the  portraits  :  my  sister  is  col- 
lecting those  of  aU  my  father's  friends :  her  collection  will  in- 
clude almost  every  person  of  literary  celebrity,  from  the  end  of 
the  Johnsonian  era:  so  your  fair  face  arrived  just  in  time.     I 

am  particularly  delighted  with  P 's  portrait,  which  I  have 

never  seen  before. 

**  I  have  read  the  article  on  Coleridge,  in  *  The  Quarterly  ;* 

but  do  not  agree  with  you  in  holding  it  to  be  written  by . 

It  is  too  good  ;  his  style  has  certainly  the  merit  of  being  peculiar. 
I  know  none  so  meagre,  harsh,  and  clumsy,  or  more  felicitous 
in  the  jumble  of  common-place  metaphors.     I  think  the  present 

reviewal  must  be  by  N C ,    a  cleverish  sort  of 

fellow,  though  a  prig. 

"  You  give  me  the  same  advice  as  my  father  ever  has  done, 
about  dotting  down  the  evanescent  feelings  of  youth ;  but,  like 
other  excellent  advice,  I  fear  it  will  prove  unprofitable.  I  have 
a  horror  of  journalizing,  and,  indeed,  of  writing  of  all  de- 
scription. 
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"  Do  you  really  think  that  Jekyll  is  ninety  ?  He  has  a  8< 
I  believe,  of  my  standing. 

"  As  you  are  learned  in  Byron,  do  you  happen  to  know  w 
was  the  mother  of  Allegra  ? 

"  D'ISRAELI." 

No  date. 
"  Until  the  Whigs  are  turned  out,  it  seems  that  I  nei 
shall  be  able  to  pay  you  a  visit ;  and  therefore  I  shall  wish 
that  result  with  double  ardour.  Irish  Corporation  and  Cons 
bulary  Bills,  and  other  dull  nonsense,  have  really  engrossed  i 
time  for  the  last  three  weeks;  yet  I  have  stolen  one  sinj 
moment  of  sunshine  for  the  muse,  and  I  send  you  some  lin 
which  I  hope  you  may  deem  worthy  of  insertion  in  your  volun 

"  D'lsRABLl.*^ 

'*  Tuesday  morning 

''  Alas !  alas !  you  have  made  me  feel  my  fetters  even  e 

Her  than  I  expected.     No  dinners,  I  fear,  on  Tuesday,  for  mc 

future,  certainly  not  on  this,  as  I  must  be  at  my  post  in  a  v< 

few  hours. 

'^  Last  night  was  very  animating  and  interesting,  and  Jo 
Russell  flung  over  the  Radicals  with  remorseless  vigour. 

"  D'ISRABLI.* 

"  My  father  I  find  better  than  I  expected,  and  mi 
cheered  by  my  presence.  I  delivered  him  all  your  kind  m 
sages.  He  is  now  very  busy  on  his  *  History  of  English  lite 
ture,'  in  which  he  is  far  advanced.  I  am  mistaken  if  you  i 
not  delight  in  these  volumes.  They  are  full  of  new  views  of  i 
History  of  our  Language,  and,  indeed,  of  our  Country,  for  i 
History  of  a  State  is  necessarily  mixed  up  with  the  History  of 
literature. 

"  For  myself,  I  am  doing  nothing.  The  western  brei 
favours  an  alpine  existence,  and  I  am  seated  with  a  pipe  xuxi 
a  spreading  sycamore,  solemn  as  a  pacha. 

"  I  wish  you  would  induce  Hookham  to  entrust  mc  w 
Agatha,  and  that  mad  Byronian  novel. 

**  What  do  you  think  of  the  modern  French  novelists  ?     A 
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is  it  worth  my  while  to  read  them  ?  And  if  so^  what  do  roa 
recommend  me  ?  What  of  Balaac  ?  Is  he  better  than  Sue  and 
George  Sand  Dudevant  ?    And  are  these  in£aiafr  to  Hngo  ? 

"  lyisKABLI.- 

"  March  21, 18S7. 

'^  Although  it  is  little  more  than  a  fortnight  since  I  quitted 
your  truly  friendly  society  and  hospitable  roof,  both  c^whidi  I 
shall  always  remember  with  deep  and  Hrely  gratitade,  it  seems, 
to  me  at  least,  a  far  more  awful  interral  of  time.  I  hare  waited 
for  a  serene  hour  to  tell  yon  of  my  doings;  but  serene  hours  are 
rare,  and  therefore  I  will  not  be  deluded  in  waiting  any 
longer. 

"  In  spite  of  every  obstacle,  I  hare  not  forgotten  the  fair 
Venetia,  who  has  grown  under  my  paternal  care,  and  as  much 
in  grace,  I  hope,  as  in  stature,  or  rather  dimensions.  She  is 
truly  like  her  prototype — 

*•  ' Tke  dkSd  of  loce, 

Tho*  bam  m  bittermess,  amd  MMrtmred  im  amcwlnom  ; 

but  I  hope  she  will  prove  a  source  of  consolation  to  her  parent, 
and  also  to  her  godmother,  for  I  consider  you  to  stand  in  that 
relation  to  her.  I  do  not  think  that  you  will  find  any  golden 
hint  of  our  musing  strolls  has  been  thrown  away  upon  me ;  and 
I  should  not  be  surprised  if,  in  six  weeks,  she  may  ring  die  bell 
at  your  hall  door,  and  request  admittance,  where  I  know  she  will 
find  at  least  one  sympathizing  firiend. 

'^  I  watch  for  the  appearance  of  your  volumes,  I  suppose  now 
trembling  on  the  threshold  of  publicity. 

''  In  a  box  of  books  from  Mitchell,  that  arrived  lately  down 
here,  in  the  '  Life  of  Mackintosh/  I  was  amused  and  gladdened 
by  the  sight  of  some  pencil  notes,  in  a  familiar  hand-writing.  It 
was  like  meeting  a  friend  unexpectedly. 

''  I  have,  of  course,  no  news  from  this  extreme  solitude.  My 
father  advances  valiantly  with  his  great  enterprise ;  but  works 
of  that  calibre  are  hewn  out  of  the  granite  with  slow  and  elabo* 
rate  strokes.  Mine  are  but  plaster  of  Paris  casts,  or  rather 
statues  of  snow,  that  melt  as  soon  as  they  are  fabricated. 

'^  D'Orsay  has  written  me  kind  letters,  which  always  inspirit 
me.  D'lsaAKU.'* 
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"  December  31,  1848. 
**  I  took  the  liberty  of  telling  Moxon  to  send  you  a  copy  of 
the  new  edition  of  the  *  Curiosities  of  Literature/  which  I  have 
just  published,  with  a  little  notice  of  my  father.  You  were  al- 
ways so  kind  to  him^  and  he  entertained  such  a  sincere  regard 
for  you,  that  I  thought  you  would  not  dislike  to  have  the  copy 
on  your  shelves. 

"  I  found  among  his  papers,  some  verses  which  you  sent  on 
his  eightieth  birthday,  which  I  mean  to  publish  some  day,  with 
his  correspondence,  but  the  labour  now  is  too  great  for  my 
jaded  life. 

"  I  must  offer  you  our  congratulations  on  Guiche's  marriage, 
which  is,  we  hope,  all  you  wish ;  and  also  on  the  success  of  the 
future  Imperator. 

''  D'ISRABLI.** 

"  April  25, 1849. 
*'  We  returned  to  town  on  the  16th,  and  a  few  days  after,  I 
called  at  Gore  House,  but  you  were  gone.  It  was  a  pang  ;  for 
though  absorbing  duties  of  my  life  have  prevented  me  of  late 
from  passing  as  much  time  under  that  roof  as  it  was  once  my 
happiness  and  good  fortune  through  your  kindness  to  do ;  yoa 
are  well  assured,  that  my  heart  never  changed  for  an  instant  to 
its  inmates,  and  that  I  invariably  entertained  for  them  the  same 
interest  and  affection. 

'*  Had  I  been  aware  of  your  intentions,  I  would  have  come 
up  to  town  earlier,  and  specially  to  have  said  '  adieu !'  mournful 
as  that  is. 

"  I  thought  I  should  never  pay  another  visit  to  Paris,  but  I 
have  now  an  object  in  doing  so.  All  the  world  here  will  miss  you 
very  much,  and  the  charm  with  which  you  invested  existence ; 
but  for  your  own  happiness,  I  am  persuaded  you  have  acted 
wisely.  Every  now  and  then  in  this  life  we  require  a  great 
change  :  it  wonderfully  revives  the  sense  of  existence.  I  envy 
you  :  pray,  if  possible,  let  me  sometimes  hear  from  you. 

"  D'lSEABLI.'^ 
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CHARLES  DICKENS,  ESQ. 

Charles  Dickens!  The  puhlic  might  dispense  with  any 
her  notice  of  this  gentleman,  or  of  his  ancestry,  than  the 
inouncement  of  his  name,  and  the  statement  of  the  fact 
lat  he  is  the  author  of  "  Sketches  hy  Boz,"  "  Pickwick,'' 
Nicholas  Nickleby,"  "American  Notes,"  "  Oliver  Twist," 
Master  Humphrey's  Clock,"  "  Bamaby  Rudge,"  "Dombey 
id  Son,"  "  The  Chimes,"  "  Christmas  Carols,"  "  Cricket  on 
e  Hearth,*'  "  Battle  of  Life,"  "  Martin  Chuzzlewit,"  "  David 
opperfield,"  "  Bleak  House,"  "  Hard  Times,''  &c.  LitUe 
^  be  added  to  this  great  eulogy. 

Charles  Dickens  was  bom  in  1812,  at  Landport,  Ports- 
outh. 

His  father's  official  duties  obliged  him  to  reside  alternately 

the  principal  naval  stations  of  England  ;*  and  no  doubt 
e  varied  bustling  scenes  of  life  witnessed  by  Charles  Dickens 

his  early  years,  had  an  influence  on  his  mind,  that  gave  to 
m  a  taste  for  observation  of  manners  and  mental  peculiarities 
'  different  classes  of  people  engaged  in  the  active  pursuits  of 
e,  and  quickened  a  naturally  lively  perception  of  the  ridicu- 
us,  for  which  he  was  distinguished  even  in  boyhood. 

It  is  curious  to  observe  how  similar  opportunities  of  be- 
aming acquainted  practically  with  life,  and  the  busy  actors 
I  its  varied  scenes,  in  very  early  life,  appear  to  influence  the 

♦  Mr.  John  Dickens  (the  father  of  Charles  and  W.  L.  Dickens) 
ed  in  Keppel  Street,  Russell  Square,  March  31st,  1851,  aged  65. 
p  to  the  period  of  his  death,  he  enjoyed  a  pension  from  the  Govern - 
snt.  In  early  life,  he  held  an  office  in  the  Navy  Pay  Department,  at 
latham  Dockyard.  At  an  advanced  age,  rather,  he  became  connected 
th  the  London  Press,  and  for  many  years  was  known  as  one  of  its 
m  efficient  and  respected  members.  He  retired  ftrom  it  for  a  time, 
id  settled  at  Alphington,  near  Exeter  ;  but  returned  to  London,  to 
sist  in  the  establishment  of  the  Daily  News. 

Mr.  W.  L.  Dickens  is  resident  engineer  of  the  Malton  and  Drayton 
ailway. 
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minds  of  thinking  and  imaginative  men  in  after-years.  Gold- 
smith's pedestrian  excursions  on  the  Continent,  Bulwer's 
youthful  rambles  on  foot  in  England,  and  equestrian  expe- 
ditions in  France,  and  Madise's  extensive  walks  in  boyhood, 
over  his  native  county,  and  the  mountains  and  valleys  of 
Wicklow  a  little  later,  were  fraught  with  similar  results. 

Charles  Dickens  was  intended  by  his  father  to  be  an  attor 
ney.  Nature  and  Mr.  John  Dickens  happily  differed  on  that 
point.  London  law  may  have  sustained  little  injury  in  losiiig 
Dickens  for  a  **  limb."  English  literature  would  have  met 
with  an  irreparable  loss,  had  she  been  deprived  of  him  whom 
she  delights  to  own  a  favourite  son. 

Dickens,  having  decided  against  the  law,  began  his  career 
in  "  the  gallery,"  as  a  reporter  on  "The  True  Sun ;"  and  from 
the  start  made  himself  distinguished  and  distinguishable  amonf 
"  the  corps,"  for  his  ability,  promptness,  and  punctuality. 

He  was  next  employed  on  "  The  Morning  Chronicle,"  but 
not  only  as  a  reporter,  but  a  writer  in  the  evening  edition  of 
that  paper.  The  piquant  "  Sketches  of  English  Life  and  Cha- 
racter," which  afterwards  appeared  in  a  distinct  form,  « 
"  Sketches  by  Boz,"  were  published  in  that  journal. 

Success  was  at  once  achieved.  The  next  production  was 
still  more  successful ;  ''  The  Pickwick  Papers,"  the  eaiiieet 
and  the  best  but  one,  of  all  the  works  of  Charles  Dickens. 

•'  Nicholas  Nickleby"  followed,  and  introduced  the  inoom- 
parable  "  Squeers  "  to  the  public.  "  Oliver  Twist "  cane 
next ;  and  that  prominent  characteristic  of  the  author  ajBK 
pathy  with  the  poor,  and  a  powerful  will  to  war  with  wrom 
and  injustice — found  an  ample  field  for  their  exercise,  in  Aa 
pages  of  this  work. 

"  Master  Humphrey's  Clock,"  with  the  admirably-drsm 
'*  Old   Curiosity  Shop,"  and  the  most  charming  of  all  tha^ 
female  progeny  of  Dickens'  imagination,  "  Little  NeD,'*  agb* 
ceeded  "  Nickleby." 
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mencan  Notes,  for  Geoanl  CircubtMn,"  the  resnk  of  a 

lantic  trip,  made  their  appemnoe  oo  the  authoi^s  re- 

I  England  in  1842. 

artin  Chazzlewit"  made  its  d6bat  in  numben,  in  1S43 : 

4,  Didcens  w«it  to  Italj,  for  recreation  and 

rgies  of  nund  and  body  over-worked :  and  in  J; 

b^an  to  publish  in  the  newly-estal£shed  paper,  **  The 

^fews,"  edited  by  him,  the  resoks  of  his  Itafian  tov — 

ires  of  Italy." 

re  are  some  sketches  w(Mihy  of  Didcens  in  those  '^  Vic^ 

of  ridiculous  touring  personages  of  the  BoD  £unSyp 
leir  roamings  amidst  the  ndns  of  the  Eternal  City — 
lisadventures  in  classic  lands — the  constant  lasamyt,  in 
lar,  of  a  worthy  English  gentleman  with  an  umbrdHa 
ly  under  his  arm,  in  anciect  tombs  and  temples ;  and 
at  searches  for  him  on  the  part  of  an  anxious  wife, 

perspiring  with  solicitude  and  &tigue  in  her  pursoits 
yr  missing  husband. 

e  1846,  the  success  of  "  Dombey  and  Son,'*  **  David 
6eld,"  "  Bleak  House,"  and  "  Hard  Times,"  bear  ampSe 
ny  to  the  undiminished  popularity  and  inexluiKted 
of  Charles  Dickens ;  and  perhaps  the  success  of  his 
paper,  ''  Household  Words,"  b  no  less  indicadve  c^ 
lan  any  of  those  distinct  works. 

following  notice  of  Didcens  is  by  a  lady  intimately 
ted  with  him,  who  claims  kindred  with  the  late 
ss  of  Blessington,  and  who  stands  near  to  her  ako  in 
ship  of  mind  and  form : — "  His  immense  power  rf 
tion,  from  the  humblest  to  the  most  important  detstils, 
nine  originality  of  thought  and  expression,  are  amoi^st 
st  striking  of  his  attributes.  Warm-hearted,  impul- 
d  generous,  of  buoyant  spirits,  the  keenest  intelli^rencse, 
ickest  perception  of  ever)  thing  worthy  of  notice,  of 
iculous  as  well  as  of  the  beautiful ;  bis  indepeuMjence 
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of  spirit,  his  natural  elasticity  and  constitutional  eneigy  cf 
mind,  vivacity  of  manner  in  conversation,  and  perfect  fiMw 
dom  from  all  affectation,  enhance  the  value  of  his  other 
excellent  qualities. 

''  In  him  a  variety  of  gifts  and  graces  are  combined,  such 
as  are  rarely  foimd  united  in  the  same  individual  In  aD  hii 
domestic  relations,  as  son,  husband,  father,  and  brother,  his 
conduct  is  unexceptionable.  His  character  seems  to  hift 
some  self-sustaining  principle  in  it,  in  all  positions  he  is  plaood 
in.  His  countenance  is,  I  think,  the  most  varying  and  ex* 
pressive  I  ever  saw." 

LETTERS  FROM   CHARLES  DICKENS,  ESQ.  TO   LADT 
BLESSINGTON. 

'*  Devonshire  Terrace,  June  8,  1841. 
'•  Dear  Lady  Blessington, 

"  The  year  goes  round  so  fast,  that  when  anything  ocean  to 
remind  me  of  its  whirling,  I  lose  my  breath,  and  am  bewildefad. 
So  your  hand-writing  last  night  had  as  startling  an  effect  upca 
me,  as  though  you  had  sealed  your  note  with  one  of  your  onm 
eyes. 

**  I  remember  my  promise,  as  in  cheerful  duty  bound,  aid 
with  Heaven's  grace  will  redeem  it.  At  this  moment  I  ha^ 
not  the  faintest  idea  how ;  but  I  am  going  into  Scotland  on  Ate 
19th  to  see  Jeffrey,  and  while  I  am  away,  (I  shaU  return,  j^Mfi 
God,  in  about  three  weeks),  will  look  out  for  some  aocade&l, 
incident,  or  subject  for  small  descriplioii,  to  send  you  whenl 
come  home.  You  will  take  the  will  for  the  deed,  I  know ;  and 
remembering  that  I  have  a  *  Clock,'  which  always  wants  wind* 
ing  up,  will  not  quarrel  with  me  for  being  brief. 

"  Have  you  seen  Townshend's  magnetic  boy  ?  You  heard  rf 
him,  no  doubt,  from  Count  D'Orsay.  If  you  get  him  to  G«it 
House,  don't,  I  entreat  you,  have  more  than  eight  people-^MT 
is  a  better  number — to  see  him.  He  fails  in  a  crowd,  and  » 
marvellous  before  a  few. 

'^  I  am  told  that  down  in  Devonshire  there  are  young  ladaoi 
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innimienLble,  who  read  crabbed  mMmmaaifU 
tkeir  hands,  and  nevspapen  with  their 
and  who  are,  so  to  apeak^  litcrarr  all  opvcr.     I 
stand  what  a  blue-stocking  means ;  and  hxve  not 

doubt  that  Lady (for  instainee)  conld  ^ 

tertaining  a  book  with  the  sole  of  her  fiaot  as  cw  ike  fid  widk 
her  head. 

''  I  am  a  belierer  in  earnest,  and  aaa  s«re  ;wa  wwsld  he  if 
jou  saw  this  boj,  under  moderalelT  &To«infaIe  carcaBtfaBDes;, 
as  I  hope  you  will,  before  he  leares  Engbad. 

"  Belkre  me,  dear  Lady  BhsMagl— y 

**  FahJifenj  yoKETf^ 
••'  Chxbxb  Dicdes^* 

"  DeT(mshire  Terrace,  MsiA  10^  l^M. 

"  I  have  made  up  my  mind  to  '  see  the  wodd  ;'  assd  saeaa  to 
decamp,  bag  and  ba^age,  next  midRonmer,  tor  a  twelTcmacihL 
I  purpose  establishing  my  £imily  in  some  oonTcniesi  piaoe,  frms 
whence  I  can  make  personal  rarages  on  tht  neig^bo'sri*::?  trT^^ 
try,  and,  somehow  or  other,  hare  got  it  into  my  hea^d  t^iai  Nke 
would  be  a  fayourite  spot  for  head- quarters. 

"  You  are  so  well  acquainted  with  these  matters,  tfarr  I  as 
anxious  to  hare  the  benefit  of  your  Ht^^  ^rice.  I  &y  bbqc 
doubt  that  you  can  tell  me  whether  this  same  Nice  be  a  r#a2T>-y 
place  the  year  through,  whether  it  be  reasonably  che^,  p^easaxi 
to  look  at  and  to  Utc  in,  and  die  like.  If  ycMi  w^  te£  sae, 
when  you  hare  ten  minutes  to  spare  £ar  snch  a  k^tl^,  I  liall 
be  delighted  to  come  to  you,  and  guide  myself  by  yorsx  opaexA. 
I  will  not  ask  you  to  forgiTe  me  iofr  troubling  yoo,  >>*rinrT  I 
am  sure  before-hand  that  you  will  do  so. 

"  I  beg  to  be  kindly  remembered  to  Coont  D'Oranr  and  to 
your  nieces.  I  was  going  to  say  '  die  Miases  Power/  Irit  it 
looks  so  like  the  blue  board  at  a  Ladies*  School,  that  I  stopped 
short. 

'^  Chaujss  Dioua^t.^ 

"  Covent  Garden,  Sunday,  Xoon.  (P3L  1*44,; 
**  Business  for  other  people  (and  by  no  means  of  a  pleasant 
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kind)  has  held  me  prisoner  during  two  whole  dajB^  and  wi 
detain  me  to-day,  in  the  very  agony  of  my  departare  for  '. 
again,  that  I  shall  not  even  be  able  to  reach  Gore  House 
more  :  on  which  I  had  set  my  heart. . I  cannot  bear  the  tho 
of  going  away,  without  some  sort  of  reference  to  the  happ] 
you  gave  me  on  Monday,  and  the  pleasure  and  delight  I  hi 
your  earnest  greeting.  I  shall  never  forget  it,  believe  me< 
would  be  worth  going  to  China — ^it  would  be  worth  goin 
America,  to  come  home  again  for  the  pleasure  of  such  a  me< 
with  you  and  Count  D'Orsay — to  whom  my  love — and  « 
thing  as  near  it  to  Miss  Power  and  her  sister  as  it  is  lawfi 
send. 

"  It  will  be  an  unspeakable  satisfaction  to  me  (though  1 
not  maliciously  disposed),  to  know  under  your  own  ban 
Genoa,  that  my  little  book  made  you  cry.  I  hope  to  pro' 
better  correspondent  on  my  return  to  these  shores.  But  h 
or  worse,  or  any  how,  I  am  ever,  my  dear  Lady  Blessingtoi 
no  common  degree,  and  not  with  an  every-day  regard,  youi 

'^  Charles  Dickens 

"  Milan,  Wednesday,  November  20,  184 
''  Appearances  are  against  me.  Don't  believe  them.  I  ] 
written  you,  in  intention,  fifty  letters,  and  I  can  claim  no  a 
for  any  one  of  them  (though  they  were  the  best  letters  you 
read),  for  they  all  originated  in  my  desire  to  live  in  your  men 
and  regard. 

"  Since  I  heard  from  Count  D'Orsay,  I  have  been  be« 
I  don't  know  how  many  ways.  First  of  all,  I  went  to  1 
seilles,  and  came  back  to  Genoa.  Then  I  moved  to 
Peschiere.  Then  some  people,  wlio  had  been  present  at 
scientific  Congress  here,  made  a  sudden  inroad  on  that  i 
blishment,  and  over-ran  it.  Then  they  went  away,  and  1 1 
myself  up  for  one  month,  close  and  tight,  over  my  little  Oh 
mas  book, '  The  Chimes.'  All  my  affections  and  passions 
twined  and  knotted  up  in  it,  and  I  became  as  haggard  i 
murderer,  long  before  I  wrote  *  The  End.'  When  I  had  c 
that,  like  '  The  man  of  Thessaly,'  who  having  scratched  his  t 
out  in  a  quickset  hedge,  plunged  into  a  bramble  bush  to  scr 
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a  m  again,  I  fled  to  Ye 
orbed.  From  tkenoe  I 
L  now  I  am  bcre— jut 
bj  all  oTCTy  firom  j 
Dead  Saint  lies  in  ; 
ibont  him  to  mock  Idi  drntr  < 
c  pieces  wliich  deront ' 
of  skylight  in  die  ( 
counter  of  his  heaTcalj  i 
You  know  Yerona  ?  Yon  ] 
1  not  learned  in  geognpkj, ; 
ind  that  B<Hneo  was  only  1 
as  a  greater  blow  to  me  to  see  tis  aid  i 
L  some  genealc^^ical  memonak,  tf3l  < 
way  of  the  coart-3rard.  It  is  a  i 
time  ankle-deep  in  dizt; 
kei  carts  were  disputing  possessicm  of  ike  jwkA  - 
jeese,  all  splashed  and  beipitlcicd  as  if  ikey  kad ' 
ay's  white  trousers  on.  There  wai  aotHry  !»  camiesS  5t 
I  the  beautifiil  story,  but  a  rery  uwrnTcXlmtsasui  maidat^VKi. 
r  (the  Padrona,  I  suppose),  in  tiae  daorwzy.  wiis^  tsksoiis^ 
Capolet  in  the  one  particular,  of  hrrag  very  grsac  indfisc  ja 
family  way.* 

The  Soman  amphithi-atre  there,  dpHgiafd  me  Vsynui  ez- 
sion.  I  nerer  saw  any  thing  so  fail  d[  wxool,  airafac  isr- 
Bt.  There  are  the  fbur-and-ibrty  row^  cf  seaCi,  la  ^<q^  aEu2 
ect  as  if  their  occupants  had  racated  iLem  bst  j&gkes&gf — 
entrances,  passages,  dens,  rooms,  oocddocs;  i^ : 


In  the  *'  Descrmone  de  YeitHia,  e  de£e  Soe  Pssv^Bes!,'*   '^'Vfu 

^  ToL  ii.  p.  102),  some  dooht  it  tkr&vs  Km  vi 
>ld  structure  commonlj  refeired  to  a«  tibe  kshbhi  W 
ilH  or  Capelleti  iamil j  ;  and  reiereace  k  bb»&e:  ^  «£  ^  : 
eet  between  the  Piazza  Delle  Erhe  ^  Sa  Se^aae^vKf.  aa 
aUy  the  Casa  CapelletL  For  an  iatocsdaf^  ^urjmA  id  dbe 
denouement,  in  1303,  of  the  lores  of  ''B^mhco  itt  ykmAA  k 
tetta  de  Capelletti,*'  the  reader  is  r^emd  to  wcL  I  p.  2^  ^  Hut 
;  work  ;  and  for  an  account  of  the  tombi  of  the  Wf^rs  m  the  "^  C^-^ 
trofi^  delle  Franccschinc,"  in  Verona,  to  p.  140  c^  t 
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over  some  of  the  arches.  An  equestrian  troop  had  been  t 
some  days  before,  and  had  scooped  out  a  little  ring  at  one 
of  the  arena,  and  had  their  performances  in  that  spot.  I  sh 
like  to  have  seen  it,  of  all  things,  for  its  very  dreariness.  F 
a  handful  of  people  sprinkled  over  one  comer  of  the  great  pi 
(the  whole  popidation  of  Verona  wouldn't  fill  it  now) ;  a 
spangled  cavalier  bowing  to  the  echoes  and  the  grass-g 
walls  !  I  climbed  to  the  topmost  seat,  and  looked  away  al 
beautiful  view  for  some  minutes ;  when  I  turned  round, 
looked  down  into  the  theatre  again,  it  had  exactly  the  ap] 
ance  of  an  immense  straw  hat,  to  which  the  helmet  in  the  C 
of  Otranto  was  a  baby :  the  rows  of  seats  representing  the 
ferent  plaits  of  straw,  and  the  arena  the  inside  of  the  crow 

*'  I  had  great  expectations  of  Venice,  but  they  fell  immi 
rably  short  of  the  wonderful  reality.  The  short  time  I  p 
there,  went  by  me  in  a  dream.  I  hardly  think  it  postibi 
exaggerate  its  beauties,  its  sources  of  interest,  its  unam 
novelty  and  freshness.  A  thousand  and  one  realizations  ol 
thousand  and  one  nights,  could  scarcely  captivate  and  enc 
me  more  than  Venice . . . 

**Your  old  house  at  Albaro— II  Paradiso — is  spoken  < 
yours  to  this  day.  ^liat  a  gallant  place  it  is !  I  don't  1 
the  present  inmate,  but  I  hear  that  he  bought  and  furnish 
not  long  since,  with  great  splendour,  in  the  French  styW 
that  he  wishes  to  sell  it  I  wish  I  were  rich,  and  could  bi 
There  is  a  third-rate  wine  shop  below  Byron's  house ;  an< 
place  looks  dull,  and  miserable,  and  ruinous  enough. 

"  Old is  a  trifle  uglier  than  when  I  first  arrived. 

has  periodical  parties,  at  which  there  are  a  great  many  fl«] 
pots  and  a  few  ices-- no  other  refreshments.  He  goes  a; 
constantly  charged  with  extemporaneous  poetry ;  and  is  al 
ready,  like  tavern-dinners,  on  the  shortest  notice  and  the 
reasonable  terms.  He  keeps  a  gigantic  harp  in  his  bed-i 
together  with  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  for  fixing  his  ideas  aa 
flow, — a  kind  of  profane  King  David,  but  truly  good-nal 
and  very  harmless. 

"  Pray  say  to  Count  D'Orsay  everything  that  is  cordial 
loving  from  me.     The  travelling  purse  he  gave  me  has  be 
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senrice.  It  has  been  mnnlarntiT  opened.  Afl  Ilily 
38  to  yeani  to  put  its  hand  in  it.  I  ikink  <if  ka^;ing  k, 
when  I  come  back  to  England,  on  a  naQ  as  a  tropliy,  and  of 
gaiAing  the  brim  like  the  Uade  of  an  <dd  sword,  and  sayn^  to 
my  8on  and  heir,  as  they  do  upon  die  stage :  '  Yon  see  dus 
notch,  boy  ?  FiTe  hundred  firancs  were  laid  low  on  that  day, 
far  post  horses.  Where  this  gap  is,  a  waiter  diarged 
Cither  treble  the  correct  amount — and  got  iL  This  end,  wc 
into  teeth  like  the  rasped  edge  of  an  dd  file,  is  sacred  to  the 
Costom  Houses,  boy,  the  passports,  and  the  shabby  sddiers  at 
town-gates,  who  put  an  open  hand  and  a  dirty  coat-cuff  into  the 
coach  windows  of  all  ForesderL  Take  it,  boy.  Thy  &ther 
has  nothing  else  to  giye !' 

^  My  desk  is  cooling  itsdf  in  a  mail  coach,  somewhere  down 
at  the  back  of  the  cathedral,  and  the  pens  and  ink  in  this  house 
are  so  detestable,  that  I  have  no  hope  of  your  erer  getting  to 
this  portion  of  my  letter.  But  I  haf  e  the  less  misery  in  this 
state  of  mind,  from  knowing  that  it  has  nothing  in  it  to  repay 
you  for  the  trouble  of  perusaL 

'*  Chakles  Dickkxs." 

"  Genoa,  May  9,  1845. 
**  Once  more  in  my  old  quarters  ;  and  with  rather  a  tired 
sole  to  my  foot,  from  having  found  such  an  immense  number 
of  different  resting-places  for  it  since  I  went  away.  I  write 
you  my  last  Italian  letter  for  this  bout,  designing  to  leave  here, 
please  God^  on  the  ninth  of  next  month,  and  to  be  in  London 
again,  by  the  end  of  June.  I  am  looking  forward  with  great 
cblight  to  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  once  more ;  and  mean  to 
come  to  Gore  House  with  such  a  swoop  as  shall  astonish  the 
Poodle,  if,  after  being  accustomed  to  his  own  size  and  sense,  he 
retain  the  power  of  being  astonished  at  anything  in  the  wide 
world. 

*'  You  know  where  I  have  been,  and  every  mile  of  ground  I 
have  travelled  over,  and  every  object  I  have  seen.  It  is  next  to 
impossible,  surely,  to  exaggerate  the  interest  of  Rome :  though, 
I  think,  it  is  very  possible  to  find  the  main  source  of  interest  in 
the    wrong    things.      Naples   disappointed   me  greatly.     The 
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weather  was  bad  during  a  great  part  of  my  stay  there.  But  ii 
I  had  not  had  mud  I  should  have  had  dust,  and  though  I  had 
had  sun,  I  must  still  have  had  the  Lazzaroni.  And  they  are  so 
ragged,  so  dirty,  so  abject,  so  full  of  degradation,  so  sunken  and 
steeped  in  the  hopelessness  of  better  things,  that  they  would 
make  Heaven  uncomfortable,  if  they  could  ever  get  there.  I 
didn't  expect  to  see  a  handsome  city,  but  I  expected  something 
better  than  that  long  dull  line  of  squalid  houses,  which  stretchei 
from  the  Chiaja  to  the  quarter  of  the  Porta  Capuana;  and 
while  I  was  quite  prepared  for  a  miserable  populace,  I  had  aonic 
dim  belief  that  there  were  bright  rags  among  them,  and  dancing 
legs,  and  shining  sun-browned  faces.  Whereas  the  honest  tmtb 
is,  that  connected  with  Naples  itself,  I  have  not  one  solitary  re- 
collection. The  country  round  it  charmed  me,  I  need  not  say. 
Who  can  forget  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii  ? 

"  As*  to  Vesuvius,  it  burns  away  in  my  thoughts,  beside  the 
roaring  waters  of  Niagara ;  and  not  a  splash  of  the  water  extin* 
guishes  a  spark  of  the  fire ;  but  there  they  go  on,  tumbling  and 
flaming  night  and  day ;  each  in  its  fullest  glory. 

"  I  have  seen  so  many  wonders,  and  each  of  them  has  such  a 
voice  of  its  own,  that  I  sit  all  day  long  listening  to  the  roar 
they  make,  as  if  it  were  in  a  sea  shell ;  and  have  fallen  into  an 
idleness  so  complete,  that  I  can't  rouse  myself  sufficiently  to  go 
to  Pisa  on  the  twenty-fifth,  when  the  triennial  illumination  of 
the  Cathedral  and  Leaning  Tower,  and  Bridges,  and  what  not, 
takes  place.  But  I  have  already  been  there ;  and  it  cannot 
beat  St.  Peter's,  I  suppose.  So  I  don't  think  I  shall  pluck  my* 
self  up  by  the  roots,  and  go  aboard  a  steamer  for  Leghorn. 

'*  Let  me  thank  you  heartily  for  the  '  Keepsake  *  and  thfl 
*  Book  of  Beauty.'  They  reached  me  a  week  or  two  ago.  I 
have  been  very  much  struck  by  two  papers  in  them.  One, 
Lander's  '  Conversations,'  among  the  most  charming,  profound, 
and  delicate  productions  I  have  ever  read.  The  other,  youi 
lines  on  B3rron's  room  at  Venice.  I  am  as  sure  that  you  wrote 
them  from  your  heart,  as  I  am  that  they  found  their  way  iai« 
mediately  to  mine. 

'*  It  delights  me  to  receive  such  accounts  of  Maclise's  fresco. 
If  he  will  only  give  his  magnificent  genius  fair  play,  there  ii 
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not  enough  cant  and  doDneaB  eren  in  die  criticum  <if  ait,  froai 
which  Sterne  prayed  kind  HeaTen  to  defiend  him,  as  die  wont 
of  all  the  cants  oontinually  canted  in  this  canting  worid — to  keep 
the  giant  down,  an  hour. 

**  Our  poor  firiend,  the  nairal  goremoi-,  has  kist  his  wifie,  I 
am  sorrj  to  hear,  since  you  and  I  spd^e  of  his  pleasant  hot. 

And  L.  B.,  what  a  terrible  history  that  was !     F did  him- 

tdf  enduring  honour  by  his  manly  and  zealous  derotion  to  the 
interests  of  that  orphan  £unily,  in  the  nddst  of  all  his  pains  and 
trouble.     It  was  very  good  of  him. 

'*  Do  not  let  your  nieces  forget  me,  if  yoa  can  help  it ;  and 
give  my  lore  to  Count  D'Orsay,  with  many  thanks  to  him  far 
his  charming  letter.  I  was  greatly  amused  by  his  account  of 
.  There  was  a  '  cold  shade  of  aristocracy'  about  it, 
and  a  dampness  of  cold  water,  which  entertained  me  beyond 
measure. 

"  CHAnixs  DicKssrs." 

"  DeTonshire  Terrace,  ^larch  2,  1846. 
''  Many  thanks  for  the  letters !     I  will  take  the  greatest 
care  of  them,  though  I  blush  to  find  how  little  they  deserre  it. 

^*  It  vexes  me  very  much  that  1  am  gomg  out  on  Friday,  and 
cannot  help  it.  I  have  no  strength  of  mind,  I  am  afraid.  I  am 
always  making  engagements,  in  which  there  is  no  prospect  of 
satisfaction. 

''  Vague  thoughts  of  a  new  book  are  rife  within  me  just 
now ;  and  I  go  wandering  about  at  night  into  the  strangest 
places,  according  to  my  usual  propensity  at  such  a  time,  seeking 
rest,  and  finding  none.  As  an  addition  to  my  composure,  I  ran 
over  a  little  dog  in  the  Regent's  Park  yesterday  (killing  him  on 
the  spot),  and  gave  his  little  mistress,  a  girl  of  thirteen  cfi 
fourteen,  such  exquisite  distress  as  I  never  saw  the  like  of. 

^'  1  must  have  some  talk  with  you  about  those  American 
singers.  They  must  never  go  back  to  their  own  country  with- 
out your  having  heard  them  sing  Hood's  '  Bridge  of  Sighs.' 
My  God,  how  sorrowful  and  pitiful  it  is ! 

"  Best  regards  to  Count  D'Orsay  and  the  young  ladies. 

**  Charles  Dickexs." 
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''  Devonshire  Terrace,  May  19, 1841 

''  If  I  had  not  a  good  reason  for  delaying  to  aclmowk 

the  receipt  of  the  book  you  so  kindly  sent  me,  I  should  1 

most  unworthy  dog.     But  I  hare  been  every  day  expectin 

be  able  to  send  you  the  enclosed  little  volume,  and  could  ge 

copies  until  last  night,  in  consequence  of  their  running  ^ 

fine  against  the  subscription  and  demand.     May  you  like  it 

"  I  have  been  greatly  entertained  by  the  femme  de  cham 

who  paints  love  with  a  woman's  eye  (I  think  that  the  hig 

praise),  and  sometimes  like  a  female  Gil  Bias.     The  spin 

our  two  fair  friends  M.  and  S.  shines  through  their  repreae 

tive.     I  would  have  identified  the  former  anywhere. 

*'  With  my  cordial  remembrance  and  regards. 

"  Charles  Dickens. 

"  48,  Rue  de  Courcellcs,  Pari 
"  January  24,  1847. 
'*  I  feel  very  wicked  in  beginning  this  note,  and  d« 
remorseful  for  not  having  began  and  ended  it  long  ago. 
you  know  how  difficult  it  is  to  write  letters  in  the  midst  ( 
writing  life  ;  and  as  you  know  too  (I  hope)  how  earnestly 
affectionately  I  always  think  of  you,  wherever  I  am,  I  \ 
heart  on  a  little  consideration,  and  feel  comparatively  { 
again. 

**  F has  been  cramming  into  the  space  of  a  fortni 

every  description  of  impossible  and  inconsistent  occupatio] 
the  way  of  sight-seeing.  He  has  been  now  at  Versailles, : 
in  the  Prisons,  now  at  the  Opera,  now  at  the  Hospitals,  no^ 
the  Conservatoire,  and  now  at  the  Morgue,  with  a  dreadful 
satiability.  I  ^begin  to  doubt  whether  I  had  anything  tc 
with  a  book  called  *  Dombey,'  or  ever  sat  over  number 
(not  finished  a  fortnight  yet)  day  after  day,  until  I  half  bej 
like  the  monk  in  poor  Wilkie*s  story,  to  think  it  the  only  rei 
in  life,  and  to  mistake  all  the  realities  for  short-lived  shadoi 

''  Among  the  multitude  of  sights,  we  saw  our  pleasant  li 
bud  of  a  friend.  Rose  Cheri,  play  Clarissa  Harlowe,  the  ot 
night.     I  believe  she  did  it  in  London  just  now,  and  perhaps 
may  have  seen  it.  A  most  charming,  intelligent,  modest,  affect 
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piece  of  acting  it  is:  with  a  Death  supeiior  to  any  tliii^  I  ever 
saw  on  the  stage^  except  Maoead/s  '  Lear/    The  iheaEtres  are 
admirable  just  now.    We  saw  *  Genlil  Bernard,'  aft  the  Va- 
xiet^s  last  night,  acted  in  a  manner  that  was  ahsulutrly  per- 
fect.    It  was  a  little  picture  of  Wattean,  aaimaffd  and  talking 
from  beginning  to  end.    At  the  Cirque^  there  is  a  new  Aow- 
piece,  called  the  '  French  Rerolntion,'  in  which  there  is  a  ie- 
presentation  of  the  National  Conrenticm  and  a  series  of 
(fought  bj  some  fire  hundred  pec^le,  who  look  like  fiie 
sand),  that  are  wonderfol  in  their  eztracxdinarj  ligour  and 
truth.     Gun-HX>tton  gives  its  name  to  die  general  annual  jocose 
review  at  the  Palais  Royal,  which  is  dull  enough,  saving  for  the 
introduction  of  Alexander  Dumas,  atting  in  his  stady,  beade  a 
pile  of  quarto  volumes  about  fire  feet  high,  which  he  sari  is 
the  first  tableau  of  the  first  act  of  die  first  piece  to  be  played  on 
the  first  night  of  his  new  theatre.     The  revival  of  Moiitee's 
'  Don  Juan,'  at  the  Fran^ais,  has  drawn  money.      It  is  excel- 
lently played,  and  it  is  curious  to  observe  how  difloent  iiar 
Don  Juan  and  Valet  are,  from  our  English  ideas  of  the  master  and 
man.     They  are  playing  '  Lucretia  Borgia '  again,  at  the  Porte 
St.  Martin ;  but  it  is  poorly  performed,  and  hangs  fire  drearily, 
though   a  very  remarkable   and  striking  play.     We  were  at 
Y.  H/s  house  last  Sunday  week,  a  most  extraordinary  place, 
looking  like  an  old  curiosity  shop,  or  the  jHxiperty-^oom  of  some 
gloomy,  vast  old  theatre.     I  was  moch  struck  by  H him- 
self, who  looks  like  a  genius  as  he  is,  every  inch  of  him,  and  is 
very  interesting  and  satisfiurtory  frx>m  head  to  bofL     His  wife  is  a 
handsome  woman,  with  flashing  black  eyes.      There  is  also  a 
charming  ditto  daughter  of  fifteen  or  sixteen,  widi  ditto  eyes. 
Sitting  among  old  armour  and  old  tapestry,  and  old  cfAkn,  and 
grim  old  chairs  and  tables,  and  old  canopies  of  state  from  old 
palaces,  and  old  golden  lions  going  to  play  at  sldttles  with  pon* 
derons  old  golden  balls,  they  made  a  most  romantic  tliow,  and 
looked  like  a  chapter  out  of  one  of  lus  own  books. 

'^ChaBLES   DlCKJWS.** 
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CAPTAIN  MARRYAT,  R.N.,  C.B., 

AND  CHEVALIER  OF  THE  LEGION  OF  HONOUR,  F.R.8.  AND  F.LJ. 

Captain  Marryat,  born  in  Liondon,  in  1792,  was  descended 
from  one  of  the  French  refugees,  who  settled  in  England  aftor 
the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes.  He  was  the  second 
son  of  Joseph  Marryat,  Esq.,  an  eminent  West  India  mer- 
chant ;  Chairman  of  Lloyd's,  and  M.P.  for  Sandwich.  **  A 
little  Latin  and  less  Greek,"  a  good  deal  of  mathematics,  and 
some  "  polite  literature,"  more  than  sufficed  for  him  when  he 
entered  the  navy,  in  1806,  as  a  first-dass  boy,  on  board  the 
Imperieuse.  For  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  Marryit 
followed  his  profession,  braved  all  its  perils,  discharged  all  its 
duties,  risked  his  own  life  repeatedly  to  save  the  lives  of  others; 
attained  honours  and  preferments,  and,  in  1830,  set  his  fixil 
on  shore  for  good  and  all — in  every  respect — a  first-dass  man. 

Captain  Marryat  turned  his  leisure  to  avery  profitable  literuy 
account.  He  may  be  said  to  have  created  a  new  kind  of  novd 
literature,  illustrative  of  naval  life.  And  in  that  line,  thou^ 
followed  and  imitated  by  many,  he  has  been  equalled  by  none. 
The  excellence  of  his  productions,  and  the  great  success  they 
met  with,  considering  the  large  number  of  them,  an 
remarkable.* 

The  "  Metropolitan  Magazine"  was  ably  edited  by  Captain 
Marryat  for  some  years.     He  was  a  contributor  to  several 

*  "  Frank  Mildmay,"  "  Letters  in  Canada/'  "  Masterman  Readj.** 
"  Children  of  the  New  Forest,"  "  Newton  Forster,"  "  King**  Own," 
"  Peter  Simple/*  •*  Jacob  Faithful/*  "  Pasha  of  many  Tales,"* 
'*  Japhet  in  Search  of  a  Father/'  '*  Mr.  Midshipman  Easy/'  «'  Soar. 
ley-Yow,  or  the  Dog  Fiend  /'  **  The  Phantom  Ship/'  "  Poor  Jack," 
"  Joseph  Rushbrook/'  "  Percival  Keene/*  "  Privateersman/'  *•  OUa 
Podrida/'  ''Little  Savage/'  "Valerie/*  '*  The  Mission/*  **  Diary  in 
America/'  **  Narrative  of  Travels  of  Monsieur  Violet/'  *'  Borneo,** 
&c.  &c.  &c. 
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Captain  Marryat  was  one  of  Lady  BktsaBpfm\  anost  m- 
timate  friends  and  especial  hToatitt^  ^  Fid  of  taSesC-  «ri- 
ginality,  and  hnmonr,"  says  Lady  B.,  ^  he  k  an  acrarige 
observer  of  life — notfaii^  escapes  him.  Tct  tikoe  k  wet  biu 
temess  in  his  satire,  and  no  ex^geratioii  in  kk  oooot  ran. 
I  have  known  Captain  Marryat  many  years,  and  Bbed  faim 

from  the  first"*     Miss  M might  not  hai^e  agreed  widi 

Lady  Blessington's  opinion  wilb  reelect  to  the  dander  of 
the  satire. 

One  of  Lady  Blessington's  coi  respondents,  the  fint  awl 
most  distinguished  of  livii^  literati,  indulged  in  some  quaint 
and  jocular  observations  on  ooe  of  Marryat's  teaMt  oovek, 
and  the  effects  on  a  landsman  of  a  loi^  ▼oyage  of  penaal 
over  three  volumes  of  salt-water  subjects,  in  wfaidi  the  aotiior 
was  continually  splashing  in  grand  style. 

"  I  have  been  reading  '  Peter  Simple/     It  is  veiy  good. 

*  Idler  in  France,  toL  iL  p.  S6. 
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But  one  is  never  on  land  for  a  moment.  I  feel  grogged  and 
junked  after  it." 

Nevertheless  the  writer  eulogized  the  talents  and  the  worth 
of  the  author. 

The  surest  and  best  test  of  moral  worth  and  social  exoit 
lence,  is  to  be  found  in  the  appreciation  of  a  man's  chancfar 
by  his  own  people  in  the  immediate  precincts  of  bis  owa 
hearth  and  household,  in  the  small  circle  of  friends  and  rdi- 
tives — those  nearest  and  dearest  to  him. 

By  that  test,  if  Marryat  be  judged,  the  fine  manly  and 
kindly  qualities  of  the  man  will  be  found  in  no  respect  in* 
ferior  to  those  intellectual  ones  of  the  author,  which  are  now 
generally  admitted. 

Captain  Marryat  died  at  his  residence,  Langham,  ia 
Norfolk,  August  2,  1848,  in  his  fifty-sixth  year. 

FROM   CAPTAIN   MARRYAT. 

"  Spa,  June  17,  1886. 

"  My  DEAR  Lady  Blessington, 

"  I  have  received  all  your  packets  of  letters,  and  am  vwj 
much  obliged  to  you,  not  only  for  the  letters,  but  also  for  tkiiik« 
ing  about  me  when  I  am  so  far  out  of  the  way,  which  you  knoi 
is  not  very  usual  in  this  world,  and  therefore  particularly  flat- 
tering to  me.  As  you  will  perceive,  I  am  now  at  Spa,  after  i 
month's  sojourn  at  Brussels.  Spa  is  a  very  beautiful  and  x 
cheap  place,  but  it  is  deserted,  and  it  is  said  that  there  will  b< 
no  season  this  year.  There  are  only  two  or  three  Englid 
families  here,  and  they  are  all  cocktails^  as  sporting  men  wouU 
say. 

"  We  are,  therefore,  quite  alone,  which  pleases  me.  I  wai 
tired  of  bustle  and  noise,  and  excitement,  and  here  there  ii 
room  for  meditation  e*en  to  madness,  as  Calista  says,  althougl 
I  do  not  intend  to  carry  my  thoughts  quite  so  far.  I  write  ver] 
little ;  just  enough  to  amuse  me,  and  make  memorandums,  and 
think.  In  the  morning  I  learn  German,  which  I  have  resolved 
to  conquer,  although  at  forty,  one's  memory  is  not  quite  tc 
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amenable  as  it  ought  to  be.  At  all  events,  I  have  no  master,  so 
if  the  time  is  thrown  away,  the  money  will  be  saved. 

"  I  believe  you  sometimes  look  at  *  the  Metropolitan  ;*  if  so, 
you  will  observe,  that  I  have  commenced  my  Diary  of  a  BlasS, 
in  the  last  month ;  they  say  at  home  that  it  is  very  good  light 
Magazine  stuff,  and  is  liked.  I  mean,  however,  that  it  shall  not 
all  be  quite  rumsense.  I  hope  the  ^  Book  of  Beauty '  goes  on 
well.  I  know  that  you,  and  Mrs.  Norton,  and  I,  are  the  three 
looked  up  to,  to  provide  for  the  public  taste. 

"  Stanfield,  I  understand,  is  getting  on  very  well  indeed 
with  the  drawings  for  my  History.  I  think,  with  respect  to 
yours,  I  would  next  year  make  some  alteration.  Instead  of 
having  the  letter-press  in  detached  pieces,  I  would  weave  them 
together,  much  in  the  sam&way  as  the  *  Tales  of  Boccacio;* 
some  very  slight  link  would  do,  and  it  should  be  conversational. 
It  is  astonishing  how  much  a  little  connection  of  that  kind  gives 
an  interest  and  a  reality  to  a  work.  In  the '  Tales  of  the  Pasha,' 
a  great  part  of  the  interest  is  in  the  conversations  between  the 
Pasha  and  those  about  him,  and  the  stories  become  by  it  £ramed 
like  pictures.  In  any  work  whatever,  there  should  never  be  a 
fall  stop.  It  appears  to  me  there  will  be  a  new  era  in  Annuals, 
and  that,  in  future,  they  will  become  more  library  works,  and 
not  so  ephemeral  as  their  present  title  indicates  ;  but  it  will  first 
be  necessary  that  the  publishers  of  them  discover  their  own  in- 
terest to  be  in  making  them  what  they  ought  to  be,  and  going 
to  the  necessary  expense. 

*^0f  course  I  do  see  the  English  papers,  and  I  am  very  much 
disgusted.  Nothing  but  duels  and  blackguardism.  Surely  we 
are  extremely  altered  by  this  reform.  Our  House  of  Lords  was 
the  beau  ideal  of  all  that  was  aristocratical  and  elegant.  Now 
we  have  language  that  would  disgrace  the  hustings.  In  the 
House  of  Commons  it  is  the  same,  or  even  worse.  The  gentle- 
man's repartee,  the  quiet  sarcasm,  the  playful  hit,  where  are 
they  ?  all  gone ;  and,  in  exchange  for  them,  we  have — you  lie, 
and  you  lie.  This  is  very  bad,  and  it  appears  to  me,  strongly 
smacking  of  revolution  ;  for  if  the  language  of  the  lower  classes 
is  to  take  the  precedence,  will  not  they  also  soon  do  the  same  ? 
I  am  becoming  more  Conservative  every  day ;  I  cannot  help  it: 
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I  feel  it  a  duty  as  a  lover  of  my  country.  I  only  hope  thaJ 
others  feel  the  same^  and  that  Peel  will  soon  be  again  where  hi 
ought  to  be.  I  don't  know  what  your  politics  are^  but  aD 
women  are  Tories  in  their  hearts^  or  perhaps  ConsenratiTes  ii 
a  better  word,  as  it  expresses  not  only  their  opinions,  but  theii 
feelings. 

''  I  never  thought  that  I  should  feel  a  pleasure  in  idleness  j 
but  I  do  now.  I  had  done  too  much,  and  I  required  repose,  or 
rather  repose  to  some  portion  of  my  brain.  I  am  idle  here  to  mj 
heart's  content,  and  each  day  is  but  the  precursor  of  its  second. 
I  am  like  a  horse,  which  has  been  worked  too  hard,  turned  oal 
to  grass,  and  I  hope  I  shall  come  out  again  as  fresh  as  a  two- 
year  old.  I  walk  about  and  pick  early  flowers  with  the  chil' 
dren,  sit  on  a  bench  in  the  beautiful  allies  vertes  which  wc 
have  here,  smoke  my  cigar,  and  meditate  till  long  after  the  moon 
is  in  the  zenith.  Then  I  lie  on  the  sofa  and  read  French  novels, 
or  I  gossip  with  any  one  I  can  pick  up  in  the  streets.  Bcsidei 
which,  I  wear  out  my  old  clothes ;  and  there  is  a  great  pleason 
in  having  a  coat  on,  which  gives  you  no  anxiety.  I  expect  thai 
by  October  I  shall  be  all  right  again. 

''  I  am  afraid  this  will  be  a  very  uninteresting  letter ;  bol 
what  can  you  expect  from  one  who  is  living  the  life  of  a  hermit 
and  who  never  even  takes  the  trouble  to  wind  up  his  watch 
who  takes  no  heed  of  time,  and  feels  an  interest  in  the  price  oi 
strawberries  and  green  peas,  because  the  children  are  very  fonc 
of  them  ?  I  believe  that  this  is  the  first  epoch  of  real  qoiet  thai 
I  have  had  in  my  stormy  life,  and  every  day  I  feel  more  anc 
more  inclined  to  dream  away  my  existence. 

**  Farewell !  my  dear  Lady  Blessington ;  present  my  besi 
wishes  to  the  Count  D'Orsay  beau  et  brave.  I  have  found  oat 
a  fly-fisher  here,  and  I  intend  to  be  initiated  into  the  sublimi 
art.  There  is  a  quiet  and  repose  about  fly-fishing  that  I  an 
sure  will  agree  with  me.  While  your  line  is  on  the  water, 
you  may  be  up  in  the  clouds,  and  every  thing  goes  on  just  ai 
well.     Once  more,  with  many  thanks,  adieu. 

"F.  Marryat.** 

*'  Wimbledon,  January  S,  1840. 
"  Many  thanks  for  your  kind  wishes,  and  your  invitation 
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wkich  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  cannot  accept^  being  confined 
almost  totally  to  my  room.  I  regret  this  the  more^  as  you  are 
aware  how  very  much  I  admire  Mrs.  Fairlie^  and  how  happy  I 
should  have  been  to  meet  her  and  her  husband^  as  weU  as 
Count  D'Orsay  and  you. 

*'  And  now  permit  me  to  enter  into  my  defence  with  respect 
to  the  lady  you  refer  to.  I  was  fully  aware  that  I  lay  myself  open 
to  the  charge  which  you  have  brought  forward,  and  moreover 
that  it  will  be  brought  forward,  as  one  in  which  the  public 
feelings  are  likely  to  be  enlisted ;  if  so,  my  reply  will  be  such 
in  tenor  as  I  now  give  to  you. 

''  The  lady  has  thought  proper  to  vault  into  the  arena  espe- 
dally  allotted  to  the  conflicts  of  the  other  sex.  She  has  done 
BO,  avowing  herself  the  champion  of  the  worst  species  of  demo- 
cracy and  of  infidelity.  In  so  doing,  she  has  unsexed  herself, 
and  has  no  claim  to  sympathy  on  that  score.  I  consider  that  a 
peraon  who  advocates  such  doctrines  as  she  has  done,  at  this 
present  time,  when  every  energy  should  be  employed  to  stem 
the  torrent  which  is  fast  bearing  down  this  country  to  destruc- 
tion, ought  to  be  hooted,  pelted,  and  pursued  to  death,  like  the 
rabid  dog  who  has  already  communicated  its  fatal  virus ;  and 
allow  me  to  put  the  question,  whether  you  ever  yet  heard  when 
the  hue  and  cry  was  raised,  and  weapons  for  its  destruction 
seized,  that  the  populace  were  known  to  show  the  unheard-of 
politeness  of  inquiring,  before  they  commenced  the  pursuit, 
whether  the  animal  so  necessary  to  be  sacrificed  was  of  the  mas- 
culine or  feminine  gender  ?  I  wage  war  on  the .  doctrine,  not 
the  enunciator,  of  whom  I  know  nothing,  except  that  the  person 
being  clever,  is  therefore  the  more  dangerous. 

**  As  for  your  observation,  that  the  lady  never  wrote  a  line 
in  '  The  Edinburgh,*  I  can  only  say,  that,  although  it  is  of  no 
moment,  I  did  most  truly  and  sincerely  believe  she  did,  and  my 
authority  was  firom  her  having  been  reported  to  have  said  to  a 
friend,  that  '  she  had  paid  me  off"  well  in  **  The  Edinburgh." ' 
That  she  did  say  so,  I  could,  I  think,  satisfactorily  prove,  were 
not  my  authority  (like  all  other  mischievous  ones)  under  the 
pledge  of  sccresy  ;  but  the  fact  is,  I  cared  very  little  whether 
she  did  or  did  not  write  the  articles,  though  I  confess  that  I 
fully  believe  that  she  did. 

VOL.    HI.  H 
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"  As  for  the  attacks  of  petty  reviewers,  I  care  nothing  far 
them.  '  I  take  it  from  wherever  it  comes,  as  the  sailor  stid 
when  the  jackass  kicked  him ;'  but  I  will  not  permit  any  infti- 
ential  work  like  *  The  Edinburgh'  to  ride  me  roughahodj  tnj 
more  than,  when  a  boy,  I  would  not  take  a  blowfirom  any  man, 
however  powerful,  without  returning  it  to  the  utmost  of  mj 
power.  But  a  review  is  a  legion  composed  of  many ;  to  attack 
a  review  is  of  litde  use — like  a  bundle  of  sticks  strong  frcym 
union,  you  cannot  break  them ;  but  if  I  can  get  one  stick  out,  I 
can  put  that  one  across  my  knee,  and  if  strong  enough,  sacceed 
in  smashing  it ;  and  in  so  doing,  I  really  do  injure  the  review, 
as  any  contributor  fancies  that  he  may  be  the  stick  selected. 

**  The  only  method,  therefore,  by  which  you  can  retaliate 
upon  a  review  like  '  The  Edinburgh,'  is  to  select  one  of  iti 
known  contributors,  and  make  the  reply  personal  t8  him.  For 
instance,  I  have  advised  '  The  Edinburgh'  to  put  a  better  hand 
on  next  time.     Suppose  that  it  attacks  me  again,  I  shall  assume 

that  their  best  hand,  Lord  B ,  is  the  writer  of  the  artidej 

and  my  reply  will  be  most  personal  to  him  ;  and  you  must  ae* 
knowledge  that  I  shall  be  able  to  raise  a  laugh,  which  is  all  I 
care  for.  You  may  think  that  this  is  not  fsit ;  I  reply  that  it 
is ;  I  cannot  put  my  strength  against  a  host :  all  I  can  do  is  to 
select  one  of  the  opponents  in  opinion  and  politics,  and  try  my 
strength  with  him.  This  I  am  gratified  in  doing,  until  dus 
parties  who  write  a  review  put  their  names  to  the  artide;  as 
long  as  they  preserve  the  anonymous,  I  select  what  I  pleaae,  and 
if  I  happen  to  take  the  wrong  one,  the  fitult  is  theirs  and  not 
mine.  So  recollect,  that  if  I  am  attacked  in  '  The  Eldinburgh' 
(should  I  reply  to  the  article  when  I  publish  my  *  Diary  cf  a 
Blase '  in  June  next),  my  reply  will  be  to  Lord  B— — ,  and 
will  be  as  bitter  as  gall,  although  I  have  the  highest  respect  for 
his  lordship's  talents,  and  have  a  very  good  feeling  towards  him. 
Many  thanks  for  the  '  Governess,'  which  I  have  just  read.  My 
mother  finished  it  last  night,  and  pronounced  it  excellent.  I 
prefer  giving  her  opinion  to  my  own,  as  none  will  ever  accuse 
her  of  flattery,  although  you  have  me.  I  read  it  with  some 
anxiety,  owing  to  my  having  intended  to  have  made  the  sister 
of  ^  Poor  Jack'  a  governess  for  a  short  time,  and  I  was  afraid  tibat 
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you  would  have  forestalled  me  altogether.  As  far  as  the  serious 
goes^you  have  done  so  ;  but  you  have  left  me  a  portion  of  the 
ludicrous.  I  think  I  shall  pourtray  a  stout,  well-formed  girl  of 
luneteen^  kept  up  in  the  nursery  by  a  vain  mother,  with  dolls, 
innbefdresy  and  all  other  et  ceteras-^tikBt  is,  if  I  do  venture  to 
come  after  you,  which  will  be  hardly  fair  to  myself.  Are  you 
not  tired  of  writing  ?  I  am  most  completely,  and  could  I  give 
it  up,  1  woxdd  to-morrow  ;  but  aa  long  as  my  poor  mother  lives, 
I  must  write,  and,  therefore,  although  I  detest  it,  I  wish  to 
write  a  long  while  yet. 

"  I  have  just  returned  from  Norfolk,  where  I  was  wet  through 
every  day,  and  to  escape  cold,  filled  myself  with  tobacco- 
smoke  and  gin — these  antagonistical  properties  have  had  the 
effect  of  deranging  me  all  over,  and  I  am  miserably  out  of  tune, 
and  feel  tefribly  ill-natured.  I  feel  as  if  I  could  wring  off  the 
neck  of  a  cock-robin,  who  is  staring  in  at  my  window. 

"  This  is  a  long  letter,  but  it  is  your  own  fault ;  you  have 
sowed  wind,  and  have  reaped  the  whirlwind.  If  I  have  written 
myself  down  in  your  good  opinion,  I  must,  at  all  events,  try  to 
write  myself  up  again.  ,    F.  Marryat." 

"  Monday,  Jan.  3,  1842. 

•*  I  write  you  this  shabby-looking  note,  to  thank  you  for  your 
kind  present.  I  intended  to  call  upon  you,  but  have  been  pre- 
vented, and  must  now  defer  it  till  my  return  from  the  country, 
at  the  end  of  the  week.     I  leave  now  directly. 

'*  You  will  be  surprised  to  hear  that  Mr.  Howard  is  dead. 
He  went  out  to  dine  with  a  friend  on  Christmas  day,  and  after 
dinner  was,  I  believe,  well,  and  broke  a  blood-vessel.  He  could 
not  be  removed  from  the  house,  but  lingered  until  Thursday 
evening,  when  he  expired. 

'*  That  is  all  I  have  heard — poor  man !  perhaps  it  is  all  for 
the  best,  as  his  prospects  were  anything  but  encouraging. 

"  Kind  regards  to  Miss  Power  and  the  Count,  par  excellence. 

"  F.  Marryat.'* 

"  Manchester  Square,  June  8,  1841. 
"  If  you  cannot  command  the  services  of  your  friends  when 
you  are  unfortunate,  they  are  of  little  value. 

H  2 
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"  I  do  not  therefore  think  you  are  wrong  in  asking  me  a 
and  I  assure  you  that  if  I  can  find  anything  to  help  your  1 
I!  I  will  do  it  with  pleasure. 

**  The  misfortune  with  me  is,  that  I  cannot  force  idea»~ 

must  be  spontaneous  ;  and  the  very  knowledge  that  I  am  \ 

so  and  so  by  a  certain  time,  actually  drives  all  ideas  out  o 

'  head,  and  leaves  me  as  empty  as  a  drum. 

I  "  If  you  do  not  have  it,  I  can  only  say  it  will  not  be  my  1 

**  F.  Marbtai 

I  "  8,  Spanish  Place,  Manchester  Square,  Sept 

i  "  In  reply  to  your  kind  inquiries,  allow  me  first  to  obt 

that  I  have  two  most  splendid  grumbles  on  my  last,  so  splc 

that  I  hardly  know  how  to  part  with  them.     Now  for  gn 

I  the  first.    When  Sir  James  Graham  was  at  the  Admiralt 
|l  was  pleased  to  consider  that  my  professional  services  entitle 

to  some  mark  of  His  Majesty's  approbation,  and  according 
asked  His  Majesty  to  give  me  the  star  of  the  Guelph,  and  ks 

II  hood.  To  this  request  His  Majesty  King  William  was  pi 
to  reply,  in  his  usual  frank,  oflf-hand  way,  *  Oh  yes — Mai 
I  know — bring  him  here  on  Thursday,*  (the  day  of  applic 
having  been  Monday).     But,  it  appears  that  while  my  '  g 

ll  ness  was  ripening,'  some  kind  friend  informed  His  Majest] 

'  I  had  once  written  a  pamphlet  on  impressment.    And  whe 

James  saw  His  Majesty  on  the  Wednesday,  the  King  si 
him — '  By  the  bye,  Marry  at  wrote  a  work  on  impressmc 
hear,'  (whether  for  or  against.  His  Majesty  did  not  deij 
inquire).     *  I  won't  give  him  anything ;'  adding,  in  his  wi 

free  and  easy  style,  *  I'll  see  him  d d  first!'     Now  tl 

I  quest  of  a  Cabinet  Minister  is  supposed  to  confirm  the  c 

and  it  is  not  usual  for  the  Sovereign  to  refuse ;  indeed 
Majesty  seemed  to  be  aware  of  that,  for  he  said,  *  The  Gwe 
I  my  own  order,  and  I  will  not  give  it  unless  I  choose.* 

James  Graham,  of  course,  did  not  press  the  matter  aftei 
Majesty's  opinion  so  frankly  expressed.  And  there  the  n 
dropped — so  that  instead  of  the  honour  intended,  1  hac 

honour  of  being  d d  by  a  sovereign,  and  have  won 

travelling  name  ever  since.  You'll  allow  that  that  is  a  cs 
grumble.     Now  for  grumble  No,  two : 
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Twenty-six  years  ago^  soon  after  the  peace^  I  was  requested 
Joyds  and  the  ship-owners^  to  write  a  code  of  signals  for 
merchant  service.  I  did  so^  and  in  the  various  annual  re- 
I  of  these  societies,  they  have  stated  that  the  saving  of  lives 
property  by  the  means  of  these  signals  has  been  enormous. 
f  were,  at  the  request  of  Lloyds,  supplied  to  the  British 
-of-war,  to  enable  merchant  vessels  to  communicate  their 
:8,  &c. ;  and  eventually  they  have  been  used  in  all  the 
lish  colonies  and  dependencies  by  the  government,  to  com- 
icate  with  vessels,  &c.  along  the  coast.  The  French,  per- 
ng  their  advantage,  had  them  translated,  and  supplied  to 
•  men-of-war  and  merchantmen. 

Now,  independent  of  the  value  they  may  be  to  the  country. 
Ting  lives  and  property,  and  the  claim  which  I  have  on  that 
ant,  I  have  one  also  in  a  pecuniary  way,  for  during  the  twenty- 
ears  that  they  have  been  established  they  have  always  been 
lied  gratis  to  the  British  navy — and  if  it  is  considered  how 
f  Teasels  we  have  had  in  commission,  had  this  been  paid  for, 
>uld  have  amounted  to  a  very  large  sum.  For  this  service 
re  never  received  any  remuneration  whatever  from  our  own 
imment.  When  I  was  at  Paris,  some  years  ago,  Admiral  de 
ly,  the  French  First  Lord,  sent  for  me,  and  without  any  ap- 
ition  on  my  part,  informed  me  that,  in  conseqnence  of  the 
>rtant  advantages  derived  by  the  use  of  my  signals,  the 
Hf  of  the  French  had  been  pleased  to  give  me  the  Gold  Cross 
ic  Legion  of  Honour,  (equivalent  to  the  C.B.  in  England) ; 
lat  I  have  been  rewarded  by  a  nation  for  whom  the  signals 
5  not  written,  and  from  my  own  government  have  received 
ing. — I  beg  pardon,  I  did  receive  something ;  a  letter  from 
1  Palmerston,/or6uWi7i^  me  to  wear  the  distinction  granted 
e  by  the  King  of  the  French.  Now  I  call  that  also  a  capital 
nble.  I  have  asked  Sir  Robert  Peel  to  give  me  employment, 
I  did  so  because  I  consider  that  I  have  done  some  service 
le  Conservative  cause — at  all  events,  I  have  worked  hard, 
suffered  much  in  purse.  The  contest  of  the  Tower  Hamlets 
me  between  six  and  seven  thousand  pounds y  which  is  a  serious 
r  to  a  man  with  seven  children,  all  with  very  large  ideas, 
very  small  fortunes ;  and  I  have  felt  the  loss^ever  since.    1 
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have  invariably  laboured  very  hard  in  the  cauBe^  ncTer  neglect- 
ing to  infuse  conservative  ideas  in  all  my  writings.  I  have 
written  much  in  the  newspapers^  and  never  yet  sent  any  artick 
to  the  'Times/  which  was  not  immediately  inserted.  One 
Conservative  paper^  which  was  dying  a  natural  deaths  the  *  Era,* 
weekly  paper,  I  re-established,  and  it  now  circulates  upwards  of 
five  thousand ;  I  did  this  out  of  good  will  to  the  proprietor  and 
zeal  for  the  cause^  for  I  never  received  a  sixpence  £or  jnaay 
months'  labour.  The  '  Era'  is  the  Licensed  Victuallers*  paper, 
and  I  argued  that  wherever  that  paper  was  taken  in,  tlia 
'  Weekly  Dispatch '  would  not  be ;  and  that  where  the  man  wlio 
draws  the  beer  is  a  Conservative,  those  who  drink  it  will  be- 
come the  same.  It  is  well  known  that  it  was  chiefly  through 
the  exertions  of  the  Licensed  Victuallers  that  Captain  Sous  was 
returned  for  Westminster. 

"  As  to  my  professional  services,  it  is  to  the' Admiralty  that  I 
must  look  for  remuneration,  and  as  for  my  literary  reputatioiit 
it  is  an  affair  between  me  and  the  public ;  but  I  think  yon  mnsl 
acknowledge  that  I  have  claims  for  amission,  and  daims  for  «0n- 
mission ;  and  when  I  see  the  Whigs  giving  away  baronetcies  to 
Easthope,  &c.,  for  literary  services,  and  Clay,  my  opponent  at 
the  Tower  Hamlets,  for  contesting  elections,  I  do  fed  that 
the  party  which  I  have  supported,  now  that  I  have  decided 
claims  upon  the  country,  should  not  throw  me  away  like  a  tucked 
orange ;  if  they  do,  why — ^virtue  must  be  its  own  reward.  It 
will  be  all  the  same,  a  hundred  years  hence. 

^*  I  have  now  let  it  all  out,  and  I  feel  a  great  deal  better. 

*'F.  Marrtat." 

"  February  1,  18M. 
'*  Split  a  cod's  head,  and  put  it  with  two  haddocks,  my  dear 
Countess,  into  a  kettle  containing  two  quarts  of  cold  water,  and 
an  onion  chopped  fine.  Wlien  it  has  boiled  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  take  out  all  the  fish,  cut  off  the  heads,  trim  and  fillet  the 
haddocks,  pick  out  the  best  part  of  the  cod's  head— -such  as 
underjaw,  tongue,  &c.,  lay  them  aside.  Put  back  into  the  kettle 
the  remains  of  the  cod's  head  and  trimmings  of  the  haddocks, 
and  let  them  boil  until  the  liquor  is  reduced  to  a  pint  and  a 
half,  and  then  strain  off. 
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^*  Tliicken  die  soup  with  tlie  yolks  of  two  ^gs  well  beat  up, 
add  some  chopped  parsley  and  a  little  salt.  Then  put  in  the 
fillets  of  haddock  (each  cut  into  four  pieces)^  with  the  portions 
of  the  cod's  head — boil  tUl  sufficiently  done,  and  you  will  have 
a  capital  aoup  d  trm  bonne  marche. 

''  F.  Makeyat." 

^  I  quite  forgot  to  ask  the  Count  and  B.  A.  to  give  a  letter 
or  two  for  my  brother  Horace.  Do  you  renew  the  proposal  for 
me,  as  I  shall  have  no  peace.  I  like  Lord  O.  very  much  ;  he 
is  so  frank  and  manly.  Kind  regards  to  Mdlles.  Marguerite 
and  £Uen«'* 

"  February  4,  1841.  ^ 
"  You  are  very  right  in  what  you  say.  I  think  not  only 
that  the  title  may  be  as  you  wish,  but  moreover  that  we  may, 
throughout  the  whole,  soften  down  the  word  to  unmentionables ; 
if  you  think  it  necessary,  I  wiD  do  so,  if  you  please,  after  it  is 
in  type,  or  you  may  alter  it  in  any  way  which  you  think  fit,  as 
you  have  a  nicer  sense  of  what  a  lady  will  object  to,  than  a 
rough  animal  like  me. 

•'  F.  Marryat." 

"  Langham,  June  5,  1843. 
"  I  wrote  to  Sir  William  Seymour  for  particulars,  but  only 
received  a  piece  of  note  paper,  which  contained  more  about  his 
own  than  the  story  I  mentioned  to  you.  However,  I  have  out 
of  his  meagre  account,  contrived  to  dramatise  to  four  or  five 
pages,  putting  speeches  into  their  mouths  which  they  never 
made,  and,  in  fact,  saying  what  they  ought  to  have  said,  if  they 
did  not  say  it.  It  is  short,  but  by  considering  how  little  there 
was  to  work  from,  &c.,  I  think  it  will  be  interesting. 

"  All  things  are  better  short,  except  a  woman,  who,  as  Byron 
says,  ought  not  to  be  dumpy.  Kind  regards  to  the  Count  and 
to  the  two  gals.  F.  Marryat.'* 

'«  120,  Pall  MaU. 
"  I  send  you  my  new  publication,  consisting  chiefly  of  old 
matter.     Never  mind ;  if  they  abuse  it,  why  I  wrote  it  years 
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ago^  and  therefore  it  proves  that  I  improre ;  if  they  praise  it, 
why  then  all  the  better.  I  don't  care  which,  so  long  a*  the; 
try  it. 

'^  What  has  become  of  Sir  E.  Bulwer  ?  I  have  not  seen  him 
for  an  age.  I  hope  he  is  not  ill.  I  am  awful  busy,  chieflj 
with  a  code  of  signals  for  the  marine,  which  printers  are  tc 
stupid,  that  they  cannot  comprehend  them.  I  hope  D'Ona] 
(I  beg  Miss  Power's  pardon),  I  hope  Miss  Power  and  D'Orsay 
as  well  as  you,  are  all  bien  portant.  No  war,  and  therefore  nc 
ship  for  me,  which  is  a  bore,  as  I  wished  to  go  afloat,  and  wail 
out  all  my  sins  of  authorship  in  salt  water. 

"  F.  Mabbtat." 

FROM    LADY    BLESSINOTON   TO   CAPTAIN   MARRYAT. 

"  Gore  House,  November  18,  1840. 
"  My  DEAR  Captain  Marryat, 

"  Many  thanks  for  the  '  011a  Podrida,'  which  I  doubt  noi 
will  afford  me  the  same  pleasure  that  all  your  books  do.  1 
have  not  seen  Sir  E.  Bulwer  for  three  weeks.  He  was  thei 
about  a  week  returned  from  Germany,  and  I  thought  bin 
looking  ill.  He  has  been  staying  at  Knebworth  with  hi 
mother. 

"  I  send  you  a  '  Keepsake/  not  that  I  think  you  will  tab 
the  trouble  to  read  it,  but  that  I  believe  you  will  like  to  offis 
it  to  your  mother.  Did  you  get  your  copy  of  the  *  Book  o 
Beauty  V  Will  you  name  to-morrow  (Thursday),  Friday,  « 
Saturday  to  dine  with  me  en  famille  ?  Alfred  D'Orsay  leave 
town  on  Sunday,  so  I  specify  these  days,  that  he  may  have  tb 
pleasure  of  meeting  you. 

"  My  brother  has  returned  from  New  Brunswick,  and  is  noi 
staying  with  me.     He  sends  you  kind  greetings. 

"  Believe  mc,  always  your  cordial  friend, 

"  M.  Blbssinoton." 

"  Gore  House,  July  19,  1843. 
"  I  have  seldom  been  more  annoyed  than  in  receiving  th< 
enclosed  half  an  hour  ago.     I  had  thought  that,  with  the  omis 
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sion  of  the  objectionable  word,  the  story,  which  is  full  of  racy 
humour,  would  have  been  a  real  treasure  for  the  book,  but  the 
ridiculous  prudery  of  a  pack  of  fools  compels  me  to  abandon 
it;  for  well  do  I  know,  that  were  I  to  insist  on  the  insertion 
^  of  the  Buckskins,  Heath  and  his  trustees  (should  the  sale  of 
the  book  be  less  than  formerly)  would  attribute  it  to  you  and 
me. 

''  After  all  the  trouble  I  have  given  you,  I  dare  not  ask  you 
for  anything  else,  though  there  is  no  name  which  I  would  be 
more  proud  to  see  in  my  list  of  contributors  than  yours ;  but  I 
must  ask  you  to  pardon  me  for  all  the  trouble  I  have  inflicted 
on  you.  M.  Blessington." 

A   LETTER    SIGNED   R.    P.,   ADDRESSED    TO    LADY    BLESSING- 
TON    IN   REFERENCE    TO    CAPTAIN    MARRYAT. 

''  Whitehall,  Sept.  24th. 
"  I  beg  leave  to  return  you  the  accompanying  letter  from 
Captain  Marryat. 

"  The  applications  which  I  have  received  for  employment  in 
the  public  service,  from  parties  qualified  for  it  in  point  of 
character  and  acquirements,  and  with  claims  on  a  Conservative 
government  (which  each  party  deems  unquestionable  in  its  own 
case),  so  far  exceed  any  probable  means  on  my  part  of  meeting 
even  a  small  portion  of  them,  that  I  do  not  feel  justified,  by 
vague  assurances  of  a  disposition  to  oblige,  in  encouraging  ex- 
pectations which  I  have  little  hope  of  being  able  to  realize. 

'*  For  the  consideration  of  professional  services,  I  must  refer 
Captain  Marryat  to  the  department  to  which  he  is  attached. 

"  I  cannot  say  that  I  think  foreign  distinctions  ought  to  be 
recognized  in  this  country,  except  under  very  special  circum- 
stances. 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  dear  Lady  Blessington, 

"  Your  faithful  servant, 

"  R.  P.'' 
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A.  FONBLANQUE,  ESQ. 

John  de  Grenier  Fonblanque,  Esq.,  an  eminent  e 
lawyer,  senior  King's  Counsel,  and  senior  Bencher  of 
Hon.  Society  of  the  Middle  Temple,  died  in  January,  1 
in  his  seventy-seventh  year.  He  was  descended  from  ai 
cient  noble  French  family  of  Languedoc,  and  inhmte<i 
title  of  Marquis,  though  he  never  assumed  it  in  England. 

He  was  called  to  the  English  bar  in  1783. 

He  published  several  works  on  professional  subjects, 
entered  Parliament  in  1802,  and  represented  the  bor 
of  Camelford,  until  the  year  1806.  His  eldest  son,  . 
Samuel  Martin  Fonblanque,  who  was  called  to  the  b 
1816,  is  a  Commissioner  of  Bankrupts.  A  younger 
Albany  Fonblanque,  studied  for  the  bar,  but  relinqu 
his  profession  for  that  of  a  public  journalist,  and  in  the  con 
and  management  of  '*  The  Examiner,"  made  a  character, 
which  no  higher  was  ever  gained  by  the  effective  dischar 
editorial  duties,  and  the  devotion  to  them  of  brilliant  ta 
and  sound  judgment. 

In  1837  he  published  a  remarkable  work,  "  England  i 
Seven  Administrations." 

Mr.  Fonblanque  was  one  of  the  most  highly-oate 
friends  of  Lady  Blessington  ;  of  his  intellectual  powers 
are  ample  evidences  in  her  papers,  that  she  entertained  a 
high  opinion. 

Her  knowledge  of  eminent  or  prominent  persons  figurii 
literary,  political,  and  artistic  life  was  not  more  extensive 
her  power  of  appreciating  worth  and  talent,  and  of  estim 
most  things  at  their  proper  value. 

She  certainly  possessed  great  power  of  discriminatioii 
observation,  singular  tact  in  discovering  remarkable  m 
({ualitics,  and  excellent  judgment  in  forming  opinions  oj 
merits  of   those  who  presented  themselves'  to    her  m 
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Her  estimate  of  the  intellectual  powers  of  Fonblanque  was 
perhaps  higher  than  that  of  most  of  the  celebrities  with 
whom  she  came  in  contact.  His  profound  penetration,  sound 
judgment,  sobriety  of  mind,  his  power  in  composition  as  a 
public  journalist,  his  ability  in  influencing  public  opinion,  his 
caustic  style,  perspicacity,  and  force  of  expression,  his  effec- 
tive sarcasm,  and  withal  apparent  simplicity  of  character,  were 
well  calculated  to  be  appreciated  by  her.  An  American  writer 
very  iU-advisedly  thought  fit  to  low^  the  estimate  of  the 
£mner  editor  dT "  The  Examiner,"  in  his  own  land.  The  at- 
tempt  was  rebuked  by  some  friend  of  Fonblanque  in  a  way  not 
likely  to  be  forgotten  by  the  writer  of  the  obnoxious  strictures. 

FROM    A.    FONBLANQUE   TO  LADY  BLESSINGTON. 

"  Rue  d^Algra,  Oct.  81,  1881. 

*'  Mt  dsab  Ladt  Blessinoton, 

"  Though  I  am  almost  blind,  I  must  write  to  say  how  much 
I  admire  Count  D'Orsay's  letter  on  the  Brougham  afiair.  It 
seems  to  me  that  nothing  could  be  happier  in  tone  and  modest 
dignity.     Here  it  was  the  subject  of  universal  praise. 

"  The  falsehood  that  Count  D'Orsay  had  anything  to  do  with 
the  hoax  was  sufficiently  refuted  by  all  who  knew  him,  by  the 
two  circumstances  that  it  was  stupid  and  cruel;  and  the  unique 
characteristic  of  D'Orsay  is,  that  the  most  brilliant  wit  is  uni- 
formly exercised  in  the  most  good-natured  way.  He  can  be 
wittier  with  kindness  than  the  rest  of  the  world  with  malice. 

"  Lady  Canterbury  gave  me  a  most  friendly  recognition,  and 
we  dined  with  them,  and  found  the  family  very  agreeable.  If  1 
had  been  a  Tory,  Lord  Canterbury  could  not  have  been  more 
attentive ;  my  recommendation  being  the  stronger  one,  of  which 
I  am  not  a  little  proud,  of  being  numbered  among  your  friends. 
You  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  Bulwer  is  doing  extremely  well 
here,  and  making  himself,  as  he  must  be  every  where  by  his 
amiable  qualities,  very  popular.     My  dear  Lady  Blessington, 

"  Ever  faithfully  yours, 

"  A.  Fonblanque." 
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CHAPTER    V. 

JOSEPH   JEKYLL,   ESQ.,   F.R.8.,   L.F.S.A. 

It  is  passing  strange,  how  little  is  to  be  known,  a  few  ynn 
after  their  decease,  of  persons  greatly  celebrated  for  their  wi 
and  humour,  while  flourishing  in  society,  and  courted  an 
petted  by  the  literary  circles  and  coteries  of  their  timel  Hi 
reputation  of  a  mere  man  of  wit,  without  any  oonooroitan 
claims  to  distinction,  whether  as  an  author,  an  artist,  an  oratn 
in  the  senate,  or  an  advocate  at  the  bar,  is  of  small  vahM 
There  is  no  element  of  immortality  in  it.  It  is  more  tha 
strange,  it  is  truly  surprising,  how  men  of  wit,  genuine,  en 
berant,  and  irrepressible,  spirituelle  men,  who  in  society  edipi 
all  other  men  of  letters  and  remarkable  intelligence,  by  tli 
brilliancy  of  their  conversation,  the  smartness  of  their  repartee 
and  the  extraordinary  quickness  of  their  apprehension  ;  on 
they  cease  to  throw  intellectual  somersaults  for  society  \ 
divert  it,  and  make  fun  for  its  lords  and  ladies,  and  othi 
celebrities,  their  services  are  forgotten,  all  interest  in  their  pe 
sonal  concerns  is  lost ;  there  is  no  obligation  to  thdr  m 
mories,  the  privileged  people  of  fashion  and  literature  d-Ii 
mode,  who  thronged  round  them  with  admiration  in  the 
days  of  triumph,  are  missing,  when  they  are  borne  to  tl 
tomb,  or  cease  to  be  funny  or  prosperous,  or  in  vogue.  ^ 
man  of  wit  of  his  time  was  more  talked  of  and  admired  thi 
Jckyll.  The  court  that  was  paid  to  him,  the  homage  tb 
was  yidded  to  him,  were  sufficient  to  lead  one  to  believe  th 
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his  memory  would  live  long  after  him ;  yet  a  few  years  had 
not  elapsed  after  his  decease,  before  he  was  forgotten.  It 
would  seem  to  be  the  same  with  great  wits,  as  with  eminent 
vocalists  and  musicians :  while  their  peculiar  talent  is  being 
displayed,  while  the  performance  in  which  they  play  may  last, 
their  talent  is  fully  appreciated ;  but  no  sooner  is  the  exhi- 
bition over,  and  the  performance  at  an  end,  than  it  becomes  a 
matter  of  the  utmost  indifference  to  the  public,  whether  the 
po'son  to  whom  they  owe  so  much  enjoyment  has  fallen  into 
sickness  and  infirmity,  or  is  of  the  living  or  the  dead.  No  work 
of  Jekyll's  of  any  importance  has  found  its  way  into  publicity  ; 
no  writings  of  any  value  have  turned  up  among  his  papers. 

During  the  latter  years  of  his  life,  he  was  confined  to  his 
house  by  gout ;  and  during  that  period  Lady  Blessington  was 
in  the  habit  of  visiting  him  regularly.  She  enjoyed  exceed- 
ingly his  society  and  conversation,  the  brilliancy  of  which  re- 
mained unimpaired  by  his  great  age  and  grievous  bodily  in- 
firmities. 

"  Mr.  Jekyll  was  the  son  of  a  Captain  in  the  Navy,  and 
was  descended  from  Sir  Joseph  Jekyll,  Master  of  the  Rolls 
in  the  reign  of  George  the  First.  He  was  educated  in  West- 
minster School,  and  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  where  he  took 
the  degree  of  M.A.,  in  1777.  He  was  called  to  the  bar  in 
1778.  He  practised  in  the  Western  Circuit,  and  in  the  Court 
of  King^s  Bench."* 

He  entered  parliament  in  1787,  on  the  popular  interest,  in 
opposition  to  the  Lansdown  family.  He  attached  himself  to 
the  Whig  party,  and  voted  with  Mr.  Grey,  in  favour  of 
Reform.  So  early  as  1782,  he  made  himself  known  to  the 
reading  public,  as  the  author  of  a  Memoir,  and  the  editor  of 
the  letters  of  "  Ignatius  Sancho,"  (in  2  vols.  8vo.),  the  African 
of  intellectual   celebrity,  who  corresponded   with   Johnson, 

*  Gentleman's  Magazine,  August,  1837,  p.  208. 
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Sterne,  and  Garrick.  Mr.  JekyU  became  a  fellow  of  the 
Royal  Society,  and  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  in  1790. 
But  it  was  not  his  legal,  literary,  scientific,  or  antiquarian  it- 
tainments  which  gained  a  reputation  for  Mr.  JekylL  His 
ready  wit  and  talent  for  repartee,  his  cleverness  for  hitting  off 
grotesque  resemblances  of  things  naturally  dissimilar,  of 
seizing  on  droll  peculiarities,  salient  outlines,  and  odd  ciroom- 
stances,  and  making  them  the  subject  of  sparkling  bon^noti 
and  sprightly  epigrams,  gained  him,  not  only  in  society,  bat 
at  the  bar,  the  character  of  a  man  of  brilliant  wit.  He  wai 
not  only  witty  himself,  and  the  legitimate  parent  of  an  inno- 
merable  offspring  of  witticisms — ^but  the  putative  falber  of 
everything  really  funny  and  spirituelle,  which  oould  not  be 
traced  to  its  true  origin. 

In  1805,  Mr.  Jekyll's  merits  as  a  humourist  became  known 
to  the  Prince  of  Wales.  He  was  appointed  Attomey-Genenl 
to  the  Prince,  was  made  King's  Counsel,  and  also  a  Commis- 
sioner of  Lunatics. 

Mr.  JekyU  held  the  office  for  many  years  of  Treasurer  of 
the  Society  of  the  Temple,  and  it  was  under  his  directioos  the 
venerable  hall  and  celebrated  church  underwent  very  important 
and  extensive  repairs.  In  181 1,  he  published  a  work  in  4to^ 
entitled,  ''Facts  and  Observations  relating  to  the  Tempk 
Chmt^h,  and  the  Monuments  contained  in  it." 

Jekyll,  like  Dr.  Johnson,  gloried  in  London  life.  He  said^ 
"  If  he  were  compelled  to  live  in  the  country,  he  would  hivo 
the  approach  to  his  house  paved  like  the  streets  of  London 
and  would  have  a  hackney-coach  to  drive  up  and  down  all  day 
long."  Doctor  Johnson's  great  dogma, "  Sir,  the  man  who  ii 
tired  of  London,  is  tired  of  his  existence,"  was  ever  hdd  bj 
him  ;  and  in  the  exuberance  of  his  metropolitanbm,  he  had 
a  sort  of  reverential  feeling  even  for  the  stones  of  London^ 
which  would  have  made  the  name  of  M' Adam  odious  to  him, 
had  he  lived  a  few  years  later.     He  agreed  with  lus  fiieodi 
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ames  Smith,  in  wosl  tluiigs,  but  in  one  tibiof  ke  fndreijr 
ODConed  wilh  him  in  c^wiioii,  namc^,  that — "  Londoa  is  the 
test  place  in  smnmer,  and  the  <mly  phoe  in  ninter." 

In  shorty  he  never  went  out  of  town,  that*  Eke  Sv  Ediiaid 
lulwer  Ly  tton,  he  did  nof  miss  the  roar  of  London." 

Mr.  Jekyll  mairied,  about  1803,  the  daughter  of  Coknd 
lans  Sloane,  M.P.  for  Loetwithiel,  and  with  that  bdy  obtuned 
I  very  considerable  fortune. 

He  died  the  8th  of  March,  1837,  aged  aghty-five  yews,  at 
lis  residence  in  New  Stoet,  Spring  Gardens. 

JekyWs  wit  in  oonvoaation  must  have  been  more  eflS^ctive 
ban  that  of  Sydney  Smith,  and  Curran's  more  marveUously 
uccessful  than  diat  of  either.  Byron,  no  bad  jndge  of  merit 
»f  tiiis  kind,  awarded  the  pakn  of  excdience  to  the  wit  of 
i^urran  in  conversation,  over  that  of  all  the  men  of  humour 
Ad  repartee  he  had  ever  met.  But  in  composition  Sydney 
imith  surpassed  the  whole  of  them  in  genuine  humour  and 
elicitous  irony.  He  had  often  a  higher  purpose,  moreover,  to 
ierve  in  his  writings,  .than  any  of  his  cotemporary  £Euxtious 
riends  in  their  conversation,  with  one  exception,  that  of  Charies 
Liamb.  The  excellencies  of  Sydney  Smith  have  beoi  well 
diaracterized  in  the  following  observations  : — 

"  What  Channing  is  to  the  democracy  of  America,  with  his 
K)ber,  sustained,  and  dear  dialectic,  Sydney  Smith  is  to  the 
ribes  of  Noodledom,  with  his  irony,  his  jeering,  and  his  fe- 
idtous  illustrations.  It  is  his,  pre-eminently,  to  abash  those 
who  are  case-hardened  against  grave  argument,  and  to  wring 
he  withers  of  the  very  numerous  and  respectable  dass,  who, 

**  *  Safe  from  the  bar,  the  pulpit,  and  the  throne. 
Are  touched  and  shamed  by  ridicule  alone.' 

rhere  are  thousands  upon  thousands  whose  intelligence  is  not 
to  be  awakened  to  the  perception  of  wrong  by  the  force  of  an 
elenchus,  unless  like  a  wasp  it  carries  a  sting  in  its  tail — who 
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perceive  nothing  false  that  is  not  at  the  same  time  obvioualy 
absurd.  To  all  such,  Sydney  Smith  is  an  Apostle :  be  thqr 
as  bigoted  and  obtuse  as  they  may,  he  breaks  through  the 
barriers  of  their  inapprehensiveness,  presents  them  with  a  vi?id 
and  well-defined  idea,  and  leaves  them  without  a  '  wmtl  to 
throw  to  a  dog/  Could  the  people  of  these  realms  {that  flb* 
gularly  disintegrated  aggregate  of  discordant  sects,  factioD^ 
castes,  corporations,  and  interests,  by  courtesy  called  a  natioD) 
be  redeemed  from  their  prejudices,  their  hypocrisies,  and  Am 
sophisms,from  their  plausibilities  and  their  downright  nonsense, 
and  brought  back  into  the  sphere  of  a  manly  common  sense 
— Sydney  Smith  is  just  the  man  to  have  helped  them  to  the 
change.  His  wit,  like  the  spear  of  Ithuriel,  has  starded 
many  a  concealed  misleader  of  the  people;  and  the  iibe 
and  the  fraudulent,  who  in  theur  panoply  of  speeches  and 
pamphlets  thought  themselves  syllogism  -  proof,  have  been 
pierced  through  and  through  by  the  lightest  of  his  weIl-p<Hnted 
jokes."* 

The  excellencies  of  Charles  Lamb  have  been  elegantly  and 
generally  eulogized  by  W.  S.  Landor,  in  a  letter  to  Lady 
Blessington,  from  which  the  following  extract  is  taken : — 

"  I  do  not  think  that  you  ever  knew  Charles  Lamb,  who  ii 
lately  dead.     Robinson  took  me  to  see  him. 

"  Once,  and  once  only,  have  I  seen  thy  face, 
Elia !  once  only  has  thy  tripping  tongue 
Run  o*er  my  heart,  yet  never  has  been  left 
Impression  on  it  stronger  or  more  sweet. 
Cordial  old  man !  what  youth  was  in  thy  years. 
What  wisdom  in  thy  levity,  what  soul 
In  every  utterance  of  thy  purest  breast ! 
Of  all  that  ever  wore  man's  form,  'tis  thee 
I  first  would  spring  to  at  the  gate  of  Heaven. 

I  say  tripping  tongue,  for  Charles  Lamb  stammered  and  spoke 
♦  Literary  Gazette. 
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Qy.  He  did  not  think  it  worth  while  to  put  on  a  fine 
at  to  come  down  and  see  me  in,  as  poor  Coleridge  did^ 
t  me  as  if  I  had  been  a  Mend  of  twenty  years'  standing ; 
t  he  told  me  I  had  been  so,  and  showed  me  some  things 
nrritten  much  longer  ago,  and  had  utterly  forgotten.  The 
Brill  never  see  again  two  such  delightful  volumes  as  *  The 
of  Elia ;'  no  man  living  is  capable  of  writing  the  worst 
pages  of  them.  The  Continent  has  Zadig  and  Gil  Blas> 
e  Elia  and  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley." 

RS  FROM  JOSEPH  JEKYLL,  ESQ.  TO  LADY  BLESSINGTON. 

"  Spring  Gardens,  July  12, 1822. 
gers  tells  me  of  *  Magic  Lanthoms  and  Sketches.*    You 
alse  as  fair,  and  send  me  no  copy,  though  perhaps  you 
died  last  spring,  and  had  plenty  of  '  noble  authors '  in 
er  world. 

"  Your  Ladyship's,  while  alive,  most  truly, 

"  Joseph  Jekyll." 

"  Spring  Gardens,  July  22,  1822. 
thousand  thanks  for  the  delightful  little  books ;  1  return 
id  cherish  the  other. 

rtune  is  a  lavish  jade.  She  might  have  contented  her- 
bestowing  beauty ;  but  she  grew  extravagant,  and  threw 
and  taste  into  the  bargain. 

"  Joseph  Jekyll." 

"  Spring  Gardens,  January  16. 
iver  did  any  Amphytrion  of  ancient  or  modern  times 
so  delicious  a  plate. 

ver  was  sent  a  more  beautiful  memento  of  that  scarce 
dity,  a  bosom  friend  —  she   shall  soon  be  thanked   in 

'*  J.  Jekyll." 

"  Spring  Gardens,  December  17. 
•n't  think  me  a  barbarian,  because  I  have  not  fallen  at 

.  III.  I 
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your  feet.;  but  on  my  return  to  town  the  gout  amused  me  for  a 
fortnight^  and  though  I  am  quite  well  again,  yet  hardly  heme 
enough  for  a  morning  visit ;  but  the  good  time  will  come. 

"  Joseph  Jbeill.** 

**  Spring  Gardens. 
•*  You  would  have  seen  me  long  before  now,  but  the  horrible 
east  wind^  a  fortnight  ago,  encored  an  interlude  of  the  gout 
It  was  not  severe,  but  the  weather  is  still  so  cold>  that  I  ding 
to  my  household  gods,  though  entirely  recovered. 
,    "  Vive  la  Vaccine.     Beauty  should 

**  *  Make  assurance  doubly  sure, 
And  take  a  bond  of  Fate." 

*'  Joseph  Jbktll."* 

"  Monday. 
**  Sincere  thanks  to  my  kind  and  good  friend,  for  her  en- 
quiries ;  the  gout  has  confined  me  to  my  chamber  for  a  week, 
attacked  the  right  arm,  and,  as  you  see,  *  my  right  hand  hith 
lost  its  cunning ;'  but  convalescence  I  flatter  myself  has  com- 
menced, and  though  its  progress  be  commonly  tedious,  yet  I 
hope  it  will  not  be  long  before  I  am  visible,  and  then,  that  yoa 
will  come  and  look  at,  yours  ever, 

"  Joseph  Jbkyll.*' 

"  Spring  Gardens,  November  2. 

"  My  dear  friend,  and  a  better  one  than  yours  in  the  *  Keep- 
sake,* How  do  you  do  ? 

'*  lake  other  idiots,  I  went  once  or  twice  into  the  country,  u 
it  is  called. 

'^  And  then  I  had  an  amourette  with  the  gout,'ttnd  was  lame 
at  morning  visits. 

*'  But  I  begin  to  hobble  gracefully,  and  must  soon  come  to 
you  for  what  the  Indians  call '  a  talk,*  and  to  learn  when  ymff 
Beauty  is  to  be  public.  Joseph  Jbktll." 

"  Spring  Gardens,  June  IS. 
"  The  horrible  extinguisher,  dear  Lady,  annihilated  y^tttf^ 
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day,  and  seeing  no  chance  of  survivorship,  I  fled,  exclaiming 
with  the  Emperor  Titus — 

"  *  I  have  lost  a  day  !' 

Lord  Dover*s  Dissertation  is  uninteresting,  and  he  leaves  the 
mysterj  much  as  he  found  it. 

*'  Joseph  Jekyll." 

"  Spring  Gardens,  Saturday. 
'*  I  forgot  to  send  yesterday  a  little  unpublished  sketch,  which 
you  will  read  and  return.     I  send  it,  because  it  alludes  to  the 
Countess  Guiccioli,  and  your  Ladyship's  account  of  her. 

"  It  is  written  by  a  friend  of  my  son,  Mr.  Hayward,  a  clever 
young  barrister  and  linguist,  who  has  lately  translated  with  suc- 
cess the  '  Faust '  of  Goethe — en  attendant^  *  The  Friends,*  with 
impatience. 

"  Joseph  Jekyll.'* 

'*  Spring  Gardens,  Friday. 

"  A  thousand  grateful  hymns  to  la  belle  and  bonne  SamarU 
Udne  for  her  repeated  kindness. 

"  My  enemy  has  fled,  but  a  Parthian  arrow,  in  his  flight,  left 
me,  of  course,  disabled  on  the  field,  and  I  have  now  only  to 
subdue  that  inveterate  indolence^  which  loves  to  luxuriate  in  the 
repose  of  my  chamber, '  and  laugh  at  ease  in  Rabelais'  easy 
chair.* 

"  But  I  shall  soon  achieve  this  victory,  and  when  I  have  gained 
it,  one  glimpse  of  Lady  B.  will  accomplish  my  restoration. 

"  D'Orsay,  too,  called  yesterday.     Pray  thank  him  for  me. 

"  Joseph  Jekyll." 

•  "  Spring  Gardens,  June  20. 

*'  Don't  upbraid  me,  my  charming  friend,  for  I  am  so  lame, 
and  so  sensible,  that  I  have  not  inflicted  two  morning  visits 
anywhere,  since  I  did  homage  in  Seamore  Place. 

"  On  Friday  I  will  pay  my  vows  to  a  brace  of  fair  Countesses, 
who  have  been  immortalised  by  the  adoration  of  wits  and  poets. 
**  Ever  yours  aflfectionately, 

"  Joseph  Jekyll." 
I  2 
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*^  Spring  Gardens,  January  1, 18S2. 
''  The  apparent  guilt,  dear  Lady,  shall  be  expiated  on  Satur- 
day next. 

"  Joseph  Jbktll.** 

'^  Spring  Gardens,  NoTember  25. 
'•  Thanks  for  indeed  a  Book  of  Beauty.  Our  painters,  cm* 
moured  of  the  editress,  naturally  became  bosom  friends,  and 
like  scientific  zoologists,  follow  Cuvier  in  classing  belles  as 
mammalia  of  the  highest  interest,  as  they  have  eclipsed  Sir  Peter 
Lely's  bust  for  Charles  II. 

"  Yours  ever,  J.  Jekyll.** 

*'  Spring  Gardens,  January  2, 18Jf. 
"  In  consequence  of  a  discovery  that  I  could  hobble,  I  have 
been  inundated  these  three  days  by  invitations  to  dinner,  though 
I  had  determined  and  promised  that  my  first  sortie  should  be  to 
Seamore  Place. 

*'  But  if  you  will  give  me  soup  any  day  after  Thursday  nexty 
I  shall  be  delighted  to  come  to  you. 

'*  Joseph  Jbktll.*' 

"  Romsey,  September  19, 1885. 

"  How  kind  and  considerate  to  launch  a  letter  from  the  preC* 
tiest  main  possible  in  the  world,  and  relieve  the  monotony  of  a 
chateau  by  *  quips  and  cranks '  as  interesting  as  the  *  wreathed 
smiles  *  I  enjoy  in  Seamore  Place. 

**  Yet  I  have  as  many  agremens  here  as  content  me :  a  good 
library— total  uncontrol,  and  daily  gratitude  to  WiUiam  Ruibi 
for  the  drives  he  left  me  in  the  New  Forest. 

"  Thanks  for  the  royal  talk — we  had  at  the  bar  » learned  pc^ 
son,  whose  legs  and  arms  were  so  long  as  to  afford  him  the  tide 
of  Frog  Morgan,  In  the  course  of  an  argument,  he  spoke  of 
our  natural  enemies,  the  French ;  and  Erskine,  in  reply,  compli- 
mented him  on  an  expression  so  personally  appropriate. 

"  We  breathe  here  an  Imperial  atmosphere — one  Queen  sailed 
away,  and  the  embryo  of  another  reigns  in  the  Isle  of  Wiglit, 
who  endures  royal  salutes  from  a  yacht  club  every  half  hour. 
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'*  The  French  Adminl,  Hackan,  squalled  horriblj  at  Cber- 
bourg^  when  he  found  himself  inTaded  bja  squadron  of  Cpkck. 
Theyhaye  swamped  the  prettjtown  of  Southampton  witk  a  aew 
pier,  though  they  had  Lord  Ashtown^an  old  Izidi  pttr,  residiiig 
there,  whom  they  might  hare  repaired  for  the  purpose. 

'*  Sydney  Smith  was  asked  what  poiahy  the  Court  of  AldcncB 
could  inflict  on  Don — Key,  for  bringing  them  into  fiwifnTt**  by 
his  late  escapade  ? 

''  He  said, '  Melted  butter  with  his  turbot  lor  a  twdrenHmth, 
instead  of  lobster  sauce/ 

''  I  was  asked  gravely  if  Quinine  was  inrenled  by  Doctor 
Quin? 

^'  In  poor  Gait's  Autobiography,  I  find  a  scene  at  your  soiree 
between  Grey  and  Canning — and  I  find  in  Byron's  attack  on 
Southey,  great  fulmination  against  your  correspondent  Landor. 

"  No  matter  who  deserts  London — ^for  with  such  imaginatire 
powers  you  are  never  alone — and  I  am  sure,  often  by  no  means 
80  solitary  as  you  wish — though  I  suppose  even  the  Bores  have 
ceased  to  infest House. 

"  I  left  you  among  thieves,  as  the  Levite  did  of  old  the  stranger, 
and  had  no  hope  that  Bow  Street  would  play  the  Samaritan. 

"  I  am  a  fatal  visitor  to  Dowager  Peeresses,  for  while  I  was 
lunching  with  Lady  Ellenborough,  a  rogue  descended  her  area 
for  silver  forks.  A  toady  of  old  Lady  Cork,  and  [  ],  whom 
she  half  maintains,  complained  to  me  of  her  treatment :  *  I  have,' 
she  said,  *  a  very  long  chin,  and  the  barbarous  Countess  often 
shakes  me  by  it.' 

"  It  seemed  without  remedy,  as  neither  the  paroxysm  nor  chin 
could  be  shortened. 

"  The  zephyrs  and  landscape  agree  with  me  better  than  I  ex- 
pected. Bu.t  the  mind  begins  to  stagnate,  as  you  will  suspect  by 
these  Matinees  du  Chateau.  But  gratitude  and  affection  are  in 
full  bloom,  and  totally  yours. 

"  Joseph  Jekyll." 

"  Spring  Gardens,  Thursday. 
"  No  love  lost  between  us.   .  This  cursed  gout  has  vanished, 
but  left  me  so  lame,  that  though  I  have  limped  into  my  carriage 
these  last  two  days  with  difficulty,  I  cannot  yet  lay  the  flatter- 
ing unction  to  *  my  sole '  pf  a  visit  to  my  delightful  friend. 
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''  Guess  my  horror  at  discoyering  that,  in  spite  of  the  new 
Anatomy  Bill,  they  had  burked  your '  Beauties.'  Do  you  know 
who  is  your  dissector  ?  Tell  him  I  will  give  any  sum  for  so 
charming  a  skeleton,  or  the  least  portion  of  your  heart,  if  the 
whole  be  not  already  disposed  of. 

''Joseph  Jsktix.'' 

''  Spring  Gardens,  Not.  7. 
''  I  should  have  been  at  your  Ladyship's  feet  before  now,  if 
the  rascally  gout  had  not  disabled  mine  soon  after  my  retom  to 
town,  ten  days  ago.     But  I  am  convalescent  already. 
"  Why  is  there  no  more  Byron  in  the  '  New  Monthly  V 
"  James  Smith  sends  me  a  smart  epigram  on  the  two  fiunooi 
gunsmiths.  ' 

''Joseph  Jektil.'* 

"  Spring  Gardens,  Tuesday. 
"  I  have  not  yet  dined  out,  though  convalescent ;  but  there 
is  no  resisting  your  invitation  for  Sunday,  pressed  as  it  was  lo 
powerfully  and  kindly  by  D'Orsay.     My  son  will  be  happy  to 
accompany  me. 

"  My  blushes  on  the  last  '  New  Monthly*  have  not  yet  nr 
nished.  The  style  rivals  De  Stael,  and  poor  Byron  seems  to 
say  from  his  grave— 

"  '  After  my  death,  I  wish  no  other  herald. 
No  other  speaker  of  my  living  actions. 
To  keep  mine  honours  from  corruption. 
But  such  an  honest  chronicler  as  GFrifiith.' 

"  The  W.  Gell  most  interesting — many  thanks. 

"Joseph  Jektix.*' 

"  Spring  Gardens,  September  84. 
"  My  delightful  friend,  I  thought,  was  as  inveterate  a  me- 
tropolitan as  myself,  and  it  petrified  me  to  read  that  she  w» 
betting  at  Doncaster,  but,  as  usual,  *  winning  golden  cpimiom* 
from  all  sorts  of  men. 

"  It  had  before  puzzled  me  to  see  that  the  bedchamber  window 
was  closed,  when  I  threw  my  eyes  up  from  the  Park, 

** '  My  custom  ever  in  the  aftemooiu' 
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The '  damask  cheek '  had  deserted  the  jSlam,  and  the 
ing  nightcap  had  been  sacrificed  to  the  iuteiesto 

*' Yesterday  was  unlockj,  as  I  drire  abo«i  tSl  fire.     Birit 
am  Tcry  well,  and  rery  lame,  and  as  land  of  jem  as  ever. 


"  Spring  GaidcBS,  Monday. 

'^  Colds^  catarrhs,  Ac,  die  usual  cora^Gments  of  the  i 

in  addition  to  my  customary  hrme  ezcoses,  hare  ^evented  a 

mommg  visit,  which  I  am  too  sensible  to  bestow  on  anybody 

but  yourself. 

''  Your  good  toste,  like  Falstaff*s  wit,  I  findis  also  '  thecanse 
of  good  taste  in  others.'  You  hare  made  Jack  Fuller  a  Maccnas 
of  science.  He  has  founded  a  Professorship  of  Chemistry  at  the 
Boyal  Institution,  and  struck  a  gold  medal  of  himself;  one  of 
^hich,  I  have  no  doubt,  now  reposes  on  your  beautiful  bosom. 

"Joseph  Jkktll.** 

"  Spring  Gardens,  December  27, 1833. 

''  It  is  time  I  should  give  my  charming  friend  a  bulletin. 

"  The  gout  has  inflicted  no  greater  severity  than  imprison- 
lent,  which,  to  a  lame,  lazy,  literary  lounger,  is  no  very  impor- 
nt  grievance.  However,  as  the  enemy  has  now  retreated,  I 
ust  soon  abandon  the  invaluable  quietism  of  my  chamber,  and 
roclaim  myself  visible  to  that  pack  of  Cossacks  'yclept  mom- 
g  visitors.  Thrice  in  vain  has  the  hippopotamus  Jack  Fuller 
allowed  at  my  gate. 

'*  It  refreshes  me  to  see  the  '  Conversations '  in  a  handsome 
:tavo,  which  will  challenge  a  place  in  every  library. 
'*  If  there  be  anything  of  your  pen  in  the  new  '  Keepsake,'  lend 
me.  The  courtesy  of  Mansel  Reynolds  used  to  send  it,  but 
prohibited  the  continuance  of  his  costly  present,  as  I  was  not 
contributor.  The  enclosed  pompous  diploma,  with  its  bril- 
int  list,  was  sent  me  lately  from  Paris,  and  remains  unanswered. 
,  seems  an  effort  to  resemble  our  Royal  Society. 

"  Can  you  or  D'Orsay  tell  me  how  it  has  originated,  or  give 
e  an  outline  of  M.  Caesar  Moreau,  who  appears  to  be  the 
rincipal  actor  ? 

"  Joseph  Jekyll.'* 
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JACK  FULLER. 

This  old  London  celebrity  of  some  thirty  years  ago,  m 
an  eccentric  humourist,  of  large  means  and  dimension 
John  Fuller,  Esq.,  with  the  world  outside  his  circle,  b 
**  Jack,"  sometimes  "  Old  Jack,"  and  occasionally  "  how 
Jack  Fuller,"  with  his  friends  and  familiars. 

Good  living,  pleasant  society,  and  music  to  match,  wc 
the  enjoyments  of  the  latter  days  of  the  original,  who  o 
tuined  from  his  kind  friend  Jekyll  the  pet  name  of  ^tl 
Hippopotamus,"  for  by  this  endearing  designation  be  speal 
of  old  Jack  Fuller. 

In  the  possession  of  a  large  fortune,  he  lived  wholly  for  I 
enjoyments,  for  some  years  before  his  death.  He  was  in  tl 
habit  of  having  concerts  at  his  house,  in  Devonshire  Flaoe,( 
Sunday  evenings,  generally  by  juvenile  amateur  perfonDCi 
or  young  persons  studying  vocal  and  instrumental  music 
the  Academy  of  Music ;  and  his  musical  soirees  were  occ 
sionally  attended  by  ladies,  frequently  by  Lady  Blessingtoo. 

LETTERS  FROM   "JACK    FULLER"  TO   LADY  BLESSINGTON. 

"  Devonshire  Place,  Jan.  6, 18S2. 
'^  Mr.  Fuller  presents  his  compliments  to  Lady  BlessingUM 
he  dines  at  half  after  five,  and  never  dines  out,  otherwise  1 
would  have  had  great  pleasure  in  meeting  his  old  friend  M 
Jekyll,  who  in  a  long  life  has  been  the  source  of  so  much  pie 
sure  and  amusement  to  the  present  age.*' 

"  February  18,  ISit 
**  Inclosed  is  Mr.  Hatchet's  kind  letter  to  me,  who  is  one  < 
the  Vice-Presidents  of  the  Parochial  Schools,  at  Chelsea.  Fc 
haps  it  would  be  for  the  best,  to  let  him  choose  that  8cho( 
which  is  the  easiest  to  be  had,  and  for  which  he  will  layhimse 
under  the  least  obligation. 

"  I  remain  sincerely  yours, 

"J.   FULLBE." 
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"  1  called  this  morning  to  thank  you  for  the  present  of  your 
Drtrait,  and  to  say  that  if  you  are  not  going  into  the  country, 
id  can  look  in  for  a  moment  only  on  Sunday  evening,  it  will 
5  doing  great  service  to  my  juvenile  band,  Miss  Stephens' 
sphews  and  nieces,  in  giving  them  the  sanction  of  your  sup- 
3rt  and,  possibly,  recommendation.  If  the  author  of  the  poems 
ablished  in  the  *  Gems,'  is  a  prot^g^  of  yours,  and  requires 
sparate  publication  for  them,  I  will  subscribe  to  them  with 
luch  pleasure,  but  in  any  other  case,  I  have  determined  to 
orchase  no  other  work  till  it  is  actually  finished,  I  have  so 
lany  scraps  of  work  lying  about  me. 

"J.  Fuller.'' 

(No  date.) 
"  I  send  *yon  a  brace  of  pheasants,  in  order  to  have  an  oppor- 
mity  of  enquiring  aftet  yours  and  your  sister's  health,  and  at 
le  same  time  to  assure  you  how  much  the  public  feel  indebted 
>  you  for  your  continued  literary  labours  in  London  during 
ne  of  the  finest  summers  ever  known,  for  the  purpose  of  their 
iification  and  instruction,  and  I  have  the  honour  to  remain, 
ith  my  kindest  compliments  to  your  sister,  &c. 

"J.  Fuller." 

"  Devonshire  Place,  May  ^26,  1833. 
"  I  shall  have  a  little  music  here  this  evening,  and  if  you  and 
'ount  D'Orsay  will  look  in  between  nine  o'clock  aad  ten,  I 
aall  be  very  happy'  to  see  you. 

*'The  Smiths,  who  will  be  here,  distinguished  themselves 
luch  at  a  concert  the  other  evening,  at  which  Pasta  and  Farrelli 
mg,  and  I  know  you  to  be  an  encourager  of  rising  genius  and 
lerit ;  they  are  nieces  to  Miss  Stephens. 

"  J.  Fuller." 

'*  Rosehill,  Sussex,  July  25,  1833. 
•*  I  send  you  by  the  Hastings  coach,  the  fore-quarter  of  the 
nest  buck  I  have  killed  this  year.  No  viands  can  possibly 
ontribute  to  your  own  personal  and  mental  charms,  but  this 
lay  be  of  service  in  increasing  the  conviviality  of  your  friends, 
rhich  will  always  give  great  pleasure  to 

*'  JouN  Fuller.** 
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THE  HON.  W.  R.  SPENCER. 

William  Robert  Spencer  was  bom  in  January,  1770,  i 
Kensington  Palace.  He  was  the  youngest  son  of  Lord  Chaili 
Spencer,  and  nephew  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough. 

He  was  educated  chiefly  at  Harrow,  for  some  time  wi 
under  the  care  of  Dr.  Parr,  and  completed  his  education 
Oxford.     From  earliest  youth  he  manifested  an  intense  h 
of  literature ;  some  good  evidences  of  this  passion  are  to  I 
found  in  his  translations  from  Euripides,  when  he  was 
Harrow,  only  fourteen  years  of  age. 

Of  his  wonderfully  retentive  memory,  he  gave  a  proof 
Oxford,  by  undertaking  for  a  wager,  which  he  won,  to  ka 
off  by  heart  an  entire  newspaper.  There  is  hardly  a  mc 
remarkable  or  lamentable  instance  to  be  found  of  the  pren 
tureness  of  talents  than  that  of  the  Hon.  W.  R.  Speno 
He  was  not  only  in  boyhood  a  good  classical  scholar,  but  he  hi 
a  perfect  knowledge  of  German,  French,  and  Italian. 

One  of  his  earliest  productions  was  a  spirited  translati( 
of  Burgher's  "  Leonora,"  published  in  1796,  a  producti< 
which  Walter  Scott  thought  of  very  highly.  He  wrote 
comedy  in  two  acts,  called  **  Urania,  or  the  Illuming"  whi 
was  performed  with  success  at  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  in  180 
This  piece  was  a  burlesque  on  German  spectral  literature. 
1811  he  published  a  volume  of  poems,  including  *'  Leonon 
For  the  production  of  those  occasional  epigrammatic  liii 
which  are  called  "  Vers  de  Society,"  he  had  a  great  facflii 
And  to  those  lively  pieces,  the  agremens  of  his  conversatioi 
talents,  and  his  fine  classical  taste  and  literary  attainments, 
was  indebted  for  his  popularity  in  all  circles,  and  to  his  wi 
ning  manners  and  amiable,  accommodating  disposition,  i 
something  more  than  mere  admiration  of  devemess  ai 
person,  for  affectionate  regard  and  esteem.  Lady  Blessingi 
hardly  did  him  justice  in  a  notice  of  him  in  his  latter  days. 
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The  wit,  the  poet,  the  pet  of  Eo^sh 
for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  oentarr,  in  182S  is  deaoiicd  In^  her 
as  a  wreck  of  humanity,  fidlen  into  the  sere  and  jAm  ha£, 
depressed  in  spirits,  doll  in  oonrcmlioii,  adifirirrf  to  ns- 
poetical  indulgences.  The  coortiy  mose,  she  ofasenT%  had 
abandoned  her  spoiled  diild.  The  author  of  the  graoefal 
poems  q»rkling  with  wit  and  imagery,  those  frfourile  **  Vers 
de  Soci^te^"  which  once  found  a  place  in  erery  boudoir,  now 
presented  a  mournful  spectacle  rf  decayed  powos,  mental  and 
physical,  his  once  bright  qf es  ^azed  and  Instrdess,  his  cheeks 
sunken  and  pale,  yet  straining  and  wearying  his  decfining  powcn 
with  efforts  to  be  fiu^etious  that  weie  forced,  and  incAcctnaL 

Mr.  Spencer  died  in  Paris,  the  23d  of  October,  1834. 
His  remains  were  removed  from  Paris  to  Harrow,  and  in- 
terred in  the  church  of  that  place,  which  he  so  much  lored. 
The  inscription  there  truly  states : — 

"  Once  a  distinguished  poet,  a  profound  scholar, 

A  brilliant  wit,  and  a  most  accomplished  gentleman. 

Now,  alas !  removed  from  the  sight  of  men. 

Is  interred  where  he  passed  the  happiest  days  of  his  life. 

His  early  days  of  youth  and  hope. 

Deeply  lamented  by  those  friends 

Who  knew  the  warmth  and  kindness  of  his  heart. 

And  the  real  excellence  of  his  nature." 

LETTER  FROM  W.  R.  SPENCER,  ESO.,   TO  LADY  BLESSINGTON. 

'•  Hotel,  Windsor, 
"  Rue  Bivoli,  November  5. 
•    "  My  dear  Lady  Blessington, 

"  I  have  been  ages  wishing  to  see  you ;  pray  let  me  see  you 
this  evening,  and  allow  me  to  present  to  you  two  very  interest- 
ing persons,  first  cousins  of  poor  B.  North's,  Mr.  and  Miss 
Poulter.  He  is  a  very  agreeable  person,  and  she  a  prodigy  of 
learning  and  talent,  and  withal  perfectly  amiable.     You  well 
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know  that  all  these  advantages  are  not  incompatible  witt 
other.     Miss  Poulter  would  say  to  you  on  that  subject — * 
te  ipsam.'     I  hope  D'Orsay  will  be  at  home. 

"  Ever  yours, 

"  Most  faithfully, 

"  W.  R.  Spbwci 


HENRY  LUTTRELL,  ESQ. 

This  well-known  person,  one  of  the  habitues  and  mc 
voured  of  the  circle  of  the  Uterati,  wits,  and  bookish  peo 
Holland  House,  the  intimate  friend  of  the  late  Lord,  wi 
cotemporaryof  the  celebrities  of  that  well-known  place  of  U 
resort  in  the  palmiest  days  of  its  intellectual  society,  some 
years  ago,  of  Rogers,  Campbell,  Moore,  and  a  vast  num 
eminent  persons,  of  whom  very  few  indeed  are  now  in  exis 

To  brilliant  wit,  ever  prompt  and  effective  in  its  disp 
cultivated  mind,  a  fine  taste,  graceful  style  of  writing,  ai 
culiarly  pleasing  and  impressive  conversational  talents,  Li 
added  much  kindness  of  heart  and  urbanity  of  mm 
amiability  of  disposition,  and  sound  good  sense.  He  deli 
in  society,  and  was  the  delight  of  it.  He  was  ever  a  we 
and  honoured  guest  at  the  houses  he  frequented. 

''  I  know  no  more  agreeable  member  of  society  thai 
Luttrell,"  says  Lady  Blessington.  ''  His  conversation, 
limpid  stream,  flows  smoothly  and  brightly  along,  rev* 
the  depths  beneath  its  current,  now  sparkling  over  the  o 
it  discloses,  or  reflecting  those  by  which  it  glides.  He 
talks  for  talking  sake  ....  The  conversation  of  Mr.  Li 
makes  me  think,  while  that  of  many  others  only  amuses  i 

Luttrell,  who  was  not  only  celebrated  for  his  wit,  bi 
markable  for  that  species  of  wisdom  derived  from  a  p 
knowledge  of  the  world,  acquired  by  extensive  travel  an 
♦  The  Idler  in  France,  vol.  ii.  p.  116. 
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seiration,  and  a  very  intimate  acquaintance  with  society,  lite- 
rature, and  literary  people,  makes  the  following  observation  in 
the  preface  to  his  "  Letters  to  Julia,"  (3rd  ed.  Lon.  1822). 

"  Circumstances,  in  this  lower  world  of  ours,  though  not 
everything,  are  assuredly  a  great  deal ;  and  have  a  more  pow- 
erful influence  on  the  popular  estimate  of  character  and  con- 
duct, than  those  who  are  the  most  lavish  of  praise  and  blame 
appear  to  suspect,  or  it  might  somewhat  restrain  their  prodi- 
gality in  both.  People  are  too  often  admired  and  found  fault 
with,  by  incompetent  judges,  like  pictures,  not  on  account  of 
their  real  excellence,  or  the  want  of  it,  but  from  the  light, 
good  or  bad,  in  which  they  happen  to  be  placed." 

Luttrell  is  frequently  spoken  of  in  Moore's  Diary;  in 
August,  1820,  his  new  work,  "  Advice  to  Julia,"  is  men- 
tioned, as  "  full  of  well-bred  facetiousness,  and  sparkle  of  the 
very  first  water."  Elsewhere,  Moore  says  he  has  seen  a 
journal,  kept  by  Luttrell  while  he  was  in  Italy,  which  seemed 
to  him  very  clever. 

In  the  "  Advice  to  Julia,"  we  find  some  lines  thus  quoted 
and  commented  on  by  the  author:  — 

"  When  roguery  cannot  be  kept  under. 
Our  pious  statesmen  share  the  plunder, 
And  thus  extracting  good  from  evil, 
Compoimd  with  God,  and  cheat  the  Devil !" 

Luttrell,  taking  up  this  Hudibrastic  text,  thus  prays  in 
rhyme : — 

*'  O  !  that  there  might  in  England  be, 
A  duty  on  Hypocrisy ! 
A  tax  on  humbug,  an  excise 
On  solemn  plausibilities, 
A  stamp  on  every  man  that  canted  1 
No — millions  more,  if  these  were  granted, 
Henceforward  would  be  raised  or  wanted." 
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The  followiDg  notice  of  his  decease  appeared  in  the  *' 
nseum :" — 

*^  Mr.  Henry  Luttrell — a  wit  among  lords^  and  i 
among  wits — died  at  his  house  at  Brompton  Crescent,  < 
19th  of  December,  1851,  in  the  eighty-first  year  of  hi 
He  was  the  friend  of  Sydney  Smith  and  of  Mr.  Rogei 
the  wit  who  set  the  table  in  a  roar  at  Holland  House, 
Whig  supremacy  in  the  patronage  of  letters  was  rather  la 
at  in  political  circles.  Like  many  other  men  of  reputati 
happy  sayings,  his  printed  performances  do  little  justice 
talents  which  he  himself  possessed.  Yet  there  are  m 
remarkable  ease  in  a  tripping  style  of  versification 
'  Letters  to  Julia.'"* 

LETTER    FROM    HENRY    LUTTRELL,   ESQ.   TO    LAD1 
BLESSINGTON. 

"  Holland  House,  Thursday^  June 
"My  dear  Lady  Blbssington, 

*'  Many  thanks  for  your  kind  present,  which,  being 
from  home,  I  have  but  just  received.  To  be  so  agreeal 
membered  by  you,  is  most  flattering  to  me.  I  assure  yoi 
I  shall  reap  both  pleasure  and  profit  from  the  perusal  oj 
little  work  :  I  feel  so  satisfied,  that  I  shall  delay  my  harr 
as  short  a  time  as  possible. 

"  Your  very  faithful  and  obliged, 
"  Henry  Luttebi 


GEORGE  COLMAN,  ESQ. 

Old  George  Colman  the  younger  (to  the  end  of  hia 
year)  terminated  his  facetious  career  in  October,  1836, 
residence  in  Brompton  Square.  He  was  bom  in  1 762. 
father  was  a  dramatist  and  a  scholar,  a  joint  proprieto 
manager  of  the  Haymarket  Theatre.     George  the  yoi 

♦  Athenaeum,  No.  1261,  p.  1376. 
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who  had  been  educated  in  Westminster  School,  in  his  boyhood 
was  brought  by  his  father  into  the  company  of  Johnson, 
Gibbon,  Groldsmith,  and  their  most  renowned  associates.  He 
was  placed  for  some  time  in  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  and  sub- 
sequently in  King's  College,  Aberdeen,  but  his  father's  tastes 
and  pursuits  had  more  charms  for  him  than  hard  studies  in 
eollegea.  He  began  to  write  plays  in  1781.  In  1784,  he 
BMde  a  Gretna  Green  marriage.  His  father,  desirous  of 
giving  him  a  profession,  entered  him  a  student  at  Lincoln's 
Inn,  and  took  chambers  for  him.  A  supply  of  law  books 
that  had  belonged  to  Lord  Bute  was  provided  for  him — 
Blackstone  was  particularly  recommended  to  his  attention — 
but  George  the  younger  had  devoted  all  his  attention  to  the 
composition  of  a  musical  comedy,  called  '^A  Turk  or  no 
Turk,"  which  was  acted  in  1785.  From  1786  to  1824,  his 
career  was  one  of  incessant  dramatic  literary  labour,  of  em- 
barrassments and  arduous  struggles  —  law-suits  —  theatrical 
squabbles — and  at  the  close  of  1807,  of  close  acquaintance 
with  bailiffs  and  the  King's  Bench.  In  1824,  he  was  relieved 
from  his  difficulties  by  an  appointment  conferred  on  him  by 
the  Crown,  of  Licenser  and  Examiner  of  Plays,  the  emolu- 
ments of  which  were  upwards  of  £300  a  year. 

The  number  of  his  comedies,  farces,  and  musical  dramas, 
exceed  thirty.  Those  of  his  father  amounted  to  thirty-five. 
He  published  also  various  facetiae,  in  prose  and  verse — "  My 
Nightgown  and  Slippers,"  in  1797;  "Broad  Grins,"  &c.  in 
1802  ;  "  Poetical  Vagaries,"  in  1812,  &c.  &c. 

0 

LETTER   FROM    GEORGE   COLMAN,    ESQ.   TO    LADY 
BLESSINGTON. 

"August  14, 1819. 
"  Dear  Lady  Blessington, 
"  I  dined  yesterday  at  General  Grosvenor's,  where  his  brother 
told  me  your  Ladyship  had  commissioned  him  to  say  that  no 
excuse  would  be  admitted,  if  1   did  not  attend  you  and  Lord 
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Blessington  on  Sunday,  and  I  informed  him  that  I  should  be 
most  happy  in  that  honour. 

"  Now  the  impression  on  my  mind  was,  (I  know  not  whyX 
that  Sunday  se'nnight  was  the  day  intended. 

"  To  have  mistaken  one  Sunday  for  another,  particularly  whik 
communicating  with  a  parson,  may  be  unpardonable  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Church ;  but  if  to-morrow  be  the  day  intended, 
I  must  entreat  your  Ladyship  to  afford  me  remission  for  my  fine 
of  non-attendance,  for  to-morrow  I  cannot  avoid  dining  out  of 
town,  in  consequence  of  a  promise  which  I  am  now  absolutely 
obliged  to  fulfil. 

''  With  kindest  regards  to  Lord  Blessington,  I  have  the  ho- 
nour to  be,  dear  Madam, 

"  Your  Ladyship's  faithful  and  obedient  servant, 

"  G,  COLMAN." 


THEODORE  HOOK. 

Funny  men,  smart  sayers  of  good  things,  ^*  fellows  of  wit 
and  humour,"  always  expected  to  be  jocular  in  conversatioii, 
and  rich  and  racy  "  et  toujours  prets,"  in  anecdotal  lore,  are 
indispensable,  even  in  the  best  circles  of  fashionable  inteDectual 
celebrities. 

*'  Your  professed  wags  are  treasures  to  this  species  of  com- 
pany," says  Sir  Walter  Scott. 

Extremes  meet  by  no  means  unfrequently  in  such  circles. 

These  droll  people,  who  have  to  "  set  the  drawing-room  m 
a  roar,"  wherever  they  are  invited,  are  not  often  remarkabk 
for  the  very  highest  order  of  moral  or  intellectual  exoeltaice. 
The  thing  that  is  truly  surprising  in  fashionable  drdes,  is, 
how  much  of  vulgar  mechanism  there  is  in  the  fBcetious  pe^ 
formances  which  are  produced  for  their  intellectual  entertuo- 
ments ;  how  theatrical-like  is  the  ^dat  of  the  getting-up,  aiid 
the  coming-off  of  those  amusements. 

The  lionizing  propensity  of  people  in  fashionable  and  literaiy 
society,  had  no  commendation  from  Sir  Walter  ScotU 
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The  Russian  Princess  Galizani,  being  in  the  heroic  vein, 
on  the  arrival  of  Sir  Walter  in  Paris,  sent  to  assure  him — 
*•  Elle  vouloit  traverser  les  mers  pour  aller  voir.  Sir  W.  S."  &c. 

"This  is  precious  Tom-Foolery,"  quoth  the  good  Sir 
Walter. 

James  Smith's  account  of  the  palmy  days  of  **  the  Poet  of 
Fashioa,''  might  serve  for  an  illustration  of  those  fleeting 
epochs  of  success  in  fashionable  society,  of  all  the  tribe  of 
humourists  in  high  life. 

*'  His  book  is  successful^  he's  steep'd  in  renown. 
His  lyric  efiusions  have  tickled  the  town ; 
Dukes,  dowagers,  dandies,  are  eager  to  trace 
The  fountain  of  verse  in  the  verse-maker's  face ; 

While,  proud  as  Apollo,  with  Peers  tSte-a-tete, 
From  Monday  till  Saturday  dining  off  plate. 
His  heart  full  of  hope,  and  his  head  full  of  gain, 
The  Poet  of  Fashion  dines  out  in  Park  Lane. 

Enroll'd  in  the  tribe  who  subsist  by  their  wits, 
Remember'd  by  starts,  and  forgotten  by  fits, 
Now  artists  and  actors  the  bardling  engage, 
To  squib  in  the  journals,  and  write  for  the  stage." 

The  author  of  "  Sayings  and  Doings,"  "  The  Parson's 
Daughter,"  "The  Widow  and  the  Marquis,"  "  Gilbert  Gur- 
ney,"  "Gumey  Married,"  "Maxwell,"  "Jack  Brag,"  " AU  in 
the  Wrong,"  "  Fathers  and  Sons,"  "  Precepts  and  Practice," 
"  Per^rine  Bimce,"  "  Horace  Vernon,"  &c.,  whose  rich  hu- 
mour, ready  wit,  singular  talent  for  repartee,  and  fadility  of 
improvising  verse,  are  so  well  known,  occasionally  frequented 
Gore  House.  Like  many  feUows  of  "  most  excellent  fancy," 
"  wont  to  set  the  table  in  a  roar,"  Hook — the  humourist,  all 
mirth  and  jocularity  abroad — at  home  was  subject  to  violent 
revulsion  of  feelings,  to  gusts  of  sadness,  and  fits  of  dejection 
of  spirits,  which  temporary  excitement,  produced  by  stimu- 

VOL.    III.  K 
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lants,  did  not  much  tend  to  remedy  or  remove.  The  results 
of  his  disordered  and  embarrassed  circumstanoes  became  too 
manifest  to  his  private  friends,  in  impaired  energies  of  mind 
and  body,  in  his  broken  health  and  depressed  spirits,  and  Air* 
nished  a  melancholy  contrast  with  the  public  exhibition  of 
convivial  qualities  that  rendered  him  a  welcome  guest  at  aB 
tables. 

Theodore  Hook  was  the  son  of  a  celebrated  organist  and 
musical  composer.  He  was  bom  in  1788.  In  1809»lie 
made  his  appearance  at  Roll's  theatre.  He  attended  public 
dinners,  improvising  and  reciting  for  a  short  time,  and  made 
his  way  eventually  into  the  highest  circles,  where  his  wit  and 
humour  were  greatly  admired.  He  commenced  writing  ftr 
his  bread  before  he  was  of  age.  His  first  work  was  "  The 
Man  of  Sorrow."  In  1812,  the  lucrative  situation  of  the 
Treasurership  of  the  Mauritius  was  given  to  him,  an  c^oe  of 
nearly  £2000  a  year,  for  which  he  was  wholly  unsuited.  His 
unfitness  was  soon  discovered  by  a  large  deficit  in  bis  acoounti; 
this  led  to  the  loss  of  his  situation,  and  to  heavy  claims  of 
government,  and  large  liabilities  which  continued  hai^;ing  over 
him  during  his  life.  Hook,  on  his  return  to  England,  found  i 
good  market  for  his  satirical  talents ;  he  sold  them  to  hii 
Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Regent,  and  gave  the  first  value 
for  the  Prince's  patronage,  in  a  publication  entitled  "  Tents- 
men,"  against  the  Queen,  espousing  the  cause  of  his  patroo 
Prince  against  his  Royal  Highness's  "greatest  enemy," the 
Queen. 

Various  publications  of  Hook's,  advocating  high  Tory  poll- 
tics,  appeared,  but  seem  to  have  failed  for  his  support.  Agaia 
he  took  to  the  stage.  In  1820,  "  The  John  Bull  *'  was  esta- 
blished. He  became  connected  with  it,  and  for  many  yean 
he  derived  a  clear  income  of  £2000  a  year  from  it.  Thii 
paper  was  set  up  specially  to  abuse  the  Queen's  friends,  i 
**  The  Brandenburg  House  Party" 
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In  1824,  "Sayings  and  Doings"  were  published:  the 
several  series  produced  altogether  about  £2000.  "The 
Ramsbottom  Letters  "  attracted  universal  attention. 

"  Maxwell "  appeared  in  1830.  "  Gurney,"  and  the  sequel 
k>  it,  had  a  very  large  sale.  "  Jack  Brag  "  did  not  succeed. 
"Births,  Marriages,  and  Deaths,"  in  1839,  was  likewise  un- 
successful. "  Peregrine  Bunce  "  was  not  more  popular.  He 
Dwned  one-half  of  "  The  John  Bull,"  but  sold  his  moiety  for 
£4000,  about  1830. 

His  embarrassments  from  this  period  went  on  from  bad  to 
wrorse — sometimes  he  was  in  actual  want.  The  13th  August, 
1841,  he  died  at  Fulham.  He  ended  his  miserable  career, 
vvarred  to  death  by  creditors,  attorneys,  and  bailiffs. 

Afier  his  death,  all  his  effects  were  seized  by  the  govem- 
mmit  for  his  Mauritius  debt,  and  sold  by  auction.  They  rea- 
lized the  large  sum  of  £2500. 

He  left  five  children.  A  sum  of  £3000  was  subscribed 
for  his  family — ^few  of  his  noble  friends  contributed ;  they 
refused  on  the  grounds  of  his  extravagance,  &c. ;  their  pro- 
test against  it  was  coincident  with  their  interests. 

FROM   THEODORE  HOOK. 

"  Athenaeum,  Monday. 
"Dbar  Madam, 

*'  I  was  on  the  point  of  writing  to  Mrs.  Fairlie,  when  I  re- 
ceived your  Ladyship's  note,  and  therefore,  in  order  to  save 
time,  will  say  here  what  I  was  about  to  say  to  her. 

•*  It  is  neither  unwillingness  nor  occupation  (for  all  other 
business  should  be  laid  aside  for  that)  which  has  hindered  me 
from  doing  the  lines,  but  absolute  want  of  power  to  do  them. 
I  have  tried  over  and  over  again,  and  can  make  nothing  fit  to 
be  published. 

"  This  is  the  plain,  real  truth,  and  I  never  regretted  my  own 
stupidity  more  earnestly ;  perhaps  your  Ladyship  will  have  the 
goodness  to  say  this,  and  assure  Mrs.  Fairlie  how  happy  I  shall 

K  2 
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be  to  be  of  use  in  any  other  way  to  her  publication,  to  which  I 
wish  all  manner  of  success. 

"  Believe  me  to  remain,  dear  Madam, 

*'  Your  Ladyship's  faithful  Servant, 

""Theodorb  Hook.** 
'*  P.S.  I  have  not  the  engraving  in  town,  but  it  shall  be  sent 
to  Gore  House  on  Wednesday.** 


JAMES  SMITH. 

In  the  calendar  of  Saints,  it  has  been  said,  there  is  no  attor- 
ney  to  be  found.  In  the  Martyrology  there  are,  no  doubt, 
a  vast  number  of  their  cUents ;  and  probably,  if  we  turn  to 
Lactantius,  we  shall  find  in  the  long  list  of  persecutora  of  the 
church,  in  its  richest  days,  many  legal  gentlemen,  and  voy 
eminent  literati. 

With  respect  to  the  category  of  poets,  very  many  lawyos 
and  jurists,  and,  what  is  more  singular,  London  solidtoci, 
nay,  even  conveyancers'  clerks,  are  to  be  found  among  th6 
inditers  of  odes,  lyrics,  satires,  and  sentimental  jneoes,  and 
miscellaneous  writings. 

James  Smith  was  a  London  solicitor. 

Procter,  alias  Barry  Cornwall,  was  a  London  solicitor. 

Henry  Neele,  the  author  of  various  **  Poems,  dramatic  and 
miscellaneous ;"  the  editor  of  "  Friendship's  Offering,*'  the 
author  of  "  The  Romance  of  History,"  was  a  solidtor. 

Sharon  Turner,  the  Anglo-Saxon  historian,  who  not  oofy 
wrote,  but  published  poems,  was,  in  his  early  days,  a  Iioiidoo 
solicitor.     W.  H.  Ainsworth  started  in  life  as  a  solicitor. 

Among  barristers,  Blackstone,  Sir  John  Davis,  and  Sr 
William  Jones,  all  flirted  with  the  muse.  Sir  Walter  Scott 
was  a  clerk  of  the  Court  of  Session,  when  he  wooed  and  be* 
came  wedded  to  the  divinity. 

James  and  Horace  Smith  were  the  sons  of  Robert  Smitlii 
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an  eminent  solicitor,  who  held  for  many  years  the  office  of 
solicitor  to  the  Ordnance.  Hiis  gentleman  was  a  member  of 
the  Royal  and  Antiquarian  Societies,  '*  had  an  occasional  dal- 
liance with  the  muse/'  and  was  one  of  those  legal  literati  ever 
and  anon — 

**  Who  pen  a  stanza,  when  they  should  engross ; 
Compose  by  stealth,  and  blush  to  be  in  print." 

His  eldest  son,  James,  thus  named  after  his  maternal  grand- 
fieither,  James  Boyle  French,  a  wealthy  London  merchant,  was 
bom  in  that  city,  in  1775.  He  was  in  early  life  placed  at  a 
sdiool  of  some  celebrity  at  Chigwell,  in  Essex,  and  there  dis- 
played considerable  smartness,  aptness  to  learn,  and  a  very 
pranksome  disposition. 

On  his  removal  from  school,  he  was  artided  to  his  father — 
subsequently  taken  into  partnership,  and  eventually  he  suc- 
ceeded his  father  in  business,  and  his  appointment  of  solicitor 
to  the  Ordnance. 

In  1801,  he  took  a  leading  part  in  private  theatricals,  got 
up  on  a  grand  scale,  by  a  society  called  the  Pic-Nic  Club,  es- 
tablished chiefly  by  Colonel  Henry  Greville,  at  the  Old  Con- 
cert Rooms,  in  Tottenham  Street.  The  Pic-Nic  Society  was 
abused  by  the  press.  Col.  Greville  established  a  weekly  Pic-Nic 
paper  for  its  defence,  and  his  coadjutors  were  the  two  Smiths, 
Mr.  Cumberland,  Sir  James  Bland  Burgess,  Mr.  Croker,  Mr. 
J.  C.  Herries,  and  some  others.  The  editor,  Mr.  Combe,  a 
very  eccentric  person,  of  bookish  habits,  was  the  only  salaried 
person  connected  with  it.  He  resided  in  the  rules  of  the 
King's  Bench,  and  for  his  convenience  the  weekly  meetings, 
at  Hatchard's,  were  always  held  after  dusk.  "  The  Pic-Nic  " 
paper  merged  into  the  "  Cabinet  ;*'  and,  like  all  merging  of  un- 
successful periodicals  into  others  difl^erently  named,  the  change 
in  the  case  of  the  "  Pic-Nic  "  was  only  a  verging  to  dissolu- 
tion, which  event  took  place  in  July,  1803. 
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James  Smith  manifested,  in  his  earliest  writings,  a  decided 
tendency  to  parody  and  burlesque.  He  and  his  brother  wrote 
many  of  the  prefaces  to  a  new  edition  of  ''  Bell's  Britiah 
Theatre,"  published  under  the  sanction  of  Cumberiaiid's  Dime. 

From  1807  to  1810,  the  Smiths  contributed  to  ••Tbe 
Monthly  Mirror,"  in  which  periodical  originally  appeared,  a 
little  later,  the  poetical  imitations,  entitled  ''Horace  in  London." 
''  The  Rejected  Addresses,"  by  the  brothers,  appeared  in  1811 
— one  of  the  luckiest  hits  in  literature.  "  Judicial  Antidpi- 
tion,  or  Candidates  for  the  new  Judgeship,"  1812;  "  Horace 
in  London,"  1813.  James  Smith  was  the  author  of  "Rril 
Impressions,"  a  comedy  ;  "  The  Runaway,  a  novel,"  in  4  vols. ; 
"  Trevanion,  or  Matrimonial  Errors,"  4  vob. 

The  authors  of  "  The  Rejected  Addresses"  have  been 
gathered  to  their  fathers  some  years.  James  died  first.  Hii 
brother  Horace,  whom  I  had  the  pleasure  of  knowing, 
resided  in  Brighton  for  many  years  before  his  death. 
The  Smiths  possessed  the  same  description  of  talents ;  th^ 
both  were  humourists,  ready  witted,  quick  of  percepticm,  ob- 
servant of  character,  prone  cL  envisager  every  subject  on  the 
ridiculous  side,  tolerably  acquainted  with  the  classics,  and  inti- 
mately so  with  genteel  society ;  they  wrote  verses  with  hd* 
lity,  they  composed  jeux-d^esprit  for  literary  and  fashionabk 
conversazione,  they  read  up  ancient  ana  and  facetut^  of  va- 
rious times  and  climes,  for  dinner  parties ;  they  were  the  sod 
of  London  society  twenty  years  ago.  Horace  was  not  only  a 
man  of  wit,  but  a  man  of  wealth.  He  dabbled  in  the  stocb 
in  the  morning,  and  dallied  with  the  muses  in  the  eveoii^. 
Tom  Campbell  used  to  say  of  him — "  Horace's  odes  were  in- 
spired by  a  divinity,  who  dwelt  in  Bull  Alley.  His  addresact 
to  her  were  never  rejected.  She  winked  at  his  flirtations  with 
the  nine  young  women  of  Helicon."  James  Smith  was  a  mm 
of  versatile  talents,  with  a  remarkable  vivacity  of  mind  and 
manner,  quick  in  seizing  ludicrous  aspects  of  persons  and 
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things,  excellent  at  repartee,  but  a  little  too  fond  in  society  of 
engrossing  conversation,  and,  in  all  companies,  of  bringing  in 
his  old  jokes  and  comic  songs,  in  season  and  out  of  season. 

Lady  Blessington  observed  of  James  Smith,  that  "  had  he 
not  been  a  man  of  wit,  he  would  have  achieved  a  much  higher 
reputation."  He  contented  himself  with  the  fame  of  '*  a 
fellow  of  excellent  humour,"  which  procured  for  him  "  a  wel- 
come reception  wherever  he  went,  and  a  distinguished  position 
io  society." 

He  contributed  largely  to  Charles  Mathews'  Entertainments ; 
his  "  clever  nonsense"  surpassed  aU  other  nonsense  in  clever- 
ness. The  merry  conceits  were  more  merry,  and  less  conceited, 
than  the  quips  and  cranks  of  other  professed  jokers. 

He  was  a  man  of  singularly  fascinating  manners,  excellent 
temper,  and  a  cheerful,  amiable  disposition,  with  a  comely 
aspect,  and  a  dignified  and  manly  carriage  and  deportment. 

In  the  notice  of  James  Smith,  written  by  his  brother 
Horace,' prefixed  to  his  "  Memoirs,  Letters,  and  Comic  Mis- 
cellanies, in  Prose  and  Verse,"  published  in  1840,  to  which  I 
am  indebted  for  some  of  the  information  I  have  given,  it  is 
observed : — 

"  In  the  wide  circle  of  his  London  acquaintances,  one  of  the 
houses  at  which  he  most  delighted  to  visit  was  that  of  Lady 
Blessington,  whose  conversational  powers  he  highly  admired, 
and  to  whose  *  Book  of  Beauty'  he  became  a  contributor.  To 
this  lady  he  was  in  the  habit  of  sending  occasional  epigrams, 
and  complimentary  or  punning  notes."  ....  "He  liked  to 
mingle  with  persons  of  celebrity,  and  at  these  houses  his  wish 
was  seldom  ungratified.  Among  his  personal  friends,  he  had 
the  highest  regard  for  Count  D'Orsay,  not  only  adducing  him 
as  a  specimen  of  a  perfect  gentleman,  but  often  declaring,  that 
in  the  delightful  union  of  gaiety  and  good  sense,  he  was  ab- 
solutely unrivalled."* 

*  Memoirs  of  J.  Smith,  vol.  i.  p.  50. 
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For  some  years  before  his  death,  he  suffered  a  great  ded 
from  gout ;  he  became  a  cripple ;  but  while  hobbling  on  \m 
crutches,  or  wheeled  about  in  his  Bath  chair,  he  retained  lo 
almost  youthful  buoyancy  of  mind,  referring  with  glee  to  the 
merry  meetings  of  former  times,  indulging  in  his  pleasant 
modes  of  jest  and  anecdote,  or  singing  with  his  nieces  from 
morning  to  night." 

He  died  on  the  24th  of  December,  1839,  at  his  house  m 
Craven  Street,  as  he  had  lived,  a  merry  bachelor,  '*  with  all  the 
calmness  of  a  philosopher,"  we  are  told ;  but  of  what  schod  we 
ar6  left  in  ignorance.  Peace,  however,  to  the  ashes  of  Jamei 
Smith,  which  are  deposited  in  the  vaults  of  St  Maiib'i 
Church. 

Mr.  Horace  Smith  died  at  Tunbridge,  of  disease  of  the 
heart,  the  12th  of  June,  1849,  aged  seventy.  His  principil 
works  of  fiction  were,  "  Brambletye  House,"  "  The  Tor  HiB," 
"  Zillah,"  "  Jane  Lomax,"  and  "  Adam  Brown." 

Any  person  who  has  a  remembrance  of  the  scenes  ia 
Seamore  Place,  when  James  Smith,  Count  D'Orsay,  and  Dr. 
Quin  were  the  chief  actors,  and  poor  Monsieur  Julien,  Lb 
Jeune  de  Paris,  the  Secretary,  in  the  early  days  of  the  Revo- 
lution of  Robespierre,  was  an  unconscious  performer  in  thoao 
exceedingly  comic  exhibitions,  which  took  place  for  the  enta^ 
tamment  of  Lady  Blessington  and  her  guests,  may  a|qpfe- 
ciate  some  observations  of  a  very  distinguished  literary  maOi 
in  a  letter  to  Lady  Blessington,  in  relation  to  D'Onay't 
tact  in  drawing  out  les  petites  ridicules  of  peculiar  people  in 
society. 

At  a  large  assemblage  of  celebrities,  including  Dickens  and 
Forster,  at  Gore  House,  on  one  occasion,  there  was  a  r^ 
markable  display  of  D'Orsay's  peculiar  talent  for  mystifying 
folks  with  a  grave  aspect,  and  imposing  on  their  vanity  hj 
apparently  accidental  references  of  a  complimentaiy  desoip* 
tion  to  some  favourite  hobby  or  exploit   of  the  individual  to 
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be  made  sport  of  for  the  Philistines  of  the  fashionable  circle.; 
which  exhibition  is  thus  noticed  by  one  of  the  parties  present, 
in  a  letter  to  Lady  Blessington,  dated  April  13,  1848. 

"  Count  D'Orsay  may  well  speak  of  an  evening  being  a 
happy  one,  to  whose  happiness  he  contributed  so  largely.  It 
would  be  absurd,  if  one  did  not  know  it  to  be  true,  to  hear 

D talk  as  he  has  done  ever  since  of  Count  D'Orsay 's 

power  of  drawing  out  always  the  best  elements  around  him, 
iod  of  miraculously  putting  out  the  worst.  Certainly  1  never 
saw  it  so  marvellously  exhibited  as  on  the  night  in  question. 
I  shall  think  of  him  hereafter  unceasingly,  with  the  two  guests 
that  sat  on  either  side  of  him  that  night." 

An  account  has  been  given  in  the  first  volume  of  one  of 
those  scenes  in  which  Monsieur  Julien  was  made  to  play  a 
ludicrous  part.  On  another  occasion,  similar  to  the  one 
referred  to  in  Seamore  Place,  James  Smith  and  Dr.  Quin 
were  made  to  figure  in  a  scene  with  the  poor  old  French- 
man. 

Julien  invariably  considered  himself,  when  compelled  to  re- 
cite the  poem  descriptive  of  his  public  sorrows,  necessitated 
to  weep  and  groan  in  a  dismal  manner.  There  was  one  part 
of  the  poem,  descriptive  of  his  unsuccessful  pursuit  of  hap- 
piness throughout  his  early  revolutionary  career,  wherein  he 
was  supposed  to  be  chasing  the  capricious  fugitive  in  all  di- 
rections ;  and  these  words  were  frequently  and  vehemently 
repeated : 

"  Le  bonheur !  le  voila ! 
Ici !  Ici !     La !  La  ! 
£n  haut !  en  bas,  en  bas !" 

At  this  particular  moving  part  of  the  Chagrins,  Dr.  Quin, 
a  person  of  remarkably  juvenile  appearance  for  his  years,  had 
entered  the  salon ;  the  venerable  figure  of  James  Smith,  with 
his  fine  bald  forehead,  and  his  crutch  stick  in  his  hand,  was 
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to  be  observed  on  one  side  of  Julien,  and  the  noble  one  of 
D'Orsay  on  the  other.  Julien  had  no  sooner  conduded,  with 
the  usual  applaudissimens^  than  D'Orsay  whispered  something 
in  the  ear  of  Julien,  pointing  alternately  to  Quin  and  Smith. 
Julien,  greatly  moved,  repeated  the  words  aloud,  ''  Ah  qoB 
c'est  touchant !  Ah  mon  Dieu !  Tendre  amour  fifiil 
comme  c'est  beau !  comme  c'est  touchant !"  Here  D'Oraij, 
approaching  Quin,  and  pointing  to  James  Smith,  ezdaimed, 
"  AUez  mon  ami  embrassez  votre  pdre !  embrasez  lui  mem 
pauvre  enfant!"  Smith  held  out  his  arms — Quin  looked 
very  much  amazed.  D'Orsay  approached  him  nearer,  and  ia 
a  sotto  voce  uttered  some  words,  which  were  a  kind  of  joculir 
formula  he  frequently  used  in  addressing  the  Doctor — *'  Ahoe 
sacr6  Quin  !  Imbecille !  Ah  qu'il  est  bete !"  and  then,  sufficiently 
loud  to  be  heard  by  Julien,  '^  C'est  toujours  comme  9a,  toujoon 
comme  9a,  pauvre  gar9on — avant  le  monde,  il  a  honte  d'eoi- 
brasser  son  p^re."  Quin  needed  no  iiuther  intimation  of 
D'Orsay's  design ;  he  sprang  from  his  chair,  made  a  despenle 
rush  at  Smitb,  and  nearly  capsized  the  poor  old  gouty  man, 
in  the  violence  of  his  filial  transports,  and  then,  while  they 
were  locked  in  each  other's  arms,  tender  exdamations  were 
heard,  frequently  repeated  — ''  Oh  fortunate  meeting!  oh 
happy  reconciliation !  oh  fond  father !  oh  affectionate  son  1"  And 
all  this  time  D'Orsay  was  standing  before  tbem,  overcome  with 
apparent  emotion,  smiling  blandly;  while  Julien,  with  his 
handkerchief  to  his  eyes,  kept  gulping  and  sobbing,  and  crying 
out — ''  Ah  mon  Dieu,  que  c'est  touchant !  pauvre  jeune 
homme !  pauvre  pfere !" 

This  was  one  of  the  latest  appearances  and  performances  of 
James  Smith  in  Seamore  Place,  and  a  very  memoraUe  one  it 
was. 
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LETTERS  FROM  JAMES   SMITH   TO  UkDY  BLBSSDICTTOf. 

''27,  CoLrea  Street,  Tlmiiday,  Fdnary  11. 

*'  Dbar  Ladt  Blbssihgtov, 

''I  write  toretoniyoamjtlianksfiyr  jooroUigiiigpenoiial 
nqoiries  after  my  health,  and  I  macfa  regret  that  I  was  absent 
rhen  yoa  favoored  me  by  a  yisit.  I  had  gmie  to  the  Unkm 
Jbah,  on  a  ballot ;  all  the  candidates,  by  a  stretch  of  good  hn- 
ioiir  yery  rare  in  these  degenerate  days,  were  a^Jmitt^  It 
ras  observed,  that  the  College  of  Physicians  made  but  a  sorry 
ight  (extemaUy),  compared  with  its  ne^bonr,  oor  newly- 
ainted  club.  '  Oh !'  qaoth  a  wag, '  the  reason  b  obTiona — they 
aye  painted  theirs  in  distemper,* 

"  General  Phipps  called  on  me  last  Toeaday,  and  told  me  the 
>llowing.  Horace  Smith,  walking  with  a  friend  at  Brighton, 
le  latter  pointed  out  to  the  former  the  following  inscriptimi 
rer  a  public-house,  '  Good  Bear  sold  here,'  commenting,  at 
le  same  time,  on  the  bad  spelling.  '  Phoo !'  replied  Horace, 
he  ought  to  know  best — ^it's  his  own  Bnaju'  And  now  for 
ly  last 

"  *  You  ask  me  why  Ponte-fract  borough  could  sully 
Her  fame  by  returning  to  Parliament  Gully  ? 
The  ethnological  cause  I  suppose  is. 
The  breaking  the  bridges  of  so  many  noses.' 

''  I  have  had  an  inflammation  in  my  leg,  which,  however, 
(ransby  Cooper  has  allayed.     I  mean  that  this  limb,  aided  by 
s  sound  fellow,  shall  soon  convey  me  to  Seamore  Place. 
"  Your  Ladyship's  faithful  and  devoted, 

"  Jambs  Smith.*' 

"  Craven  Street,  April  6. 
"  Dear  Lady  Blessinoton, 

"  Please  to  send  me  the  portrait.  My  hand  is  daily  im- 
roving,  and  I  should  like  to  have  time  to  study  the  subject, 
have  not  yet  seen  the  *  New  Monthly.*  Has  any  scribbler,  as 
lartial  in  London,  animadverted  upon  your  *  Conversations  with 
lOrd  Byron  V     The  newspapers  tell  us  that  your  '  new  carriage 
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is  very  highly  yamished/  This,  I  presame,  means  your  wheeled 
carriage.  The  merit  of  your  personal  carriage  has  always  hem, 
to  my  mind,  the  absence  from  all  varnish.  The  question  reqnini 
that  a  jury  should  be  im-panelled. 

'^  James  Smith." 

a  colloquy  of  the  sun  and  moon,  bt  james  smith,  bq. 

"  Dear  Brother,  quit  with  me  the  Sky, 
(Thus  spoke  the  Queen  of  Night), 
And  radiant  walk  the  Earth,  while  I 
Dispense  my  milder  light. 

On  Malta's  rock  I'll  take  my  stand. 

To  calm  the  seamen's  fears ; 
And  you  shall  brilliantly  command. 

O'er  barbarous  Algiers. 

Each  godhead  straight  on  Earth  alights. 

With  such  a  potent  blaze, 
That  Malta  long  was  ruled  by  Nights, 

And  Algiers  long  by  Days.** 

''  27,  Craven  Street, 
*•  Wednesday,  February  15. 

''  Many  thanks  for  your  message.  I  regret  to  learn  that  yoa 
have  been  unwell.  I  too  am  a  sufferer  from  gout  in  my  ande 
and  knee,  which  has  confined  me  at  home  since  yesterday. 

"  I  have  just  seen  a  plan  of  the  projected  Richmond  raihoadf 
and  find  that  it  passes  through  your  garden  and  the  Count*i. 
Tom  Moore  says, '  they  may  rail  at  this  life^'  and  Shy  lock  ulb 
of  railing  a  seal  off  a  bond :  but  to  rail  away  half  a  gardeo  is  to 
imitate  the  Dragon  of  Wantley  : 

*•  *  Houses  and  churches 

Were  to  him  geese  and  turkeys.' 

"  I  am  told  Lord  L has  returned  from  Paris  with  i 

model  of  a  wig.     Have  you  seen  him  ? 

"  B told  Poole  that  he  meant  to  call  his  new  magaiiDe 


.J 
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it's  Miscellany ;'  but  that,  thinking  the  title  too  am- 

lie  altered  it  to  *B — *s  Miscellany.'      'Was  not 

dg  firom  one  extreme  to  another?'  enquired  Poole, 
as  withdrawn  from  the  Garrick  Club,  because  the  Com- 
ond  fault  with  his  noticing  in  his  paper  a  dinner  given 
js  Kemble.  Considering  the  object,  and  the  place  of 
(the  Albion  Tavern),  I  do  not  think  it  was  much  of  a 
General  Phipps  came  up  from  Brighton  to  canvass  for 
lew,  Augustus,  last  Monday,  at  the  Athenaeum,  who 
Dtwithstanding.  There  is  a  waiter  at  Graham's,  whose 
aess  is  to  pare  the  thumb  nails  of  the  members.  This 
[  off  without  going  to  St.  Stephen's.     I  have  no  more 

"James  Smith." 

notice  to  correspondents. 

"AprUSO,  1836. 
"  You  who  erst,  in  festive  legions, 

Sought  in  May  Fair,  Seamare  Place, 
Henceforth  in  more  westward  regions 
Seek  its  ornament  and  grace. 

Would  you  see  more  taste  and  splendour, 

Mark  the  notice  I  rehearse — 
Now  at  Kensington  attend  her — 
*  Farther  on,  you  may  fare  worse.' 

*'J.  S." 

•*  27,  Craven  Street, 
"  Friday,  June  19,  1836. 
;n  you  next  see  your  friend,  Mr.  Willis,  have  the  good- 
ccost  him  as  follows  : 

"  In  England  Rivers  all  are  Males, — 
(For  instance.  Father  Thames) ; 
Whoever  in  Columbia  sails. 

Finds  there  MamseUes  or  Dames.  * 

Yes,  there  the  softer  sex  presides, 
Aquatic,  I  asure  ye  : 
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And  Mrs.  Sippy  rolls  her  tides^ 
Responsiye  to  Miss  Souri. 
'*  Your  Ladyship's 

**  Faithful  and  devoted  serrant^ 

''  Jambs  Smith." 

"  27,  Craven  Street, 
"  Wednesday,  February  7, 1888. 
'*  Many  thanks  for  your  kind  enquiries.  I  have  been  cob- 
fined  to  the  house  by  gout  and  rheomatiim  for  a  month.  My 
first  visit  abroad  shall  be  to  Grore  House.  How  are  yoa  b 
health  7  The  latest  news  with  me  is  a  letter  from  the  widow  of 
George  Colman  (late  Mrs.  Gibbs) ;  they  are  about  to  put  up  i 
tablet  in  Kensington  Church,  and  have  asked  me  for  an  epitapL 
I  have  sent  her  the  following : 

**  Colman,  the  Drama's  lord,  the  Muses'  pride. 
Whose  works  now  waken  woe,  now  joy  impart. 
Humour  with  pathos,  wit  with  sense  allied, 
A  playful  fancy,  and  a  feeling  heart ; 
His  task  accomplished,  and  his  circuit  run. 
Here  finds  at  last  his  monumental  bed. 
Take  then,  departed  shade,  this  lay  from  one 
Who  loved  thee  living,  and  laments  thee  dead. 
**  Sincerely  yours, 

•'  Jambs  Smith.*' 

LINES  OF  JAMES  SMITH, 

ON    MRS.    GRAHAM    IN   THE   COURT   OF  ALDERMBN. 
Z50L08XD  ZV  ▲  LXTTXB  TO  L1.DT  BLXS8IHOTOV. 

*'  She  fell  on  a  slope  land. 

Said  Alderman  Copeland. 
That  Duke  is  a  man  sly,* 

Said  Alderman  Ansley. 
He  looks  with  a  queer  eye. 

Said  Alderman  Pirie. 

*  The  Duke  of  Brunswick,  the  companion  of  the  eronaat 
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He  tumbled  out  drolly. 

Said  Alderman  Scholey. 
Leaving  her  in  the  lurch. 

Said  Alderman  Birch. 
To  get  out  as  she  could. 

Said  Alderman  Wood. 
Without  leave  or  with. 

Said  Alderman  Smith. 
'Twas  funny  fakins. 

Said  Alderman  Atkins. 
The  heat  made  it  warp. 

Said  Alderman  Thorp. 
She  could  not  away  get. 

Said  Alderman  Heygate. 
I  felt  for  her  then, 

Said  Alderman  Ven- 
Ables.     Soon  she  came  down, 

Said  Alderman  Brown. 
What  boldness  that  Duke  has. 

Said  ^Uderman  Lucas, 
From  air  kept  and  son. 

Said  Alderman  Thompson. 
Terra  firma  for  me. 

Said  Alderman  Key. 
ril  not  mount  in  Aur-ie* 

Said  Alderman  Laurie. 
I  agree  with  you  there,  brother. 

Said  Alderman  Farebrother. 
I  would  not  five  inches  stir. 

Said  Alderman  Winchester. 
Nor  I,  sir,  I  tell  ye. 

Said  Alderman  Kelly. 
She  tumbled  a  sow  on. 

Said  Alderman  Cowan. 
I  saw  it  the  hills  on, 

Said  Alderman  Wilson. 

*  Aldermanic  Latin,  for  aura. 
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You're  talking  too  harsh  all^ 

Said  Alderman  Marshall. 
Your  tone  will  alarm  her. 

Said  Alderman  Harmer. 
Then  hush,  don't  affi-ont  her. 

Said  Alderman  Hunter. 
"Sept.  8,  1836.  J.  S." 

4t  **  18,  Austin  Friars,  Thursday  morning. 

"  It  will  give  me  great  pleasure  to  join  your  party  at  the 
Adelphi  Theatre  this  evening,  provided  I  can  shake  off  a  stiff 
neck,  which  I  obtained  by  riding  yesterday  in  a  Paddingtoa 
omnibus.  The  ^  air '  proceeded  from  a  quarter  uncongenial  to 
singers,  namely,  from  the  back  of  the  head,  in  lieu  of  the  inside 
of  the  throat.  I,  as  a  melodist,  ought  to  have  known  that 
Horace  long  ago  warned  the  Sons  of  Song  from  yenturing  m 
such  vehicles—*  Omnibus  hoc  vitium  est  CanUnibus.^ 

"  Jambs  SMrrH." 

ALPHABETICAL  ANSWER, 

FROM   J.  S.    TO   LABT  B. 

*'  January  8,  1886. 
"  Dear  Lady  B., 

'Twixt  you  and  me. 
The  difference  -all  may  telL 

Both  canvass  gain. 

From  artists  twain. 
Whose  names  begin  with  L. 

But  Locks,  I  vow. 

Adorn  your  brow. 
By  Beauty's  judges  prized ; 

While  bare  to  view. 

And  void  of  Q., 
How  bald  appears  my  Y.  Z. ! 

The  River  D. 
Runs  to  the  C, 
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Expansive  to  the  view ; 

Thus  led  by  grace 

To  Seamore  Place, 
/  always  follows  U. 

Your  style's  so  terse. 

In  prose  and  verse. 
No  critic  sting  can  trouble  you : 

'Twould  take  a  score 

Of  pens  and  more. 
In  grace  of  style  to  W. 

As  final  Grants, 

Four  Consonants, 
Fast  dropping  from  my  pen  see. 

To  nature's  part, 

(Conjoined  with  art), 
U.  O.  your  X.  L.  N.  C. ! 

"J.  S." 

"  27,  Craven  Street, 
''  Monday,  September  13,  1836. 
"  Mrs.  Torre  Holme  (whom  we  last  night  likened  to  Mi- 
ra)  has  a  daughter,  Emily,  now  at  Ramsgate,  but  soon  to 
rn  to  Shere.     This  premised,  read  the  following : 

''EMILY,   A    MYTHOLOGICAL  SONNET. 

Round  Thanet's  cliff  disputing  Naiads  twine ; 
Huge  Triton  on  the  billow  sails  his  shell. 
And  yellow  Ceres,  on  that  face  of  thine 
Gazing  in  fondness,  sighs  a  sad  farewell, 
Oblivious  of  her  long-lost  Proserpine. 

Nymphs  elastic,  heel  and  eye  of  fire, 
Hygeia,  Esculapius*  daughter,  now 
Invokes  for  thee  her  death-averting  sire. 
And  pours  the  cup  of  gladness  on  thy  brow. 
But  hark,  maternal  love  from  inland  shire, 

^OL.  III.  L 
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Jove's  favourite  daughter  chides  thy  longer  stay : 
A  goddess  calls  thee,  hearken  and  obey. 
Severe  Minerva  bids  thee  halt  not  here. 
And  woos  thee  homeward  to  the  shades  of  Shere. 

"  I  have  sent  a  copy  of  this  to  the  goddess,  apprizing  her  of 
her  installation. 

*'  Your  faithful  and  devoted, 

"James  Smith." 

"  Saturday  (P.  M.  1836). 
"  I  send  you  a  report. 

"  REX   V.    WARD. 

"  *  This  was  an  indictment   for   projecting  a   pier  into  the 
River  Medina,  at  Cowes.' — Morning  Herald, 

"  Debrett  the  wondrous  fact  allows. 
You'll  find  it  printed  in  his  book  : 
The  Pier  that  stemmed  the  tide  at  Cows, 
Could  only  be  Lord  Bull  in  brook. 

"J.  S/' 

''  27,  Craven  Street, 
"  Monday,  September  26,  1886. 

"  I  have  accid^intally  alighted  upon  the  foundation  of  Madane 
de  Stael's  *  Corinne,*  Dodsley's  Annual  Register,  1776,  Chwn- 
cle,  p.  176,  31st  August. — '  They  have  a  custom  at  Rome,  of 
solemnly  crowning  extraordinary  poetical  genius  in  the  Capitol: 
nor  is  the  honour  confined  to  men.  Porfetti  and  Petrarch  were 
the  last  Italian  poets  who  obtained  it.  This  day  it  was  con- 
ferred on  a  young  lady  of  the  name  of  Morelli  Fernandez,  called 
Corilla  Olimpia,  by  the  Academy  of  the  Arcades,  who  had  long 
gained  the  admiration  of  Italy  by  her  extempore  verse  on  any 
subject  proposed.  She  was  conducted  to  the  Capitol  by  the 
Contessas  Cardelli,  Dandini,  and  GinessL  The  Chevalier  Jein 
Paul  de  Cinque  placed  the  laurel  upon  her  head,'  ftc. 

'^  I  wish  Madame  de  Stael  had  retained  the  original  name. 
Corinne  is  debased  (at  least  to  English  ears)  by  Swift's  Corinni, 
Pride  of  Dunbar,  not  to  mention  Curll's  Corinna. 

"  James  Smith." 
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EPIGRAM  TO  COMTE  D'ORSAY. 

"  September  27,  1837. 
"  From  Mount  Street,  Phipps  to  distant  Venice  hies. 
And  breathes  his  last  sigh  on  the  Bridge  of  Sighs. 

"J.  S." 

FROM    HORACE    SMITH   TO   LADY   BLESSINGTON. 

"  Tunbridge  Wells,  June  27,  1843. 
"  Dear  Madam, 

"  Your  Ladyship's  letter  has  been  forwarded  to  me  at  this 
place,  and  I  deeply  regret  to  learn  that  you  have  been  such  a 
suflFerer  lately,  both  from  ill  health  and  the  more  trying  privation 
of  relations  so  dear  to  you ;  most  sincerely  do  I  hope  that  your 
early  convalescence,  and  the  healing  influence  of  time,  will  com- 
pletely restore  your  usaal  spirits. 

**  Never  having  had  the  honour  of  seeing  Lady  Arthur  Len- 
nox, I  fear  that  I  could  hardly  do  her  justice  in  attempting  to 
illustrate  her  portrait ;  and  it  would  be  a  bad  compliment  to 
trust  to  my  imagination  for  lines  that  cannot  be  other  than  en- 
comiastic. 

"  Not  having  my  papers  with  me  here,  I  have  nothing  to 
offer  as  a  substitute,  so  I  have  scribbled  a  few  lines  of  the  pre- 
scribed shortness,  which,  if  you  think  them  worthy  insertion  in 
your  Annual,  are  very  much  at  your  Ladyship's  service. 
"  I  have  the  honour  to  remain, 

"  Yours  very  faithfully, 

"  Horatio  Smith." 

**  Youth,  beauty,  love,  delight, 
All  blessings  bright  and  dear  ; 
Like  shooting-stars  by  night, 
Flash,  fall,  and  disappear. 

While  cynics  doubt  their  worth. 

Because  they're  born  to  die  ; 
The  wiser  sons  of  earth 

Will  snatch  them  ere  they  fly. 
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Though  mingled  with  alloy. 
We  throw  not  gold  away ; 

Then  why  reject  the  joy 
That's  blended  with  decay  ? 


MONIMIA. 
BY  ONE  OF  THE  AUTHORS  OF  "REJECTED  ADDRESSES 
TO    LADY   BLESSINOTON. 

[No  date.) 
**  A  sorrow  has  shadow'd  thy  heart, 
A  thorn  in  that  bosom  is  set ; 
Monimia,  that  sorrow  impart. 

To  speak  is,  in  time,  to  forget. 
When  Sympathy  soothes  and  it  cheers. 

The  wounds  of  affliction  she  cures ; 
How  freely  a  man  of  my  years. 
May  talk  with  a  woman  of  yours  ! 

I  see  that  I  truly  have  scann'd. 

The  cause  of  thy  sad  discontent ; 
That  cheek  that  reclines  on  thy  hand. 

That  dark  eye  on  vacancy  bent : 
Those  lips  in  mute  silence  compressed. 

Those  tresses  dishevelled  that  rove. 
All  speak  of  a  feeling  distress^. 

And  tell  me  that  feeling  is  Love. 

Alas  I  that  Adversity's  storms 

Thy  happy  horizon  should  cloud  ! 
Envelope  that  noblest  of  forms. 

That  finest  of  faces  enshroud. 
To  hear  thee  thy  sorrow  relate. 

My  long  dormant  feelings  hath  wrung ; 
I  heed  not  the  rich  and  the  great. 

But  I  feel  for  the  lovely  and  young. 
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All  tokens  of  memory  shun, 

Those  jewels,  so  tastefully  set. 
Seem  but  to  remind  you  of  one. 

Whom  now  *tis  your  task  to  forget. 
In  frightful  effulgence  they  gleam. 

No  longer  imparting  a  grace ; 
Like  the  vest  of  Alcides,  they  seem 

To  poison  the  form  they  embrace. 

You  smile  at  expressions  like  these. 

At  wisdom  so  threadbare  and  poor : 
And  ask,  since  she  sees  the  disease. 

If  Wisdom  can  point  out  a  cure. 
Ah  no !  such  a  cure  is  unknown ; 

A  theme  too  well  known  I  pursue  : 
I  once  had  a  heart  like  your  own — 

I  once  was  a  Lover,  like  you. 

With  an  eye,  while  I  write,  filled  with  tears. 

At  the  long-faded  passion  of  youth  ; 
I  look  thro'  a  vista  of  years. 

And  scarcely  believe  it  a  truth. 
Yet,  tho*  Love*s  enchantment  I  miss, 

Mild  Reason  her  solace  has  lent : 
I  shrink  from  the  Palace  of  Bliss, 

To  thrive  in  the  Vale  of  Content." 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

DOCTOR   SAMUEL   PARR,   LL.D. 

This  celebrated  Greek  scholar  and  eminent  critic  was  bom  at 
Harrow-on- the- Hill,  in  1746.  He  was  educated  at  Harrow, 
and  Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge.  In  1 769,  he  entered  into 
orders.  He  established  a  school  at  Stanmore,  and  super- 
intended schools  in  Colchester  and  Norwich,  before  he  ob» 
tained  the  rectory  at  Asterby,  in  1 780 ;  and  a  prebend*s  stall 
in  the  cathedral  of  St.  Paul,  in  1781.  The  perpetual  curacj 
of  Hatton,  near  Norwich,  was  conferred  on  him  in  1785.  la 
1791,  the  riots  at  Birmingham,  which  proved  destructive  to 
the  property  of  Dr.  Priestley,  extended  to  Hatton,  and  the  pro> 
perty  of  Dr.  Parr,  on  account  of  his  friendship  with  Dr. 
Priestley,  and  his  own  liberal  principles,  was  endangered.  The 
following  year,  Dr.  Parr  exchanged  his  perpetual  curacy  at 
Hatton  for  a  rectory  in  Northamptonshire.  Early  in  1793, 
he  began  to  contriliute  to  '*  The  British  Critic,"  and  later 
wrote  much  in  "The  Classical  Journal."  In  1802,  Sir 
Francis  Burdett  presented  him  to  the  rectory  of  Graffham,  in 
Huntingdonshire.  The  Doctor's  strong  Whiggish  principles, 
when  Mr.  Fox  came  into  power,  it  is  said,  weighed  down  the 
merits  of  his  erudition  and  theological  acquirements  in  the 
estimation  of  the  King,  and  prevented  a  bishopric  being  giFcn 
him.  He  died  in  March,  1823,  in  his  eightieth  year,  like 
the  celebrated  linguist  and  scholar,  Mezzofanti,  leaving  behind 
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records  of  his  vast  erudition.     All  the  remains  of  Dr. 

are  comprised  in  a  collection  of  Sermons,  "  A  Tract  on 
»tion,  and  the  plans  pursued  by  Charity  Schools,"  4to., 
3.     A  Preface  to  Bellendenus  de  Statu,  and  "  A  Letter 

Irenopolis  to  the  Inhabitants  of  Eleutheropalis,  or  a 
)us  Address  to  the  Inhabitants  of  Birmingham,"  in  1792. 
laracter  of  the.  late  Charles  James  Fox,  by  Philopatris 
icensis,"  2  vols.  8vo.  1809;  and  some  ephemeral  pam- 
ts,  occasioned  by  his  critical  disputes  and  controversies 

Dr.  Charles  Combe  and  others. 

Of  Bentley*8  feuds — of  Person's — Parr's 
Most  Savage  Greek  and  Latin  wars, 

remains  are  left;  and  mankind  would  be  nothing  the 
le  if  their  battles  had  never  been  waged  at  all.  Dr.  Pan- 
renowned  for  his  smoking,  even  more  than  Dr.  Isaac 
ow.  He  would  empty  twenty  pipes  of  an  evening,  in  his 
house ;  and  when  he  was  on  his  good  behaviour  in  fashion- 
circles,  it  is  said,  he  pined  after  the  weed.  About  two  years 
re  his  death,  he  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Pettigrew  to  Lady 
sington,  and  was  so  charmed  by  her  appearance,  manners, 
conversation,  that  he  would  willingly,  at  any  time,  have 
iquished  his  pipe  ever  after,  for  the  pleasure  of  her  society, 
jr  the  first  interview,  he  spoke  to  Mr.  Pettigrew  of  her  as 
e  gorgeous  Lady  Blessington.'* 

FROM    DR.    PARR   TO    LADY    BLESSINGTON. 

"  Ilatton,  January  26,  1822. 
"  May  it  please  your  Ladyship  to  accept  the  tribute  of  my 
thanks  for  the  present  of  a  gorgeous  cake,  which  does 
al  honour  to  your  courtesy  and  your  taste.  It  reached  me 
night.  It  seized  the  admiration  of  my  wife,  and  two  Oxford 
nds.  They  gazed  upon  its  magnitude.  They  eulogized  the 
juring  and  the  gliding  of  the  figures  with  raptures.     They 
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listened  gladly  to  the  tales  which  I  told  about  the  beautiful, 
ingenious^  and  noble  donor.  I  perceive  that  your  Ladyship's 
gift  was  sent  by  the  Crown  Prince  coach,  which  I  had  pointed 
out,  and  upon  which  I  depend  chiefly.  My  wife  and  my  cook, 
and  her  auxiliary,  are  waiting,  with  some  anxiety,  for  a  ms^ 
nificent  turbot,  with  which  Lord  Blessington  intends  to  decorate 
the  banquet. 

"  You  may  be  assured  that  grateful  and  honourable  mentioa 
of  your  names  will  be  made  in  our  toasts.  I  shall  write  to  Lord 
Blessington  when  I  know  the  fate  of  the  fish. 

'^  As  it  did  not  come  by  the  Crown  Prince,  po^ibly  it  msj 
be  conveyed  by  the  mail,  which  passes  my  door  about  nine,  or 
by  the  Liverpool,  which  passes  about  the  middle  of  the  day. 

"  My  village  peal  of  eight  bells  is  ringing  merrily,  and  I  wiih 
that  you  and  Lord  Blessington  were  here,  the  witnesses  of  their 
music. 

^'  I  probably  shall  visit  the  capital  in  the  spring,  and  with  the 
permission  of  your  Ladyship  and  Lord  Blessington,  I  shall  pay 
my  personal  compliments  to  you,  in  St.  James's  Square. 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  with  the  greatest  respect, 
"  My  Lady,  your  Ladyship's  faithful  well-wisher, 
"  And  much  obliged,  humble  servanti 

"S.  Pare.- 

«*  January  87,  1828. 
"  Ingenious  and  honoured  Lauy  Blessington, 

"  Accept  my  praise  as  a  critic,  and  my  best  thanks  as  a 
well-wisher,  for  the  honour  which  you  have  done  me,  in  sending 
me  a  most  elegant  poetical  congratulation  on  the  return  of  the 
anniversary  of  my  birth-day.  Lady  Blessington,  I  have  ven- 
tured to  impress  three  kisses  upon  the  precious  communication, 
and  I  will  order  it  to  be  preserved  among  my  papers,  as  a  me- 
morial of  your  Ladyship's  taste  and  courtesy.  The  cake,  firom 
its  magnitude  and  its  richness,  would  have  adorned  the  table  of 
a  cardinal.  Be  assured.  Lady  Blessington,  that  not  only  was 
your  name  pronounced  in  the  second  toast,  with  that  of  the 
Duke  of  Sussex,  and  some  other  contributors  to  the  dainties,  bnt 
that  I  took  an  opportunity  to  speak  about  the  gracefulness  of 
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your  person  and  the  lustre  of  your  talents.  I  hope  in  the 
spring,  that  we  shall  meet  together,  and  talk  about  many  inte- 
resting subjects,  which  must  present  themselves  to  our  minds. 

^*  Soon  after  the  conclusion  of  my  first  letter,  another  coach 
brought  me  Lord  Blessington's  magnificent  turbot,  and  a  very 
eminent  scholar  bestowed  a  classical  eulogium  on  the — 

"  *  Spatium  admirabili  rHombi.' 

*^  Lord  Blessington  will  tell  you  that  the  expression  occurs  in 
the  fourth  satire  of  Juvenal ;  and  if  you  have  a  translation,  pray 
amuse  yourself  with  an  account  of  Domitian's  feast,  and  his 
guests  and  his  wicked  nature,  when  a  huge  fish  had  been  pre- 
sented to  him,  and  he  had  summoned  his  trembling  companions 
to  the  banquet.  I  am  sure  that  Lord  Blessington  will  like  to 
refresh  his  memory,  and  after  certain  military  outrages  at  Man- 
chester, Hyde  Park  Corner,  and  Kensington,  I  shall  applaud  his 
Lordship  for  committing  to  memory  the  whole  sixteenth  satire 
of  Juvenal.  The  composition  is  less  adorned  than  many  of  the 
other  satires.  But  his  Lordship  may  take  my  word  for  it,  that 
it  came  from  the  pen  of  Juvenal,  and  there  will  be  found  in  it 
abundance  of  matter  applicable  to  the  odious  and  alarming  oc- 
currences which  disgrace  the  government  of  the  English  Sar- 
danapalus.  Pray  tell  my  Lord,  that  with  allusion  to  the  noto- 
rious voluptuary,  a  friend  of  his  Lordship  has  put  together  a 
most  proper  and  most  poignant  epitaph  for  George  the  Fourth. 
Give  my  best  compliments  to  your  lively  sister,  and  permit  me 
to  have  the  honour  to  subscribe  myself, 

"  Dear  Madam,  your  faithful  well-wisher, 

"  And  respectful,  obedient  servant, 

"  S.  Parr." 

LETTER  FROM    MISS  EMILY  CALCRAFT   TO  LADY  BLESSINGTON, 
IN    RELATION    TO    DR.    PARR. 

'*  Dear  Lady  Blessington, 

'*  I  have  the  pleasure  to  send  you  Mr.  Horseman's  excel- 
lent parody  of  a  libel  on  Dr.  Parr,  together  with  his  letter,  and 
the  Doctor's  prompt  and  courteous  reply.     I  beg  you  will  ex- 
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cuse  the  paper  having  been  much  read ;  you  are  welcome,  if 
you  please,  to  copy  it. 

^^  I  have  transcribed  for  your  Ladyship  the  brilliant  or^ 
torical  passage  which  Lord  Erskine  was  accustomed  to  ascribe 
to  Viscount  Strafford,  and  I  have  written  a  few  lines  to  Dr. 
Parr's  executors,  which,  should  you  determine  upon  addreniiig 
them,  you  may  employ  as  the  envelope  of  your  communication. 

*^  To  these  papers  I  venture  to  add  two  letters,  containing 
most  interesting  traits  of  Dr.  Parr's  character.  I  trust  to  your 
good-nature  to  credit  my  showing* them  on  this  account,  rather 
than  because  the  notice  taken  in  them  of  my  pamphlet  is  so 
partial. 

"  I  am,  with  great  truth, 

**  Your  Ladyship's  obliged  and  sincere, 
'*  Emily  Calcraft." 


LETTER   TO    DR.    PARR   FROM   THE    REV.    MR.    HORSEMAN. 

"  Heydon,  Royston,  August  20,  1821. 

"  Rev.  Sir, 

^'  In  a  shameful  and  shameless  newspaper,  misnamed  '  Jolm 
Bull,'  there  appeared,  last  Monday,  a  miserable  attack  upon 
a  character  held  in  the  highest  estimation  by  the  wisest  and  best 
of  mankind.  From  a  Tory  acquaintance  of  mine  this  infamons 
paper  reached  me  last  Saturday,  and  to-day  I  happened  to  go  to 
Royston,  where  I  desired  the  agent  at  that  place  for  the  '  Cam- 
bridge Independent  Press '  newspaper,  to  forward  to  the  pro- 
prietor for  insertion  in  his  next  paper,  what,  upon  the  spur  of 
the  occasion,  I  hit  off  as  I  drove,  in  the  shape  of  an  answer. 

"  I  take  the  liberty  of  sending  you  both  these  trifles  for  your 
amusement.  It  would  give  me  far  greater  pleasure,  had  1  the 
ability  and  opportunity  to  express,  in  a  better  way  and  more 
worthy  of  the  very  accomplished  and  distinguished  personage 
so  grossly  and  wretchedly  libelled,  my  sincere  admiration  of 
his  acute  genius,  his  deep  learning,  his  sound  piety,  and  hif 
unaffected  virtue. 

"  1  paid  a  delightful  visit  last  November  to  your  most  excel- 
lent friend  Mr.  Coke,  and  hope  again  to  accept  the  kindly  prof- 
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fered  hospitality  of  Holkham^  when  it  would  very  considerably 
add  to  my  gratification,  were  I  to  have  the  good  fortune  to  be 
honoured  with  an  introduction  to  Dr.  Parr,  whom  I  have  seen 
only  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  with  whose  learned  and  liberal 
publications  I  am  familiar,  and  of  whose  personal  character  I 
know  enough  to  be  anxious  to  know  more.  Should  you  think 
proper  to  notice  the  receipt  of  this  communication,  I  shall  be 
much  flattered  by  a  letter  directed  to  the  Rev.  John  Horseman, 
Hey  don,  Royston. 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Rev.  Sir, 

**  With  the  profoundest  esteem, 
'*  Your  most  obedient. and  very  humble  servant, 

"  John  Horseman." 

"  The  *  John  Bull,'  August  23,  1821. 

"  Recipe  for  compounding  a  Political  Radical,  D.D. 
A.S.S.,  &c.,  &c. 

**  To  half  of  Busby's  skill  in  mood  and  tense, 
Add  Bentley's  pedantry  without  his  sense ; 
From  Warburton  take  all  the  spleen  you  find. 
But  leave  his  genius  and  his  wit  behind  : 
Squeeze  Churchill's  rancour  from  the  verse  it  flows  in. 
And  knead  it  stiff  with  Johnston's  turgid  prosing  ; 
Add  all  the  piety  of  Saint  Voltaire, 
Mix  the  gross  compounds — Fiat — Dr.  Parr. 

**  Q.  IN  THE  Corner." 

Answer. 

"  To  more  than  Busby's  skill  in  mood  and  tense, 
Add  Bentley's  learning  and  his  sterling  sense  ; 
From  Warburton  take  all  the  wit  you  find. 
But  leave  his  grossness  and  his  whims  behind ; 
Mix  Churchill's  vigour  as  in  verse  it  flows. 
And  knead  it  well  with  Johnston's  manly  prose ; 
Sprinkle  the  whole  with  pepper  from  Voltaire, 
Strain  oflT  the  scum,  and — Fiat — Dr.  Parr." 
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LETTER  FROM    DR.   PARR  TO   THE   REV.    MR.    HORSEMAN. 

''  Rev.  Sir, 

"  I  had  left  Hatton  when  your  friendly  and  interetdiig 
letter  arrived  there.  It  has  been  forwarded  to  me  in  a  large 
mass  of  papers,  and  I  take  an  early  opportunity  of  preaentisg 
to  you  the  tribute  of  my  respectful  and  thankful  acknowledg* 
ments.  Your  retort  on  my  slander  is  masterly,  and  to  me  it  ti 
the  more  pleasing,  because  I  believe  it  to  be  the  result  of  your 
own  sincere  conviction.  I  have  never  seen  any  one  number  of 
the  '  John  Bull,'  but  I  hear  that  in  profligate  and  malignant 
calumny  it  exceeds  the  vilest  publications  that  ever  disgraced 
the  English  press. 

"  While  Ministers,  Judges,  Academics,  Bishops,  Priests, 
and  Deacons  are  inveighing  against  the  licentiousness  of  the 
Press,  they  would  do  well  to  recollect  that '  John  Bull*  is  more 
virulent  in  its  spirit,  and  more  mischievous  in  its  consequences, 
tliau  the  worst  effusions  of  scribbling  Radicals.  Upon  my  lite- 
rary and  intellectual  powers  I  readily  submit  to  the  judgment 
of  others,  but  I  can  safely  and  becomingly  listen  to  the  approv- 
ing sentence  of  my  conscience  upon  my  principles,  which  are 
founded  upon  long  and  severe  research,  and  upon  my  actions 
for  the  space  of  fifty-five  years,  during  which  time  I  have  never 
truckled  to  power,  nor  preferred  my  personal  interests  to  the 
sacred  rights  and  social  happiness  of  mankind.  I  ought  to 
thank  the  writers  of  the  *  John  Bull '  for  stirring  up  an  advo- 
cate so  skilful  and  so  distinguished  as  Mr.  Horseman.  If  jtm, 
should  ever  come  into  Warwickshire,  my  hope  is,  that  you 
would  permit  me  to  receive  you  in  my  parsonage. 

"S.  Parr.- 

Extract  from  a  Sermon  of  Dr.  Parr  on  Repentance— trans- 
mitted to  Lady  Blessington  by  Miss  Calcraft. 

*'  The  infinite  importance  of  what  he  has  to  do,  the  goading 
conviction  that  it  must  be  done,  the  utter  inability  of  dobg 
it,  the  dreadful  combination  in  his  mind  of  both  the  necessity 
and  incapacity,  the  despair  of  crowding  the  concerns  of  an  age 
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into  a  moment^  the  impossibility  of  beginning  a  repentance 
which  should  have  been  completed,  of  setting  about  a  peace 
which  should  have  been  concluded,  of  suing  for  a  pardon 
which  should  have  been  obtained.  All  these  complicated 
concerns,  without  strength,  without  time,  without  hope ;  with 
a  clouded  memory,  a  disjointed  reason,  a  wounded  spirit, 
undefined  terrors,  remembered  sins,  anticipated  punishment, 
an  angry  God,  an  accusing  conscience,  altogether  intolerably 
augment  the  sufferings  of  a  body  which  stands  little  in  need  of 
the  insupportable  burden  of  a  distracted  mind  to  aggravate  its 
torments." 


SIR  THOMAS   LAWRENCE,  R.A. 

The  first  portrait  painter  of  his  age,  Sir  T.  Lawrence,  who 
had  executed  portraits  of  the  greatest  princes,  and  the  prin- 
cipal personages  of  his  day,  mixed  in  the  most  distinguished 
circles,  and  had  been  received  with  honour  in  many  European 
courts,  was  intimately  acquainted  with  Lord  Blessington  in 
early  life,  and  the  late  Lady  Blessington  from  the  period  of 
her  marriage  to  that  of  her  departure  from  England  in  1822. 

Two  of  his  best  portraits  were  those  of  Lord  and  Lady 
Blessington.  He  always  considered  the  last  as  his  chef-d'ceuvre. 
When  asked  by  Lord  Blessington  to  copy  it,  he  declined  to 
do  so,  saying,  "  That  picture  could  neither  be  copied  nor  en- 
graved." His  assertion  was  afterwards  fully  verified.  Of  the 
three  engravings  that  were  made  of  that  portrait  by  the  first 
engravers  of  the  day,  Cousins,  Reynolds,  and  another  artist, 
not  one  was  successful.  In  the  wreck  of  the  affairs  of  Lady 
Blessington,  when  every  thing  belonging  to  her  was  sold  by 
auction,  in  1849,  at  Gore  House,  I  saw  these  two  pictures 
sold.  That  of  Lord  Blessington  was  purchased  by  Mr.  Fuller 
for  £68,  that  of  Lady  Blessington  by  the  Marquess  of  Hert- 
ford for  £336. 
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The  portraits  of  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  it  is  hardly  needful 
to  observe,  are  remarkable  for  the  representation  of  mind  and 
character,  in  the  delineation  of  face  and  form,  for  the  speaking 
looks,  animated  with  spirit  and  intelligence  in  the  expresaon 
of  those  he  painted,  for  their  giving  his  subjects  a  dutingwi 
air,  and  for  his  peculiar  excellence  in  painting  eyes,  and  ren- 
dering characteristic  resemblances. 

At  the  beginning  of  his  career,  his  object  was  to  imitite 
Reynolds ;  and  some  of  his  earlier  pictures,  in  some  degm, 
resembled  those  of  Sir  Joshua.  Brilliancy  of  effect,  ease  and 
simplicity,  the  power  of  imparting  nobility  to  physical  per- 
fections, and  of  making  the  mind  discernible  in  the  features 
he  represented ;  these  were  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  hb 
style.  His  manners  and  conversation  were  those  of  a  geotk^ 
man  accustomed  to  courts.  In  all  matters  hb  taste  wis 
exquisite  ;  and  in  his  office  of  President  of  the  Royal  Academyi 
he  abstained  from  attempting  reforms,  however  much  needed, 
in  his  unw'dlingness  to  encounter  formidable  opponents. 

Sir  Thomas  was  born  at  Bristol,  in  1769.  He  commenoed 
the  profession  of  a  portrait  painter,  in  Oxford,  in  1787;  re- 
moved to  London,  and  rose  rapidly  to  distinction  from  die 
year  1800.  In  1814,  he  was  charged  by  the  Prince  Regent 
to  take  portraits  of  the  allied  sovereigns  who  visited  Eng- 
land; in  1815,  he  was  knighted;  in  1818,  be  was  sent  to 
Aix-la-Chapelle,  to  paint  the  principal  members  of  CongRSi ; 
in  1 8 1 9,  he  visited  Italy ;  and  in  the  following  year  was  deded 
President  of  the  Academy.  He  died  in  January,  1830,  in 
his  sixty-second  year. 

A  brother  artist,  and  a  friend  of  Lawrence,  one  thoroughly 
imbued  with  a  spirit  of  criticism,  thus  speaks  of  the 
and  works  of  Sir  Thomas : — 

''  Twenty  years  ago,  his  pictures  (as  Fuseliused  to  My) ' 
like  the  scrapings  of  a  tin-shop,  full  of  little  sparkling  bits  of 
light,  which  destroyed  all  repose.     But  after  his  visit  to  Italy, 
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e  improvement  which  took  place  was  an  honour  to  his 
lents.  His  latter  pictures  are  by  far  his  best.  His  great 
:cellence  was  neither  colour,  drawing,  connposition,  light  and 
lade,  or  perspective — for  he  was  hardly  ever  above  medio- 
ity  in  any  of  these ;  but  expression,  both  in  figure  and 
ature.  Perhaps  no  man  that  ever  lived  contrived  to  catch 
le  fleeting  beauties  of  a  face  to  the  exact  point,  though  a 
;tle  affected,  better  than  Lawrence.  The  head  of  Miss 
roker  is  the  finest  example  in  the  world.  He  did  not  keep 
s  sitters  unanimated  and  lifeless,  but  by  interesting  their 
eUngs,  he  brought  out  the  expression  which  was  excited  by 
le  pleasure  they  felt. 

"  As  a  man.  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  was  amiable,  kind, 
jnerous,  and  forgiving.  His  manner  was  elegant,  but  not 
gh-bred.  He  had  too  much  the  air  of  always  submitting. 
le  had  smiled  so  often  and  so  long,  that  at  last  his  smile  had 
le  appearance  of  being  set  in  enamel.  He  indulged  the 
ope  of  painting  history  in  his  day  :  but,  as  Romney  did,  and 
hantrey  will,  he  died  before  he  began ;  and  he  is  another 
roof,  if  proof  were  wanting,  that  creative  genius  is  not  a 
eissive  quality,  that  can  be  laid  aside  or  taken  up,  as  it  suits 
le  convenience  of  the  possessor. 

"  As  an  artist,  he  will  not  rank  high  in  the  opinion  of  pos- 
?rity.  He  was  not  ignorant  of  the  figure,  but  he  drew  with 
reat  incorrectness,  because  he  drew  to  suit  the  fashion  of  the 
»ason.  If  necks  were  to  be  long,  breasts  full,  waists  small, 
nd  toes  pointed.  Sir  Thomas  was  too  well  bred  to  hesitate, 
lis  necks  are  therefore  often  hideously  long,  his  waists  small, 
is  chests  puffed,  and  his  ancles  tapered.  He  had  no  eye 
)r  colour.  His  tint  was  opaque,  not  livid  ;  his  cheeks  were 
ouged,  his  lips  like  the  lips  of  a  lay  figure.  There  was 
othing  of  the  red  and  white  whicli  Nature's  own  sweet 
nd  cunning  hand  laid  on.  His  bloom  was  the  bloom  of 
he  perfumer.     Of  composition  he  knew  scarcely  any  thing ; 
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and  perhaps,  in  the  whole  circle  of  art,  there  never  was  t 
more  lamentable  proof  of  his  deficiencies  than  in  his  lait 
portrait  of  the  king." 

FROM   THOMAS   LAWRENCE,    ESQ.   TO   LORD   MOUNTJOT. 

'*  Greek  Street,  Sunday  morning  (1812). 
"  My  dear  Lord, 

*^  All  other  considerations  apart  (and  those  no  slight  onct), 
I  confess  to  the  strong  temptation  you  hold  out  to  me  in  tk 
very  venison  itself!  I  beg  its  pardon  for  having  written  venison, 
like  any  other  word,  *  I  own  the  soft  impeachment.'  Yet  it 
does  so  unluckily  happen,  that  I  am  engaged  Monday,  and 
Tuesday,  and  Wednesday,  and  Thursday,  so  that  all  hope  of 
indulging  my  ruling  passion  is  over  with  me  this  week.  In 
return  for  your  Lordship's  kindness,  I  send  you  lines  which  I 
think  not  bad,  certainly  not  the  worse  for  being  on  my  own  tide 
or  view  of  the  subject.  With  my  respects  to  Lady  Moun^oy, 
"  I  remain,  my  dear  Lord, 

'^  Most  faithfully  and  with  true  respect,  yoon, 

"  T.  Lawbehci.'' 

ON    WALTZING. 

"  What !  the  girl  I  adore  by  another  embraced ! 

What !  the  balm  of  her  breath  shall  another  man  taste ! 

What !  prest  in  the  whirl  by  another  bold  knee ! 

What !  panting  recline  on  another  than  me  I 

Sir,  She^s  yours — you  have  brushed  from  the  grape  its  soft  blue, 

From  the  rose-bud  you  have  shaken  its  tremulous  dew^ 

What  you've  touched,  you  may  take — Pretty  waltser, adieu!" 

''  Greek  Street,  July  «9,  181i 
"  Without  the  preface  of  an  apology,  which  your  kind  na- 
ture will  either  think  needless,  or  make  for  me,  I  will  at  once 
state  (but  only  from  necessity),  that  having,  as  your  Lordship 
proposed,  renewed  your  draft  for  £200,  by  keeping  it  back  far 
an  additional  two  months — I  am  applied  to  by  the  parties  bidd- 
ing it  respecting  its  non-payment. 
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•^If  it  is  convenient  to  your  Lordship  to  give  directions  that 
;  be  now  paid,  why,  I  can  only  say,  that  I  shall  be  a  little 
Bsisted  by  it.  If,  however,  it  is  not,  will  you  in  the  course  of 
^-morrow,  favour  me  with  another,  at  such  time  as  your  agents 
nay  enable  the  bankers  to  pay  it  ?  I  will  then  get  back  the 
irst,  and  return  it  to  you.  1  beg  to  say  that  the  draft  was  not 
^resented  at  the  expiration  of  the  first  two  months. 

'^  I  hope  Lady  Mountjoy  continues  quite  well,  and  did  not 
offer  from  the  lateness  of  the  close  of  your  bounteous  enter- 
ainment  on  Sunday  last.  Believe  me  with  the  truest  respect 
ind  attachment, 

*^  My  dear  Lord, 

**  Most  devotedly  yours, 

"T.  Lawrence." 

"  Russell  Square,  April  11,  1829. 

"  I  will  get  a  copy  made  from  your  portrait,  at  as  reasonable 
i  price  as  I  can.  I  think  your  Lordship  had  better  wait  till, 
18  you  say,  the  quarter's  revenue  may  be  more  flourishing.  I 
lave  little  doubt  of  the  picture  being  well  disposed  of,  but  the 
present  moment  is  the  most  inauspicious  for  application  to  the 
^vemment. 

'*  As  a  practice  of  the  Museum,  I  see  how  strict  is  the  atten- 
ion  to  economy,  even  in  apparently  trivial  details. 

**  Hayter's  picture  is  more  liked  by  me  than  by  many  ama- 
teurs ;  I  see  a  great  deal  of  merit  in  it ;  but  its  want  of  effect 
and  breadth — indispensable  qualities  in  our  English  school 
(and  properly  so) — makes  the  general  eye  indifferent  to  the 
careful  finishing  and  excellence  of  its  details. 

*'  Ever,  with  the  highest  esteem  and  regard, 

"  T.  Lawrence." 

FROM   SIR  THOMAS   LAWRENCE   TO   LADY   BLESSINOTON. 

"  Russell  Square,  Monday  evening. 
"  Dear  Lady  Blessington, 
"  Do  me   the   favour   to  sit  to  me  at  one  o'clock  to-day 
instead  of  twelve,  and  pray  come  with  your  pearl  necklace. 
VOL.  in.  M 
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**  If  you  can  spare  the  time,  I  shall  want  your  Ladyship  to 
remain  till  exactly  four. 

^'  I  remain,  dear  Lady  Blessington, 

*^  Your  very  obedient  and  faithful  serranty 
**  Tho6.  Lawrsnce.'* 

'^  Russell  Square,  Saturday  morning. 
"  Your  charitable  ofEce  is  no  sinecure ;  can  you  oblige  me 
with  one  ticket  for  the  Opera  to-night  ? 

"  I  avoid,  if  I  can,  to  pay  either  in  my  own  person  or  in  thil 
of  a  friend  for  this  amusement ;  but  my  magnificent  £1  is  reidy 
for  any  better  purpose  that  your  Ladyship  may  point  out 

•*  Thos.  Lawrsncb.'* 


JOHN  GALT. 

Mr.  Gait  was  bom  at  Irvine,  in  Ayrshire,  in  1779.  During 
his  school-boy  days  he  wrote  several  poetical  pieoes,  some  of 
which  were  published  in  a  provincial  paper.  He  was  educated 
for  mercantile  pursuits,  and  embarked  in  trade  in  London 
with  a  Mr.  MacLaghlan.  This  speculation  proving  unfor- 
tunate, he  entered  at  Lincoln's  Inn,  and  commenced  the  itudf 
of  the  law.  This  pursuit,  however,  he  soon  abandoned,  ind 
set  out  for  the  Continent.  In  1 809,  he  met  Lord  Byron  at 
Gibraltar,  travelled  with  his  Lordship  in  the  packet  to  Maki, 
parted  with  him  there,  and  met  him  the  following  spring  at 
Athens. 

In  his  diary,   1st  December,    1813,  Byron  says,  **Galt 

called We  are  old  fellow-travellers,  and  with  all  hii 

eccentricity,  he  has  much  strong  sense,  experience  of  the 
world,  and  is,  as  fur  as  I  have  seen,  a  good-natured,  [dukw* 
phic  fellow."* 

In  1812,  he  published  his  "Voyages  and  Travds  in  tht 

♦  Moore's  Byron,  p.  21 1,  ed.  8to.  18S8. 
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years  1809,  1810,  and  1811,  containing  Statistical,  Com- 
mercial, and  Miscellaneous  Observations  on  Gibraltar,  Sar- 
dinia, Sicily,  Malta,  and  Turkey."  Soon  after  his  return  to 
England,  he  became  connected  with  the  "  Star "  newspaper, 
and  married  the  daughter  of  the  editor  of  that  paper.  Dr. 
Alexander  TiUoch.  For  some  time  he  was  editor  of  the 
"  Courier."  After  several  engagements  in  the  affairs  of  public 
institutions  and  mercantile  companies,  Mr.  Gralt  was  appointed 
agent  to  a  Canadian  company  for  the  management  of  emi- 
grant colonization  in  Canada.  In  this  occupation  he  quar- 
relled with  the  government,  and  after  some  time  returned  to 
England. 

The  author  of  "  The  Ayrshire  Legatees,"  "  The  Annals  of 
the  Parish,"  and  "  The  Entail,"  is  not  likely  to  be  soon  for- 
gotten by  the  novel-reading  public.  The  quaintness  of  style 
and  phraseology,  humour  and  liveliness,  and  the  rich  vein  of 
common  sense  that  runs  through  all  his  productions,  were 
sufficient  to  obtain  for  his  works  the  hearty  commendation 
of  Sir  Walter  Scott.  (See  Gentleman's  Magazine,  1839, 
p.  93.) 

The  old  malady,  that  ends  the  career  of  so  many  literary 
men,  paralysis,  having  prostrated  the  powers  of  poor  Gait  by 
repeated  shocks,  the  fourteenth  attack  of  that  disease  proved 
fatal  to  him,  the  1 1th  of  April,  1839.  He  died  at  Greenock, 
aged  sixty,  leaving  a  widow  and  family  in  adverse  circum- 
stances.* 

•  The  same  year  (1812)  he  published  his  voyages  and  travels,  he 
produced  "  The  Life  and  Administration  of  Cardinal  Wolsey,"  4to., 
"  Reflections  on  Political  and  Commercial  Subjects,"  8vo.,  and  no  less 
than  four  Tragedies,  *•  Maddalen,"  "  Agamemnon/*  *'  Lady  Macbeth,*' 
•*  Antonio  and  Clytemnestra.** 

"Letters  from  the  Levant"  appeared  in  1813;  **The  Life  and 
Studies  of  Benjamin  West,"  in  1816.  "The  Magola,"  a  tale,  ap- 
peared in  1816,  in  2  vols.  8vo.  All  the  above-mentioned  works  were 
published  previously  to  his  departure  for  Canada ;  and  subsequently 
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FROM  JOHN  GALT,  ESQ.,  TO  LADY  BLESSINGTOK. 

'*  Liverpool,  July  27,  18«, 
'*  My  DEAR  Madam, 

*'  On  Monday  evening  I  was  so  distinctly  impressed  with 
the  repugnance  which  your  Ladyship  feels  at  the  idea  of  going 
to  Ireland,  that  I  entered  entirely  into  your  feelings ;  but  upon 
reflection,  I  cannot  recall  all  the  reasonableness  of  the  aigu- 
ment,  a  circumstance  so  unusual  with  respect  to  your  Lady- 
ship's reasons  in  general,  that  I  am  led  to  think  some  other 
cause  at  the  moment  must  have  tended  to  molest  you,  and  to 
lend  the  energy  of  its  e£fcct  to  the  expressions  of  your  reluct- 
ance. For  I  have  often  remarked  that  the  gnat's  bite,  or  a 
momentary  accident,  will  sometimes  change  the  whole  com- 
plexion of  the  mind  for  a  time.  But  even  though  nothing  of 
the  sort  had  happened,  the  scores  and  hundreds,  and  the  thou- 
sands of  the  poor  Irish  in  quest  of  employment  whom  I  hiTe 
met  on  the  road  and  seen  landing  here,  and  the  jealousy  with 
which  they  are  viewed  by  the  common  people,  and  the  paro- 
chial burdens  which  they  may  occasion  in  the  contemplation  of 
the  best  of  the  community,  many  of  whom  are  loud  in  their 
reflections  on  the  Irish  absentees,  all  combine  to  form  such  a 
strong  case  for  my  Lord's  journey,  that  nothing  but  the  ap- 
prehension of  your  Ladyship's  indisposition  can  be  filed  against 
it.  The  journey,  however,  to  be  really  useful,  should  be  one 
of  observation  only,  and  I  am  sure  you  will  easily  persuade 
him  to  make  it  so,  and  to  be  resolved  not  to  Usten  to  any  c<»n- 
plaint  with  a  view  to  decision  in  Ireland,  nor  to  embark  in  any 

to  his  retiun  to  England,  the  following  works  of  his  appeared  :  **  Fi^ 
tures  from  English,  Scotch,  and  Irish  History ;"  "  Lawrie  Todd,**  a 
tale ;  "  Southennan,''  a  tale  ;  *'  Annals  of  the  Parish  ;*'  '*  The  Entail, 
or  Lairds  of  Quppy  ;"  "  Sir  Andrew  Wylie  ;*'  "  The  Provost ;"  *•  Tht 
Earthquake  ;*'  "  The  Ayrshire  Legatees  ;"  "  The  Steamboat;**  "Tht 
Last  of  the  Lairds ;"  ''  Maneie  Waugh  ;"  "  Ringan  Oilhaiae,  or  tht 
CoTenanters ;"  "Rothelan,  a  Romance;"  '*  The  Spaewife;*'  -Tht 
Bachelor's  Wife;"  '*The  Radical;"  "The  Life  of  Lord  ByroB,** 
(1830)  ;  «'  Bogle  Corbet,  or  the  Emigrant ;"  "  Stanley  Buxton  ;**  "Tht 
Stolen  Child  ;'*  '"  Apotheosis  of  Sir  Walter  Scott;*'  *'  Autobiography 
of  John  Gait,"  (1833). 
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lew  undertaking.  If  he  once  allow  himself  to  be  appealed  to 
►n  the  spot^  he  must  of  necessity  become  affected  by  local  cir- 
umstances  and  individual  impartialities,  by  which^  instead  of 
loing  general  good  (all  a  personage  of  his  rank  can  do),  he  will 
lecome  the  mere  administrator  of  petty  relief,  which  in  their 
ffect  may  prove  detrimental  to  higher  objects  ;  and  were  he  to 
ngage  in  new  undertakings,  to  say  nothing  of  pecuniary  consi- 
lerations,  his  thoughts  would  become  occupied  with  projects, 
rhich,  of  every  kind  of  favouritism,  is  the  most  fatal  to  the 
itility  of  a  public  character,  such  as  my  Lord  seems  now  fairly 
et  in  to  become.  In  speaking  thus,  I  address  you  more  as  an 
mtellect  than  a  lady,  and  the  interest  I  take  in  all  that  concerns 
ay  friends  must  be  accepted  as  the  only  excuse  I  can  offer  for 
he  freedom. 

"  Since  my  arrival,  the  object  of  my  journey  has  occupied 
inch  of  my  time.  I  find  many  of  the  merchants  disposed  to 
enew  the  appointment,  from  the  experience  they  have  had  of 
Is  advantages  ;  and  also  to  allow  the  agent  to  be  free  with 
espect  to  other  business,  which  is  not  the  case  at  present.  In 
bis  way,  it  would  be  a  most  desirable  appendage  to  my  other 
oncems,  but  as  an  exclusive  office,  it  would  not  be  of  sufficient 
onsequence.  My  reception  has  been  exceedingly  flattering, 
nd  not  the  least  influential  of  my  friends  is  that  excellent  bodie, 
iir  Andrew  Wylie ;  but  the  election  is  a  more  serious  affair 
ban  I  had  imagined. 

'*  The  merchants  consist  of  five  different  chambers,  constituted 
y  their  respective  branches  of  trade.  Each  chamber,  by  a  ma- 
>rity,  chooses  a  delegate,  and  the  delegates  choose  the  agent ; 
nd  as  he  is  required  to  be  agreeable  to  thcmember,  the  election 
rill  not  take  place  till  the  successor  to  Mr.  Canning  is  returned. 
Lt  present,  the  public  opinion  looks  towards  Mr.  Huskisson, 
nd  his  favour  towards  me  could  be  decisive,  in  the  event  of 
etnrning  him.  Should  Mr.  H.  not  stand,  Mr.  Robinson  is 
poken  of;  but  Mr.  Gladstone,  the  merchant,  is  understood  to 
ave  some  intention  of  offering  himself,  in  which  case,  from 
rhat  I  know  of  his  sentiments,,  the  office  would  not  suit  me. 

"  I  really  know  not  what  apology  to  make  to  your  Ladyship 
or  all  this  impertinence  :  but  somehow,  since  I  have  had  the 
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honour  and  pleasure  of  knowing  you  and  my  Lord  so  bedj,  I 
feel  as  if  we  were  old  friends ;  indeed ,  how  can  it  be  othenriae! 
for  no  other  human  beings^  unconnected  by  the  common  tia» 
have  ever  taken  half  so  much  interest,  or  at  once  adding  to  mj 
enjoyments  and  consideration.  I  am  sensible  not  only  of  haviBg 
acquired  a  vast  accession  of  what  the  world  calls  advaiitagci» 
but  also  friends  who  seem  to  understand  me,  and  that  too  at  a 
period  when  I  regarded  myself  as  in  some  degree  quite  abme, 
for  all  my  early  intimates  were  dead.  Your  Ladyship  mmt 
therefore  submit  to  endure  a  great  deal  more  than  perhaps  I 
ought  to  say,  on  so  short  an  acquaintance ;  but  as  minds  nercr 
grow  old,  and  frankness  makes  up  at  once  the  intimacy  of  tcub, 
I  find  myself  warranted  to  say  that  I  am  almost  an  ancient,  at 
I  am  ever, 

*^  Your  Ladyship's  faithful  and  sincere  friend, 

''  John  Galt.'  . 

^'  Edinburgh,  August  13, 1822. 

^'  I  need  not  say  that,  although  I  regret  that  the  journey  to 
Ireland  is  not  to  take  place,  I  am  much  more  concerned  on  ac- 
count of  tlic  cause  which  has  occasioned  the  change,  than  tlift 
loss  of  the  pleasure  I  should  have  had  in  visiting  Monn^oj. 
Perhaps  I  may  still  go  that  way ;  in  the  mean  time,  1  wish  yoa 
every  benefit  and  enjoyment  that  the  excursion  to  France  « 
expected  to  produce.  But  for  my  agency  project,  1  should 
have  rejoiced  to  have  had  the  honour  of  accepting  my  LDrd*t 
invitation,  had  it  been  only  as  far  as  Paris.  1  shaU,  however, 
write  to  himself  to-morrow,  when  I  hope  to  be  able  to  send  hia 
a  review  of  his  pamphlet,*  which  Blackwood  has  obtained  froa 
Dr.  Maginn,  of  Cork ; — a  man,  he  says,  of  singular  talent  and 
great  learning ;  indeed,  some  of  the  happiest  things  i]|  the 
magazine  have  been  from  his  pen. 

•*  Here,  all  are  on  tip-toe  for  the  King ;  but  my  worthy  coun- 
trymen proceed  so  very  considerately  in  their  loyalty,  that  no- 
thing amusing  has  yet  occurred.  The  best  thing  I  have  heanl 
of  is,  the  ladies  who  intend  being  presented,  practising  the  ma- 

♦  The  pamphlet  of  Lord  Rlessington,  was  '*  On  the  State  of  Iff 
hind/'  and  was  published  in  1822. 
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nagement  of  their  trains,  with  table-cloths  pinned  to  their  tails. 
Some  tolerable  poetry  has  been  spoiled  on  the  occasion.  I  en- 
close two  specimens ;  the  one  is  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  the 
other  (is  in  his  old  style,  but  I  think  of  a  more  elevated  charac- 
ter than  his  poetry  in  general),  I  think  it  is  by  Lockhart,  but 
JEbony  is  very  mysterious  on  the  occasion.  The  worshipful 
magistrates  of  Glasgow,  and  other  royal  boroughs,  are  wonder- 
fblly  grand. 

'*  But  nothing  in  all  the  preparations  is  so  remarkable  as  the 
sacrifice  of  lives ;  what  thousands  have  been  swept  away  by  the 
besom  of  destruction  and  the  mop  of  cleanliness  ! 

"  The  'most  Machiavellian  trick  of  all,  however,  is  a  pic- 
turesque flight  of  the  poetical  baronet.  In  order  to  get  his 
'  own  romantic  town*  rid  of  the  myriads  so  disturbed,  he  has 
contrived  a  stupendous  bonfire  on  the  top  of  Arthur's  Seat,  and 
induced  the  magistrates  to  issue  a  proclamation,  inviting  the 
loyal  lieges  to  send  their  old  furniture  to  augment  the  blaze. 
This  is  certainly  one  way  of  turning  the  royal  visit  to  the  benefit 
of  the  country. 

"  I  see  by  the  newspapers  that  Lord  Mount)  oy  has  come  to 
Edinburgh ;  I  will  call  to  see  him.  I  believe  the  Montgo- 
meries,  Lord  Blessington's  relatives,  are  to  be  with  my  friend 
Mr.  Gordon,  where  1  shall  meet  with  them. 

*'  John  Galt." 

The  poem  entitled  "Stanzas  for  the  King's  Landing," 
which  Gralt  supposes  to  have  been  written  by  Lockhart,  con- 
sists of  ten  stanzas.     The  first  is  as  follows : — 

'*  The  eagle  screams  upon  Benmore, 

The  wild  deer  bounds  on  Cheviot  fell ; 
Step  boldly,  King,  on  Albyn's  shore, 

Son  of  her  Lords,  she  greets  thee  well. 
The  voice  that  hath  been  silent  long. 

Awakes  to  harbinger  thy  path  ; 
Once  more  she  weaves  th'  ancestral  song, 

Once  more  'tis  Righ  Gu  Brath." 

The  following  is  the  first  verse  of  the  poem  attributed  to 
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Sir  Walter  Scott,  entitled  "  Carle,  now  the  King's  come !" 
or,  "  New  words  to  an  old  Tune." 

'^  A  Hawick  gill  of  mountain  dew, 
Heised  up  auld  Reekie's  heart,  I  trow. 
It  minded  her  of  Waterloo — 

Carle,  now  the  King's  come ! 

CHORUS. 

Carle,  now  the  King's  come  !  Carle,  now  the  King's  come  I 
Thou  shalt  dance  and  I  will  sing,  Carle,  now  the  King's  come  r* 

*^  London,  January  6, 188S. 
"  Just  as  I  had  sent  off  my  letter  last  week  to  Lord  Blessing- 
ton,  I  got  a  note  from  the  publisher,  telling  me  that  he  had 
written  his  Lordship  relative  to  the  state  of  the  publicationi. 
'  The  Sketches '  are  all  printed  but  the  last  sheet,  and  '  The 
Magic  Lantern '  also,  all  but  a  few  pages ;  the  latter  would  hive 
been  published  before  this  time,  but  he  was  in  expectation  of 
additional  papers.  He  has,  however,  given  orders  to  publish 
them  together,  to  save  the  expense  of  double  advertising.  By 
the  way,  I  observed  in  the  Sunday's  paper,  notice  of  a  new 
periodical,  under  the  title  of  *  The  Magic  Lantern.'  I  shaU 
see  it,  and  in  my  next  tell  your  Ladyship  what  sort  of  a  lomi* 
nary  it  is. 

'^  I  mentioned  to  my  Lord  what  passed  with  the  Speaker. 
The  manner  in  which  he  has  acted  in  the  business,  and  in  which 
he  explained  to  me  what  he  had  done,  had  a  degree  of  delicacy 
and  kindness  in  it,  that  has  given,  if  T  may  use  the  expresiioiiy 
something  of  the  sentiment  of  friendship  to  the  sense  of  a  great 
obligation.  This  I  owe  to  your  Ladyship,  and  how  many  other 
gratifications  ?  But  I  should  only  deserve  a  rebuke  were  I  to 
say  more,  and  yet  I  know  not  why  it  is  thought  indecorous  to 
express  as  one  feels  the  pleasure  of  being  under  agreeable  obli- 
gations. In  summing  up  at  the  close  of  the  year,  my  estimate 
of  its  anxieties  and  enjoyment,  I  found  such  a  vast  amount  of 
favours  owing  to  your  Ladyship,  that  1  confess  at  once  my  bank- 
ruptcy. 

"  Since  my  return  from  Scotland,  indeed  for  some  time  be- 
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fore,  I  have  been  quite  an  invalid,  with  feverishness  and  rheu- 
matism, by  which  I  have  been  almost  constantly  confined  to  the 
house,  and  unable  to  bear  the  motion  of  a  carriage,  but  my  ill- 
ness has  not  been  idleness.  Since  this  day  week,  when  I  sent 
off  the  letter  to  Lord  B.,  I  have  been  all-heart  engaged  in  my 
new  novel,  *  The  Scottish  Martyrs/  The  style  I  have  chosen 
is  that  grave,  cool,  and  in  some  degree  obsolete,  bat  emphatic 
manner  which  was  employed  by  the  covenanting  authors ;  a 
little  like  (but  of  a  bolder  character)  the  manner  of  that  most 
pious  and  excellent  minister,  your  Ladyship's  old  friend  Bal- 
quodder.  I  have  got  nearly  the  first  volume  finished,  and  Mrs. 
G.  says  she  likes  it  better  than  anything  I  have  yet  attempted. 
I  mean  to  publish  on  the  2nd  of  May,  the  anniversary  of  John 
Knox's  return  to  Scotland,  and  my  own  birth-day. 

"  I  take  it  for  granted  that  yoa  have  seen  '  Cupid's  Loves  of 
the  Angels.'  What  beautiful  air-grown  bubbles !  was  ever  such 
a  string  of  pearly  words  so  delightfully  and  so  absurdly  con- 
gregated before.  The  first  seraph's  faux  pas  is  the  old  story  of 
a  moth  burning  itself  in  a  candle  ;  who  ever  heard  of  a  lady  be- 
coming enamoured  of  a  star,  except  of  the  Garter,  or  some 
other  order  ?  Tommy  should  have  put  his  star  on  the  angel's 
left  breast,  and  given  him  *  a  cherubim  wig,'  and  called  the 
damsel  Lady  Elizabeth.  The  second  story  is  better,  but  then 
Jupiter  and  Semele's  is  much  better  as  a  tale.  As  for  the  third, 
it  is  a  darling  for  Misses  and  Masters  in  their  teens.  But  still 
the  poem  is  admirable  as  mere  poetry,  and  is  another  proof,  if 
such  were  requisite,  to  show,  that  in  art,  the  execution,  not  the 
conception,  is  the  primary  quality.  Byron's  *  Heaven  and 
Earth,'  I  can  scarcely  say  I  have  yet  seen,  but  what  I  have  read 
is  superior  in  energy  and  passion  to  Moore's,  owing  solely,  I 
think,  to  the  ladies  being  the  chief  actors.  It  is  not  to  be  endured 
that  such  a  genius  as  his  should  have  stooped  to  prey  on  carrion 
in  the  manner  he  has  done.  To  blend  himself  with  the  scurri- 
lous politics  of  the  passing  day,  '  to  give  up  to  a  party,'  and  such 
a  party, '  what  was  meant  for  mankind.'  It  is  indeed  the  eagle 
sharing  the  spoil  of  a  carcase  with  grubs  and  reptiles.  I  have 
no  patience  with  him.  I  have  enclosed  a  copy  of  my  account 
of  the  king's  visit,  or  rather  of  certain  of  his  visitors,  in  a  sepa- 
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rate  paper^  which  I  shall  send  with  this  to  Mrs.  PorTes,  and  if 
the  postage,  for  it  is  not  worth  the  tax,  can  be  got  rid  of,  it  will 
go  forward. 

"  Dr.  Richardson  told  us  on  Sunday,  that  you  were  not  ex- 
pected home  till  about  the  end  of  "March.  I  am  both  sorry  and 
pleased  at  this ;  sorry  on  my  own  account,  sheer  selfish  sorroVg 
and  pleased  because  if  there  is  any  consideration  of  health  in  tha 
resolution,  it  will  do  both  you  and  my  Lord  good,  and  also  be- 
cause in  these  times,  when  all  the  landed  lords  are  crying  out  as 
if  they  had  each  severally  a  fit  of  the  gout,  the  consequences  of 
their  war  banquets,  I  am  glad  that  my  Lord  will  be  kept  out 
of  joining  their  unpati'iotic  clamour,  a  thing  which  he  coold  I7 
no  resolution  on  the  spot  avoid.  For  now  that  he  has  embarked 
his  mind  in  national  objects,  it  is  of  great  consequence  that  hs 
should  be  removed  from  the  temptation  of  mixing  in  such  un- 
worthy politics  as  those  that  seem  to  be  so  current  at  present 
But  I  forgot  that  it  is  to  him,  rather  than  to  your  Ladyship,  I 
should  so  speak,  and  therefore  I  shall  conclude,  begging  your 
acceptance  of  Mrs.  Gait's  best  respects  and  wishes,  and  my  own, 

particularly  to  the  sage  and  pawkie  Miss  P . 

"  John  Galt.** 

''  Greenock,  March  £4,  1835. 
''  I  have  sent  by  this  post  the  second  part  of  my  strictures  (m 
the  *  Two  Friends,*  to  which  I  have  given  a  most  conscientious 
perusal  con  amore,  and  have  not  said  one  word  more  than  I  do 
think.  It  was  my  intention  to  have  given  more  extracts,  but 
the  paper  could  not  afiTord  space,  and  therefore,  being  obliged  to 
omit  them,  I  enlarged  my  remarks.  Your  Ladyship  is,  I  be* 
lieve,  aware  that  in  whatever  regards  character  or  feeling,  I  am 
on  principle  never  anonymous.  I  know  not  if  the  rule  be  a 
good  one,  but  it  was  very  early  formed,  and  will  account  to  your 
Ladyship  for  the  authentication  by  my  signature.  In  this  cms 
I  do  not|  however,  regret  my  resolution ;  for  in  the  first  place  it 
binds  me  to  speak  sincerely,  and  I  am  told  my  name  in  this 
district  will  be  influential.  Having  no  way  here  of  seeing  any 
of  the  London  Reviews,  I  trust  that  they  coincide  in  opinion 
with  mc  regarding  the  general  cliaracter  of  tlie  book.     A  friend 
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in  London^  to  whose  taste  I  am  disposed  to  pay  much  deference, 
has  read  the  work,  and  has  given  me  a  very  favourable  idea  of 
the  ability  displayed  in  it. 

"  I  am  glad  to  see  by  the  papers  the  elevation  to  the  peerage 
of  your  friend,  and  I  do  think  he  will  do  much  good  in  Canada. 
I  consider  him  as  destined  to  remain  as  Civil  Commissioner.  A 
Tery  clever  person,  whom  I  knew  in  Canada  as  one  of  the  editors 
of  the  papers,  is  here  at  present,  and  pretends  that  the  mission 
will  be  unsuccessful ;  but  I  have  a  personal  knowledge  of  Papi- 
neauy  and  other  chieftains  of  that  party,  and  I  think  them  much 
less  to  blame  than  Englishmen  allow.  If  Lord  Canterbury 
considers  them  worth  a  little  more  attention  than  they  have  had, 
and  without  shewing  any  want  of  attention  to  the  British,  and 
no  man  can  do  it  better,  he  may  be  able  to  effect  much  good. 

"  I  shall  soon  have  occasion  to  send  your  Ladyship  my  little 
work,  which  is  now  making  up,  for  my  unfortunate  restlessness 
of  mind  must  have  something  to  do,  and  I  can  do  nothing  that 
is  not  sedentary,  for  to  add  to  the  trouble  of  entire  lameness,  my 
memory  is  often  very  ineffectual,  and  things  of  the  nature  of 
amusements  more  than  business  must,  I  fear,  even  with  con- 
valescence, be  my  occupation  for  the  remainder  of  my  life,  if 
able  to  attend  to  them.  "  John  Galt." 


NICHOLAS  PARKER  WILLIS,  ESQ. 

Mr.  Willis  is  a  native  of  Boston.  While  a  student  at  Yale 
College,  he  made  his  first  appearance  on  the  stage  of  literature 
in  a  religious  character.  Some  pieces,  illustrative  of  passages 
in  Scripture,  published  in  periodicals,  formed  his  first  volume, 
and  amongst  these  verses  of  his  will  be  found  some  which 
could  not  be  written  by  a  man  who  deserved  the  character 
that  has  been  given  of  him  in  some  of  the  leading  critical 
reviews  of  those  countries. 

The  author  of  "  Pencillings  by   the  Way,"    "  Melanie," 
"  The  Slingsby  Papers,"  "  Inklings  of  Adventure,"  "  People  I 
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have  Met,"  "  Famous  People  and  Places,"  "  Laughs  I  hm 
put  a  Pen  to,"  &c.,  was  at  one  period  a  frequent  visitor  at  Gon 
House,  a  favourite  guest  there,  and  regular  correspondent  of 
Lady  Blessington. 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  Mr.  Willis  on  many  ooci- 
sions  at  Gore  House,  to  which  reference  is  made  in  the  rather 
too  celebrated  "  Pencillings  by  the  Way,"  and  also  at  the 
soirees  of  the  late  Lady  Charleville,  in  Cavendish  Square. 

Mr.  Willis  was  an  extremely  agreeable  young  man  in 
society,  somewhat  over-dressed,  and  a  little  too  defnorutraitft 
but  abounding  in  good  spirits,  pleasing  reminiscences  of  Eastern  • 
and  Continental  travel,  and  of  his  residence  there  for  some 
time  as  attach^  to  a  foreign  legation.  He  was  observant  and 
communicative,  lively  and  clever  in  conversation,  having  the 
peculiar  art  of  making  himself  agreeable  to  ladies,  old  u 
well  as  young ;  degag^e  in  his  manner,  and  on  exceeding^ 
good  terms  with  himself  and  with  the  ^te  of  the  best  sodety 
wherever  he  went. 

During  nearly  two  years  that  Mr.  Willis  spent  in  London, 
the  impressions  which  London  fashionable  society  made  on 
him  having  been  duly  noted  down,  took  a  definite  shape  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  and  came  out  under  the  title 
of  "  Pencillings  by  the  Way,"  I  think  in  1835,  The  work 
was  published  soon  after  in  London,  and  a  second  edition  in 
1839.  The  matter  of  this  work  had  been  originaDy  commu* 
nicated  in  the  form  of  letters  to  a  Monthly  Review  in  the 
United  States,  with  which  Mr.  Willis  had  been  previously 
connected  as  editor. 

In  observing,  in  the  preface  to  the  second  edition,  on  the 
severity  with  which  this  production  had  been  handled  by  the 
Quarterly  Review,  Mr.  Willis  says,  ''  There  are  some  passages 
(I  only  wonder  there  are  so  few)  which  1  would  not  re-write; 
and  some  remarks  on  individuals  which  I  would  recall  at 
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Bome  cost,  and  would  not  willingly  see  repeated  in  these 
Tolumes." 

Again,  at  page  357,  he  observes,  "  There  is  one  remark  I 
may  as  well  make  here,  with  regard  to  the  personal  descrip- 
tions and  anecdotes  with  which  my  letters  from  England  will, 
of  course,  be  filled.  It  is  quite  a  different  thing  from  pub- 
lishing such  letters  in  London.  America  is  much  farther  off 
from  England  than  England  from  America." 

This  publication,  to  my  own  knowledge,  was  attended  with 
results  which  I  cannot  think  Mr.  Willis  contemplated  when 
he  transmitted  his  hasty  notes  to  America,  led  to  estrangements 
of  persons  who,  previously  to  the  printed  reports  of  their 
private  conversations,  had  been  on  terms  of  intimate  acquaint- 
ance. This  was  the  case  with  respect  to  O'Connell  and 
Moore.  Moore's  reported  remarks  on  0*Connell  gave  offence 
to  the  latter,  and  caused  bad  feelings  between  them,  which 
had  never  previously  existed,  and  which,  I  believe,  never 
ceased  to  exist.  In  another  instance  of  indulgence  in  stric- 
tures upon  individual  character,  and  in  the  case,  too,  of  offence 
given  to  one  of  the  most  amiable  and  estimable  persons  con- 
nected with  journalism  in  London,  a  remonstrance  was  ad- 
dressed to  Mr.  Willis,  a  copy  of  which  exists  among  the 
papers  of  Lady  Blessington,  and  which  appears  to  have  been 
forwarded  to  her  without  the  name  of  the  writer,  who,  in  all 
probability,  was  some  intimate  friend  of  hers,  and  evidently  a 
person  of  no  ordinary  ability. 

*'  Sir,  "  April  28,  1835. 

**  1  delayed  replying  to  your  letter  until  I  had  read  the 
paper  in  question,  which,  agreeably  to  your  request.  Lady  Bless- 
ington permitted  me  to  see.  With  respect  to  myself  indivi- 
dually, 1  required  no  apology  ;  I  have  been  too  long  inured  to 
publicity  to  feel  annoyed  at  personal  reflectionSj  which,  if  dis- 
courteous, are  at  least  unimportant ;  and  as  a  public  man,  I 
should  consider  myself  a  very  fair  subject  for  public  exhibition. 
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however  unfavourably  minute,  except,  indeed,  from  such  per* 
sons  as  I  have  received  as  a  guest.  But  in  exonerating  yoa 
freely,  so  far  as  any  wound  to  my  feelings  is  concerned,  I  tlmik 
it  but  fair  to  add,  since  you  have  pointedly  invited  my  frank- 
ness, that  I  look  with  great  reprehension  upon  the  principle  of 
feeding  a  frivolous  and  imworthy  passion  of  the  public  from 
sources  which  the  privilege  of  hospitality  opens  to  us  in  private 
life.  Such  invasions  of  the  inviolable  decorums  of  society  imptir 
the  confidence  which  is  not  more  its  charm  than  its  foundation, 
and  cannot  but  render  the  English  (already  too  exclusive)  yet 
more  rigidly  on  their  guard  against  acquaintances  who  repay 
the  courtesies  of  one  country  by  caricatures  in  another.  Your 
countrymen  (and  I  believe  yourself  amongst  the  number)  are 
not  unreasonably  sensitive  as  to  any  strictures  on  the  private 
society  of  Americans.  But  I  have  certainly  never  read  any 
work,  any  newspaper  paragraph  of  which  America  is  the  sub- 
ject, containing  personalities  so  gratuitously  detailed  as  thoie 
in  which  you  have  indulged.  I  allude,  in  particular,  to  the 
unwarrantable  remarks  upon  Mr.  Fonblanque,  a  gentleman 
who,  with  so  rare  a  modesty,  has  ever  shrunk  even  from  the 
public  notice  of  the  respectful  admiration  which  in  this  country 
is  the  coldest  sentiment  he  commands ;  and,  I  rejoice  to  add,  £» 
the  honour  of  England,  that,  despite  the  envy  of  his  fiune  and 
the  courage  of  his  politics,  no  Englishman  has  yet  been  found 
to  caricature  the  man  whom  it  is  impossible  to  answer.  Your 
description  is  not,  indeed,  recognizable  by  those  who  know 
Mr.  Fonblanque,  but  it  is  not  to  be  considered  so  much  on 
account  of  its  inaccuracy,  as  by  the  insensibility  it  appeara  to 
evince  to  the  respect  due  to  eminent  men  and  to  social  regula- 
tion. You  have  courted  my  opinion,  and  I  have  given  it  ex- 
plicitly and  plainly.  I  think  you  have  done  great  disservice  to 
your  countrymen  in  this  visit  to  England,  and  that  in  future  we 
shall  shrink  from  many  claimants  on  our  hospitality,  lest  they 
should  become  the  infringers  of  its  rights. 
"  To  N.  P.  Willis,  Esq." 

It  will  be  seen  by  a  letter  of  Mr.  Willis,  without  dati^ 
which,  though  probably  not  the  latest  of  his  letters,  I  haie 
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jdaoed  at  the  end  of  his  correspondence,  with  a  view  to  greater 
hci&ty  of  reference,  that  in  aDuding  to  the  preceding  letter, 
which  he  had  forwarded  a  copy  of  to  Lady  Blessington,  he 
makes  observations  which  do  great  credit  to  his  character, 
and  show  him  to  be  a  man  very  capable,  on  reflection,  of 
perceiving  errors  he  may  have  fallen  into  without  considera- 
tioDy  and  not  so  divested  of  right  feeling  and  good  qualities,  as 
he  has  been  represented  in  some  very  angry  and  wholesale 
denunciations  of  him. 

FROM   N.    p.   WILLIS,   ESQ.,   TO   LADY   BLESSINGTON. 

"  Gordon  Castle,  September  28,  1884. 

"  My  dear  Lady  Blessington, 

''  I  am  in  a  place  which  wants  nothing  but  the  sunshine  of 
heaven  and  your  presence  (the  latter  by  much  the  greater 
want),  and  I  should  while  away  the  morning  in  gazing  out  upon 
its  lovely  park,  were  I  not  doomed  to  find  a  provoking  pleasure 
(more  than  in  anything  else)  in  writing  to  you. 

*'  I  am  laid  up  with  the  gout  (parole),  and  a  prisoner  to  my 
own  thoughts— thanks  to  Lady  Blessington,  sweet  and  dear  ones. 

"  I  left  Dalhousie  a  week  ago,  and  returned  to  Edinburgh. 
I  breakfasted  tete-dtete  with  Wilson,  who  gave  me  execrable 
food  but  brilliant  conversation,  and  dined  with  Jefirey,  who 
had  all  the  distinction  of  auld  Reekie  at  his  table,  besides 
Count  Flahault  and  Lady  Keith.  His  dinner  was  merveil- 
Uux  for  Scotland,  but  I  heard  nothirig  worth  remembering, 
and  spent  my  time  talking  to  an  old  solicitor,  C,  and  in  witch- 
ing the  contortions  of  a  lady  who  out-B.'s  B.  in  crispatians 
nervetiSfs, 

"  1  went  afterwards  to  a  ball,  and  then  sat  down,  as  I  do 
after  coming  from  your  house,  to  make  a  mem.  of  the  good 
things  I  had  heard ;  but  the  page  under  that  date  is  still  inno- 
cent of  a  syllable.  Oh !  you  have  no  idea,  dear  Lady  Bless- 
ington, in  what  a  brilliant  atmosphere  you  live,  compared  with 
the  dull  world  abroad.     I  long  to  get  back  to  you. 

"  From  Edinboro'  I  meant  to  have  come  north  by  Loch- 
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leven,  but  my  ankle  swelled  suddenly,  and  was  excessiTdy 
painful,  and  the  surgeon  forbad  me  to  set  it  to  the  ground,  w 
I  took  the  steamer  for  Aberdeen,  and  lay  on  a  sofa  in  that  de- 
testable place  for  four  days,  when  the  Duke  of  Gordon  wrote  to 
me  to  come  and  nurse  it  at  the  castle ;  and  here  I  am^  just  abk 
to  crawl  down  slipshod  to  dinner. 

'*  The  house  is  full  of  people.  Lord  Aberdeen,  who  talks  to 
me  all  the  time,  and  who  is  kind  enough  to  give  me  a  frank  to 
you,  is  here  with  his  son  and  daughter,  (she  is  a  tall  and  ? ery 
fine  girl,  and  very  conversable),  and  Lord  and  Lady  Morton, 
and  Lord  Stormont,  and  Colonel  Gordon,  Lord  Aberdeen's 
brother,  and  the  Duchess  of  Richmond,  and  three  or  four  other 
ladies,  and  half-a-dozen  other  gentlemen,  whom  I  do  not  know; 
altogether,  a  party  of  twenty-two.  There  is  a  Lady  aomethiiig, 
very  pale,  tall,  and  haughty,  twenty-three,  and  Barcaatic,  when 
I  sat  next  at  dinner  yesterday — a  woman  I  come  as  near  an  as- 
tipathy  for,  as  is  possible,  with  a  very  handsome  face  lor  an 
apology. .  She  entertained  me  with  a  tirade  against  humm  na* 
ture  generally,  and  one  or  two  individuals  particularly, in  atone 
which  was  quite  unnatural  in  a  woman. 

**  I  have  had  a  letter  from  Chorley,  who  says  Bothwell  has 
done  wonders  with  your  portrait,  and  has  succeeded  in  what  I 
believed  he  never  would  do — getting  the  character  all  into  his 
picture. 

"  I  wish  the  art  of  transferring  would  extend  to  taking  images 
from  the  heart ;  I  should  believe  then  that  an  adequate  likeness 
of  you  were  possible.  I  envy  Rothwell  the  happiness  of  merely 
working  on  it.  If  he  takes  half  the  pleasure  in  it  that  I  do  in 
transferring  to  my  memory  the  features  of  your  mind,  he  would 
get  a  princely  price  for  his  portrait. 

**  I  am  delighted  with  the  Duke  and  Duchess.  He  is  a  de- 
lightful, hearty  old  fellow,  full  of  fun  and  conversation ;  and 
she  is  an  uncommonly  fine  woman,  and,  without  beauty,  has 
something  agreeable  in  her  countenance.  She  playa  well  and 
sings  tolerably,  and,  on  the  whole,  I  like  her.  Pour  moi  mcmt, 
I  get  on  everywhere  better  than  in  your  presence.  I  only  fttf 
I  talk  too  much  ;  but  all  the  world  is  particularly  civil  to  ne, 
and  among  a  score  of  people,  no  one  of  whom  I  had  ever  teen 
yesterday,  I  find  myself  quite  at  home  to-day — Grace  k  Dim! 
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^'  I  have  no  idea  when  I  ghaU  leave  here,  my  elephant  leg 
being  at  present  the  arbiter  of  my  &te.  I  hope  however^  to 
be^at  Dalhousie  by  the  1st  of  October.  Shall  I  find  there  the 
presence  I  most  value — a  letter  from  your  Ladyship  ? 

**  Pray  give  my  warmest  regards  to  D'Orsay  and  Barry ;  and 
believe  me^  dear  Lady  Blessington^  ever  faithfully  yours^ 

"  N.  P.  Willis/' 

'^  Saturday  morning. 

**  A  letter  turned  up  among  my  papers  this  morning,  of  which 
I  once  spoke  to  you  ;  and,  at  the  hazard  of  its  offending  you  by 
its  American  impertinence,  I  enclose  it  to  you,  as  an  exponent 
of  the  tone  of  reputation  you  have  abroad.  The  remarks  I  refer 
to  are  on  the  back  of  the  letter.  The  man  is  an  extraordinary 
genius,  self-educated,  but  full  of  talent,  and  his  enthusiasm  was 
suggested  by  my  speaking  of  Rothwell's  picture  of  you,  and 
wishing  he  was  here,  to  try  his  hand  at  a  better. 

''  I  am  just  through  with  my  monthly  labours,  and  with  the 
corrections  to  my  volume,  and  at  leisure  (the  first  hour  these 
two  months).  The  first  use  I  make  of  it  is  to  go  quietly  through 
your  book,  and  I  shall  make  to-morrow  the  digest  for  the 
*  Herald,*  which  I  have  so  long  wished  to  do. 

''  I  shall  send  you,  to-morrow  or  Monday,  the  sheets  of 
'Melanie,'  which  I  hope  you  will  like.  The  close  is  better  than 
the  beginning. 

"N.P.Willis.'*    ; 

"  Friday. 
"  My  mind  has  run  a  great  deal  on  your  book,  since  the  de- 
lightful morning  I  passed  with  you ;  and  several  titles  have  oc- 
curred to  me,  only  two  of  which  I  think  at  all  eligible ;  one  is 
'  Bisks  in  High  Life,*  and  the  other,  *  Under-Currents  in  High 
Life,*  both  of  which  seem  to  me  taking  titles,  and  descriptive  of 
the  plot.  You  will  have  seen  that  your  plot  is  so  varied  and 
complicated,  that  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  find  a  brief  title 
that  at  all  defines  it.  Reflection  confirms  me  in  the  opinion, 
that  it  is  an  admirable  and  racy  design ;  and  I  will  promise  you 
success,  without  having  seen  a  line  of  it.  Pray  elaborate  well 
VOL.    III.  N 
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the  poetical  passages  which  so  struck  me !    Depend  upon  it,  the 
reading  world  feels  them,  whatever  the  critics  may  do. 

''Moore  has  called  twice  on  me  at  the  club,  but  I  have  not 
seen  him.  I  look  forward  with  the  greatest  delight  to  meeting 
him  on  Monday. 

'^  I  have  not  seen  Procter  ;  but  I  have  met  him  in  thought,  I 
doubt  not,  at  the  shrine  where  we  both  worship. 

"N.  P.  Willis.- 

'  '*  Old  Charlton,  Blackheath,  Friday  morning. 

"  Though  I  knew  what  to  expect  of  your  warm-hearted  na- 
ture, I  was  not  the  less  gratified  and  grateful  in  receiving  your 
kind  reply  to  my  request.  With  Count  D'Orsay's  generous 
influence  added  to  your  own,  I  am  sure  Lieut  S —  can  scarcdj 
fail  to  get  the  appointment. 

"  I  don't  know  whether  you  and  D'Orsay  have  discovered 
the  rechauffies  of  your  own  stories  in  my  last  book.  Do  yoo 
remember  the  Count's  telling  us  one  evening  the  story  of  the 
Bandit  of  Austria,  the  Horse-stealer  of  Vienna?  Your  talc  of 
the  Roman  girl  is  almost  literally  repeated  in  ^  Vtolani  Cesarvd^ 
wanting,  it  is  true,  the  unrivalled  charm  of  your  manner  at  a 
raconteuse.  You  would  recognise  too,  I  think,  the  description 
of  your  house,  in  Lady  Roodgold's  Romance.  Indeed,  dear 
Lady  Blessington,  you  must  look  on  everything  I  have  done, 
since  I  first  knew  you,  as  being  partly  your  own  creation,  fa 
never  was  a  mind  so  completely  impressed  upon  another  as  yonn 
upon  mine.     But  all  this  you  know.* 

''  N.  P.  WiLUs." 

*  Hayley,  the  biographer  of  Cowper,  and  sonneteer  of  some  cele- 
brity in  his  day,  and  Miss  Seward,  the  Lichfield  poetess  and  friend  of 
Johnson,  pushed  the  literary  benevolence  of  mutual  laudation  to  a  it- 
markable  extent.  Laudare  pleno  ore  had  so  long  been  a  gratificatioi 
to  each,  that  laudatio  pro  adulatione  became  a  sort  of  necessity  to  the 
joint  interests  of  their  fame.  The  commerce  of  compliment  wai 
something  to  this  effect : 

Puff  me,  dear  Hayley,  I'll  puff  you,  good  master ; 
Praise  me,  oh  Seward  ! — ^you  know  how  I  can  plaster. 
Some  epigram-monger  of  the  labt  century  expressed  his  ideas  on  this 
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"  Charlton^  Thursday  morning,  April  2,  1840. 
"'J.  mu8t  express  to  yon  the  pleasure  I  had  in  making  [  ] 
acquainted  with  you.  She,  like  all  who  approach  you,  having 
formed  an  immediate  and  strong  attachment,  begs  me  to  renew 
her  adieus  to  you,  and  tell  you  how  happy  she  will  be  to  meet 
you  again  on  her  return. 

*'  1  cannot  leave  England  without  hoping,  dear  Lady  Bless- 
ington,  that  I  am  counted  among  your  friends  the  warmest  and 
most  attached.  The  best  part  of  the  many  kind  services  you 
have  rendered  me,  is  the  presumption  it  gives  me  that  you  con- 
sider me  a  friend.  Believe  me,  there  are  few  I  ever  loved  more, 
and  none  whose  remembrance  I  more  covet  when  I  am  absent. 
Once  more,  adieu. 

"  N.  P.  Willis. 

*'  Kindest  remembrance  and  farewell  to  Count  D*Orsay. 
Should  you  see  D'Israeli  soon,  will  you  tell  him  I  still  trust  to 
his  promise  of  visiting  us  on  his  way  to  Niagara  ?" 

"  137,  Regent  Street, 
"  Friday  evening,  January  24,  1846. 
"  After  some  argument,  with  a  reluctant  heart,  I  have  per- 
suaded myself  that  it  is  better  to  say  adieu  to  you  on  paper, 
partly  from  a  fear  that  I  might  not  find  you  alone,  should  I  call 
to-morrow  (my  last  day  in  England)  ;  and  partly  because  my 
visit  to  you  the  other  day  forms  a  sweet  memory,  which  I  would 
not  willingly  risk  overlaying  with  one  less  sympathetic. 

*'  As  a  man  is  economical  with  his  last  sixpence,  I  am  a  miser 
of  what  is  probably  my  last  remembrance  of  you,  believing  as  I 
do,  that  I  shall  never  again  cross  the  Atlantic. 

**  I  unwillingly  forego,  however,  my  expression  of  thanks 
and  happiness  for  your  delightful  reception  of  my  daughter's 

barter  of  the  fine  words  of  flattery  for  the  buttered  parsnips  of  a 
fellow-author's  praise,  thus  : 

"  In  didactic,  epic,  sonnet, 

Mr.  Hayley,  you're  divine  !  ** 
'*  Madam,  take  my  word  upon  it. 

You — yourself  are  all  the  nine  !'* 

N    2 
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visit ;  and  you  were  too  tenderly  human  not  to  value  what  I 
could  tell  you  of  your  impression  on  my  mulatto  servant.  She 
saw  you  to  love  you,  as  any  human  being  would,  who  saw  you 
as  she  did,  without  knowing  the  value  of  rank.  Little  Imogen 
talked  a  great  deal  of  her  visit  when  she  returned,  and  your 
kind  gift  to  her  will  be  treasured. 

"  I  hope,  dear  Lady  Blessington,  that  the  new  though  sad  leaf 
of  life  that  death  has  turned  over  for  you,  will  not  be  left  wkoUy 
vncopied  for  the  world.  You  would  make  so  sweet  a  book,  if 
you  did  but  embody  the  new  spirit  in  which  you  now  think  and 
feel.  Pardon  my  mention  of  it ;  but  I  thought,  while  you  were 
talking  to  me  the  other  day,  as  if  you  could  scarce  be  conscious 
how  with  the  susceptibilities  and  fresh  view  of  genius  you  were 
looking  upon  the  mournful  web  weaving  around  you. 

"  I  leave  here  on  Sunday  morning  for  Portsmouth,  to  embark, 
with  the  most  grateful  feeling  for  the  kindness  with  which  you 
have  renewed  your  friendship  towards  me. 

"  N.  P.  Willis.*' 

"  New  York,  May  8. 
"  In  your  gay  and  busy  life  you  will  scarce  think  me  gone 
when  this  letter  reports  my  arrival  on  the  other  side  of  the  world; 
seven  thousand  miles  of  travel  having  been  accomplished  be- 
tween my  letter  and  myself. 

"  The  bearer  of  this  is  a  person  in  whom  Mrs.  W is  s 

good  deal  interested,  an  American  actress.  I  hope  to  interest 
you  in  her,  and  I  am  sure  you  will  at  a  glance  understand  a 
character  which  has  been  misunderstood  and  misinterpreted  very 
often  by  the  world.  You  may  have  heard  her  name,  for  she  wai 
in  England  some  few  years  since,  and  played  some  melodramatic 
parts  at  one  of  the  theatres ;  but  she  was  then  very  young,  and 
very  ill-directed,  as  well  as  badly  introduced.  She  has  since 
made  great  advances  in  her  art,  and  is  now,  I  think,  a  very  clever 
actress,  or  can  easily  be  made  one,  by  encouragement  and 
judicious  management.  She  is  very  well  off  in  point  of  fortune, 
1  believe,  and  can  afford  to  wait  her  opportunity  to  appear  lo 
advantage  in  England.  There  are  other  circumstances  which 
should  be  told  you,  however,  which  may  come  to  you  in  tbe 
shape  of  malicious  rumour,  but  the  truth  of  which  should,  and 
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will,  commend  her  to  your  pity  and  kindness.  She  is  the  daughter 
of  a  person  of  low  character,  and  has  been  brought  up  by  Tnlgar 
and  stupid  people.  She  is  excessively  handsome  too,  and  widi 
these  elements  of  ruin  she  has  been  considered  easy  prey  by 
most  of  the  roues  who  hare  seen  her  on  the  stage  only ;  my 
unwavering  belief,  however,  and  that  of  the  American  public, 
is,  that  a  more  innocent  girl  to  this  hour  does  not  exist.  She 
has  travelled  all  over  this  immense  country,  playing  everywhere, 
and  has  kept  her  name  free  from  all  reproach,  even  among  the 
young  men  who  have  known  her  most  intimately.  I  think  she 
will  always  do  so,  and  is  a  safe  object  of  interest  and  regard. 
Would  it  be  asking  too  much  to  request  you  to  allow  her  to  call 
on  you,  and  get  your  counsel  as  to  her  theatrical  career  in 
London  ?  She  wants  fame  more  than  money ;  and  with  your 
wide-spreading  influence,  you  can  as  easily  make  her  the  fashion 
as  give  her  advice.  One  glance  at  her  will  show  you  that  she 
is  clever ;  and  a  more  complete  '  bon  enfant,'  midshipman- 
hearted  creature  does  not  exist.  I  am  sure  you  will  like  her ; 
and  if  she  plays  but  tolerably,  her  very  remarkable  beauty  will, 
I  think,  soften  the  critics' judgment,  and  propitiate  her  audience. 
I  introduce  her  to  you  in  the  confident  belief  that  you  will 
think  her,  considering  the  circumstances  by  which  she  has  been 
surrounded,  a  curiosity,  as  well  as  an  object  of  kindly  interest 
and  protection.  I  shall  write  to  Count  D'Orsay  to  beg  him  to 
aid  in  giving  her  a  vogue,  and  on  his  kindness  of  heart  in  auy 
matter  I  know  well  I  can  rely. 

"  N.  P.  Willis." 

"  Dublin,  January  25,  1848. 
''Your  very  kind  note  was  forwarded  to  me  here  by 
Saunders  and  Otley,  and  I  need  scarce  say  it  gave  me  great 
pleasure.  One  of  the  strongest  feelings  of  my  life  was  the 
friendship  you  suffered  me  to  cherish  for  you  when  I  first  came 
to  England ;  and  while  I  have  no  more  treasured  leaf  in  my 
memory  than  the  brilliant  and  happy  hours  I  passed  in  Seamore 
Place,  I  have,  I  assure  you,  no  deeper  regret  than  that  my  in- 
discretion (in  Pencillings)  should  have  checked  the  freedom  of 
my  approach  to  you.  Still  my  attachment  and  admiration  (so 
unhappily  recorded)  are  always  on  the  alert  for  some  trace  that 
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I  am  still  remembered  by  you,  and  so  you  will  easily  lEancy  thit 
the  kind  friendliness  of  your  note  gave  mc  unusual  happiness. 
My  first  pleasure,  when  I  return  to  town,  will  be  to  avail  myself 
of  your  kind  invitation,  and  call  at  Gore  H^ouse. 

*'  By  the  same  post  which  brought  me  your  note,  I  received 
another  &om  America,  signed  '  Lady  Blessington  ;*  and  I  must 
perform  a  promise  to  the  writer  of  it,  at  the  risk  of  your  think- 
ing both  her  and  myself  very  silly,  if  not  intrusive.  She  is 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  girls  I  ever  saw,  and  the  daughter  of 
one  of  our  few  acknowledged  gentry,  a  gentleman  who  lifet 

upon  his  fortune  on  the .     She  chances  to  be  singularly 

like  your  picture  by  L.  Parris,  much  more  like  than  moat  originals 
are  like  their  pictures.  She  has  been  told  of  this  so  often,  and 
complimented  so  much  in  consequence,  that  her  head  is  quite 
turned  (literally  indeed,  for  she  always  sits  in  the  attitude  of  the 
picture),  and  for  two  years  I  have  refused  to  do  what  she  hu 
prevailed  on  me  to  do  at  last,  to  ask  you  to  write  to  her  i !  She 
thinks  of  nothing  but  the  hope  of  procuring  this  honour,  and 
1  positively  think  it  has  become  a  monomania.  So  now  I  have 
put  myself  into  the  '  category  of  bores ;'  but  I  have  discharged 
my  errand,  and  after  you  have  laughed  at  it,  you  will,  I  presume, 
think  no  more  about  it ;  still,  if  you  took  it  into  your  head  to 
gratify  her,  1  should  feel  it  as  a  very  condescending  and  im- 
portant favour  to  myself.  She  is  a  high-spirited,  romantiG,  fear- 
less girl,  tSte  montee  as  you  may  suppose,  but  magnificently 
beautiful ;  and  as  she  has  a  large  fortune,  and  will  probably 
travel  the  first  year  of  her  marriage,  she  would  doubtlew  call 
on  you  soon  in  London,  and  present  her  thanks  very  eloquently. 

Her  name  is  Miss  W ,  of  G H ;  and  if  you  should 

write,  if  you  will  be  kind  enough  to  enclose  the  note  to  me,  I 
will  forward  it. 

"  I  am  in  Ireland,  picking  up  materials  for  one  of  Virtue's 
pictorial  books,  and  next  week  I  go  to  the  Giant's  Causeway,  && 
I  shall  be  in  the  country  perhaps  a  fortnight,  and  in  Londoa 
probably  in  the  course  of  a  month.* 

"  N.  P.  Willis." 

*  I  had  some  conversation  with  Tom  Campbell,  on  ths  subjWet  of  tbc 
above-mentioned  undertaking  of  Willis  "  to  do  Ireland"  for  Mr.  Virtat. 
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"  Manor  House^  Lee,  Kent,  Monday,  18th. 
''  I  enclose  you  a  copy  of  a  letter  I  have  sent  to  Captain 
Marryat,  who  is  abroad.  I  don't  know  whether  you  have  seen 
his  attack,  but  I  have  been  advised  to  print  and  send  to  my 
friends  the  letter  you  now  receive,  while  I  am  waiting  for  his 
answer.  It  will  eventually  be  published,  but  meantime  his 
abuse  rests  on  my  reputation.  1  scarce  regret  his  attack,  since 
it  gives  me  an  opportunity,  once  for  all,  of  meeting  these  mat- 
ters in  a  tangible  shape ;  and  once  for  all,  1  shall  carry  the 
point  well  through. 

*'  I  have  written  quietly,  and  given  Marryat  an  opportunity 
to  explain,  which  I  hope  he  will  do ;  but  an  explanation  I  must 
have.  Pray  write  me  your  opinion  of  my  document,  for  I  am 
not  much  skilled  in  this  kind  of  correspondence. 

"  N.  P.  Willis.** 

**  I  send  you  a  rough  draft  of  my  idea  for  Lady  Bucking- 
ham's picture.  If  you  think  it  will  do,  I  will  elaborate  it 
before  you  want  it ;  it  is  at  present  a  little  indistinct. 

'*  Fonblanque  has  written  me  a  note,  which,  without  giving  me 
ground  for  a  quarrel,  is  very  unjustifiable,  I  think.  Another 
friend  of  yours  has  written  me  too,  and  a  more  temperate,  just 
(though  severe),  and  gentlemanly  letter  I  never  read.  He  gives 
me  no  quarter ;  but  I  like  him  the  better  for  having  written  it, 

Campbell  worked  himself  into  one  of  his  fits  of  red-hot  wrath,  at  the 
idea  of  an  American  making  a  run  over  to  Dublin,  and  taking  on  him 
to  enlighten  an  English  public  on  so  extensive  a  subject  as  the  history, 
antiqaities,  monuments,  manners  and  customs  of  the  people  of  Ireland. 
•'What  could  he  know  of  Ireland?  How  could  any  American  know 
anything  about  it  ?**  On  occasions  of  this  sort,  I  was  accustomed  to  add 
a  little  fuel  to  the  fire  of  the  poet's  amusing  outbursts  of  anger,  excited 
very  often  without  any  apparently  sufficient  provocation.  I  defended  the 
undertaking  of  Mr.  Willis,  and  the  selection  of  an  American  for  it,  on 
the  ground  that  he  was  naturally  free  from  English  prejudices,  and  a 
stranger  to  Irish  feelings  in  general,  and  had  actually  been  studjring 
Ireland,  politically,  socially,  and  topographically,  upwards  of  fourteen 
days  on  the  spot.  **  Fourteen  days  ?"  exclaimed  Campbell ;  '*  all  the 
knowledge  he  possesses  of  Ireland  might  have  been  acquired  in  four- 
teen hours.'' 
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and  he  makes  me  tenfold  more  ashamed  of  those  silly  and 
starred  letters. 

"  I  shall  soon  have  the  pleasure  to  see  you,  I  trast^  and 
main^  dear  Lady  Bleasington^  ever  faithfully  yours^ 

«  N.  P.  WiLus. 
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This  gentleman,  the  son  of  a  well-known  dramatist,  c 
his  principal  literary  celebrity  to  a  remarkable  work,  wl 
attracted  a  good  deal  of  attention  a  few  years  ago,  enii 
"  Miserrimus." 

Mr.  Reynolds  was  rather  an  amateur  in  Uterature  thi 
professor.     In  his  hands  "  The  Keepsake "    made  its 
appearance — the  first  and  last  of  the  tribe  of  Annuals — i 
thirty  years  ago.     He  continued  to  edit  4t  till  the  year  II 
when  Mrs.   Norton  became  editress.     In  1837,  Lady  I 
Wortley  became  editress.     For  many  years,  Mr.  R^ 
resided  on  the  Continent,  and,  for  some  time,  in  Jfl 
He  died  at  Fontainebleau,  in  1850.    A  lady,  who  was 
acquainted    with    the    friends    of    Lady    Blessington, 
speaks  of  Mr.  Reynolds : — 

''  He  was  a  man  of  very  kind  heart  and  generous  d 
sition,  hospitable,  obliging,  and  very  true  in  his  fiiends 
but  extremely  eccentric,  and  especially  so  during  the  1 
years  of  his  life.  His  extreme  sensibiUty  and  nervous 
ceptibility  had  so  augmented  with  years  and  ailments,  tb 
lived  latterly  with  his  family,  wholly  retired  from  the  iff 
His  last  illness  was  long,  and  of  painful  suffering.  He 
very  highly  educated,  and  well  informed,  and  had  a  good  ki 
ledge  and  excellent  taste  in  painting  and  music,  though 
a  performer  in  either  art.  He  versified  gracefully,  but 
prose  writings  partook  much,  in  general,  of  a  foroed  f 
and  a  fantastic  humour.     He  has  lefl  a  young  wife,  who 
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DDC  of  the  most  perfect  models  I  ever  saw  of  conjugal  affec- 
tion, obedience,  attention,  patience,  and  devotion,  whom  he 
liad  known  from  her  childhood,  and  whose  education  he  had 
niperintended." 

fROM  p.  MANSELL   REYNOLDS,  ESQ.,   TO   LADY    BLESSINGTON. 

"  Hillan  House,  St.  Helen's,  Jersey,  March,  1847. 

"My  dear  Lady  Blessington, 
"  Afler  having  so  recently  seen  you,  and  being  so  power- 
Uljr  and  so  painfully  under  the  influence  of  a  desire  never 
igain  to  place  the  sea  between  me  and  yourself  and  circle,  I 
ieel  almost  provoked  to  find  how  much  this  place  suits  me  in 
ifcry  physical  respect.  But  truth  is  truth,  and  certainly  I  feel 
hat  this  place  is  made  for  me !  for  illness  has  effected  greater 
QToads  on  my  strength,  than  'all  the  doctors  in  the  land'  can 
!ver  repair. 

"You  and  Count  D'Orsay  speak  kindly  and  cheerfully  to 
oe ;  but  I  am  une  malade  imaginaire,  for  I  do  not  fear  death ;  on 
he  contrary,  1  rather  look  to  it  as  my  only  hope  of  secure  and 
Mting  tranquillity. 

"  In  the  lull  which  has  hitherto  accompanied  my  return  to 
lus  delicious  climate,  I  have  had  time  and  opportunity  for 
Biple  retrospection,  and  I  find  that  we  have  both  laid  in  a  stock 
>f  regard  for  Count  D'Orsay  which  is  immeasurable  :  anybody 
0  good-natured  and  so  kind-hearted  I  never  before  saw ;  it 
eems  to  me  that  it  should  be  considered  an  inestimable  pri- 
ilege  to  live  in  his  society.  When  you  write  to  me,  pray  be 
t)od  enough  to  acquaint  me  whether  you  have  been  told  ver- 
•^tim  what  a  lady  said  on  the  subject ;  for  praise  so  natural, 
^arty,  and  agreeable  was  never  before  uttered  in  a  soliloquy, 
''luch  her  speech  really  was,  though  I  was  present  at  the  time. 

**  At  the  risk  of  repeating,  I  really  must  tell  it  to  you.  After 
ount  D'Orsay's  departure  from  our  house,  there  was  a  pause, 
hen  it  was  broken,  by  her  exclaiming,  *  What  a  very  nice  man  !* 
assented  in  my  own  mind,  but  I  was  pursuing  also  a  chain  of 
bought  of  my  own,  and  I  made  no  audible  reply.     Our  rumi- 
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nations  then  proceeded,  when  mine  were  once  more  internxpCec 
by  her  saying, '  In  fact,  he  is  the  nicest  man  I  ever  saw.* 

"  This  is  a  pleasant  avowal  to  me,  I  thought,  but  still  I  coaU 
not  refrain  from  admitting  that  she  was  right.  Then  again,  fin 
a  third  time,  the  mental  machinery  of  both  went  to  work  in 
silence,  until  that  of  the  lady  reached  a  neplus  ultra  stage  of 
admiration,  and  she  ejaculated  in  an  ecstasy,  *  Indeed  he  ii  the 
nicest  man  that  can  possibly  be !' 

**The  progress  of  this  unconsciously  expressed  panegyric 
from  the  modest  positive,  to  the  rhapsodical  superlati? e,  struck 
me  as  being  extremely  amusing ;  and  I  only  now  derive  pleasme 
from  repeating  it  to  you,  because  it  is  literally  true,  and  utte^ 
unembellished  by  me. 

"  I  have  written  to  Heath  on  the  subject  of  the  '  Rojil' 
Book  of  Beauty,  to  endeavour  to  dissuade  him  from  the  oieit 
an  epithet  so  vulgarized,  and  to  induce  him  to  substitute  &8 
word  '  Regal.'  Ever  entirely  putting  aside  your  associstki 
with  a  title  in  such  bad  taste. 

'*  With  our  kindest  and  most  affectionate  reg^ds  to  yotndf 
and  Count  D'Orsay,  and  also  to  the  Miss  Powers, 

"  Believe  me,  my  dear  Lady  Blessington, 

"  Always  most  faithfully  yours, 

^  "  Manskll  Bbtnolds.* 

"  St.  Helen's,  March  80, 18^ 
*'  What  has  been  determined  with  regard  to  the  Ammab! 
will  they  be  continued  ?  If  they  be,  and  you  still  think  that  I 
am  capable  of  rendering  you  any  assistance,  it  is  scarcely  ne- 
cessary for  me  to  state,  that  I  am  now,  as  always,  considenlilf 
at  your  service. 

"  Only  the  other  day  I  was  re-reading  one  of  your  last  bb* 
graphics,  and  I  repeat  to  you,  what  I  previously  stated,  Alt 
the  improvement  you  have  made  in  the  art  and  tone  of  efl«* 
position,  since  I  first  had  the  pleasure  and  honour  of  beooonV 
acquainted  with  you,  is  really  wonderfuL 

''MAlfSXLL   RSTNOUM.* 
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CHAPTER  VIL 

THOMAS    MOORE,   ESQ. 

Moore's  intimacy  with  Lord  Blessington  commenced  so  early 
n  1806.  His  Lordship's  taste  for  private  theatricals,  and 
Moore's  talent  for  epilogue  writing  and  lyrical  composition, 
led  to  their  first  acquaintance.  Moore  refers  in  his  diaries  to 
his  early  theatrical  acquaintance  with  Lord  Mountjoy. 

In  the  Dublin  "  Evening  Herald  "  of  August  26,  1806,  we 
find  the  following  account  of  the  theatricals  at  Lord  Mount- 
joy's  residence  on  the  Mountjoy  Forest  estate,  in  the  county 
of  Tyrone,  near  Omagh.  "  Lord  Mountjoy  has  seceded  from 
the  Kilkenny  theatricals,  and  has  opened  a  splendid  theatre  at 
Omagh.  Fuller  is  acting  manager,  Mrs.  Moore,  Mrs.  Chal- 
mers, and  Mrs.  Fullam,  are  among  the  actresses." 

Moore,  in  the  introduction  to  Longmans'  8vo.  edition  of 
his  poems  (1840),  mentions  his  schoolmaster,  Samuel  Whyte, 
heing  in  request  among  the  fashionables  of  Dublin  and  its 
neighbourhood,  as  a  manager  of  the  private  theatricals,  and  a 
great  encourager  of  a  taste  for  acting  among  his  pupils. 

**In  this  line,"  says  Moore,  "  I  was  long  his  favourite  show 
scholar ;"  and  among  the  play-bills  embodied  in  his  volume, 
to  illustrate  the  occasions  of  his  own  prologues  and  epilogues, 
there  is  one  of  a  play  got  up  in  the  year  1790,  at  Lady  Bor- 
'^wes'  private  theatricals  in  Dublin,  where,  among  the  items 
^f  the  evening's  entertainment,  is  "  an  Epilogue,  A  Squeeze 
«<  St  PauVs,  Master  Moore." 
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Some  curious  particulars  of  Moore's  early  life  were  given 
to  me  in  Wexford,  about  two  years  ago,  by  an  old  lady,  t 
Miss  Mary  Doyle,  a  relative  of  the  poet,  then  in  her  seventy* 
eighth  year,  and  now  in  eternity.  Miss  Doyle  stated,  ha 
mother's  name  was  Kate  Corrin ;  she  was  a  first  cousin  of 
Tom  Moore's  mother,  who  was  a  Miss  Anastasia  Codd ;  ha 
father,  Thomas  Codd,  was  in  the  provision  trade,  and  kept  t 
slaughter-house  in  the  Corn-Market.  (The  house  still  exists 
and  is  now  a  public-house,  called  the  Ark.)* 

Immediately  after  the  marriage  of  Mr.  Moore  with  Kfia 
Codd,  they  went  to  reside  in  Dublin.  Mr.  Moore  was  not  t 
Wexford  man.  A  few  years  later.  Miss  Doyle  went  up  fitni 
Wexford  to  live  with  the  Moores,  and  she  lived  many  yem 
with  the^family,  about  ten  or  twelve  "  oflf  and  on,"  upon  seveial 
occasions.  She  remembers  Tom's  bed,  when  he  was  a  mm 
boy,  being  covered  with  scraps  of  poetry,  pinned  on  the  cor* 
tains  "  all  over  them."  Tom  spent  very  little  of  his  early  days 
in  Wexford,  but  when  about  the  age  of  twelve  yens,  went 
down  on  a  visit  to  Mrs.  Scallion,  a  relation. 

Tom's  earliest  passion  was  for  his  cousin.  Miss  Mary  Dojk 
He  was  in  the  habit  of  writing  verses  in  praise  of  her  (she  wm 
about  seventeen  years  of  age  at  the  time) ;  and  some  oftki 
verses  he  wrote  on  her,  and  addressed  to  her,  were  pubUMi 
in  some  Magazines. 

This  was  the  substance  of  Miss  Doyle's  statement ;  and  on 
the  next  occasion  of  my  visiting  Wexford,  and  calling  at  iicr 
place  of  residence,  with  the  view  of  making  some  fiirtiMr 
inquiries,  I  found  she  had  died  the  day  before,  namely,  on  tiM 
29th  of  November,  1852. 

The  lady  in  whose  house  she  died,  Mrs.  Mary  FVanoei 

*  At  the  death  of  Thomas  Codd,  the  business  was  carried  on  hf 
John  Richards ;  after  Richards'  death,  hy  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Hsnloi, 
and  she  was  succeeded  by  the  present  proprietor,  who  keeps  a  imI 

public -house. 
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Richards,  a  niece  of  the  old  lady,  informed  me  that  Miss  Doyle 
was  a  person  of  strict  veracity,  and  of  the  highest  character. 
Whatever  she  said  about  being  the  object  of  the  boyish  fancies 
of  Tom  Moore,  and  the  subject  of  many  of  his  amatory  poems, 
there  could  be  no  doubt  .of  the  fact.  And  even  in  her  ex- 
treme old  age,  it  gratified  her  to  be  reminded  of  it ;  and  of 
the  influence  of  her  attractions — "  for  she  was  a  great  beauty 
in  her  youthful  days." 

But  the  strange  part  of  the  matter  is,  that  Moore,  in  his 
diary,  though  very  circumstantial  in  his  details  respecting  his 
boyhood,  and  the  persons  who  frequented  his  father's  house, 
and  hb  early  penchants  too,  and  especially  for  a  Miss  Hannah 
Byrne,  who  was  a  good  deal  at  his  father's  house,  and  to  whom 
he  addressed  amatory  poems — he  says  his  first — never  men- 
tions his  fair  cousin,  Miss  Mary  Doyle,  at  all,  her  residing 
many  years  at  his  father's  house,  nor  alludes  to  the  fact  of  his 
addressing  verses  to  her  on  various  occasions.  Could  he  have 
confounded  the  name  of  Hannah  Byrne,  an  early  acquaintance 
of  his  family,  with  hers,  in  a  remarkable  reference  to  his  first 
love? 

In  his  diary,  (vol.  i.  p.  22,  of  the  Memoirs  by  Lord  John 
Russell),  he  speaks  of  a  Miss  Hannah  Byrne,  who  was  a  good 
deal  at  the  house  of  his  parents  in  his  early  days,  to  whom  he 
addressed  his  first  amatory  effusions,  and  addressed  her  as  Zelia, 
signing  himself  Romeo ;  the  first  of  these  which  he  published, 
appeared  in  1793,  in  the  Dublin  "Anthologia  Hibemica" 
Magazine. 

On  referring  to  the  October  number  of  that  periodical,  I 
find  the  following  lines,  which  were  the  first  poetic  effusion  of 
Moore  that  appeared  in  print.  They  were  written  at  his 
father's  residence  in  Aungier  Street,  Dublin.  They  not  only 
possess  considerable  beauty,  but  are  singularly  prophetic  of 
the  chord  which  he  has  struck  with  such  delightful  effect  in 
afler-years : — 
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TO  ZELIA. 

"  'Tis  true  my  muse  to  love  inclines. 
And  wreaths  of  Cypria's  myrtle  twines ; 
Quits  all  inspiring  lofty  views, 
And  chaunts  what  Nature's  gifts  inftise ; 
Timid  to  try  the  mountain's  height. 
Beneath  she  strays,  retir'd  from  sight ; 
Careless,  culling  amorous  flowers. 
Or  quaffing  mirth  in  Bacchus'  bowers. 
When  first  she  raised  her  simplest  lays. 
In  Cupid's  never-ceasing  praise. 
The  god  a  faithful  promise  gave — 

That  never  should  she  feel  love's  stings. 
Never  to  barning  passion  be  a  slave. 

But  feel  the  purer  joy  thy  friendship  brings." 

When  Lord  Blessington  removed  to  London,  and  was » 
tablished  in  St.  James's  Square,  in  the  latter  part  <rf  ISM, 
or  beginning  of  1821,  Moore  renewed  his  acquaintance  iridi 
his  Lordship,  and  made  that  of  Lady  Blessington.  Hewiia 
frequent  and  a  favourite  visitor  there.  In  Lady  Blessingtoo's 
journals,  while  residing  in  Paris,  we  find  many  referencet  ti 
the  pleasure  she  recived  in  renewed  intimacy  with  Moora;  and 
at  a  later  period,  Mr.  Willis  has  made  the  world  pretty  fiimilitf 
with  the  peculiar  charm  of  Moore's  society  and  ooDVcnalioi 
in  Seamore  Place. 

There  is  a  dash  of  genius,  and  much  graphic  truth  in  tb 
following  slight  sketch  of  Moore  by  a  man  of  kindred  genial 
— B.  R.  Haydon. 

*^  Met  Moore  at  dinner,  and  spent  a  very  pleasant  dm 
hours.  He  told  his  stories  with  a  hit  or-nuss  air,  as  if  aoan* 
tomed  to  people  of  rapid  apprehension.  It  being  aslud  d 
Paris  who  they  would  have  as  a  godfather  for  RotbichiU'i 
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ch3d, '  Talleyrand/  said  a  FreDchman.  '  Pourqum^  Monsieur  ? 
Parcequ'il  est  le  moins  Chretien  possible.' 

'*  Moore  is  a  delightful,  gay,  voluptuous,  refined,  natural 
creature ;  infinitely  more  unaffected  than  Wordsworth ;  not 
blunt  and  uncultivated  like  Chantrey,  or  bilious  and  shivering 
Kke  Campl)ell.  No  affectation,  but  a  true,  refined,  delicate, 
frank  poet,  with  sufficient  air  of  the  world  to  prove  his  fashion, 
sufficient  honesty  of  manner  to  show  fashion  has  not  corrupted 
ius  native  taste ;  making  allowance  for  prejudices  instead  of 
condemning  them,  by  which  he  seemed  to  have  none  himself: 
tiever  talking  of  his  own  works,  from  intense  consciousness 
that  everybody  else  did  ;  while  Wordsworth  is  always  talking 
i>f  his  own  productions,  from  apprehension  that  they  are  not 
enough  matter  of  conversation.  Men  must  not  be  judged 
oo  hardly ;  success  or  failure  will  either  destroy  or  better  the 
inest  natural  parts.  Unless  one  had  heard  Moore  tell  the 
ibove  story  of  Talleyrand,  it  would  have  been  impossible  to 
onceive  the  air  of  half-suppressed  impudence,  the  delicate, 
ight-horse  canter  of  phrase  with  which  the  words  floated  out 
f  his  sparkling  Anacreontic  mouth."* 

One  of  Moore's  happiest  efforts  of  an  anecdotal  kind  was 
tis  relation  of  a  scene  of  a  very  extraordinary  description, 
?hich  was  witnessed  by  the  Editor : — 

In  1836,  I  dined  with  Moore  in  Dublin,  at  a  large  party, 
>f  upwards  of  twenty  persons,  many  of  whom  were  dis- 
inguished  intellectual  people.  At  dinner  I  sat  between 
ikfoore  and  a  barrister,  not  remarkable  for  talent,  but 
tiighly  respected :  an  amiable,  inoffensive,  meek,  well-man- 
nered, gentlemanly,  good-humoured  person,  naturally  timid 
and  retiring,  and  rather  advanced  in  years,  whose  name  was 
Cornelius,  but  was  no  centurion  ;  and  though  familiarly  called 
Con,  by  his  intimate  friends,  was  never  supposed  to  be  a  de- 

*  Autobiography  of  B.  R.  Haydon^ 
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scendant  of  him — "  of  the  hundred  fights."  On  the  oppo 
side,  near  the  head  of  the  table,  sat  an  importantJooh 
personage,  tall,  gaunt,  and  bony,  once  evidently  of  beronl 
strength  and  stature,  now  bent  and  somewhat  shrunken, 
still  of  formidable  breadth  of  shoulders  and  size  of  handi 
one  might  be  allowed  to  use  that  expression  in  speaking 
such  enormous  appendages  to  human  wrists.  This  porl 
tous-looking  gentleman,  of  a  grim  aspect  and  a  gruff  n 
was  the  redoubtable  Tom,  commonly  spoken  of  as  a  youi 
brother  of  Jack  the  Giant-Killer.  Tom  was  the  represent! 
of  a  class  now  happily  defunct  in  Ireland — the  Sir  Ld 
OTrigger  school,  of  pleasure-loving,  reckless,  rdUdd 
elderly  gentlemen  of  good  family,  who  always  went  intosoc 
on  full  cock,  and  generally  went  off^  leaving  some  strih 
proofs  of  their  valour,  and  the  value  they  set  on  their  < 
opinions,  behind  them — men  of  a  great  fame  for  fighi 
duels,  of  indisputable  authority  in  all  controversies  conoen 
hair-triggers,  and  matters  of  etiquette  in  affairs  of  honour 
pacing  the  ground,  and  placing  a  friend  well  on  it ;  oq 
judges  of  prime  port  and  claret,  flaming  patriots  after  db 
greatly  disposed  to  be  oratorical  and  tuneful,  and  with  a  aE 
dash  of  sedition  in  their  songs  and  speeches.  He  belonge 
that  school  whose  disciples,  like  the  good  Master  Shallow 
former  times,  as  they  grow  old,  remember  ^^  the  mad  days  i 
they  have  spent,"  when  they  were  "  such  swinge  buckkn 
all  the  Inns  of  Court/'  and  "  heard  the  chimes  at  night," 
**  drew  a  good  long  bow,  and  shot  a  good  shoot*' — vetei 
who  had  seen  much  service  in  the  fields  with  the  houndsi  i 
the  fox  and  the  hare,  and  in  the  hunt  elsewhere,  after  ol 
game,  in  their  early  days,  **  when  the  watchword  was  ^  Hi 
boys !'  "  lustv  fellows  once,  "  who  would  have  done  any  thi 
and  roundly  too,"  but  who,  in  their  latter  years,  *'  po(Nreaqiii 
in  the  county,"  and  justices  of  the  peace,  begin  to  think,  * 
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th  is  certain,  that  all  must  die  ;"  all  their  "  old  friends  are 
d;"  and  then,  being  dejected,  and  becoming  sanctimonious, 
diy  take  the  interests  of  religion  and  the  state  under  their 
nediate  protection,  and  ultimately  obtain  some  celebrity  as 
wOiolie  notabilities,  "  voteens,  suffering  loyalists,"  and  arbi- 
I  of  all  matters  in  controversy  in  society  affecting  their 
Dions  of  what  is  genteel,  pious,  or  well  affected  to  the  con- 
ution,  and  the  Hanoverian  succession,  as  established  in  the 
use  of  Bruns^^ick. 

Moore  had  been  particularly  joyous  and  brilliant  in  conver- 
m  during  dinner.  The  doth  was  removed,  the  contagion 
his  wit  and  humour  had  spread  around  him,  the  dullest 
rson  in  company  had  become  animated,  every  one  had  some 
eedote  to  tell.  Poor  Con,  the  barrister,  the  mildest  and  most 
nnless  of  men,  told  a  story  of  Father  O'Leary  and  the 
otestant  Bishop  of  his  diocese,  dining  together,  and  joking 
a  point  of  discipline,  the  gist  of  the  story  being  some  face- 
ts observation  of  the  prelate,  which  had  been  taken  in  jest, 
id  had  been  enjoyed  as  a  joke  by  Father  O'Leary  himself, 
wybody  at  table  laughed  at  the  story  but  one  pei-son, 
id  that  unpleased  and  very  unpleasant  individual  was  Tom, 
bo  looked  unutterable  things,  the  obvious  meaning  of  which 
88,  "  Shall  we  have  incision  ?"  "  Shall  we  imbrue  ?"  "  Have 
B  not  hiren  here  ?"  **  Now  let  the  welkin  roar !"  "  Now  for 
goodly  tumult !" 

Slowly,  and  with  alarming  solemnity  of  aspect,  the  fire- 
iter  of  former  times  was  seen  rising  up,  supporting  his 
^t  bulk  on  the  knuckles  of  both  hands  planted  on  the 
ble.far  inwards  towards  the  centre,  and  stretching  his  great 
>ny  frame  across  decanters  and  glasses  in  a  most  formidable 
manner,  in  the  direction  of  the  unhappy  Cornelius,  who  looked 
^ccedingly  astonished  and  alarmed.  Moore  gazed  around 
m  on  the  faces  of  the  guests  inquiringly,  and,  if  he  dared  to 
VOL.    III.  o 
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speak,  would  evidently  have  asked — what  the  deuce  was  the 
meaning  of  the  coming  row  ?  The  generality  of  the  guab 
awaited  the  explosion,  as  if  a  thunderbolt  was  about  to  AD  on 
the  head  of  the  petrified  barrister.  Tom  took  a  minute  or 
two  to  fix  himself  in  his  terrible  position,  and  to  concentnie 
his  fiery  glances  and  scathing  fix)wns  on  the  pale  and  ahrinkiig 
victim,  the  iU-starred  Con.  Not  a  word  was  spoken,  but  a 
hollow,  grumbling  noise  could  be  distinguished,  a  kindof  |i»> 
face  to  a  horrid  growl  —  "  mugitus  labyrinthi** — such  i 
grumble  as  a  sick  giant,  in  the  recesses  of  some  deep  caveniy 
might  be  expected  to  utter,  in  extremity ;  and  now  the  bil- 
lowing of  the  mountain  of  a  man  marvellously  diatemperai  bj 
choler,  commenced  in  good  earnest  His  volcanic  taj 
thus  disembogued  in  a  torrent  of  incoherent  threats^  deonn- 
ciations,  and  invective. 

'*  How  dar  you  speak  disrespectfully  of  the  deigr  of  ay 
church  P  How  dar  you  do  it,  sir  ?  I  say,  God,  how  dar  jw 
insult  my  religion  ?" 

Poor  Con,  terror-stricken,  held  up  his  hands  implariDgif, 
and,  in  most  tremulous  accents,  vainly  protested  he  meant  do 
offence  whatever  to  the  faith  or  feelings  of  any  man,  wooni^ 
or  child  in  Christendom. 

"  How  dar  you,  Con — tell  me  what  you  mean  f  Howiv 
you  attempt  to  interrupt  me  ?  You  had  the  baaencas,  Cos, 
and  you  know  it,  sir,  to  insult  the  ministers  of  my  rdjgioa 
How  dar  you  deny  the  cowardly  attack,  sir  ?" 

Con,  pale  as  death,  but  with  no  better  success  than  brfm 
made  another  imploring  appeal  to  be  allowed  to  deny  the  al- 
leged insult. 

*'  There  was  a  time,  Con,  when,  with  this  hand  [liftipgiv 
right  arm  as  he  spoke,  clenching  his  fist,  and  shaking  it  vehi- 
montly  across  the  table  at  his  victim] — there  was  a  timeiCoa» 
and  well  you  know  it,  when  I  would  have  mashed  you  ftr  tU* 
outrage.     But  I  scorn  you  too  much  to  take  any  other  t^ 
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dus  slight  notice  of  your  hcmoiis  affiencr  igiiiksl  friijtJMi^ 
Mcred  and  profiuM  !** 

Frowning  awfiilfy,  tfae  iufigmnt  doimnne  n  iwiwri  fab 
teat,  and  the  dbmayed  banister,  vfao  began  lo  plnck  np  fab 
qmraga  froos  the  moment  Tom  declared  his  cxoess  of  scaoni 
fmvcnted  him  firom  havii^  reooone  to  actml  liokooe.  began 
to  ait  up  m<H«  perpendicular^  in  hb  chair,  for,  preiioashr  to 
that,  he  had  been  sinkii^  gradaaUr,  fiMfii^  a«aj  before  the 
&oe  of  his  infuriated  assailant's  overwhelming  wnth,  untQ  it 
was  to  be  feared  he  would  eventual^  have  sfipped  down 
altogether  from  bis  seat,  and  sunk  under  the  table. 

SileQoe  r^gned;  the  guests  looked  at  one  another,  dis- 
creetly hokfing  their  tongues ;  Moore  seemed  to  be  exceed- 
ingly annoyed.  After  a  little  time,  he  whispered  to  me 
to  follow  him,  and,  to  the  great  disappointment  of  the 
company,  he  rose  befinie  any  of  the  guests  had  stirred,  and 
took  his  departure.  I  joined  him,  and  the  first  words  he 
uttered  when  we  were  in  the  street,  were  the  following : — *'  So 
disgusting  an  exhibition  I  never  witnessed  in  my  life." 

We  went  to  the  theatre ;  it  was  a  command  night,  and 
Lord  and  Lady  Mulgrave  were  there  io  state.     Moore  was 
soon  recognized  by  the  audience,  and  greeted  with  loud  cheers 
and  plaudits.     After  a  short  time,  one  of  the  aides-de-camp 
eame  to  the  box  where  we  were  sitting,  and  convejed  an  in- 
vitation to  Moore  to  sup  with  his  Excellency  at  the  vice-regal 
lodge.     Moore  then  accompanied  the  aide-de-camp  to  the  box 
of  the  vice-regal  party,  and  on  his   appearance   there,   the 
cheering  for  him  was  renewed.     He  returned  to  the  box  I  was 
in  before  his  Excellency  made  his  exit,  and  brought  me  an  in- 
vitation from  Lord  Mulgrave  (whom  I  had  the  honour  of 
knowing  in  Jamaica)  to  the  supper-party  that  night  at  the 
1^.    I  accompanied  Moore  to  that  entertainment,  one  of 
ttie,  roost    agreeable  parties  1   ever  enjoyed.       Among  the 
piests  at  supper  were  Lord  and  Lady  Cloncurry,  the  Lord  who 
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was  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower  in  1798,  and  his  hdj 
near  relative  of  the  foully-murdered  Sir  Ekiward  Crosbii 
Guy  Campbell,  and  his  lady,  the  eldest  daughter  of 
Edward  Fitzgerald ;  Thomas  Moore,  the  historian  of  the 
lord ;  and  the  humble  individual,  who,  a  little  later,  wi 
author  of  **  The  Lives  and  Times  of  the  United  Irishi 
There  were  present  also  Miss  Ellen  Tree,  Mr.  Macreadjf 
Sir  Philip  Crampton. 

If  the  ghosts  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  of  the  goo 
times  of  the  Orange  regime,  in  the  Castle  and  the  Tioe 
Lodge,  and  the  unhappy  shades  of  William  Saurin  and 
Manners,  could  only  have  come  up  and  gazed  that  nigl 
the  company  by  whom  the  Viceroy  was  surrounded 
amongst  whom  there  was  not  one  purple  marksman,  or  i 
sentative  of  an  Orange  lodge,  how  shocked  they  would 
been.  Moore,  that  night,  sang  and  played  several  of  hii 
beautiful  melodies,  in  his  own  most  exquisite  style — nion 
one  that  had  reference  to  persons  who  had  figured  ii 
stormy  affairs  of  1798 — songs  which  brought  tears  inl 
eyes  of  the  daughter  of  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald. 

LETTERS   FROM   THOMAS   MOORE   TO   Lia>Y   BLESSINGl 

*•  Sloperton  Cottage,  Defi 
November  18,  1829. 
"  My  i>ear  Lady  Blessinoton, 
"  It  is  now  six  months  since  (after  a  conversation  with 
John  Russell  about  you)  I  exclaimed,  *  Well,  I  shall  pod 
write  to  Lady  Blessington  to-morrow  !*     Whether  I  hate 
my  word,  you  and  the  postman  know  but  too  well.  Thefiu 
live,  as  usual,  in  such  a  perpetual  struggle  between  what 
to  do  and  what  I  ought  to  do  (though  communing  wid 
would  come  under  both  these  heads) — ^between  junketing  a 
and  scribbling  at  home,  that  for  any  thing  but  the  desk  to 
dinner-table,  I  am  not  left  a  single  instant  of  time. 

**  In  addition  to  our  neighbours  at  Bowood,  we  have 
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itely,  their  relatives,  the  Fieldings,  who  have  settled  themselves 
ear  us;  and  having  some  very  pretty  girls  for  daughters 
things  I  have  not  yet  lost  my  taste  for), — they  contrive,  with 
rnsic,  visits,  &c.,  to  disturb  me  not  a  little. 

"  I  have  had  but  one  short  glimpse  of  Mrs.  Purves  for  the 
ist  year,  as  she  has  taken  flight  to  some  distant  and  outlandish 
(lace  (called  Fulham,  I  believe),  to  which  a  thorough  taum 
nn  (such  as  I  always  am  for  the  few  weeks  I  stay  there)  could 
erer,  even  with  the  help  of  the  *  march  of  intellect,'  think  of 
rriring.     I  wish  she  would  return  into  the  civilized  world,  for 

miss  her  very,  very  much,  I  assure  you.  To  talk  of  you  and  old 
imes — of  those  two  dazzling  faces  I  saw  popped  out  of  the  hotel 
rindows  in  Sackville  Street— of  the  dance  to  the  piper  at  Rich- 
Qond,  &c.  &c.  All  this  is  delightful  to  remember,  and  to  talk 
ibout,  and  if  ever  '  we  three  meet  again,'  we  shall  have  a  regular 
mi  of  it. 

"Lord  John  Russell  told  me  (and  this  I  own  was  one  of  the 
easons  of  my  above-mentioned  fruitless  ejaculations)  that  you 
aw  a  good  deal  of  Lord  Byron  during  his  last  days  in  Italy, 
md  that  you  mentioned  some  anecdotes  of  him,  (his  bursting 
nto  tears  as'  he  lay  on  the  sofa,  &c.),  which  he  (Lord  John) 
hought  might  be  very  interestingly  introduced  into  my  life  of 
lim.  He  also  told  me  that  you  had  some  verses  addressed  to 
Yourself  by  Lord  Byron,  which  were  very  pretty  and  graceful, 
n  short,  in  every  way  worthy  of  this  subject. 

"  Now,  my  dear  Lady  Blessington,  if  you  have  anything  like 
he  same  cordial  remembrances  of  old  times  that  I  have — if  ever 
he  poet  (or  the  piper)  found  favour  in  your  ears,  sit  down  in- 
tantly  and  record  for  me,  as  only  a  woman  can  record,  every 
>*rticular  of  your  acquaintance  with  Byron,  from  first  to  last, 
lou  may  depend  upon  what  you  write  never  meeting  any  eye 
*ut  my  own,  and  you  will  oblige  me  more  than  I  have  time  at 
lus  moment  to  tell  you. 

''Above  all,  too,  do  not  forget  the  verses,  which  will  be 
oubly  precious,  as  written  by  him  and  on  you. 

**  Lord  Lansdowne  told  me,  some  time  ago,  that  he  had  had 

letter  from  Lord  Blessington,  which  gave,  I  was  sorry  to 
ear,  but  little  hopes  of  seeing  either  him  or  you  in  England. 
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My  most  sincere  and  cordial  regards  to  him,  and  beliere  ne, 
ever, 

"  My  dear  Lady  Blessington, 

"  Faithfully  yours, 

**  Thomas  Moou 
**  I  hope  to  hear  that  you  liked  my  iBstpioui  ttory;  itbi 
heen  very  successful.*' 

"  Sloperton  Cottage,  Deiiies, 
"July  4,  1828. 

"  My  dear  Lady  Blcssinqton, 

"  Having  been  some  days  away  from  home,  I  did  not  receive 
your  kind  letter  till  yesterday ;  and  I  am  just  now  so  sorroiuided 
with  shoals  of  letters,  all  gaping  for  answers,  that  I  have  not  a 
minute  to  spare  for  more  than  just  to  say.  How  charmed  I  wtt 
to  hear  from  you ;  how  comforted  1  feel  in  the  thought  thiK 
you  are  even  so  much  nearer  to  me,  and  how  delighted  I  dioiild 
be  (if  such  a  dream  was  but  within  the  sphere  of  possibility  jttil 
now)*  to  run  over  to  you  for  a  week  or  two.     However,  whi 
knows  ?  as  the  old  woman  said,  who  expected  a  priie  in  Ae 
lottery,  though  she  had  no  ticket :  '  sure  nothing's  toipoaflik 
to  God.'     I  will,  therefore,  hope ;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  pnf 
send  me  the  promised  packet,  directing,  imder  eoTer,  todie 
Honourable    Frederick   Byng   (our    dearly-beloved    Poodk^ 
Foreign  Office,  Downing  Street. 

"  I  am  so  glad  you  like  my  verses !  I  repeat  them  over  and 
over  to  myself  continually. 

'^  Lord  Blessington's  packet  arrived  safe,  and  the  sooner  k 
sends  me  another,  tell  him  (with  my  most  cordial  regards)  dv 
better.  ^ 

''  Thomas  Mooei." 

''  Sloperton  Cottage,  Devim, 
"  October  18,  18B8. 
"My  dear  Lady  Blessington, 
"  I  have  been  kept,  as  1  told  you  in  my  last,  in  a  state  of 
great  anxiety  about  our  little  girl,  who  has  been  for 
confined  with  an  obstinate  lameness,  which  is  only  just 
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yielding  to  die  remedies  we  have  employed.  Since  I  wrote^ 
too,  I  have  had  an  alarm  about  our  eldest  boy,  who  was  brought 
home  from  school  in  consequence  of  a  fever  having  made  its 
appearance  there,  and  who,  for  some  time  after  his  return, 
ihewed  symptoms  of  having  caught  it.  He  is  now,  however, 
{oite  well,  and  is  with  his  mamma  and  my  daughter  at  South- 
unpton. 

'*  I  see,  by  the  newspapers,  that  there  is  some  chance  of  your 
coming  to  England,  and  trust  that  there  is  more  truth  in  the 
Qtelligence  than  newspapers  in  general  contain.  Best  regards 
0  Lord  Blessington,  and 

•'  Believe  me  ever, 

"  Most  truly  yours, 

"  Thomas  Moore." 

"  Sloperton  Cottage,  Devizes, 
"April  15,1830. 
^  My  dear  Lady  Blessington, 

"  I  received  a  most  kind  letter  from  you  the  other  day, 
rough  our  pretty  spirituelle  young  friend  in  Palace  Yard ;  so 
nd,  that,  hurried  as  I  am  with  all  sorts  of  distinctions,  1  can- 
m  resist  the  impulse  of  dispatching  a  hasty  line  to  thank  you 
r  it. 

**  I  am  also  glad  of  the  opportunity  to  tell  you  that  it  was  all 
Ting  to  a  mistake  (or  rather  a  difficulty  in  the  way  of  business) 
at  you  did  not  receive  from  the  author  himself  one  of  the  first 
pies  of  *  The  life  of  Byron.' 

•*  It  is  too  long  a  story  for  a  man  in  a  hurry  to  relate,  but 
>xx  will  understand  enough,  when  I  tell  you  that  the  dispensa- 
m  of  the  presentation  copies  was  a  joint  concern  between 
lurray  and  me,  and  that  having  by  mistake  extended  my  num- 
;r,  I  was  unwilling  to  embarrass  my  account  by  going  further. 
*'  But,  mind,  whatever  copy  you  may  have  read  me  in,  the 
le  that  you  must  go  to  sleep  upon  (when  inclined  for  a  doze) 
ust  be  a  portable  octavo  presented  by  myself. 
"  You  deserve  ten  times  more  than  this,  not  only  for  our  old 
iendship,  but  for  the  use  you  have  been  to  the  said  volume, 
f  the  very  interesting  and  (in  the  present  state  of  the  patri- 
onial  question)  apropos  contributions  you  have  frimished. 
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"  I  was  sorry,  some  time  ago,  to  see  that  the  pretty  TencilB 
you  had  found  their  way  into  some  French  periodicals,  mi 
from  them  into  ours ;  but  I  trust  most  sincerely  that  the  sane 
accident  will  not  occur  to  the  lines  about  Lady  Byron. 

"  They  gave  me  some  hope  at  the  Speaker's,  that  we  iiugkl 
soon  see  you  in  England.     Is  there  any  chance  ? 

"  Ever  yours  most  truly, 

"  Thomas  Moom." 

«  Sloperton  Cottage,  Aprfl  15, 18tt  » 

"  Dear  Lady  Blessington, 

"  You  were  one  of  the  very  first  persons,  during  my  hte 
short  and  busy  visit  to  London,  whom  it  was  my  intention,  ii 
soon  as  I  discovered  you  were  in  town,  to  call  upon ;  but  jort 
as  I  was  about  to  have  that  pleasure,  your  letter,  forwanM 
from  home,  reached  me  ;  and  the  tone  of  it,  1  confess,  so  mvck 
surprised  and  pained  me,  that  I  had  not  courage  to  run  the  laik 
of  such  a  reception  as  it  seemed  to  threaten.  I  can  only  Hf, 
that,  had  I  the  least  idea  that  the  very  harmless  allusioDiii 
Byron's  letter  to  the  very  harmless  pursuits  of  Lord  Blesung- 
tou's  youth,  could  have  given  him  (had  he  been  alive)  or  your- 
self the  slightest  uneasiness,  I  most  certainly  would  not  have 
suffered  those  passages  to  remain;  nor  can  I  now  understand, 
with  all  allowance  for  the  sensitiveness  which  affliction  generate^ 
either  the  annoyance  or  displeasure  which  (you  will,  at  leasl, 
believe  more  from  wrong  judgment  than  any  intention)  I  have 
been  so  unfortunate  as  to  excite  in  you. 

''  I  have  lo&it  no  time  in  searching  both  for  the  letters  aid 
MS.  book  which  you  wished  for ;  but  as  yet,  have  been  unahb 
to  find  only  the  latter,  and  rather  think  that  the  letters  of  Loid 
Blcssington,  to  which  you  allude,  shared  the  fate  of  many  olhcn 
on  the  same  subject,  which  I  tore  up  when  done  with  thoL 
Again  expressing  my  sincere  regret  for  the  pain  1  have  giveOf 
'^  I  am,  dear  Lady  Blessington, 

"  \'ery  truly  yours^ 

''  Thomas  Moumic.** 

Thu6e  who  only   knew   Moure  in  fashionable  circki^ 
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through  his  Diaries,  are  very  unlikely  to  be  acquainted  with 
the  best  part  of  his  character,  and  what  was  most  estimable 
aod  deserving  of  honour  in  his  principles.  The  following 
letter,  expressive  of  his  views  respecting  Cuban  slavery,  and 
the  conduct  of  the  Irish  in  America,  in  relation  to  slavery,  is 
80  creditable  to  his  sentiments,  that  I  presume  it  may  be  sub- 
joined, without  impropriety,  to  the  preceding  letters. 

LETTER   FROM    THOMAS   MOORE   TO   THE    EDITOR. 

"  Sloperton,  March  8,  1840. 
**  Dear  Dr.  Madden, 
**  I  have    but  time  to  acknowledge  and  thank  you  for  the 
very  interesting  paper  on  slavery,  which  you  were  so  kind  as  to 
aend  me  through  the  hands  of  my  sister.     I  am  not  surprised 
that  you  should  have  returned  bursting  with  indignation — more 
Mpecially  against  those  fellow-countrymen  of  ours  (and  fellow- 
Datholics),  who  by  their  advocacy  of  slavery  bring  so  much  dis- 
^ace  both  upon  their  country  and  creed. 
**  Wishing  you  every  success  in  your  benevolent  efforts, 
"  I  am  very  truly  yours, 

"  Thomas  Moore." 

B.  W.  PROCTER,  ESQ.  (Barry  Cornwall). 

A  variety  of  detached  poems,  of  various  merit,  and  many  of 
A)em  of  the  highest,  constitute  the  claims  of  this  most  amiable 
and  accomplished  man  to  literary  reputation.  Mr.  Procter 
is  a  lawyer  by  profession.  Some  years  ago,  he  was  appointed 
to  the  office  of  Commissioner  of  Lunatic  Asylums. 

A  lady,  well  acquainted  with  him,  whose  observations  on 
some  others  of  the  celebrities  of  Gore  House,  I  have  already 
quoted,  thus  speaks  of  Barry  Cornwall : — "  One  of  the  kindest, 
gentlest,  and  most  amiable  of  natures ;  a  warm,  true,  and  in- 
defatigable friend  ;  an  excellent  family  man,  and  in  all  his 
relations  guileless  and  simple  as  a  child.     His  writings,  prin- 
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cipally  in  verse,  and  some  charming  prose  sketches  of  \m 
likewise,  partake  for  the  most  part,  of  the  gentle  spirit  of  thi 
man,  with  much  of  playfulness  and  phantasy ;  but  at  tioMi 
they  rise  into  a  tragic  force  and  graphic  energy.  Some  of  Ui 
descriptions,  of  scenes  in  the  dark  dens  of  London  crime  and 
vice,  are  very  forcible  and  dramatic.'* 

The  English  Epitaph  on  the  tomb  of  Liady  Blesangtan  mi 
written  by  Barry  CornwaU. 

EXTRACTS   FROM    LETTERS   OF   B.   W.    PROCTER,    ESQ.    (BABIT 
CORNWALL)   TO   LADY    BLESSINGTON. 

'' January  88, 18tS. 
^'  Your  little  letters  always  find  me  grateful  to  them.    Thflj 
(little  paper  angels,  as  they  are)  put  devils  of  all  kindit  fiM 
blue  down  to  black,  to  speedy  flight." 

"February  4, 1888. 
''  Your  little  notes  come  into  my  Cimmerian  cell  here,  like 
starlits  shot  from  a  brighter  region — ^pretty  and  pleasant  db- 
turbers  of  the  darkness  about  me.  I  imprison  them  (my  Ariek) 
in  a  drawer,  with  conveyances,  wills,  &c.,  and  such  sublunary 
things,  which  seem  very  proud  of  their  society.  Yet,  if  yon 
notes  to  me  be  skiey  visitors,  wbat  must  this  my  note  be  to  yw.' 
It  must,  I  fear,  be  an  evil  genius." 

"April  17, 1888. 
*'  I  am  vexed — ^morethan  I  can  express — at  the  hurry  of  your 
publishers.  I  do  not  like  that  a  book  of  yours  should  go  to 
press  without  some  contribution  from  me  :  yet  I  am  ao  drciitt- 
stanced,  as  literally  to  be  unable,  for  some  days,  to  do  anything 
that  is  worth  your  acceptance.  I  have  tried  once  or  twice  to 
hammer  out  some  verse  for  you,  but  I  am  generally  so  jaded  hf 
my  day's  work,  as  to  be  unfit  for  anything  except  stupid  sleep. 
I  am  not  visited  even  by  a  dream." 

[No  date.] 

^*  So  poor  Miss  Landon  is  dead  !— what  a  fitte  !— «he  weal  t» 
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eertain  death.  No  one  ever  lived  on  that  dreadful  coast,  ex- 
cept men  of  iron,  who  have  been  dipped  and  tempered  in  every 
ilmosphere,  till  nothing  could  touch  them.'' 

[No  date.] 
''  I  am  glad  to  hear  that  you  enjoy  in  prospect  your  garden. 
You  may  safely  do  so.  Nature  is  a  friend  that  never  deceives 
08.  You  may  depend  upon  it,  that  her  roses  will  be  genuine, 
and  that  the  whisper  of  your  trees  will  contain  neither  flattery 
nor  slander." 

"  December  18,  1889. 
"  How  is  it  that  you  continue  to  go  on  with  so  imtiring  a 
pen  ?  I  hope  you  will  not  continue  to  give  up  your  nights  to 
VHterBiy  undertakings.  Believe  me,  (who  have  suffered  bitterly 
Sut  this  imprudence),  that  nothing  in  the  world  of  letters  is 
worth  the  sacrifice  of  health,  and  strength,  and  animal  spirits, 
which  will  certainly  follow  this  excess  of  labour." 
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This  gentleman  possessed  talents  of  a  higher  order  than  m 
frequently  found  belonging  to  those  who  are  known  <hiIj  ii 
literature  as  contributors  to  Annuals.     He  was  a  man  of  ooik 
siderable  talent,  refined  taste,  and  cultivated  mind ;  one  of 
Lady  Blessington's  contributors,  for  some  years,  to  the  pe- 
riodicals edited  by  her,  and  the  author  of  several  taks  and 
sketches,  and  short  poetical  pieces,  of  a  great  deal  of  merit. 
Some  of  his  stories,  illustrative  of  Irish  character,  are  o- 
tremely  clever,  and  his  descriptions  graphic.     Mr.  Simmooi 
never  pursued  literature  as  a  career.     He  held  a  hicntife 
appointment  in  the  Inland  Revenue  department  in  Londoii. 
In  society,  his  quiet  and  reserved  manners  gave  the  impne- 
sion  of  a  man  fond  of  retirement — peu  demangtratif.    Bat 
when  he  felt  at  ease  in  company,  and  found  himself  in  tka 
midst  of  those  he  knew  and  esteemed,  and  was  drawn  out  fay 
his  friends,  he  was  hi^^hly  agreeable  and  effective  in  convem* 
tion,  and  exhibited  talent  and  intelligence  of  a  high  order. 
Mr.  Simmons  was  certainly  a  man  of  more  than  ordinfly 
ability,  and  deserving  of  being  better  known  in  the  fiieraiy 
worid  than  it  was  his  fortune  to  have  been  hitherto. 

A  writer  in  the  "  Notes  and  Queries"  (for  April,  1854, 
page  397),  thus  refers  to  the  subject  of  this  notice : — **  WB 
you  allow    me   to   ask   for   a   little  information  reqpecdog 
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B.  Simmons  ?  I  believe  he  was  born  in  the  county  of  Cork, 
for  he  has  sung  in  most  bewitching  strains  his  return  to  his 
native  home,  on  the  banks  of  the  Puncheon.  He  was  the 
writer  of  that  great  poem  on  the  '  Disinterment  of  Napoleon/ 
which  appeared  in  '  Blackwood'  some  years  ago."  The  writer 
adds,  "  I  believe  he  died  in  London,  in  July,  1852."  But  he 
is  mistaken  in  the  date.  The  public  will  be  indebted  to  the 
inquiry,  for  a  search  after  information  on  the  subject  of  it 
that  has  not  been  fruitless. 

The  following  details  are  the  result  of  extensive  inquiries 
made  of  the  early  associates  and  towns-people  of  Bartholomew 
Simmons : — He  was  a  native  of  the  small  town  of  Kilworth, 
iu  the  coimty  of  Cork.  His  grandfather,  Bartholomew  Sim- 
mons, had  been  in  the  employment  of  the  Earl  of  Mount- 
cashd,  whose  seat  of  Moore  Park  lies  near  the  town  of 
Kflworth  (which  place  gave  the  title  to  the  eldest  son  of  Lord 
Mountcashel).  After  Bartholomew  Simmons  had  retired  from 
the  service  of  the  Earl,  he  became  proprietor  of  an  inn  in  the 
town,  which  was  the  theatre  of  a  frightful  tragedy  some  thirty 
years  ago — the  death  of  Captain  Fitzgerald  by  the  hand  of  the 
late  Earl  of  Kingston.  His  Lordship's  sister  had  been  the 
victim  of  an  unhappy  passion,  and  the  person  who  was  sup- 
posed to  have  wronged  her  was  Colonel  Fitzgerald,  a  cousin 
of  the  lady.  He  had  gone  down  to  Kilworth  with  the  expec- 
tation of  seeing  her,  and  the  Earl  of  Kingston,  then  staying 
at  Moore  Park,  hearing  of  his  arrival,  proceeded  immediately 
to  Simmons*  hotel,  where  the  Colonel  lodged.  He  rushed 
to  the  bed-room  of  Colonel  Fitzgerald  with  a  loaded  pistol  in 
his  hand,  burst  into  the  room,  and  took  deliberate  aim  at  the 
Colonel,  who  was  in  bed  reading.  Fitzgerald  had  only  time 
to  exclaim,  "  Fair  play,  at  all  events,"  and  was  in  the  act 
of  springing  on  his  feet,  when  Lord  Kingston  fired,  and  the 
imfortunate  man  fell  dead  on  the  floor. 

The  inn  of  Simmons  was  patronized  by  the  Kingston  and 
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Mountcashd  families,  and  prospered  according^.  Old  Bar- 
tholomew Simmons  left  two  sons ;  one  succeeded  his  &tber 
in  the  business,  the  other  was  made  a  gauger.  Tlie  latter 
married  a  Miss  Cuddy,  »ster  of  a  Doctor  Stephen  Cuddy,  of 
the  Royal  Artillery.  From  that  union  there  were  three  diQ- 
dren — two  sons  and  a  daughter ;  the  elder  son,  Bartholomew 
Boode  Simmons,  the  subject  of  this  notice.  His  father  died 
while  he  was  young,  but  his  widow  and  children  were  not 
lost  sight  of  by  the  Earl  of  Mountcashel.  They  were  lo- 
cated in  a  small  but  comfortable  house,  near  the  entrance  to 
the  Moore  Park  demesne.  The  boys,  Bartholomew  and 
Stephen,  were  sent  to  a  school  kept  in  Kilworth  by  a  Mr. 
Birmingham,  an  excellent  English  teacher.  The  Simmoni' 
were  delicate  boys.  Bartholomew  was  a  quiet,  studious  hd, 
who  devoted  to  books  and  pictures  all  the  leisure  time  whicb 
his  class-fellows  gave  to  play.  He  was  not  fond  of  Ae 
society  of  his  schoolmates ;  few  of  them  were,  however,  of 
a  respectable  station  in  life.  Young  Simmons'  taste  br 
poetry  was  then  forming,  and  manifesting  indications  of  the 
passion  which  it  proved  a  few  years  later.  From  Birminghain's 
school  he  was  sent  to  a  classical  one,  kept  by  a  gentieman  of 
the  name  of  Quigley,  where  he  acquired  a  knowledge  of 
Greek  and  Latin,  a  general  proficiency  in  learning,  and  a  late 
of  literature,  that  made  him  ambitious  of  a  wider  sphere  fir 
the  exercise  of  his  talents  than  Kilworth  afforded. 

Simmons'  family,  in  the  parlance  of  Kilworth  people  of 
the  old  faith,  "  ought  to  be  Catholic ;"  but  Irish  innkeepers 
have  more  confidence  in  the  patronage  of  lords  on  earth  than 
in  that  of  saints  in  heaven.  The  Lords  Mountcashel  carried 
the  day  against  the  whole  calendar,  including  the  martyr 
whose  name  was  given  to  the  young  Simmons.  So  Barthih 
lomcw  was  brought  up  in  the  way  a  child  should  go  in  Kil- 
worth, who  might  possibly  one  day  or  other  become  a  gmgv, 
like  his  uncle.     Some  of  the  Kilworthians  of  ancient  days  aif 
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sceptical  on  this  point,  but  there  is  evidence  of  Uie  fact  in 
Us  poems.  In  one  of  them,  entitled  "  Cohimbus,"  a  stanza 
tiiQs  begins,  apostrophizing  the  great  discoverer ; 

**  Thou  Luther  of  the  darkened  deep ! 
Nor  less  intrepid  too  than  he 
Whose  courage  broke  earth's  bigot  sleep. 
While  thine  unbarr'd  the  sea.". 

Through  the  interest  of  the  old  patrons  of  his  fiwiily,  the 
Mountcashel  family,  he  obtained  an  appointment  in  London, 
in  the  correspondence  office  of  the  Excise  department. 

He  had  become  a  contributor  to  '^  Blackwood"  before  he 
quitted  his  native  place ;  and  it  does  great  credit  to  the  editors 
of  that  ably-conducted  magazine,  that  they  encouraged  the 
very  earliest  productions  of  this  unknown  yoimg  cootributor 
of  tiieirs,  writing  from  a  small  provincial  town  in  Ireland, 
appreciated  his  talent,  and  never  paused  to  inquire  whether 
he  was  an  aristocrat  or  a  plebeian,  a  Tory  or  a  Whig,  an 
Orangeman  or  a  Roman  Catholic — leaving  those  consideratious 
for  the  miserable  provincial  politics  that  creep  into  the  control 
of  the  periodical  literature  of  his  own  land.  It  was  sufficient 
for  the  large-hearted  Christopher  North  that  his  young  Irish 
contributor  was  a  man  of  talent  and  of  worth,  and  we  find 
him  introducing  one  of  the  early  poems  of  Simmons  to  his 
readers  with  these  words  :  "  Here  are  verses  by  one  who  writes 
after  our  own  heart." 

Mr.  Windele,  of  Cork,  a  celebrated  antiquary  and  litterateur y 
informs  me  that  "  Simmons  and  himself,  many  years  ago, 
were  contributors  to  *  Bolster's  Magazine,'  which  was  pub- 
lished in  Cork  ;  and  that  Simmons,  at  that  period,  resided 
at  Kilworth.  Simmons'  first  effusions  were  published  in  that 
magazine  (one  of  considerable  literary  merit),  which  made  its 
appearance  in  February,  1826."  In  the  introductory  obser- 
vations to  this  periodical,  which,  for  an  Irish  magazine,  had 
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rather  a  long  existence  of  six  years,  and  reached  its  fouith 
and  final  volume  in  the  year  1832,  the  following  passaga 
occur,  the  sentiments  of  which  are  very  analogous  to  thougbti 
expressed  in  several  of  his  poems,  and  which  would  apply  to 
the  early  separation  of  Simmons  from  his  native  land,  and 
from  those  literary  pursuits  in  it  which  find  so  little  en- 
couragement : — 

"  While  political  economists  contend  that  the  system  of 
absenteeism  produces  no  ill  efi'ects  on  the  prosperity  of  i 
country,  it  will  not,  we  think,  be  denied  by  the  most  despt- 
rate  theorist  that  the  expatriation  of  native  talent  causes  i 
positive  decrease  in  the  great  fund  of  national  intellect."  . . . 
''  The  ills  attendant  on  the  emigration  of  a  lackland  man  of 
genius  are  balanced  by  no  such  comfortable  compensations  (u 
those  attendant  on  the  absenteeism  of  a  lord  of  the  land) ;  his 
wealth  lies  in  a  small  compass,  but  it  is  invisible,  and  must 
accompany  the  possesor.  He  leaves  no  representative  be- 
hind to  cherish  the  blossoms  of  literature,  or  cultivate  the 
plants  of  science,  which  would  have  sprung  up  at  bis  bidding. 
...  In  truth,  it  is  a  melancholy  fact,  that  the  talent  for  which 
this  country  is  confessedly  remarkable,  seems  to  droop  till  it 
is  transplanted,  and  has  become,  as  it  were,  an  exotic  in  the 
land  that  produced  it." 

Simmons  was  a  constant  contributor  to  "Blackwood's 
Magazine,"  in  which  his  name  appears  (always  at  the  head  of 
his  articles)  for  the  years  1834,  1836,  1839,  1840,  1841, 
1842,  1843,  1844,  1845,  and  1848. 

In  "Blackwood,"  June,  1834,  there  is  one  of  the  longot 
of  Simmons'  poetical  compositions,  extending  to  370  lioa 
— "  The  Vision  of  Caligula,  a  Fragment."  There  are  some 
beautiful  lines  in  this  poem,  but  the  whole  piece  is  duDt  on- 
impassioned,  and  wearisome. 

In  "  Blackwood,"  December,  1836,  there  are  lines  of  Sim- 
mons, on  a  visit  of  Lady  £.  S.  Wortley  to  Madame  Letitn, 
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tile  mother  of  Napdeon,  with  the  foDoving  commenls  br 
Christopher  North : — *'  We  are  ddgfatcd  onoe  mare  to  mmiber 
Mr.  Simmons  among  our  poetical  oontrfliitfors.  These  fines 
are  not  unworthy  of  the  author  of  the  noble  *  Ode  oo  Na- 
poleon,' which  none  who  read  it  once  in  our  p^es  can  erer 
forget.'* 

In  "Blackwood's  Magazine,"  Febmarr,  1840,  there  is  a 
poem  of  Simmons',  entitled,  ^  Song  of  a  Retmrced  Exile,** 
descriptive  of  the  feelings  of  a  native  of  Kilworth  retunm^ 
after  a  long  absence  to  his  native  place,  on  ratrhing  the  first 
^mpse  of  the  mountain  of  Corrin,  and  the  hiUs  which  en- 
dose  the  beautiful  vaDey  of  the  Blackwater  and  the  Fondieon. 
Most  assuredly  the  man  who  wrote  these  lines  was  no  ordi- 
nary verse-maker. 

In  the  same  magazine  for  the  foDowing  month,  there  is  an 
"  Ode  on  the  Marriage  of  the  Queen  of  England,"  by  Sim- 
mons, very  laboured,  heathenishly  pious,  and  mythcdogical. 

In  "  Blackwood,"  for  February,  1841,  appeared  his  remark- 
able lines  on  "  The  Disinterment  of  Napoleon's  Remains  at 
St.  Helena ;"  and  in  the  same  number,  also,  lines  of  his, 
entitled  "The  Flight  to  Cyprus;"  and  lines  written  in  1823, 
addressed  "  To  an  Emigrant  Lady."  In  a  later  number  of  the 
Magazine  for  the  same  year,  he  published  a  short  poem — 
"The  Suit  of  the  Minstrel" 

In  the  January  number  for  1843  appeared  "The  Curse  of 
Glencoe." 

In  the  same  year,  he  published  (printed  by  Blackwood)  a 
small  12mo.  vol.  entitled,  "  Legends,  Lyrics,  and  other  Poems  " 
In  these  we  find  frequent  mention  of  the  scenes  of  his  early 
years :  the  Galtee  Mountains,  Caim  Tiarna,  the  Blackwater. 
Funcheon,  Cloghlea  Castle,  &c. 

The  "Athenaeum,"  of  May  26th,  1843,  in  noticing  this 
volume,  said  : — **  Of  these  poems,  the  larger  number  of  them 
have  previously  appeared  in  '  Blackwood's  Magazine.'     The 
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author  has  many  poetic  qualities,  fancy  and  freedom  of  bidi 
— that  daren  doe  which  puts  no  restraint  upon  its  own  iii» 
ginings,  and  a  command  of  melody  for  their  utterance.  It 
might  be  worth  while,  had  we  space  or  a  more  profitable  » 
casion,  to  inquire  why,  with  these  and  some  other  elements  of 
poetic  success,  of  a  high  order,  the  result  is  so  unsatisfadoy. 
But  we  will  merely  remark,  that  the  legends  are  the  best  pcx^ 
tion  of  this  volume ;  because  the  author  affects  a  picturesqoe 
style — an  almost  pageantry  of  language — which  lends  itsdf 
well  to  the  romantic  legend  or  heroic  ballad,  but  overdurga 
the  simplicity,  and  disturbs  the  tenderness  of  the  lyric.** 

In  "Blackwood,"  for  June,  1844,  there  are  two  poetiol 
pieces,  one  entitled  "  Columbus,"  dull  and  verbose  ;  another, 
'*  To  Swallows  on  the  Eve  of  Departure,*'  in  which  the  peci- 
liar  merits  of  his  poetry,  and  his  penchant  for  early  scaeMi 
and  associations,  are  abundantly  displayed — tendemeas  of 
feeling  and  a  love  of  nature^ — a  constant  turning  of  thoaghli 
to  absent  friends — a  yearning  after  home. 

The  following  are  the  concluding  lines  of  the  last  staoa 
but  one  of  the  poem,  "  To  the  Swallows,"  &c. 

"  A  few  short  years  when  gone. 
Back,  back  like  you  to  early  scenes — 

Lo,  at  the  threshold  stone^ 
Where  ever  in  the  gloaming, 
Home  angels  watched  his  coming, 
A  stranger  stands  and  stares  at  him,  who  sighing  passes  on.** 

In  the  January  number  for  1845,  a  contribution  of  his  ap- 
peared, "  Vanities  in  Verse,  or  Letters  of  the  Dead  ;**  and  m 
the  June  number,  *'  SUmzas  to  the  Memory  of  Thomas  Hood,* 
perhaps  the  most  beautiful  lines  he  ever  wrote. 

In  the  September  number  for  same  year,  there  were  linei 
of  his,  entitled  "  Mahmoud,  the  Ghasnavide." 

In  1846  and  1847,  his  contributions  to  any  periodical 
very  few;  but  in  "Blackwood"  for  September,  1848, 
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CKceHent  lines  of  his  appeared,  "To  a  caged  Sky-hrk,  in 
Segent  Circus,  PiocadiDy." 

.  Simmons  made  his  way  in  London  into  the  besst  fiterarj 
aodety.  He  was  a  favourite  guest  at  Gore  Bouse.  But  he 
never  forgot  his  native  vilb^,  and  his  mother  and  sister. 
He  was  mindful  of  them ;  affectionate,  kind,  and  generous  to 
them  ;  and  his  liberality  was  long  continued  and  careAiDy 
icgiilated  The  following  notice  of  the  estimation  in  which 
be  was  hdd  in  the  home  of  his  childhood,  is  from  the  pen  of 
•a  estimable  lady,  who  knew  him  intimately  and  from  his 
earliest  years : — "  When  it  was  known  in  the  village,  that 
Bartholomew  Simmons  was  about  to  revi^t  his  native  place, 
his  arrival  was  watched  with  solicitude ;  and  when  he  came 
back,  he  was  welcomed  by  all  who  had  known  him  in  youth, 
and  was  regarded  with  pride  as  well  as  affectionate  interest, 
for  he  was  not  only  talented  and  enlightened,  but  he  was  an 
amiable  man,  sincere  in  his  friendships,  modest  and  unobtru- 
sive,— and  above  all,  he  was  a  good  and  a  loving  son,  and  a 
fond  brother." 

He  never  married.  A  few  years  before  his  death,  he  met 
with  an  accident,  by  the  blowing  up  of  a  small  steamer  on 
the  Thames.  The  external  injury  was  not  much,  but  the 
shock  seriously  affected  a  constitution  naturally  delicate — he 
had  in  him  a  consumptive  tendency — and  it  is  supposed  this 
accident  was  the  remote  cause  of  his  death. 

So  early  as  1841,  he  had  been  obliged  to  return  to  his  na- 
tive place,  and  to  remain  there  for  some  time,  on  account  of 
impaired  health.  In  1842,  we  find  by  his  letters  he  was  still 
residing  there.  He  was  frequently  obliged  to  obtain  leave  of 
absence,  on  account  of  indisposition,  and  always  betook  him- 
self at  such  periods  to  his  much-loved  native  place. 

He  died  in  London,  rather  in  embarrassed  circumstances, 
but  still  retaining  his  appointment,  the  2 1st  of  July,  1850, 
in  his  46th  year. 

p  2 
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Simmons'  organization,  physical  and  intellectual,  was  «• 
ceedingly  delicate.  The  true  temperament  of  poetic  geDioawai 
his  :  all  its  susceptibilities,  impressionableness  and  senubili^. 
His  spirit  seemed  to  need  for  its  well-being  all  sorts  of  gau4 
influences,  the  sunshine  of  heaven  and  of  the  heart.  Hi 
might  have  said  of  himself  as  Southey  did  : — "  I  am  one  wha 
shrinks  in  like  a  snail  when  I  find  no  sympathy ;  but  wha 
I  do,  I  open  myself  like  a  flower  to  the  morning  sun." 

FROM    B.    SIMMONS   TO    LADY    BLESSINGTON. 

"  4,  Ashley  Crescent,  Saturday  Morning. 
"  My  dear  Lady  Blbssington, 

**  Business  of  an  urgent  and  tormenting  nature  (wti/k 
very  seldom  troubles  me)  has  prevented  me  from  thanking  jfli 
before  now  for  your  new  book,  with  a  copy  of  which  I  waa  fc- 
voured  some  days  ago.  It  is  the  only  thing  I  have  had  tune  ta 
look  into  for  several  evenings,  and  it  has  refreshed  and  deligbted 
me  at  every  perusal.  I  prefer  it,  for  several  reasons,  to  ita  pre- 
decessor, principally  for  a  strain  of  graceful  feminine  fearlHa- 
ness  that  pervades  several  portions  of  it.  It  is,  perhaps,  mr 
pertinent  in  me  to  make  this  remark ;  but  you  cannot  know  kov 
inseparably  you,  who  have  so  triumphantly  asserted  by  dwea 
most  potent  of  earthly  spells  (when  united)  beauty  and  geuH^ 
our  poor  country's  supremacy,  are  associated  with  the  natoial 
pride  of  your  countrymen.  Indeed  I  could  give  you  aom 
amusing  instances  of  this  feeling,  which  I  have  noticed  amongrt 
my  compatriots  since  I  came  to  London — ^if  it  were  not  pre- 
sumptuous in  me  thus  to  take  up  your  Ladyship's  time. 

''  The  picture  is  here,  enclosed  and  addressed  as  yoo  bait 
directed.  I  wish  I  knew  whether  you  preferred  prose  or  vena; 
but  as  I  suppose  you  are  pretty  well  deluged  with  the  ioniNri 
I  shall  commit  a  very  few  lines  of  rhjrme,  and  send  them  ahoidf 
— taking  the  view  as  it  is — one  upon  the  Hudson. 
"  With  every  sentiment  of  respect, 
**  Your  Ladyship's 

"Faithful  and  very  humble  servant, 
''  B.  SiMMOHa."* 
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''  4^  Ashley  Crescent,  Citr  Roid,  Jane  dS. 
'*  With  the  proof  which  I  retom,  I  reoeiTcd  tknMi^  tlie 
sdiom  of  your  fair  secretary,  the  feoood  print  yoa  ' 
illuatrate  for  the  Annnal,  and  it  i»  with  grief  and  < 
hare  to  confess  that,  as  yet,  I  hnre  been  nnaUe  to  do  any 
big  for  it.  I  not  only  agreed  to  rap^y  tbe  people  beyond 
ireed  with  a  Hymn  of  Trinmpb  on  the  Qneen*s  escape  (a 
Mt  impracticable  snbject),  but  also  an  artide  ibr  six  conie 
.tire  numbers  of  their  Magasine,  and  which  has  absorbed 
arly  all  my  spare  time :  and  now  I  dare  say  your  pe<^le  are 
liting  for  copy,  and  all  is  at  the  eleTendi  hour.  If  this  is  noC 
e  case,  I  should  be  glad  to  show  you,  I  am  not  inacnsiUe  to 
»ur  wishes.  But  shoald  you  be  at  a  loss  tar  the  serrices  of 
me  of  your  '  Genii  of  the  Lamp,'  I  think  Mr.  FlunkeCt 
9uld  be  happy  to  give  his  talents  and  attention  to  illustrate 
e  print  in  question,  which  I  retain  until  I  hear  further  from 
lu,  "  B.  SntMoxs." 

"  4,  Ashley  Crescent,  City  Road,  April  27. 
"  I  beg  to  return  '  Gersant,'  with  a  thousand  thanks ;  with 
df  the  De  Stael's  works  at  my  fingers'  end,  I  could  not  have 
dieved  the  French  language  capable  of  the  power  of  passionate 
oquence  of  the  book — it  is  full  too  of  melancholy  truth, 
hich,  though  perhaps  not  very  new,  I  nerer  remember  meeting 
ightened  up  with  such  enchanting  fancy  before. 

"  B.  Simmons." 

"  Saturday  Night,  June  26. 
"  To  offer  the  enclosed  verses  for  one  of  your  books,  is 
3rhaps  like  placing  a  gauntlet  among  the  bijouterie  of  the 
races.  If,  however,  you  donH  think  there's  too  much  clangor 
I  them,  it  is  not  unlikely  they  will  please  at  the  other  side  of 
ie  Atlantic,  where  1  believe  you  are  as  popular  as  in  Europe. 
"  I  have  lauded  the  States,  and  one  who  is  above  all  praise — 
/^ashington  Irving — and  have  quoted  an  old  and  valued  friend 
'  mine  (and  countryman),  Isaac  Weld,  perhaps  you  know  him  ? 
le  traveller,  who  published  the  beautiful  quarto  on  Killamey 
mg  ago.  "  B.  Simmons." 
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''  4,  Ashley  Crescent,  City  Boad^  April  2, 1840. 
"  My  health  has  been  very  nnfavonrable  this  time  bickli 
composition ;  but  if  you  will  be  kind  enough  to  let  me  knowtk 
very  farthest  time  at  which  I  must  produce  the  illustrttioat  I 
shall  be  glad  to  be  industrious  in  your  cause.  I  may,  perliqii 
ask  you  for  a  comer  in  both  the  Annuals  (for  I  understand  the 
'  Keepsake '  is  now  under  the  same  auspices  as  the  '  Book  rf 
Beauty'),  sufficient  to  give  me  a  claim  for  a  contributor's  copy 
of  those  books,  which  are  a  source  of  gratification  £ur  awiji 
deep  in  the  mountains,  among  a  host  of  country  cousins.  I 
thank  you  for  associating  me  with  your  Ladyship  and  Irdmi 
I  passed  last  autumn  there,  and  assure  you  that  you  interfere 
with  the  popularity  of  Messrs.  Moore  and  O'Connell  (and  tbt 
is  saying  much),  those  magnates  of  the  villages.  The  prial 
and  the  doctor  drink  your  health,  and  never  by  any  chance  oj 
'  Lady,'  but  the  '  Countess  of  Blessington,'  a  kind  of  onental 
grandiloquence  that  the  Irish  are  the  more  profuse  of,  the 
poorer  they  grow. 

"  B.  SlMMOXS.** 

"  4,  Ashley  Crescent,  City  Boad,  April  27, 1840. 
'^  I  send  you  an  alarming  manuscript  as  an  illustration  fa 
the  drawing,  and  I  hope  the  verses  may  meet  your  approbatioi. 
The  stanza  is  a  rude  imitation  of  that  in  Sir  L.  Bulwer's  besB- 
tiful  poem  of  *  Milton '  (which  you  will  doubtless  remember)i 
and  has  been  carried  to  the  highest  point  of  art  in  Lycidas. 

"  I  shall  offer  two  very  short  things  for  the  '  Book  of  Besntr,' 
should  you  be  graciously  disposed  to  receive  them. 

"  You  should  know  how  deeply  I  remember  you  as  tbe 
friend  of  the  two  greatest  poets  of  the  age — Lord  Byron  and 
Moore ;  and  with  what  pride  I  contemplate  your  magical  in* 
fluence  over  our  literature  and  times,  to  learn  the  pleasore  I 
derive  at  finding  that  any  of  my  unworthy  compositions  csa 
afibrd  your  Ladyship  a  moment's  gratification. 

"  B.  SlMMOKS." 

"  4,  Ashley  Crescent,  City  Road,  Nov.  12,  1840. 
"  Do  you  remember  that  greedy  creature,  in  Roman  stoiy, 
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"who,  on  her  betraying  the  city  to  the  Gauls,  for  the  s-ake  of  :Le 
l^ld  chains  apon  their  bucklers,  sank  under  the  i>bieM*  which 
thej  flung  upon  her  as  they  entered,  and  so  perished  miseraUT  i 
'*I  assure  you,  I  feel  at  this  moment  something  like  the 
traitress  in  question ;  you  hare  oTerwhelmed  and  punished  me 
finr  my  shabby  request  of  last  summer,  by  the  reproachful  ooct- 
liness  of  the  books  I  have  just  received.  But  as,  in  the  vords 
of  your  familiar  adage,  '  little  said  is  soon  mended,'  I  shall 
merely  say,  that  your  present  is  worthy  of  that  magnificent 
spirit,  which  characterizes  CTerything  connected  with  you ;  and 
that  if  anything  were  wanting  to  enhance  its  value,  you  hare 
Bupplied  it  in  the  gratification  afiTorded  me  by  the  peru&al  of  one 
of  the  articles  in  those  volumes — ^your  admirable,  faithful,  and 
oaeful  story  of  The  Old  Irish  GaUUmam. 

"  B.  Sjmmojks." 

"January  2,  1841. 
"I  have  just  seen  my  friend,  Mr.  Arthur  Flunkett,  who 
tells  me  there  is  some  alarming  superstition  connected  with  the 
bestowal  of  presents  with  points  ;  which,  however,  he  says,  may 
be  averted  by  the  exchange  of  a  small  piece  of  silver.  If  the 
mischief,  then,  be  neutralized  in  proportion  to  the  smallness  of 
the  coin,  let  me  hope  that  the  monies  I  beg  to  enclose  will  com* 
pletely  propitiate  the  fairy  people,  whose  influence,  I  presume, 
is  dreaded  upon  such  occasions. 

'*  B.  Simmons." 

'*  Sunday,  July  5. 
*'  Under  the  supposition  that  the  Rhapsody  I  sent  you  on 
yesterday  has  found  favour  in  your  sight  (you  are  generally  in- 
dulgent to  my  vagaries),  and  being  on  the  eve  of  departure  for 
Ireland,  for  some  weeks,  I  am  going  to  make  what  in  our  coun- 
try is  called  a  modest  request — it  is,  that  you  will  order  me 
when  the  book  is  printed,  a  large  paper  copy  of  the  Annual  that 
contains  the  verses  inscribed  to  Lady  Jane  Moore— as  I  woidd 
not  think  of  offering  her  a  small  paper  one. 

"  B.  Simmons." 
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"  Kflworth,  January  1, 1848. 
'*  I  have  just  been  honoured  with  the  flattering  and  Tihh 
able  proofs  of  your  kind  remembrance.  I  wish  I  had  desencd 
them  better.  In  thanking  you  deeply,  as  I  now  do,  for  giTiBK 
my  humble  name  a  place  in  your  recollection,  and  for  yov 
recent  note  of  inquiry  through  Miss  Power,  I  beg  of  yott  to . 
believe  that,  though  silent  and  at  a  distance,  I  never  forget  joir 
friendship ;  and  that  when  louder  and  livelier  viaiton  km 
passed  away,  you  will  be  remembered,  as  ever,  with  pride,  id* 
miration,  and  gratitude. 

"  B.  SlMMOKS.'* 


Any  memorials  of  a  literary  man  whose  writings  an  of 
acknowledged  merit,  and  our  knowledge  of  the  author  nnj 
limited,  cannot  fail  to  possess  some  interest,  and  possibly  mi^ 
throw  some  light  on  his  turn  of  mind  or  intellectual  cbaia^ 
ter.  The  first  letter  I  insert  in  addition  to  the  oommimi- 
cations  addressed  by  Simmons  to  Lady  Blessington,  ia  one 
written  by  him  to  a  young  poet  of  great  promise  and  sgad 
abilities,  Mr.  D.  F.  McCarthy — the  author  of  various  baUada 
singularly  beautiful,  the  most  successful  of  modern  transhlnn 
and  English  versifiers  of  the  Spanish  dramas  of  CalderoD,  &a 


PROM    B.    SIMMONS,    ESQ.    TO   D.    F.    MCCARTHY,    ESQ. 

"  Kilworth,  co.  Cork,  Dec.  19, 1846. 
"  My  dear  Sir, 
"  The  receipt  of  your  pretty  presentation  copy  of  TTk  Iritk 
Ballads,  was  rendered  doubly  valuable  to  me  by  the  inacriptioa 
of  its  Editor,  and  the  more  suitable  for  ranging  with  a  former 
volume  of  the  *  Library,'  sent  me  by  my  dear  friend  Ferguioa. 
Pray  accept  my  best  thanks  for  your  remembrance  of  me.  I 
may  guess  how  my  pitiful  effusions  got  into  your  coUectioD:  I 
suppose  through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Lane.      They  arc  iin- 
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3rth]r  their  companions^  and  I  now  regret  I  have  done  so  little 
r  rather  nothing  at  all)  in  an  Irish  spirit^  and  in  the  caase  of 
eland.  Writing  exclusively  for  an  English  circulating  book^ 
ch  as  Blackwood,  and  residing  always  in  London^  you  may 
dge  how  an  indolent  neglect  of  his  own  national  muse  will 
eep  upon  a  man.  Ferguson,  however,  knows  that  I  have 
Ag  contemplated  doing  something  upon  a  passage  in  our  mise- 
Ue  story  that  long  ago  struck  me  as  very  chivalrous  and 
rring. 

"  Regarding  0*Connell  as  I  do — as  the  Moses  of  his  land — I 
I,  of  course,  identified  with  his  opinions  regarding  this  Young 
eland  party.  However,  I  have  often  confessed  that  if  you 
n't  crush  us  and  the  Saxon,  under  Captain  Sword,  you  un- 
ubtedly  will,  under  Captain  Pen.  The  writings  of  your  host 
3  absolutely  amazing,  and  I  know  no  better  instance  of  one  class 

them  than  your  own  preface  to  the  Ballads,  which  is  as  truly 
it  is  exquisitely  written — it  is  really  most  beautiful,  and  I  am 
t  a  flatterer  in  any  way.     Your  '  Alice  and  Una  *  I  had  long 

me — having  cut  it  out  of  The  Nation,  where  I  first  saw  it, 
ving  thought  it  superior  to  anything  that  had  appeared  in 
It  paper  for  grace  and  tenderness — a  newness  of  description, 
d  a  melodious  ingenuity  of  rhyme  only  to  be  equalled  by  Mr. 
arence  Mangan's  invention  in  that  way. 
"  Hoping  often  to  hear  of  you,  and  some  time  or  other  to  see 
u,  believe  me,  my  dear  Sir, 

"  Yours  most  sincerely, 

''  B.  Simmons." 

CM    B.    SIMMONS,    ESQ.    TO  THEOPHILUS    o'fLANAGAN,    ESQ. 

"  London,  Oct.  25,  1849. 
"  My  dear  OTlanagan, 
"  So  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  is  at  Lismore  !  What  a  pity 
it  he  does  not  oftcner  visit  his  castle  and  unrivalled  scenery  ! 
It  the  lovely  shades  about  Bolton  Abbey,  and  the  glories 
Chatworth,  must  make  him  cold  to  our  rude  '  romantic 
lies.'  You  ask  me  who  Darby  is — the  new  Professor — or 
at  he  has  done.     I  really  do  not  think  his  achievements  are 
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very  great ;  he  wrote  a  closet  play  ^  Plighted  Troth,*  some  yem 
back;  it  was  attempted  to  be  presented  by  Macready,  batitv 
want  of  dramatic  power,  failed,  I  think  totally.  He  is  Diiifai 
and  his  brother  George  Darby,  dead  some  time,  was  a  most  ic- 
compUshed  man,  and  an  English  poet.  I  knew  poor  Cooka 
Taylor  a  little — a  most  genial  being,  and  a  yery  clever,  Tenatik 
writer.  His  wife  I  met  also,  a  fine  lustrous-eyed  looking  wo* 
man,  I  remember  well. 

^^I  only  saw  the  Reviews  of  Lord  Cloncurry's  book.  Ithooglit 
the  taste  that  prompted  the  publication  of  Lord  Anglesey's 
letters  very — very  questionable ;  but  both  the  parties  are  now 
very  senile.     What  did  you  think  of  Macaulay's  History? 

"  With  regard  to  your  miss  of  the  Professorship,  life  is  fiiD 
of  such  disappointments  ;  but  I  hardly  know  any  one  better 
able  to  meet  them  than  yourself,  from  your  naturally  equtUe, 
cheerful  temperament.  On  me  such  matters  fall  heavily ;  I  am 
readily  excited  and  as  easily  depressed ;  and  in  making  any  im- 
portant  venture  on  the  sea  of  Hope  and  Imagination,  I  embark 
my  whole  mental  and  corporeal  energies  in  the  vessel ;  and  if  I 
am  wrecked,  I  am  ruined  totally. 

^*  Thackeray's  exertions  in  the  serial  line  have  been  mter- 
rupted.  There  was  no  Pendennis  for  the  last  month.  The 
wear  and  drag  on  the  brain  and  animal  spirits  are  frightful. 

"  Yours  most  truly, 
«  B.  Simmons." 


JOHN  KENYON. 

In  1838,  John  Kcnyon  published  a  volume  of  poems, 
many  of  which  were  of  a  much  higher  order  than  the  ordi- 
nary "Vers  dc  Society/'  written  by  the  mere  literary  hangen- 
on  of  coteries  of  fashion,  where  there  is  a  kind  of  undot- 
current,  which  carries  off  the  floating  productions  of  tboiB 
ephemerae  of  literature.  Several  of  Mr.  Kenyon's  pieces 
illustrative  of  Italian  scenes  and  scenery  (well  known  to  the 
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author),  are  executed  with  great  spirits  elegance,  and  taste ; 
and  some  of  them  might  pass  for  portions  of  Rogers*  Italy. 
Those  pieces  of  least  merit,  and  least  worthy  of  their  amiable, 
refined,  and  kindly-disposed  author,  are  satires,  some  of 
which  have  an  air  of  malignant  virulence  about  them. 

Among  the  miscellaneous  poems,  there  is  one  entitled 
"  Music,"  singularly  beautiful,  from  which  I  venture  to  ex- 
tract two  stanzas,  the  first  and  last,  to  show  what  talent  this 
man  possessed,  who  was  one  of  Lady  Blessington's  especial 
favourites. 

'*  Awake !  thou  harp  with  music  stored. 

Awake !  and  let  me  feel  thy  power ; 
Fling  forth,  in  turn,  from  ev*ry  chord, 

The  thronging  notes,  in  ceaseless  shower ! 
Following  thy  measures  as  they  rise, 

XJpfloating  forms  of  evVy  hue 
Shall  flit  before  my  half-closed  eyes. 

And  I  will  dream  the  vision's  true. 


'Tis  soft  as  evening's  dewy  sigh. 

Sweeter  than  summer's  balmiest  breath, 
Half-conscious — half-entranc'd  I  lie, 

And  seem  to  touch  the  verge  of  death. 
And  thus  beguil'd,  how  blessed  it  were 

To  cross  that  dark  and  dreaded  sea ! 
Then  just  escaped  this  world  of  care. 

To  wake,  and — Nea !  dwell  with  thee." 

The  detached  poems  of  this  gentleman  lead  one  to  form  an 
opinion  of  his  talents  of  a  very  favourable  kind.  No  sepa- 
rate work  of  his,  I  believe,  exists.  He  was  a  man  of  re- 
tined  literary  tastes  and  acquirements,  and  was  held  in  high 
estimation  by  eminent  literary  people,  for  his  high  character 
and  his  amiable  disposition. 
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FROM   JOHN   KENYON,   ESQ.»  TO   LADY   BLE8SIK0T0N. 

'*  88,  Rue  de  Neuve,  St.  Augustin,  Paris, 

"  June  16, 1840. 

''  Dear  Madam, 

''  You  will  wonder  at  this  note  from  one  who  ought  in  all 
modesty  to  conclude  that  you  hare,  by  this  time,  forgotten  bin. 
But  if  you  happen  to  have  thought  of  me  at  all,  I  trust  yot 
will  have  inferred  that  my  absence  from  Gore  House  has  beet 
caused  by  absence  from  London.  It  will  be  one  of  my  ditie% 
on  my  return  home,  to  shew,  as  far  as  an  early  call  may  do  mh 
that  I  have  not  forgotten  all  your  obliging  attentions.  My  pn* 
sent  object  is  to  offer  a  few  stanzas  to  you,  a  pepper-corn  oftr* 
ing,  which  perhaps  I  am,  after  all,  not  justified  in  doing ;  ftr, 
probably,  the  Muses,  like  other  ladies,  should  wait  till  they  sie 
asked,  and  to  inquire  whether  you  can  make  any  use  of  thcBt 
such  as  they  are,  for  your  forthcoming  annual.  I  have  endea- 
voured to  condense  into  them  the  associations  which  grow  <mt 
of  Italy.  Who  can  judge  better  than  you  can,  whether  I  hifs 
succeeded  well  or  ill  ?  But  do  not,  I  beg  of  you,  think  yoor- 
self  bound  to  accept  my  offering.  I  shall  not  turn  vindictiTe, 
like  Cain,  though  your  discretion  may  refuse  it.  I  shall  idU 
continue  to  think  the  verses  excellent  verses,  and  only  concdt 
that  they  do  not  happen  to  suit  your  particular  views  for  thb 
year's  book,  and  you  will  have  too  much  courtesy  and  kind* 
ness  to  clear  away  my  delusion. 

**  Should  you,  however,  care  to  make  use  of  them,  may  I  be 
allowed  to  request  that  they  may  be  printed  as  I  send  then. 
Is  this  modesty  or  vanity  ?  Whatever  casuists  or  moiive-wunig^n 
may  choose  to  decide,  I  hold  for  the  former.  The  robust  wingi 
of  the  eagle  will  bear  handling :  the  butterfly's  are  ruined, 
touch  'em  ever  so  lightly. 

**  Very  truly  yours, 

'*  John  Kbntoii.'' 
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5TTER    FROM    THOMAS    CAMPBELL    TO   LADY    BLESSINGTON. 

•'  May  19,  183j4. 
"  Sussex  Chambers,  Duke  Street, 
"  St.  James's  Square. 
"  Dear  Madam, 

'*  I  have  no  engagements  for  a  month  to  come,  excepting 
r  Monday  and  Thursday  next.  On  Monday,  I  have  a  very 
ng-standing  and  particular  engagement,  otherwise  I  should 
*eak  it  with  no  scruple,  to  accept  your  Ladyship's  invitation. 
ow  unfortunate  it  is  for  me  to  have  been  engaged.  I  must 
it  be  too  pathetic  over  my  misfortune,  for  that  might  seem  to 
i  saying,  '  I  pray  you  ask  me  some  other  day,'  and  that  would 
i  very  saucy,  though  it  would  be  very  sincere. 
**  But  it  cannot  be  forwardness  to  thank  you  most  gratefully 
r  speaking  so  kindly  of  my  works. 
"  With  great  respect, 

"  I  remain, 
"  Your  Ladyship's  obliged  and  faithful  servant, 

"  Thomas  Campbell." 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

W.    H.    AINSWORTH,  ESQ. 

The  author  of  "  Rookwood,"  "  Crichton,"  "  Jack  Shq^ 
pard,"  "  The  Tower  of  London,"  "  Guy  Fawkes,"  "  (M 
Saint  Paul's,"  "  The  Miser's  Daughter,"  "  Windsor  Castfc,* 
&c.  &c.  &c.  was  well  known  to  Lady  Blessington,  and  didj 
appreciated  by  her. 

Mr.  Ainsworth  could  hardly  fail  to  be  a  &vourite  at  Goic 
House — a  man  of  considerable  talents,  having  the  art  of 
pleasing  in  social  circles,  no  less  than  in  his  works.  A  suc- 
cessful author  in  a  line  of  imaginative  literature  he  has  made 
his  own — blending  romance  and  history  in  a  brilliant  melo- 
dramatic manner,  evincing  much  research  and  graphic  powor 
in  dealing  with  historical  incidents,  and  giving  to  his  worb 
not  only  a  romantic  interest  that  thrills  his  readers,  but  a 
life-like  air  and  an  aspect  of  genuine  antiquarianisni. 

William  Harrison  Ainsworth,  descended  from  a  respectabb 
family  of  Tottington,  in  Lancashire,  was  bom  at  Manchester, 
in  1805.  His  father,  Thomas  Ainsworth,  a  solicitor  in  ex- 
tensive  practice  in  Manchester,  was  bom  in  1778,  manied  in 
1802,  a  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Ralph  Harrison  (an  eminent 
preacher,  a  scholar,  and,  strange  to  say,  an  opulent  man), 
died  in  1824,  leaving  issue  two  sons — 1.  W.  Harrison;  I 
Thomas  Gilbert  Ainsworth.  The  former,  on  the  death  of  hii 
mother,  in  1842,  succeeded  to  some  landed  property,  and  now 
of  Spotland  and  Beech  Hill,  county  Lancaster,  and  Keoal 
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Manor  House,  Harrow  Road^figures  where  it  isnotthelot  of  many 
distinguished  litterateurs  to  flourish,  in  the  list  of  Burke's 
"  Landed  Gentry."  At  a  very  early  age  he  was  placed  at  the 
Free  Gran) mar  School,  in  Manchester,  where  he  soon  distin- 
guished himself  in  classics,  and  in  translating  and  reciting 
remarkable  passages  from  the  Greek  and  Roman  poets  and 
orators.  He  was  removed  from  this  school  (being  designed 
to  be  the  successor  of  his  father),  and  placed  as  a  clerk  with 
Mr.  Alexander  Kay,  a  rising  Manchester  solicitor.  Theatricals 
and  pyrotechnical  recreations  had  more  charms  for  young  Ains- 
worth  than  the  arena  of  conveyancing.  The  Law  lost  another 
scion  of  a  goodly  legal  stock — the  eldest  son  of  a  prosperous 
Bdicitor ;  and  Literature  gained  another  victory  over  the  pro- 
fession  of  an  attorney — in  securing  for  her  service  another 
bcipient  solicitor,  greatly  addicted  to  her  cause  and  pursuits. 
His  literary  career  commenced  even  before  he  left  school, 
where  he  commenced  various  sketches,  translations,  dramatic 
scenes,  and  entire  pieces,  to  a  weekly  literary  journal  of  Man- 
chester, "  The  Iris ;"  and  subsequently  to  another  small  thea- 
trical journal,  entitled  "  The  Boeotian,"  set  up  principally  for 
the  publication  of  his  writings.  He  contributed  regularly, 
before  he  was  nineteen,  to  several  well-known  periodicals — to 
"  The  London  Magazine,"  **  The  Edinburgh  Magazine," 
edited  by  Constable,  &c.  On  the  death  of  his  father  he 
came  to  London,  to  finish  his  term  with  Mr.  Phillips  of  the 
Inner  Temple  ;  but  Love  and  Literature  left  poor  Law  in  the 
shade  and  gloom  of  her  old  sanctuary  in  'Fleet  Street.  He 
made  the  acquaintance  of  Mr.  Ebers,  of  Bond  Street,  the  emi- 
nent bookseller,  then  connected  with  the  management  of  the 
Opera  House.  He  published  a  novel,  entitled  "  Sir  John  Chi- 
^erton ;"  and  having  wooed  the  Muses  with  some  success,  he 
married  the  youngest  daughter  of  their  humble  servant  in  Bond 
Street,  Mr.  Ebers,  in  1 826.  In  1 828  he  commenced  business 
18  a  publisher,  and  shortly  afterwards  abandoned  that  hazardous 
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pursuit.  In  1830,  after  producing  some  dramatic  fragmenta 
and  occasional  pieces,  in  prose  and  verse,  for  the  magazine^ 
he  set  out  on  a  continental  tour.  The  following  year,  on  Im 
return  to  England,  the  idea  suggested  itself  of  reviving  the 
interest  in  old  legends,  connected  with  startling  inadeot^ 
gloomy  chambers,  subterranean  dungeons,  and  great  manorial 
structures ;  in  stories  of  supernatural  occurrences,  and  some  of 
those  agencies  which  Mrs.  Radcliffe  had  availed  herself  of  in  bf- 
gone  times  in  her ''  Mysteries  of  Udolpho;"  though  at  the  period 
of  the  departure  from  this  world  of  Mrs.  RaddifFe,  in  18S3, 
materialism  began  to  be  more  in  vogue  than  spiritualism,  k 
English  literature.  The  new  competition  of  European  natioai 
in  arts  and  manufactures,  that  sprung  up  at  the  terminatioa 
of  a  long  war,  had  created  the  necessity  in  England  of  greitcr 
efforts  than  ever  had  been  made  before  to  sustain  her  com* 
mercial  position,  and  promote  her  manufacturing  interesti 
All  intellectual  activity  seemed  directed  to  physical  scienoe^ 
mechanical  invention — to  the  development  of  industrial  r^ 
sources. 

In  1834,  Ainsworth  produced ''  Rookwood,**  and  its  suooeai 
was  as  marvellous  as  the  story. 

*'  Crichton"  followed  in- 1837  ;  and  in  delineating  the  va- 
rious accomplishments  of  his  ''  admirable  hero/'  it  is  said  tbil 
Count  D'Orsay  was  occasionally  present  to  the  mind's  eye  of 
the  painter  in  words.  This  novel,  though  in  every  respect  in- 
ferior to  **  Rookwood,"  produced  the  author  a  larger  remu- 
neration.    He  received  for  it  £350. 

In  1839,  ''  Thames  Darrell"  was  advertised  about  to 
appear  periodically  in  *'  Bentley's  Miscellany,''  then  edited  bj 
Charles  Dickens. 

The  novel,  however,  appeared  there  under  another  name; 
the  Magazine,  too,  had  passed  into  the  hands  of  a  new  editor, 
those  of  the  author  of  the  rc-christened  story  of  **  Jack  Shep 
pard."     The  remuneration  for  the  new  editor  and  contributor 
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Has  £51  a  month.  The  novel,  tiU  it  was  dramatized,  enjoyed 
an  amount  of  popularity  almost  unprecedented.  But  "  Jack 
Slieppard"  no  sooner  appeared  on  the  stage,  than  the  novel 
lad  the  author  were  assailed  and  denounced  with  extraordinary 
vehemence. 

Hays  infinitely  more  dangerous  to  morality — representations 
of  licentious  manners  in  high  life,  plots,  and  incidents,  all 
taming  on  intrigues — violated  vows — diabolical  artifices  to 
oorrupt  or  to  inveigle  the  young,  the  weak,  or  the  unwary ; 
ballets  abounding  in  all  the  appliances  of  voluptuousness — 
grace  of  motion  and  beauty  of  form  studiously  combined,  ar- 
tislically  exhibited,  and  fitly  gauzed  and  garbed  for  exhibition, 
escaped  all  reprehension  at  the  hands  of  a  sanctimonious,  hypo- 
critical criticism. 

But  it  was  only  virtue  that  might  be  endangered  by  the  latter, 
and  the  audiences  were  of  the  upper  and  the  better  classes, 
therefore  capable  of  guarding  themselves  against  the  evils  and 
allurements  of  such  performances.  All  the  solicitude  was  for 
the  interests  of  Mammon,  lest  they  should  be  prejudiced  by 
the  representation  of  the  exploits  of  a  robber  of  a  romantic 
character,  exercising  his  villanous  profession  in  England ;  and 
the  fears  were  for  the  lower  orders,  who  might  be  demoralized 
by  that  representation,  and  become  enamoured  of  a  burglar's 
life,  by  the  delineation  of  a  robber  with  the  free  and  easy 
manners  of  a  rollicking  gentleman,  and  the  reckless  daring  of 
a  hero  in  a  scarlet  coat.  Had  he  been  a  brigand  of  Calabria, 
a  freebooter  of  South  America,  a  pirate  of  Greece,  an  assassin 
of  Italy,  or  a  great  blood-shedder  of  Scotch  covenanters,  no 
harm  could  come  of  the  story  of  his  life,  when  it  was  told 
by  Sir  Walter  Scott  or  Fennimore  Cooper,  Victor  Hugo  or 
Dumas. 

But  the  question — how  far  the  real  interests  of  humanity 
are  served  by  any  productions  of  this  sort  at  all  ?  never  enters 
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into  the  consideration  of  that  criticism  whose  highest  standard 
of  virtue  is  that  of  the  morality  of  Mark  Lane. 

In  1840,  Mr.  Ainsworth  brought  out  two  works  of  fictioo 
periodically.  "  The  Tower  of  Liondon/'  for  which  he  is  slid 
to  have  received  £700.  All  the  arcana,  terrible  records,  and 
traditions  of  that  ancient  structure,  '^  as  a  palace,  a  prisoo, 
and  a  fortress,"  were  revealed  in  this  graphic  work ;  the  monl 
of  which,  from  first  to  last,  stares  the  reader  in  the  fioe— 
Toleration  is  the  best  policy  of  Princes,  of  Priests,  ad 
Parliaments.  The  other  work  was  "  Old  St.  Paul's,"  ia 
which  the  horrors  of  the  Plague  and  Fire  were  anew  reoountad. 
For  this  work,  perhaps  the  least  meritorious  of  his  pnMhw- 
tions,  the  author  received  £1000  from  the  proprietors  of 
"The  Sunday  Times." 

In  1841,  he  became  the  editor  of  "Bentley's  MisceDany," 
and  in  February,  1842,  that  periodical  appeared  as^Ains* 
worth's  Magazine."  In  the  newly-edited  magazine  appeared 
"  The  Miser's  Daughter,"  one  of  the  best,  if  not  the  lDaata^ 
piece,  of  all  the  productions  of  this  author. 

In  the  same  year,  1842,  and  within  a  period  of  ax  monlhi 
from   the  appearance  of  "The  Miser's  Daughter,"  another 
historical  romance,  entitled  "  Windsor  Castle,"  illustrative  of 
the  times  and  celebrities  of  the  court  of  Henry  the  Eightli, 
was  commenced  in  the  magazine.     A  later  romance,  of  the 
same  class,  published  by  Mr.  Ainsworth  in  1844,  "The  Court 
of  St.  James's,"  dealt  with  the  London  palace  of  the  Sore* 
reign,  and  the  Court  and  Courtiers  of  Queen  Anne.    The 
fragment  of  a  romance,  entitled  "  Auriol,"  followed — •  my 
imperfectly-executed  and  ill-arranged  plot — descriptive  of  the 
doings  of  a  London  alchemist  of  the  sixteenth  century,    b 
1848,  the  author  published  a  romance  in  the  *'  Sunday  TioM%' 
entitled   **  The    Lancashire  Witches,"  for  which  he  receiveil 
£1000. 
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Tn  1851,  he  commenced  publishing,  in  weekly  numbers,  a 
rd — "  Mervyn  Clitheroe ;"  but  after  the  appearance  of  a 
f  numbers,  he  abandoned  the  undertaking. 
[n  1845,  Mr.  Ainsworth  added  to  his  editorial  cares  the 
torship  and  ownership  of  another  periodical  he  purchased 
m  Colburn, "  The  New  Monthly  Magazine."  In  the  spring 
1839,  he  replaced  Dickens  in  the  editorship  of  "  Bentley's 
scellany,"  and  continued  as  editor  till  1841 ;  and  in  Feb- 
ly,  1842,  appeared  the  first  number  of  "  Ainsworth 's 
igazine."*  The  management  of  three  periodicals  must  have 
en  abundant  occupation,  even  to  so  indefatigable  an  author 
Mr.  Ainsworth. 

His  work  in  the  field  of  imaginative  literature  is  probably 
V  done.  A  writer  of  an  able  notice  of  his  labours,  in 
"he  Sun  "  newspaper,  of  August  2nd,  1832,  thus  terminates 

account  of  them  : — 

^*  His  romances  yield  evidence,  in  a  thousand  particulars, 
t  his  temperament  is  exquisitely  sensitive,  not  less  of  the 
•rible  than  of  the  beautiful.  We  have  it  in  those  landscapes 
ioasly  coloured  with  the  glow  of  Claude  and  the  gloom  of 
Ivator  Rosa — in  those  lyrics  grave  as  the  songs  of  the  Tyrol, 
ghastly  as  the  incantations  of  the  Brocken ;  but  still  more 
those  creations,  peopling  the  one  and  chaunting  the  other, 
mely,  some  of  them  as  the  models  of  Ostade,  and  others 
Id  as  the  wildest  dreams  of  Fuseli.     Everywhere,  however, 

these  romances,  a  preference  for  the  grimlier  moods  of 
lagination  renders  itself  apparent.  The  author's  purpose, 
>  to  speak,  gravitates  towards  the  preternatural.  Had  he 
een  a  painter  instead  of  a  romancist,  he  would  have  pour- 
■ayed  the  agonies  of  Ugolino,  as  Da  Vinci  pourtrayed  the 
^tello  del  fico,^  in  lines  the  most  haggard  and  lines  the 

*  Ainaworth  has  latterly,  it  is  said,  become  the  proprietor  of  Bentley's 
iscellany. 

Q   2 
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most  cadaverous.  As  a  writer  of  fictioD,  his  place  imoog 
his  cotemporaries  may,  we  conceive,  be  very  readily  indicitel 
He  occupies  the  same  position  in  the  present,  tluit  Raddiffe 
occupied  in  a  former  generation." 


LETTERS   FROM  W.    H.   HARRISON   AINSWORTH,   ESQ.  TO 
LADY   BLESSINGTON. 

"27  A,  Old  Bond  Street, 
''  May  81, 18S4. 

'*  Dear  Ladt  Blessington, 
*'  Rest  assured  that  my  best  efforts  shall  be  used  to  nab 
my  illustration  of  the  engraving  you  have  been  good  enoogli  ts 
send  me  worthy  of  the  pages  of  *  the  Book  of  Beau^.*  I 
like  the  subject,  and  will  endeavour  to  do  justice  to  it.  '  Thft 
unknown  dame  *  has  striking  and  beautiful  features ;  rich  ii 
expression,  and  charged  with  melancholy.  Her  dress,  I  ooi* 
elude,  is  such  as  might  belong  to  any  lady  of  any  modem  Ear 
ropean  clime,  so  that  I  may  lay  the  scene  of  my  story  wboe 
I  please,  though  I  have  no  intention,  at  present,  of  taldng  hv 
out  of  England.  Most  certainly,  however,  mine  will  not  be  a 
Tale-^as  it  is  called — of  Fashionable  Life,  be  the  scene  wbos 
it  may. 

''  The  notice  of  our  productions,  if  I  may  venture  to  com* 
pare  them,  is,  I  imagine,  confined  in  the  introduction  to  dw 
review  of  Morier  and  Miss  Edgeworth,  in  the  next  Quarterij. 
Of  course,  it  is  only  an  incidental  allusion,  as  they  are  not  dia* 
tinctly  specified  in  the  announcement. 

*^  I  send  you  a  magazine  which  I  have  just  received,  in  which 
there  is  a  notice  of  '  Bookwood,'  which  may  perhaps  flBOia 
you. 

'^  Ducrow  is  about  to  prolluce  '  Turpin's  ride,*  at  Astkj^ 
Amphitheatre,  on  Monday  night.  I  doubt,  however,  if  it  v2 
be  well  done.  Nevertheless,  I  should  be  delighted  if  yoa  oa 
patronize  him,  as,  if  popular,  the  piece  may  be  very  servioesUa 
I  also  send  you  the  announcement  of  tiie  '  Songs  of  Rookwoodi* 
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ikich  you  will  perceive  the  Editor  intends  to  lay  at  your 
idyship's  feet. 

"  Believe  me,  always  yours  faithfully, 

"  W.  H.  AiNSWORTH." 

*'  Kensal  Lodge,  Thursday. 
"  To  my  great  annoyance,  I  am  prevented  from  proceed- 
g  with  your  story.  Yesterday  I  was  interrupted ;  to-day  I 
A  engaged ;  to-morrow  I  leave  town  for  Berkshire ;  but  on 
Lturday  I  shall  infallibly  commence  it,  and  will  forward  it  to 
»u  on  Monday. 

'*  Meantime,  the  subject  I  have  chosen,  (which  Dumas  terms 
I  extra-historical  one),  is  that  of  Beatrice  di  Tenda,  with 
iiose  tragical  end  you  are,  no  doubt,  well  acquainted.  Her 
ate,  therefore,  may  bear  the  name  of  the  heroine  of  the  story. 

"  W.  H.  AiNSWORTH.** 

"  Kensal  Lodge,  April  21,  1840. 
''  I  will  with  pleasure  illustrate  your  plate  with  a  short 
tMe  story,  but  not  upon  the  terms  you  suggest.  I  can  accept 
»  pecuniary  consideration  for  any  trifle  I  may  write  in  this 
%j ;  and  the  only  bargain  I  will  make  with  you — ^not  a  hard 
le — ^is  that  I  reserve  the  copyright. 

"  W.  H.  AiNSWORTH.'* 

«  Feb.  18,  1841. 
**  After  all,  I  am  unwilling  to  avail  myself  of  your  kindly 
tended  exertions  in  my  behalf  in  respect  to  the  [  ]f 

iving  been  given  to  understand  that  I  should  meet  with 
rmidable  opposition  from  a  hostile  party,  whom  I  must  term 
e  Anti- Jack-Sheppardites ;  and  have  thought  it  better  to  let 
ings  take  their  course,  though  I  have  since  been  informed 
e  strength  of  the  enemy  was  greatly  overrated,  and  that  I 
ould  have  come  off  victorious,  had  I  done  otherwise.  I  do 
»t  regret  the  step  I  have  taken.  I  would  have  had  the  plea- 
xe  to  call  at  Gore  House  to  acquaint  you  with  this  determin- 
ion,  but  I  was  summoned  hastily  to  Manchester  on  account 
*  the  alarming  illness  of  my  mother.     1  am  deeply  sensible  of 
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your  kindness    and  shall  ever  consider  myself  largely  jov 
debtor. 

"  W.  Harbison  Ainswoeth." 


WILLIAM  BEATTIE,  ESQ.  M.D. 

One  of  the  most  valued  friends  of  Lady  Blessington,  ■ 
whose  worth,  moral  and  intellectual,  she  placed  the  lugbert 
ronfidence — was  the  author  of  "  The  Heliotrope,"  Dr.  WiDiam 
Beattie.  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  the  means  of  maldng 
Lady  Blessington  acquainted  with  Dr.  Beattie. 

In  1833,  on  the  occasion  of  a  morning  call  at  Gore  Housci 
while  waiting  for  her  Ladyship,  I  found  a  volume  lying  on 
the  drawing-room  table,  of  newly-published  Poems,  widKral 
the  author's  name,  entitled  ''  The  Heliotrope,  or  the  Pilgrim 
in  Search  of  Health,  in  Italy."     The  volume  was  a  presenta- 
tion copy  to  Lady  Blessington,  with  these  words  on  the  fly- 
leaf— "  I  too  have  been  in  Arcadia."     I  had  time,  before  the 
appearance  of  Lady  Blessington,  to  read  several  of  the  stanxas 
at  the  commencement  of  the  volume,  and  was  greatly  struck 
with  the  harmony  of  the  versification,  the  elegance  of  stylc^ 
the  evident  kindliness  of  nature,  and  amiability  of  dispositioD, 
manifested  in  them.     I  inquired  of  Lady  Blessington,  if  sbe 
knew  anything  of  the  author,  and  was  informed  she  had  no 
knowledge  of  him  whatever.     Some  days  subsequently,  I  pro- 
ceeded to  the  publishers  in  the  Strand,  and  expressed  a  desire 
to  know  the  author  of  "  The  Heliotrope."     I  was  told  the 
author  had  no  intention  of  making  his  name  known  ;  be  had 
intimated  in  the  preface  to  the  volume  recently  published,  hii 
purpose,  if  the  work  was  favourably  received,  to  complete  the 
poem  in  another  volume ;  but  as  the  work  was  not  pushed 
on  public  attention,  and  did  not  sell,  the  author  had  given  op 
all  idea  of  continuing  it.     I  had  obtained  a  loan  of  the  vqIuidc 
from  Lady  Blessington,  and  perused  the  entire  poem  with 
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ntion.     After  that  perusal,  my  impression  was  so  strong 

0  the  merits  of  the  poem  (over-modestly  introduced  to  the 
lie),  that  I  addressed  a  letter  to  the  author,  to  the  care  of 
publisher,  encouraging  him  to  proceed  with  his  perform- 
e  to  its  completion,  and  counselling  him,  so  far  from  being 
leartened  by  the  bad  reception  given  to  his  first  volume, 
lest  assured  of  ultimate  success.  In  return  I  had  a  grati- 
ig  letter  from  the  author,  and  subsequently  a  visit ;  and  was 
sbted  to  my  communication,  for  a  friend,  whose  friendship 
n  that  time  to  the  present  has  been  to  me  a  source  of  un- 
rrupted  satisfaction. 

*  The  Heliotrope  "  was  cast  upon  the  waters  by  author  and 
lisher,  without  any  apparent  anxiety  about  its  fate — to  sink 
mim  on  the  stream  of  current  literature,  as  it  might  please 
stars  of  criticism  :  no  effort  was  made  for  its  success  or 
ity.  Two  of  the  leading  periodicals  of  the  time,  however, 
;emed  the  merits  of  this  poem,  and  did  justice  to  them.* 
3r.  Beattie  is  a  native  of  Scotland  ;  while  he  was  at  school 
lad  the  misfortune  to  lose  his  father.  That  loss,  the  result 
in  accident,  was  the  beginning  of  severe  family  trials  ;  "  and 
n  that  hour,"  to  use  Dr.  Beattie's  words  in  reference  to  his 

1  career,  "  the  battle  of  life  commenced,  and  has  ever  since 
tinned." 

The  **  Metropolitan  Magazine  "  said  of  it : — **  Every  line  in  this 
1  is  written  in  the  language  of  poetry  :  every  expression  is  idiomatic 
le  Muses.     Cadences  cannot  be  sweeter,  nor  verse  more  polished. 

author  has  dipped  his  right  hand  in  the  waves  of  the  Heliconian 
It,  and  has  drawn  it  forth,  strengthened  with  the  waters  glittering 
1  upon  it.    He  has  cauj^ht  the  sweetest  echo  of  the  spirit  of  Poetry, 
sn  she  sings  her  most  dulcet  song  in  her  secluded  shades." 
Tie  ••  Athenaeum  "  said  of  it : — "The  faults  of  this  poem  are  few, 

the  beauties  numerous  ;  among  the  beauties  are  a  manly  vigour  of 
iraent,  and  an  elevation  and  flow  of  language.  The  picture  of  the 
m  condition  of  Genoa  is  masterly.  The  destruction  of  Pompeia  is 
I  described.  The  eye  of  the  poet  and  the  hand  of  the  painter  unite 
hese  fine  stanzas.'* 
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But  one  observation  of  bis,  in  regard  to  that  career,  em; 
one  wbo  knows  bim  must  dissent  from — *'  All  I  am  entitled 
to  say  of  myself  may  be  comprised  in  four  words — '  Laborioii 
vixi  nibil  agendo/"  Dr.  Beattie  bas  led  a  life  of  labour  ind 
anxiety,  never  wearying  of  doing  good  to  otbers ;  and  b  thtt 
respect  be  migbt  indeed  say — 

"  I  count  myself  in  nothing  else  so  happy." 

His  life  has  been  an  exemplification  of  the  theory  of  the 
duty  of  active  benevolence,  inculcated  in  the  words  of 
Shakespeare  : 

'*  We  are  born  to  do  benefits.** 

''  There  are  many  members  of  our  profession  who,  altiKNigh 
not  eminently  distinguished  in  strictly  professional  drdes,  nor 
even  in  medical  science  or  practice,  have  nevertheless  exhilHted 
talent  of  no  ordinary  kind  in  collateral  pursuits,  and  the  gen- 
tleman wliose  name  beads  this  notice  is  one  of  such.  Dr. 
Beattie  was  educated  at  Clarencefield  Academy,  between  the 
years  1807-13,  and  from  the  latter  period  to  1820  studied  at 
the  University  of  Edinburgh,  where  he  took  his  degree.  He 
pursued  his  studies  in  London  in  1822,  and  subsequently,  ii 
the  years  1823,  24,  25,  and  26,  made  the  tour  of  Europe^ 
visiting  France,  Italy,  Germany,  &c.|  and  acquainting  himidf 
with  the  various  modes  of  practice  and  theories  taught  in  tiw 
most  celebrated  continental  schools.  We  may  judge,  ther^ 
fore,  that  he  was  eminently  qualified  for  a  part  he  afterwards 
filled  for  eight  years — that  of  Physician  to  the  Duke  and 
Duchess  of  Clarence,  whom  he  attended  during  their  thrrc 
visits  at  foreign  courts." 

The  writer  of  the  preceding  passage  in  an  eminent  medid 
periodical,  has  omitted  to  state  the  royal  remuneration  received 
by  Dr.  Beattie  for  the  sacrifice  of  his  private  practice  and  as- 
siduous attendance  on  his  late  Majesty,  when  Duke  of  Clareoor, 
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md  on  the  Duchess — the  late  Queen  Adelaide.  The  amount, 
iqfond  a  presentation  of  plate,  does  not  require  many  figures 
o  qpecify  it — a  cipher,  in  the  form  of  a  circle,  will  express  it. 
Fie  was  a  wise  physician,  and  had  much  dealings,  no  doubt, 
irith  royal  English  Dukes  and  German  Princesses,  who  said 
rf  his  royal  Clientele,  "  Dum  dolent  solvunt."* 

Dr.  Beattie  commenced  practice  in  London  in  1830.  He 
is  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  a  member  of 
the  Royal  CoUege  of  Physicians  of  London,  and  other  learned 
lodeties,  at  home  and  abroad.  His  practice  has  been  very 
extensive,  and  highly  advantageous  and  profitable  to  the  poor 
and  the  unfortunate  who  have  seen  better  days ;  to  indigent 
dergymen,  artists,  actors,  authors,  and  literati  of  all  grades. 
Dr.  Beattie  belongs  to  a  class  of  men  who,  having  become 
lenowned  for  their  benevolence,  in  spite  of  their  modesty,  are 
looked  on  by  all  their  friends,  in  all  their  troubles,  as  having  a 
special  mission  given  them  to  speud  their  time,  and  to  be  spent 
in  alleviating  human  sufferings. 

**  The  Heliotrope,  or  Pilgrim  in  Pursuit  of  Health,"  in  two 
cantos,  comprising  Liguria,  Campania,  and  Calabria,  written 
m  Italy  in  1823-4,  was  published  in  1833.  A  second  edition 
in  four  cantos  (the  two  last  comprising  "  Sicily"  and  "  The 
Lipari  Islands"),  under  the  title,  "  The  Pilgrim  in  Italy,  with 
other  Poems,"  appeared  some  years  later.  "  John  Huss,"  a 
poem,  was  published  in  1829.  "  Polynesia,"  a  poem,  ap- 
peared in  1839.  "  The  Courts  of  Germany,"  visited  in 
1822,  25,  and  26,  appeared  in  1827. 

A  series  of  splendidly-illustrated  works — the  letter-press 
by  Dr.  Beattie,  the  engravings  chiefly  from  drawings  on  the 
spot  by  the  late  W.  H.  Bartlett — historical,  topographical, 

•  '*  God  and  the  Doctor  we  alike  adore, 

Just  in  the  hour  of  danger — and  no  more : 

The  danger  past,  hoth  are  alike  requited —  ' 

GuD  is  forgotten,  and  the  Doctor  slighted  I" 
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and  descriptive  of  scenery  and  inhabitants — was  commenoed 
in  1834,  with  the  publication  of  ''  Switzerland/'  in  2  fok. 
4to.  This  was  followed  by  "  Scotland,''  in  2  vok  4fea, 
1838  :  and  next,  "  The  Waldenses,"  1  vol.  4to,  1838 :  then 
"  The  Castles  and  Abbeys,"  in  2  vols.  4to.  1839:  "Tl* 
Ports  and  Harbours,"  in  2  vols.  4to.  1839 :  "  The  Danube," 
in  1  vol.  4to.  1844  ;  and  lastly,  "  The  Life  and  Letters  of 
Campbell,"  the  poet.  Another  illustrated  work,  entitU 
'^  Historical  Memoirs  of  Eminent  Conservatives,"  was  subse- 
quently produced  by  the  same  publishers,  but  Dr.  Beattie  odj 
contributed  a  portion  of  the  Memou*s. 

In  1838,  one  of  those  publications  made  its  appearance,  to 
which  Campbell  was  induced  to  give  his  name  as  editcnr,  and 
not  his  labours: — "  Campbell's  Scenic  Annual,  for  1838, 
containing  thirty-six  exquisitely-finished  engravings  of  the  most 
remarkable  Scenes  in  Europe,  &c.,  with  a  rich  fund  of  Liteniy 
Matter,  corresponding  with  each  Subject;  and  comprising 
Original  Poetry  by  the  Editor,  Thomas  Campbell.  Esq.,  Author 
of  *  The  Pleasures  of  Hope.' " 

Among  the  eulogistic  notices  of  this  Annual,  which  vf- 
peared  at  the  time  of  its  publication,  is  to  be  found  the  fol- 
lowing, in  a  leading  critical  journal.  '*  The  name  of  Campbell 
is  a  sufficient  pledge  for  the  poetic,  literary,  and  genenDjr 
tasteful  character  of  this  Annual." 

It  was  hailed  in  the  "  Gentleman's  Magazine :"— "  W« 
were  most  agreeably  surprised  by  the  sight  of  this  AnauaL 
In  selection  of  scenery,  in  skill  and  elegance  of  composition, 
and  in  pleasing  and  picturesque  efiect  in  the  engravings,  it 
yields  to  none  of  its  rivals ;  while  in  the  splendour  of  the 
editor's  reputation  it  far  surpasses  them  all." 

Nevertheless,  all  the  original  poetical  pieces,  for  which  Camp- 
bell got  the  credit,  and  the  publisher  by  his  name  the  profit,  with 
the  exception  of  three,  were  written  by  Dr.  William  Beattie. 

Dr.  Beattie  was  a  frequent  contributor  to  the  periodicJs 
edited  by  Lady  Blessington ;  and,  without  any  disparagemeflt 
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he  abilities  of  the  other  contributors  of  acknowledged  merit 
hose  Annuals,  it  may  be  asked,  if  the  lines  addressed  *'  To 
Fountains  in  the  Place  de  la  Concorde,"  where  the  guillo- 
1  was  erected  "  en  permanence,"  hastily  written  at  the  re- 
st of  Lady  Blessington,  in  an  emergency  referred  to  in  one 
the  letters,  which  will  be  found  among  those  addressed  by 
to  Dr.  Beattie,  have  been  equaUed  by  any  similar  con- 
ation in  the  whole  series  of  those  periodicals  ? 
rhis  brief  notice  may  be  concluded,  I  trust  not  inappro- 
itdy,  with  some  lines  addressed  by  Dr.  Beattie  to  the 
tor,  on  his  return  from  Africa  in  1840 — lines  well  calcu- 
d  to  shew  the  talents  of  a  writer  who  was  a  favourite  con- 
lutor  to  Lady  Blessington's  periodicals,  and  a  most  intimate 
nd  and  correspondent  of  hers. 

E8  ADDRESSED  TO  R.  R.  MADDEN,  BY  DR.  W.  BEATTIE,  ON 
HIS  RETURN  FROM  AFRICA,  IN  1841. 

'*  A  pilgrim  I  stood,  in  a  desolate  realm, 
Where  Faith  had  no  anchor,  and  Freedom  no  helm ; 
Religion  no  altar,  no  spirit,  no  voice, 
To  cheer  the  benighted,  and  bid  them  rejoice. 
For  that  region  with  darkness  and  idols  was  rife. 
Its  traffic  the  blood  and  the  sinews  of  life — 
Where  the  curse  of  oppression  had  blighted  the  plain. 
And  the  cry  of  the  captive  was  uttered  in  vain. 

*  Is  there  no  one,'  they  cried,  '  to  our  anguish  responds, 
No  hand  from  on  high  to  unrivet  our  bonds  ? 
Like  beasts  of  the  forest — like  sheep  of  the  fold — 
How  long  shall  our  children  be  slaughtered  or  sold  ? 
How  long  shall  the  spoiler  pursue  his  career. 
And  our  traders  supply  him  with  sabre  and  spear  ? 
How  long  shall  the  veil  of  hypocrisy  rest 
On  the  craft  or  the  guile  of  that  trafficker's  breast  V 

How  sad  was  that  voice !     But  its  thrilling  appeal 
Has  struck  on  the  car  of  a  Stranger,  whose  zeal. 
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Long  tried  and  unflinching^  was  still  at  his  post. 
When  the  victims  of  slavery  needed  him  most. 
He  heard^  and,  like  Howard,  he  turned  not  awaj. 
For  high  thoughts  in  his  spirit  were  kindling  that  dtj; 
He  rushed  to  the  spot,  in  the  struggle  to  share — 
For  the  victim  was  bound — and  his  doom  was  despair. 

The  Stranger  was  moved,  and  to  sever  the  chain 
Of  the  captive,  he  laboured  and  toiled  not  in  vain ; 
While  the  man-stealer^s  sordid  accomplice  stood  by, 
And  scowled  on  the  Stranger  with  truculent  eye — 
And  with  features  distorted  by  impotent  rage. 
Foamed,  fretted,  and  chafed,  like  a  wolf  in  his  cage : 
Exclaiming, '  Right  dearly  the  price  thou  shalt  pay. 
For  the  wrong  thou  hast  done  to  my  interests  to-day.' 

'  Thy  threats  I  regard  not,*  the  Stranger  replied, 

*  My  duty  is  done,  by  my  act  I  abide ; 

I  have  laboured,  indeed,  to  unfetter  the  slave — 
If  wrong,  let  the  record  be  writ  on  my  grave. 
But  on  that  of  the  wretch,  who  for  lucre  retains 
The  man,  his  Redeemer  once  ransomed,  in  chains. 
No  record  be  read,  save  the  record  of  guilt — 
Of  the  hearts  he  has  broken,  the  blood  he  has  spilt' 

And  yet,  while  I  gazed  on  that  terrible  scene. 

And  the  slave-stealer  frowned  with  a  murderous  mien. 

While  he  trampled  on  freedom,  and  scoffed  at  the  rood— 

For  its  sign  was  rebuke  to  his  traffic  in  blood— 

These  words  were  pronounced,  and  the  Stranger  was  cheered: 

*  To  the  genius  of  Freedom  thy  cause  is  endeared. 
Through  sunshine  and  tempest  pursue  thy  career. 
The  billows  may  roar,  but  the  haven  is  near !"  * 

LETTERS  FROM  LADT  BLESSINOTON  TO  THE  AUTHOR  OF  **TBB 
HELIOTROPE." 

''April  H18SS. 

'*  Lady  Blcssington  has  again  to  acknowledge  the  poKte 
attention  of  the  author  of '  The  Heliotrope,*  and  to  thank  hin 
for  the  very  acceptable  present  he  has  made  her.    Lady  B.  kA 
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gratified  that  the  beautiful  poem  is  given  to  the  public, 
the  present  degenerate  days,  when  a  taste  for  fine  poetry 
ost  as  rare  as  the  genius  for  writing  it,  a  few  specimens 
The  Heliotrope'  must  do  much  towards  leading  back  the 
to  the  true  point  of  inspiration — Nature,  pure  and  re- 
as  portrayed  in  the  admirable  poem  now  published/' 

"  Seamore  Place,  June  12, 1838. 
"he  high  opinion  Lady  Blessington  entertains  of  the  genius 
author  of  *  The  Heliotrope,*  must  plead  her  excuse  for  the 
St  she  is  about  to  make  him.  Lady  B.  has  undertaken  to 
le  *  Book  of  Beauty*  for  this  year,  and  many  of  her  literary 
s  have  kindly  consented  to  assist  her  by  their  contribu- 
The  work  is  to  consist  of  twenty-five  engravings  from 
es  by  the  best  artists,  the  engravings  to  be  illustrated  by 
in  prose,  or  by  poetry.  The  pictures  are  all  female  por- 
of  great  beauty,  and  Lady  Blessington  is  most  anxious 
.  poem,  however  short,  from  the  elegant  pen  of  the  author 
he  Heliotrope,'  should  grace  the  pages  of  her  book, 
lady  B.  has  many  apologies  to  make  for  this  liberty ;  but 
ithor  of  *  The  Heliotrope'  must  bear  in  mind  that  few  who 
had  the  gratification  of  perusing  that  admirable  poem, 
resist  the  desire  of  endeavouring  to  procure  a  few  lines 
the  same  pen,  for  a  work  in  which  Lady  B.  is  much  in- 
ed." 

''  Sunday,  June  16,  1883. 
.ady  Blessington  feels  deeply  sensible,  not  only  of  the 
Qt  the  author  of  '  The  Heliotrope'  has  given  to  comply 
ber  request,  but  the  amiable  manner  in  which  that  consent 
een  conveyed.  Lady  B.  cannot  abandon  the  hope  of  be- 
ig  personally  acquainted  with  an  author  whose  admirable 
has  so  much  delighted  her ;  and  requests,  that  if  the  author 
he  Heliotrope'  is  resolved  to  retain  his  incognito,  she  may 
st  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  his  friend,  Dr.  Wm.  Beattie, 
;  name  brings  associations  most  agreeable,  not  only  of  the 
press  of  Genius,'  but  its  happiest  results,  as  exemplified  in 
Heliotrope.'     Lady  Blessington  sends  a  picture,  which 
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she  is  most  anxious  should  be  illustrated  in  vene.  The  snlgect 
is  beautiful,  and  therefore  not  unworthy  the  pen  she  wishes  to 
consign  it  to." 

"  Seamore  Place,  Tuesday,  Aog.  20. 
"  Dear  Sir, 
^'  I  enclose  a  proof-sheet  of  the  beautiful  poem  you  were  so 
kind  as  to  give  me,  that  you  may  see  if  it  is  correctly  printed. 
Will  you  be  so  good  as  to  return  it  at  your  earliest  convenienee? 
I  greatly  fear  that  the  lateness  of  my  hours  has  more  than  onoe 
deprived  me  of  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you ;  and  to  prevent  the 
recurrence  of  such  a  loss  occurring  to  me  again,  may  I  entreat 
you  to  bear  in  mind,  that  I  receive  every  evening  from  Uno^doek 
until  half-past  twelve,  and  that  it  will  be  most  highly  g^ratifying 
to  me  to  see  you  at  Seamore  Place,  as  frequently  as  yon  can 
favour  me  with  your  company. 

**  Your  sincere  and  obliged, 

"  M.  Blessinotok." 

"  Saturday  Morning. 

"  It  appears  that  I  am  never  to  address  you,  except  to  acknow- 
ledge some  favour  conferred.  I  have  now  to  thank  yon  for  the 
lines  sent  to-day,  and  to  express  my  gratitude  for  the  ydmiT?^^ 
poem,  with  which  I  shall  be  proud  to  grace  the  pages  of  mj 
•  Book  of  Beauty.' 

'^  I  should  be  wanting  in  candour  were  I  not  to  acknowledge 
the  high  gratification  your  commendation  of  '  The  Bepetlen' 
has  given  me.  It  is  such  praise,  and  from  such  a  source,  that  it 
repays  an  author  for  being  misunderstood  by  the  common  herd, 
among  whom  my  book  is  not  calculated  to  make  much  impres- 
sion. "  M.  Blessinotok.** 

"  Wednesday,  July  8,  18M. 

**  With  such  a  gem  in  my  book  as  the  sketch  yoo  have  tent 
me,  I  defy  criticism,  for  one  such  contribution  would  redeea 
my  work.     How  can  I  thank  you  sufficiently  ? 

"  I  dare  not  believe  the  flattering  things  you  say  of  my  '  Be- 
pealers  ;'  but  pray  remember  it  was  written  in  five  tevdU— the 
only  excuse  I  can  give  for  its  errors. 
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"  I  am  generally  at  home,  except  on  opera  nights,  and  your 
presence  can  never  fail  to  be  most  acceptable  at  Seamore  Place, 
whenever  you  have  a  spare  evening  at  your  disposal. 

*'  M.  Blbssington.'* 

"  Seamore  Place,  November  29, 1833. 

**  I  feel  that  the  partiality  of  the  friend  (for  so  you  must  per- 
mit me  to  consider  you)  has  silenced  the  criticism  of  the  Erudite 
Beader,  and,  therefore,  I  fear  to  accept  the  commendations  you 
offer  me — commendations  so  valuable  from  an  Author,  whose 
brilliant  genius  is  only  equalled  by  the  chaste  elegance  of  the 
language  in  which  it  is  displayed. 

**  The  truth  is,  it  is  difficult  for  a  mind  like  yours  to  peruse 
any  work  without  decking  it  with  some  portion  of  that  grace 
and  beauty  which  evidently  peculiarly  belongs  to  your  imagina- 
tion, like  the  vase  which  having  long  contained  precious  odours, 
lends  a  portion  of  their  fragrance  even  to  water  when  it  passes 
through  it. 

"  I  regret  that  you  are  compelled  to  live  in  darkness,  but 
with  •  the  light  within,'  who  can  so  well  dispense  with  that 
without  ?  Milton  describes  what  he  imagined,  and  gained  im- 
mortality ;  had  sight  been  spared  him,  he  might  have  only 
described  what  he  saw,  and  gained  only  temporary  fame. 

*'  Though  I  pray  that  you  may  never  resemble  him  in  the 
cause,  I  trust  you  will  emulate  him  in  the  effect,  which  was  pro- 
duced on  his  genius  by  loss  of  vision ;  for  I  am  persuaded  the 
more  frequently  you  draw  on  '  the  light  within,'  the  more  will 
all  lovers  of  true  poetry  be  illumined. 

**  I  hope  you  will  indulge  me  with  your  society  whenever  you 
are  able  to  face  the  lamp,  that  most  destructive  of  all  economical 
inventions,  which  sears  the  eyes  and  dulls  the  head. 

"  M.  Blessinoton." 

"January  1,  1834. 
**  The  elegant  lines  I  received  this  day,  can  come  from  no  pen 
save  yours,  so  let  me  thank  you  for  them.     They  arrived  at  a 
moment  when  the  day  had  awakened  a  melancholy  train  of  re- 
flections, in  which  the  recollections  of  the  past  year,  and  the  fears 
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for  the  future^  had  shed  a  gloom,  which  the  fimcifbl  nid  giy 
visions  of  your  muse  dispelled.  18M  has  peculiar  dainsti 
my  gratitude,  for  having  bestowed  on  me  the  advantage  nd 
pleasure  of  your  (will  you  permit  me  to  say  ?)  firiendship ;  nd 
for  this  I  have  bade  adieu  to  it  with  regret. 

^^  1  am  writing  in  a  room  with  a  circle  of  friends,  who  are 
talking  so  loudly,  that  I  fear  my  note  will  be  almost  as  uiintd- 
ligible  to  you  as  my  ideas  are  to  myself;  but  three  feelings  tic 
distinct  in  my  mind,  which  are  gratitude  for  your  kindness,  ad- 
miration for  your  genius,  and  genuine  esteem  for  your  manj 
fine  qualities,  which  no  one,  my  dear  sir,  can  estimate  note 
highly  than  M.  BLSSSiKGToy." 

"  January  16, 1885. 
^*  The  bearer  is  Mr.  Miller,*  the  poet  (and  basket-maker),  fit 
whom  I  am  anxious  to  procure  your  countenance.  Who  so  weD 
as  you  can  appreciate  a  true  poet,  or  who  reward  with  kind 
words  of  encouragement,  one  to  whom  Fortune  has  been  lo 
much  less  kind  than  Nature  ? 

''  Blessingtoic.'* 

''  January  1, 18S6. 

''  One  can  forgive  the  coming  new  year,  which  reminds  v 

of  much  that  we  wish  to  forget,  when  it  brings  verses  like  jom 

Verses  in  which  a  refined  taste  and  a  true  genius  are  eqnal^ 

conspicuous.     I  put  genius  last;  for  though  it  is  Gonsidered 

*  the  gift,  all  other  gifts  above,*  yet  I  rank  it  beneath  that  ine^ 
timable  gift,  a  hearty  that  endears  yon  to  every  friend  who  \m 
ever  had  the  happiness  of  knowing  you ;  and  I  do  assure  joa, 
honestly  and  truly,  that  I  have  never  been  able  to  decide  wUdi 
I  most  valued,  the  brilliant  genius  you  possess,  or  the  &oUeb 
warm  heart,  that  shines  through  all  your  actions  and  thoughts. 

"  M.  Blessihgton." 

''  Gore  House,  March  88,  1898. 
'^  I  last  year  gave  you  a  subject,  which  only  a  muse  lib 
yours  would  adorn ;  I  now  send  you  one  that  might  inspiie  i 
much  less  gifted  one.     It  is  the  portrait  of  the  Marchi<»css  «f 

♦  Thomas  Miller,  author  of  *'  Fair  Rosamond,"  *•  Lady  Jane  Orej,"  I*- 
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Abercom  and  her  daughter^  by  E.  Landseer^  and  to  my  taste  is 
charming.  The  Marchioness  is  daughter  to  the  Duke  of  Bed- 
lord,  and  a  descendant  of  Bachael  Lady  Russell,  whose  virtues 
•he  inherits.  If  I  counted  less  on  your  friendship^  of  which 
I  have  had  so  many  proofs,  I  should  hesitate  in  demanding  this 
new  one ;  but  I  know  that  your  muse  is  ever  propitious  to  the 
call  of  friendship. 

"  I  hope  you  will  soon  come  and  see  my  pew  abode,  and  your 
cordial  friend, 

"  M.  Blessington." 

''  Gore  House,  Friday,  April  16,  1836. 
**  Will  you  forgive  me  for  being  so  importunate  ?  But  your 
verses  are  to  open  my  book,  followed  by  Mr.  Bulwer,  and  Sir 
WUliam  Cell's  Essay. 

"  Printers  have  sometimes  devils  tn,  as  well  as  about  them, 
and  are  prone  to  perplex  those  who  dip  their  fingers  in  ink. 

**  M.  Blbssington." 

''  Gore  House,  February  15,  1887. 
*'  I  am  a  petitioner  to  you  on  the  part  of  Mrs.  Fairlie,  my  niece, 
for  three  or  four  stanzas.  The  children  (for  the  illustration)  are 
flie  three  sons  of  the  Duke  of  Buccleugh,  whose  Duchess  is  a 
daughter  of  the  Marquis  of  Bath.  An  allusion  to  the  family 
idds  interest  to  the  subject,  and  no  one  can  make  such  allusions 
with  the  grace  that  you  do.  The  work  for  which  the  plate  is 
meant,  is  to  be  named  *  Buds  and  Blossoms,'  and  is  to  give  the 
portraits  of  all  the  children  of  the  English  aristocracy.  It  will 
be  a  beautiful  work  ;  and  as  it  is  the  first  which  my  niece  has 
undertaken  to  edit,  I  am  most  anxious  for  its  success.  A  few; 
lines  from  your  gifted  pen  will  secure  this. 

'*  M.  Blbssington."    ; 

"  Gore  House,  July  10,  1837. 

**  I  shall  fancy  that  my  '  Book  of  Beauty  '  can  have  no  luck, 
and  be  sure  it  can  have  no  grace,  imless  it  contains  some  lines 
from  your  pen.  The  number  of  plates  is  now  curtailed  to 
twelve,  instead  of  nineteen  as  formerly,  and  I  have  not  one  to 

VOL.    III.  R 
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be  illustrated,  haying  distributed  my  twelve  before  I  knew  diat 
an  alteration  was  to  be  made.  My  drawers  are  ftdl  of  prose  and 
verse,  from  the  generosity  of  contribntors ;  but  I  prefer  om 
page  of  yours  cm  any  subject,  to  piles  from  others.  Let  me, 
therefore,  have  a  page,  a  sonnet,  any  thing  of  yours,  and  then  I 
shall  feel  confident  of  success. 

"  M.  Blessiicgtoh.** 

*'  Gore  House,  July  17, 1888. 
"  I  send  an  engraving  of  a  fair  lady  as  a  petitioner  to  you  for 
a  few  lines.  If  I  knew  any  poet  who  could  write  half  so  well, 
you  should  not  be  so  often  troubled ;  but  the  truth  is,  you  throw 
so  much  grace,  truth,  and  beauty  into  your  verses,  that  I  cis- 
not  resist  trespassing  on  your  kindness  for  an  Ulastration  wind 
is  so  precious  for  my  book.  The  portrait  is  Lady  Yaletort, 
whose  husband  is  the  son  of  Lord  Mount  Edgrecomb.  Sheii 
the  daughter  of  Lady  Elizabeth  Fielding,  and  a  very  lovely  m 
well  as  amiable  young  woman.     The  child  is  her  first-bom. 

**  M.  Blessikotok.** 

''  St.  Leonard's-on-Sea,  Victoria  Hotel, 
''  September  15,  1889. 
'*  It  was  only  yesterday  that  your  *  Polynesia  *  was  fiirwarU 
to  me  from  home,  and  having  perused  it  last  evening,  and  agn 
this  morning,  I  cannot  allow  a  day  to  pass  without  thaakiif 
you,  as  I  most  heartily  do,  for  the  exquisite  gratificatioii  it  kf 
afibrded  me.  You  have,  indeed,  found  an  irresistiUe  mod*  fcr 
exciting  the  liveliest  interest  in  favour  of  the  stisiioiiami  ni 
their  converts,  for  1  defy  the  coldest-hearted  Utilitariaiis  to  nd 
your  beautiful  poem  without  feeling  themselves  melted  iiii 
sympathy  for  the  toils  and  triumphs  you  have  so  ftlffqwiit^f 
described.  Poesy  is,  indeed,  a  blessed  as  well  as  a  gkriosi 
gift,  when,  as  in  this  case,  it  is  made  subservient  to  the  highfll 
interests  of  humanity,  and  I  am  delighted  that  your  Muse  (it- 
ways  skilful  in  awakening  the  tender  feelings)  has  led  yoo  lo 
adopt  a  subject  so  fraught  with  all  that  could  inspire  thai. 
Her  flight  has  this  time  been  a  very  high  one ;  but,  Kko  tbi 
angels  who  can  soar  to  Heaven,  and  bask  in  its  glories 
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becoming  insensible  to  the  ills  of  unhappy  mortals,  she,  though 
fljring  through  the  highest  regions  of  imagination^  overlooks' 
vot  the  suffi»'ings  of  those  who  are  denied  its  gifts,  and  while 
dazzling  us  by  her  splendour,  forgets  not  to  touch  the  heart, 
while  charming  the  mind ;  so  that  even  when  we  are  most  de- 
lighted with  the  Muse,  we  reverence  the  Christian. 

"  M.  Blbssington." 

"  Gore  House,  November  SO,  18S9. 
**  Your  verses  on  the  portrait  of  Lady  Clanricarde,  have  met 
with  universal  admiration.  No  one  ever  wrote  more  appro- 
priate or  more  delicate  compliments.  Her  Ladyship  is  beau- 
tiful and  clever,  so  that  your  address  to  her  portrait  is  happily 
^applicable. 

"  M.  Blbssington." 

''  Sunday,  July  19. 

^  Nothing  can  be  more  happy  or  more  graceful  than  *  The 
Planet.*  Does  not  this  prove,  that  '  Poets  excel  most  in 
fiction  V 

"  The  loveliest  portrait  could  not  have  inspired  more  charm- 
ing lines.  How  beautiful  are  the  two  numbers  you  have  sent 
me  of  your  '  Switzerland  *  and  *  Scotland,*  two  works  more  de- 
servedly popular  than  any  that  have  appeared  for  ages,  and 
calculated  to  produce  the  most  happy  effect  (that  of  refining 
Ac  taste)  on  all  who  read  them. 

**  How  sweet  is  '  The  Vesper  Hymn ;'  it  is  a  perfect  gem,  set 
in  a  frame  of  the  finest  granite  (for  your  prose  will  last  as  long 
tM  that  imperishable  substance) ;  and  your  poetry  is  not  only 
the  most  graceful  and  highly  finished,  but  the  most  perfectly 
aosical  I  know ;  yet  neither  its  high  polish  nor  music  are  at- 
tained by  the  sacrifice  of  the  greatest  of  all  essentials  in  poetry, 
good  sense,  which  joined  to  a  brilliant  imagination  and  exquisite 
taste,  pervade  every  line  you  write. 

"  M.  Blbssington." 

"  Friday  evening. 
"  Read  Dr.  Hogg's  and  Sir  William  Gell*s  letters.     I  think 
the  works  named  by  both,  might  be  proposed  to  Messrs.  Saun- 
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ders  and  Ottley,  who  are  my  present  publishers.  They  appear 
to  be  very  excellent  people,  and  have  just  brought  out  a  beau- 
tiful work  of  Sir  William  Gell,  on  the  *  Topography  of  Borne/ 
in  a  most  creditable  style. 

**  M.  Blessinotok." 

''  Gore  House,  July  84,  1841. 
"  I  come  a  beggar  to  you  at  the  eleventh  hour,  for  a  few  lines 
to  illustrate  a  portrait  of  the  Honourable  Miss  Forester,  a  very 
charming  young  lady.  Will  you  therefore  write  me  a  page  of 
Terse  for  the  portrait  in  question  ?  The  young  lady  is  seated, 
with  a  little  dog  on  her  lap,  which  she  looks  at  rather  pensively; 
she  is  fair,  with  light  hair,  and  is  in  mourning.  She  is  sister  to 
Lord  Forester,  and  her  sisters.  Lady  Chesterfield  and  the  Hon. 
Mrs.  George  Anson,  are  remarkable  for  their  beauty.  Pray 
excuse  this  unreasonable  request,  and  let  your  brilliant  imagina- 
tion picture  the  young  beauty,  whose  portrait  is  to  be  illos- 
trated.  "  M.  Blessinoton.'* 

"  Gore  House,  May  «4, 184«. 
"  I  send  you  a  portrait  of  the  Queen,  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
and  the  Princess  Royal,  which  is  to  form  the  frontispiece  of  the 
'  Book  of  Beauty.'  Will  you  extend  to  me  and  my  book  die 
same  kindness  so  often  extended  hitherto,  and  write  a  page  or 
two  for  this  picture  ?  If  I  knew  any  poet  who  would  do  it  half 
so  well,  I  would  not  trouble  you,  for  I  am  really  ashamed  of 
trespassing  so  often  on  your  kindness. 

"  M.  Blsssihotdii.'* 

'*  Gore  Houae,  Monday. 
"  Your  kind  letter  of  Saturday  found  me  in  the  hour  of  need, 
for  never  did  I  more  require  your  services.  The  proprietor  of 
the  annual,  and  his  printer,  and  his  engraver,  have  all  three 
been  ill,  which  has  delayed  the  progress  of  these  works ;  unt3 
now,  at  the  eleventh  hour,  I  find  myself  pressed  by  a  quantitj 
of  work  hardly  to  be  got  through,  even  with  industry.  THH 
you  then  kindly  come  to  my  aid,  and  illustrate  the  plate  I  sead, 
and  which  only  came  to  my  hand  this  morning  ?     It  reprcseirti 
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Place  de  Louis  XV.,  so  celebrated  from  being  the  scene  of 
any  remarkable  events.  It  was^  during  the  first  revolution, 
erted  into  the  Place  de  la  Revolution,  a  permanent  guillo- 
being  erected,  which  served  for  the  execution  of  Louis 
[•  and  his  unfortunate  Queen,  and  also  for  a  great  many  of 
*  nobility.  In  1800,  it  became  the  Place  de  la  Concorde. 
815  it  resumed  its  original  name,  Place  Louis  XV.  Under 
reign  of  Louis  Philippe,  the  place  has  undergone  great  im- 
ement.  It  has  been  admirably  paved,  lighted  by  forty 
nificent  candelabras  for  gas,  and  the  obelisk  of  Luxor, 
nty-two  feet  in  height,  graces  the  centre,  with  two  noble 
tains  on  either  side.  A  page  of  verse  to  illustrate  this  plate, 
wo  pages,  if  requisite,  woiJd  greatly  oblige  me — treated  as 
wish.  Might  not  the  fountains  be  supposed  to  send  their 
rers  to  efiace  the  innocent  blood  shed  on  the  spot  ?  I  ought 
pologize  for  any  hint  or  suggestion,  to  one  whose  mind  is 
sd  with  poetical  images,  as  well  as  with  historical  events. 

"  M.  Blbssinoton." 

*'  Gore  House,  March  29,  1847. 
Mt  dbar  Dr.  Beattie, 

*'  I  have  for  so  many  years  experienced  your  kindness,  that 
n  I  find  myself  in  an  emergency,  I  turn  to  you  with  the 
idence  inspired  by  our  long  friendship.  I  have  undertaken 
ring  out  the  *  Book  of  Beauty'  once  more ;  not  as  hitherto, 
ling  a  collection  of  portraits  of  modern  fine  ladies,  but  as  a 
d '  Book  of  Beauty,*  to  contain  the  portraits  of  twelve  Queens, 
c  illustrated  with  a  life  of  each,  to  comprise  firom  twenty-five 
lirty  pages. 

Our  Queen,  Victoria,  is  to  be  one  of  the  collection,  and  I 
ly  do  not  know  any  writer  of  our  time,  to  whom  I  could 
5de  the  task  of  narrating  her  life,  save  you ;  the  task  requires 
1  delicacy  of  taste,  and  tact,  and  withal  so  poetical  a  mind, 
render  it  interesting.  The  imoffination  must  be  drawn  on 
jh  more  than  the  judgment  in  this  affair,  and  yet  how  much 
jment  must  he  who  undertakes  it  possess  !     I  have  reflected 

the  powers  of  all  my  friends ;  but  the  more  I  reflect,  the 
•e  certain  I  feel  that  only  one  of  them  could  do  it  as  it  should 
ione.  M.  Bi^ssington." 
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TO   DR.   WILLIAM   BEATTIE  FROM   LADY   BLESSINGTON, 

On  receiving  some  charming  verses  from  him,  and  on  heir, 
ing  at  the  same  time,  of  his  professional  labours. 

"  True  son  of  Apollo,  in  Beattie  *8  combined 
His  Sire's  skill  in  physic,  his  glory  of  mind  ; 
His  science  can  rob  dark  disease  of  alarm. 
And  his  genius  o*er  life's  page  spread  many  a  charm. 
Long,  long,  may  he  practise  the  blest  healing  art. 
And  as  now,  by  his  bright  verse  deep  pleasure  impart'* 

The  last  letter  of  Lady  Blessington  to  Dr.  Beattie,  wiittai 
in  March  1849,  a  very  short  time  before  the  crash  at  Gore 
House,  was  one  of  entreaty  for  exertions  among  the  pub- 
lishers to  procure  for  her  "  any  kind  of  literary  emidoymeot." 
And  the  answer  to  that  application  was  an  expression  of  piin 
at  the  failure  of  every  effort  to  accomplish  her  wishes. 

LETTERS   OF    DR.    W.   BEATTIE,   ADDRESSED  TO  LADT  BLESS- 
INGTON. 

"  My  DEAR  Lady  BiiBssiNOTON, 

*'  I  have  endeavoured  to  carry  your  wishes  intoeflfect;  ani 
if  not  successfully,  at  least  speedily. 

**  Yours  truly  obliged, 

"  W.  Bbatth.- 

LINES  TO  THE  FOUNTAINS 

IN   THE   PLACE   DE   LA    CONCORDE,   WHERE  THE  OUlLLOTIVt 
WAS   ERECTED   *' EN    PERMANENCE." 

"  Flow  on,  ye  bright  waters  !  in  harmony  flow ; 
Now  mounting  like  crystal — now  falling  like  snow : 
Cheer  the  night  with  the  music  and  dance  of  your  sprtji 
And  cool,  with  your  freshness,  the  long  summer  day ! 
Fan  the  sick  with  your  breath — bid  the  weary  repose. 
And  wean  the  sad  heart  from  a  sense  of  its  woes ! 
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Wash  out,  if  ye  may,  the  dark  record  of  blood 
That  reddens  the  spot  where  the  guiUotine  stood  1 

"  But  no !— although  Genius  and  Fancy  may  toil — 
Though  trophies  and  sculptures  embellish  the  soil ; 
Though  kings,  or  republics,  surround  you  with  light. 
And  deck  you  with  treasures  that  dazzle  the  sight — 
Their  labour  is  vain. — Through  the  splendid  disguise. 
That  enchants  the  beholder,  what  spectres  arise  I 
Stem  History  opens  her  volume,  and  lo ! 
That  Fountain  is  changed  to  a  scaffi[)ld  of  woe  I — 
An  army  of  martyrs — starred,  mitred,  and  crowned — 
Dragged  on  by  assassins,  encumber  the  ground ! 
Their  dungeon  exchanged  for  the  steel  and  the  block, 
And  the  dismal  arena,  that  thrills  to  the  shock — 
For  the  axe  is  descending — and  Mercy  takes  wing — 
Foul  hands  are  imbrued  in  the  blood  of  their  Kino  ! 

**  Again !  for  the  vision  grows  darker  in  hue — ■ 
And  the  regicide  weapons  are  whetted  anew  I 
There — fairer  and  brighter  than  fancy  may  paint — 
With  the  face  of  an  angel,  the  faith  of  a  saint — 
The  soul  of  a  martyr — anointed  of  Heaven — 
Their  beautiful  Queen  to  the  scaffold  is  driven — 
On  the  block,  like  her  consort,  to  bow  and  to  bleed .... 
Oh,  Mercy — Humanity — blush  for  the  deed  ! 
Weep — ^weep  for  the  crime  whose  indelible  trace 
No  tears  can  extinguish — no  time  can  efface ! 
The  Fountain  may  flow — and  the  Sculptor  may  toil — 
But  the  red  stamp  of  Infamy  clings  to  the  soil  I 

"W.  B." 

'*  6,  Park  Square,  Jan.  1839. 

*'  Your  '  Governess  *  has  produced  a  most  favourable  im- 
pression—  we  cannot,  however,  imagine  how  you  can  pos- 
sibly write  so  much  and  so  well — unless  you  have  a  familiar 
spirit ;  and  that  a  spirit  does  abide  in  much  that  you  write,  is 
apparent. 

*'  I  saw  Madden  for  a  few  minutes  since  his  return  from  the 
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Havannah^  but  he  is  now,  I  believe,  in  Dublin.  I  suppote  be 
showed  you  the  volume  of  MS.  poems,  inscribed  to  him  by  tbe 
bards  of  Cuba,  (and  some  earlier  lines  addressed  to  him  by  a 
bard  of  Caledonia).    I  thought  him  greatly  improved  in  bealtL 

"W.  Bbatth." 

LINES    ADDRESSED    TO   R.   R.    MADDEN,    ON    HIS   DEPAITIJU 
FOR  THE  WEST  INDIES  IN  1833,  BT  DR.  W.  BEATTiB. 

'^  Strong  as  some  sainted  amulet. 

The  link  in  memory's  chain. 
That  tells  where  kindred  spirits  met. 

No  time  can  rend  in  twain. 
And  mindful  of  her  pledge,  the  Muse 

One  passing  wreath  would  twine. 
And  trace  in  every  flower  she  strews, 

A  health  to  thee  and  thine. 

The  union  of  congenial  minds 

No  distance  can  divide. 
Unshaken  in  the  shock  of  winds, 

Unstemmed  by  ocean's  tide. 
It  lives  beyond  the  Atlantic  main. 

Where  basking  'neath  the  line, 
A  sun-bright  shore,  a  palmy  plain. 

Shall  welcome  thee  and  thine. 

Embowered  within  the  glowing  west. 

And  circled  by  the  sea. 
Which  laves  *  the  Islands  of  the  Blessed,' 

A  health  to  them  and  thee. 
And  gentle  stars,  and  generous  hearts. 

Their  genial  lights  combine. 
And  all  that  halcyon  peace  imparts. 

Descend  on  thee  and  thine. 

Adieu — the  breath  of  friendship  fills 

The  sail  that  wafts  thee  hence. 
To  lands  whose  radiant  sky  distils 

Arabia's  redolence ! 
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Go — but  a  few  brief  summers  flown. 

Once  more  across  the  brine — 
Thy  Country  shall  reclaim  the  loan 
She  lent  in  thee  and  thine ! 
Ion,  Sept.  80th.  W.  B." 

"  Park  Square,  Jan.  6,  1841.    ' 
R  Ladt  Blessinoton, 

looking  oyer  some  papers  of  a  lamented  friend,  yester- 
und  some*  pages  of  MS.  inscribed  *  Extracts  from  Lady 
X)n*8  Works.*  He  was  one  of  your  greatest  admirers, 
lied,  in  the  prime  of  life,  of  consumption.  Brought 
i  army,  he  was  a  brave  soldier ;  and,  as  I  can  speak 
{ experience,  *  a  centurion,'  most  unaffectedly  '  devout.* 
left  nearly  all  he  possessed  to  the  numerous  public 
of  London.  **  W.  Beattie.** 

sed  in  the  preceding  letter. 

LINES 
E  DEATH  OF  CAPT.  J.  S.  C.  53rd  REGIMENT. 

BY  DR.  W.  BRATTIE. 

"  Oh,  weep  not  for  the  fleetness 
ITiat  closed  his  brief  career ! 
For  memory  sheds  a  sweetness 
And  fragrance  round  his  bier. 

Tho'  mouldering  in  their  lowly  bed 

His  lifeless  relics  lie — 
Tho'  cold  in  dust,  he  is  not  dead — 

For  virtue  cannot  die  ! 

Oh,  never  cloud  with  sadness 

The  heart  that  should  rejoice. 
For  Hope,  and  Faith,  and  gladness, 

Spoke  in  his  parting  voice ! 

His  soul  has  found  that  brighter  sphere 

Where  Faith  her  Sabbath  keeps ; 
While  angels  whisper  round  his  bier — 

'  He  is  not  dead,  but  sleeps !' 
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If  we  but  lead  '  the  life  he  led,' 

We'll  meet  him  on  that  shore — 
That  land — where  death  itself  is  dead. 

And  sin  can  tempt  no  more  ! 

He  passed  our  world  in  pilgrim  haste. 

Like  one  whose  measured  way 
Was  fleeting  thro'  this  dreary  waste. 

To  reach  eternal  day  ! 

Then,  weep  not  for  the  fleetness . 

That  closed  his  brief  career. 
For  memory  sheds  a  sweetness 

And  fragrance  round  his  bier  !*' 

W.B. 

''  Park  Square,  February  «0, 1841. 
"  To-morrow  (d.v.)  I  will  take  Prince  Albert's  Ukenessiti 
sitting.     But  I  will  take  care  that  the  sketch  shall  be  executed   < 
in  good  taste,  (?)  and  shall  be  as  pithy  and  concise  as  the  enoB- 
ciation  of  H.  R.  H.'s  accomplishments  will  allow. 

'•  W.  Brattib." 

••  Noyember  ». 

"  There  are  two  '  Sonnets'  of  yours  in  the  *  Book  of  Beiotj' 
for  the  present  year,  which  are  gems  of  feeling  and  expressioa; 
and  to  my  mind  afford  more  real  pleasure  than  all  that  the  artutt 
haye  done,  wonderful  as  their  art  undoubtedly  is.  Mr.  Chiv- 
ley's  '  Stanzas  to  Marguerite'  are  pointed,  graceful,  and  appio- 
priate ;  and  he  is  much  happier  than  a  hundred  others,  wb» 
haye  drawn  their  inspiration  from  a  similar  source.  I  was  stro^ 
with  the  '  Lines  to  Mrs.  Fairlie,'  so  playful  and  elegant  in  tbe 
structure  and  sentiment,  as  well  as  with  the  greater  portion  m 
the  other  contributions ;  but  the  *  Sonnets'  I  can  repeat,  tfi 
neyer  repeat  anything  that  does  not  make  a  strong  impredon 
upon  my  mind.  *'  W.  BRATTiii" 

I  subjoin  to  those  letters  a  copy  of  some  remarkaUe  fine* 
of  Dr.  Bcattie,  which  Lady  Blessington  requested  me  to  pio* 
cure  for  her  from  the  author,  at  the  time  of  their  app«M»no^ 
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TO  THE  POETS  OF  AMERICA, 

BY  DR,  WILLIAM  BEATTIE. 

[Inscribed  to  B.  B.  Madden.] 

**  Bards  of  Freedom's  boasted  land ! 

Brothers  !  foremost  of  the  free ! 
Ye  who,  with  impassioned  hand. 

Sweep  the  chords  of  Liberty. 
Ye,  to  whom  the  boon  is  given. 

To  win  the  ear  and  melt  the  heart ! 
Awake  !  and  waking  earth  and  heaven ! 

Perform  the  minstrel's  noblest  part. 

Why  stand  ye  mute  ?  when  on  the  ear 

A  thunder-peal  from  sea  to  sea — 
A  peal  earth's  darkest  haunts  shall  hear. 

Proclaims— the  slave  shall  now  be  free ! 
Long  has  he  drain'd  the  bitter  cup  I 

Long  borne  the  scourge  and  dragg'd  the  chain ! 
But  now  the  strength  of  Europe's  up — 

A  strength  that  ne'er  shall  sleep  again ! 

Your  Garrison  has  fann'd  the  flame ! 

Child,  Chapman,  Pierrepoint,  catch  the  fire; 
And,  rous'd  at  Freedom's  hallow*d  name. 

Hark !  Bryant,  Whittier,  strike  the  lyre ! 
While  here,  hearts,  voices,  trumpet-toned, 

Montgomery,  Cowper,  Campbell,  Moore, 
To  Freedom's  glorious  cause  respond ! 

In  sounds  that  thrill  to  every  core. 

Their  voice  has  conjured  up  a  power 

No  foes  can  daunt,  no  force  arrest ! 
That  gathers  strength  with  every  hour. 

And  strikes  a  chord  in  every  breast ; 
A  power  that  soon  on  Afric's  sand. 

On  Cuba's  shore,  on  Ocean's  flood. 
Shall  crush  the  oppressor's  iron  hand. 

And  blast  the  traifickers  in  bbod. 
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Oh  1  where  should  Freedom's  hope  abide. 

Save  in  the  bosoms  of  the  free  1 
Where  should  the  wretched  Negro  hide. 

Save  in  the  shade  of  Freedom's  tree  ? 
And  where  should  minstrel  wake  the  strain. 

That  cheers  Columbia's  forests  wild  ? 
Oh,  not  where  captives  clank  their  chain, 

For  Poetry  is  Freedom's  child  ! 

The  minstrel  cannot,  must  not  sing. 

Where  fetter'd  slaves  in  bondage  pine  I 
Man  has  no  voice,  the  Muse  no  wing. 

Save  in  the  lights  of  Freedom's  shrine  ! 
Oh  I  by  those  songs  your  children  sing. 

The  lays  that  soothe  your  winter  fires ! 
The  hopes,  the  hearths  to  which  you  cling. 

The  sacred  ashes  of  your  sires  1 

By  all  the  joys  that  crown  the  free, 

Love,  Honour,  Fame,  the  hopes  of  Heaven ! 
Wake  in  your  might,  that  earth  may  see 

God's  gifts  have  not  been  vainly  given ! 
Bards  of  Freedom's  foremost  strand ! 

Strike  at  last  your  loftiest  key  I 
Peal  the  watchword  through  the  land  ! 

Shout  till  every  slave  is  free  1 

Long  has  he  drained  the  bitter  cup  1 

Long  borne  the  lash  and  clank'd  the  chain ! 

But  now  the  strength  of  Europe's  up— 
A  strength  that  ne'er  shall  sleep  again ! 

''  Park  Square,  June  24,  1840.  W.  B." 
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''  Seamore  Place,  Fridsf. 
^'  I  was  both  grieved  and  disappointed  this  day,  on  diioov( 
ing  that  you  and  Mr.  Campbell  had  called,  before  I  had  l> 
my  bed-room. 
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''I  expressed  to  you  last  evening  tbe  extreme  desire  I  have 
ig  entertained  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  a  Poet,  whose  ad- 
rable  productions  no  one  can  more  highly  value  and  admire 
m  I  do.  Two  months  ago^  Mr.  Jekyll^  one  of  my  oldest 
ends,  at  my  request  wrote  to  Mr.  Campbell^  stating  my  impa- 
nce  to  be  favoured  with  his  acquaintance ;  indeed^  so  well 
rsed  am  I  in  Mr.  Campbell's  works,  diat  I  regard  him  with 
slings  of  such  respect  and  admiration,  as  merits  at  least,  the 
vantage  of  being  personally  known  to  him. 
"  I  must,  therefore,  request  that  you  will  present  him  my  best 
mpliments,  and  solicit  the  favour  of  his  naming  any  day  or 
ne  that  I  may  hope  to  have  the  honour  of  seeing  you.  If  it 
!  possible,  pray  endeavour  to  bring  him  this  evening  to  tea. 
'*  Believe  me,  your  sincere  friend, 

"  M.  Blessington." 

"  Monday,  March  4,  1833. 
"  When  I  tell  you  that  I  have  six  hundred  pages  to  write 
ad  compose,  between  this  and  the  last  day  of  the  month,  for 

work  which,  unless  completed  by  that  period,  I  forfeit  an 
ngagement,  you  will  understand  why  I  cannot  read  over  the 
tory  that  you  have  so  kindly  sent  me ;  and  which  I  feel  per- 
vaded is,  like  all  that  I  have  seen  from  your  pen,  graphic  and 
uU  of  talent.  The  moment  I  have  got  rid  of  my  plaguing 
ook,  I  will  sit  down  to  it  with  true  gusto,  and  en  attendant, 
*ve  to  express  my  grateful  sense  of  the  active  kindness  with 
liich  you  have  rendered  me  this  essential  service. 

''  I  am  so  pressed  for  time,  that  I  must  conclude,  though  I 
ive  a  thousand  things  to  say  about  your  interesting  Greek 
•roine ;  the  whole  story  of  her  redemption  from  slavery,  her 
English  marriage,  her  visit  to  you  in  London,  &c.  is  a  charm- 
g  little  romance.*  "  M.  Blessington.*' 

*  The  person  referred  to  was  a  Greek  girl,  named  Yanulla,  sold  into 
ixkisb  slavery,  and  rescued  from  it  in  Alexandria,  wbo  was  subse- 
icntly  married  to  a  British  merchant  of  Alexandria,  Mr.  Agnew,  a 
krtner  in  the  house  of  Messrs.  Briggs  and  Co.,  after  a  sojourn  in 
Ugland  for  two  or  three  years,  in  Mr.  Agnew's  family,  having  been 
'Hi  to  England  with  a  view  to  her  education.    I  had  seen  her  and  her 
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''  Seamore  Place,  March  IS,  1834. 
*^  I  saw  Dr.  Beattie  a  few  days  ago ;  he  continnes  to  fed 
a  lively  interest  in  your  welfare,  and  I  am  persuaded  you  hive 
few  more  sincere  friends. 

"  He  is  a  man  whose  heart  is  as  warm  as  his  head  is  fea- 
sible and  clever,  and  one  such  as  the  present  times  rarelj 
offer  in  the  number  of  our  friends.  He  has  just  brought  out 
the  first  Number  of  a  work,  entitled '  Switzerland,'  illustrated 
by  beautiful  engravings,  and  the  style  of  the  book  is  admirable, 
and  highly  creditable  to  him.  Mr.  Campbell  I  never  see,  a&d 
seldom  hear  of,  either  in  the  literary  or  social  world.  1  hope 
he  will  soon  give  us  his  '  Memoirs  of  Mrs.  Siddons,*  for  it  ii 
time  they  should  come  forth. 

"  I  trust  your  pen  is  not  idle ;  I  look  forward  to  a  lively  notei 
descriptive  of  ^  Life  in  the  West  Indies/  with  no  trifling  im- 
patience. It  will  give  me  plcsure  to  hear  from  you  whenever 
you  have  a  leisure  half  hour  to  give  me. 

''  M.  Blhssivgioii." 

"  Gore  House,  Dec  IT. 
''  Many  thanks  for  the  very  interesting  work  you  hive 
sent  me,  and  which  I  have  perused  with  pleasure.  It  wiU  do  t 
great  deal  of  good  to  the  ill-used  race  you  have  already  excited 
yourself  so  much  for,  by  proving  that  they  are  worthy  d 
sympathy. 

'^  I  was  sorry  not  to  have  found  you  at  home  when  I  calkd. 
I  hope  you  have  no  engagement  for  Saturday  next,  and  tliiC 
you  will  give  me  the  pleasure  of  your  company  at  dinnei  fl* 
that  day,  at  half-past  seven  o'clock. 

*'  M.  Blbssihotoh." 

Letter  transmitted  by  Lady  Blessington  to  R.  R.  Maddefi. 

''  F.  O.,  June  8, 18J7. 
^*  I  have  consulted  with  Mr.  Byng  on  the  subject  of  yoiff 

mother  in  sUvery  in  Candia,  subsequently  in  Egypt.  I  was  praotii 
the  liberation  of  both  in  Alexandria,  and  was  visited  in  England  |j  Ai 
former  and  her  husband,  Mr.  Agnew,  a  few  days  after  their  nuriif* 
in  London.  They  were  then  about  to  proceed  to  Gandia,  where,  ihort^ 
after,  Mrs.  Agnew  died. 
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note  to  me,  and  it  appears  to  both  of  us^  that  your  friend  is  in 
•0  damger  Jram  any  repretmtaiian  affuinsi  Idm,  as  you  perhaps 
ajppvehend. 

"  He  has  lately  been  approved  of  for  his  conduct,  and  things 
will»  I  hope,  go  on  better  when  the  new  Chief  Commissioner 
i^    shall  have  arriyed.* 

"  Very  sincerely  yours, 
r  "  W.  Fox  Stbangways." 

I  *'  Gore  House,  Dec.  9,  1840. 

^^  "  I  regret  exceedingly  not  to  have  seen  you  before  your 

^  departure  for  Africa.  I  had  been  unwell  for  some  days,  and 
k-  im  still  an  invalid,  but  snatched  the  first  moment  I  was  able  to 
r  tee  anything,  to  ask  you  to  come,  little  thinking  you  were  so 
^      to<m  to  leave  London. 

I  **  It  g^ves  me  great  pleasure  to  hear  that  you  have  arranged 
mtters  so  satisfactorily  at  Downing  Street,  and  it  proves  how 
Ughly  your  services  are  appreciated  there.  Long  may  you 
contmue  to  enjoy  them  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  health,  is  my 
nncere  and  hearty  wish. 

"  It  would  give  me  a  melancholy  satisfaction  to  learn  every 
particular  you  can  find  out  relative  to  poor  L.  E.  L.,  for  I  en- 
tertained a  deep  sentiment  of  affection  for  her.  I  should  like 
exceedingly  to  have  a  plain,  simple  marble  slab  placed  over 
kcr  gra?e,  with  her  name  inscribed  on  it,  and  I  would  willingly 
defray  the  expenses,  as  I  cannot  bear  to  think  there  should  be 
no  record  of  the  spot.  When  you  arrive  at  Cape  Coast  Castle, 
yon  can  ascertain  if  this  were  possible,  I  mean  as  regards  her 
I^Qsband. 

**  It  will  give  me  great  pleasure  to  hear  from  you  whenever 
you  are  disposed  to  write ;  and  if  I  can,  at  any  time,  be  of  use 
to  you  or  youjrs,  do  not  hesitate  to  employ  me,  for  be  assured 

"  I  am  your  sincere  friend, 

"  M.  Blessington.'* 

*  The  above  letter  was  forwarded  to  me  by  Lady  Blessington,  when 
tedding  in  Cuba,  holding  the  offices  of  "  Superintendent  of  Liberated 
Africans,*'  and  acting  ''Commissioner  of  Arbitration  in  the  Mixed 
^Wt  of  Justice  at  the  Havannah/'  while  battling  with  slaTe-trade 
^teretts  against  Tery  powerful  and  unscrupulous  opponents. 


^ 
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"  Gore  House,  Dec.  28,  IMt 
**  Indisposition  has  prevented  me  from  sooner  answering 
your  letter.  My  advice  is,  that  you  render  your  letter  to  Loid 
John  as  concise  as  possible.  You  need  not  enter  into  the 
merits  of  your  case  with  him,  or  refute  the  calumnies  of  yov 
assailants,*  as  he  is  master  of  the  subject ;  but  merely  state 
your  motive  in  publishing  a  defence,  which  their  attacks  hsTe 
rendered  necessary.  Inform  Lord  John  as  briefly  as  you  cu, 
the  persecution,  in  all  forms,  you  have  undergone,  previously  to 
defending  yourself  in  the  papers.  Lord  John  is  so  good  a  maB, 
that  I  wish  you  to  stand  well  with  him. 

**  M.  Blessikgtob." 

''  Gore  House,  Tuesday. 
'*  I  have  read  with  great  interest,  the  books,  &c.,  which  you 
confided  to  me,  and  which  I  now  return.     I  send  yon  a  pedi- 
gree, on  the  authenticity  of  which  you  may  rely, 

'^  Mr.  Edmond  Sheehy  referred  to  as  having  been  executed 
for  rebellion,  was  my  unfortunate  grandfather.  He  lived  at  Ai 
Lodge,  Bawnfoune,  county  Waterford,  about  seven  or  c^ 
miles  from  Clomnel.  I  cannot  make  out  in  what  d^ree  of  ic- 
lationship  he  stood  to  Father  Nicholas  Sheehy,  as  my  modicr 
never  referred  to  the  subject  without  horror.  She  lost  her 
father  when  she  was  only  two  years  old. 

"  Musgrave  refers  to  Edmond  Sheehy  in  his  book.  I  have 
heard  that  my  grandfather  was  a  chivalrous-minded  man,  to 
whom  pardon  was  offered  if  he  would  betray  others.  I  abo 
know  that  he  was  nearly  related  to  Father  Nicholas  Sheehy; 
but  as  no  mention  of  this  is  made  in  the  pedigree,  I  know  not 
the  degree  of  relationship.  I  should  much  like  that  jnstke 
could  be  rendered  to  the  memories  of  my  unfortunate  rdar 
tives,  without  any  violation  of  truth.  I  shall  look  for  your  nev 
book  with  impatience,  and  do  what  I  can  to  forward  its  or 
culation. 

''  I  am  so  agitated  by  the  increasing  illness  of  my  dear  aieet^ 
that  1  have  had  hardly  time  to  write  you  these  few  lines. 

*  Opponents  of  all  bona  fide  efibrts  for  the  abolition  of  the  ikn- 
trade  on  the  coast  of  Africa. 
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**  Father  Sheehy  was  buried  in  a  church-yard  in  the  neigh- 
Wnrhood  of  Clogheen.  I  regret  that  I  can  give  you  no  other 
tbe.  I  trust  when  you  next  visit  England  I  shall  see  more  of 
inmyliat  Mrs.  Fairlie's  illness  has  kept  me  from  seeing  any  of 
Wty  friends  of  late.* 

"  M.  Blessington." 

"  Gore  House,  March  7,  1843. 
**  1  thank  you  for  the  book  on  Rome,  which  I  have  not  yet 
had  time  to  look  at.  I  wish  I  could  give  you  any  information, 
«  clue  to  acquire  it,  relative  to  the  family  of  Father  Sheehy, 
but  unfortunately  I  cannot,  as  for  thirty  years  I  have  entirely 
lost  sight  of  every  one  connected  with  them.  * 

"  M.  Blessington." 

*  The  work  referred  to  in  this  letter  was  written  by  the  author  :  to 
r  ^  second  series  of  it  there  was  an  historical  memoir  prefixed,  con- 
tuning  an  extensive  notice  of  the  trial  and  execution  of  the  Rev. 
Hkholas  Sheehy  and  Edmond  Sheehy,  Esq.,  from  the  original  records 
of  the  legal  proceedings,  in  both  cases,  still  extant  in  the  office  of  the 
Qerk  of  the  Peace  in  Clonmel.  At  the  time  this  notice  was  written 
ind  published,  the  author  was  not  aware  that  Lady  Blessington  was 
Ae  grand-daughter  of  Edmund  Sheehy,  and  a  relative  also  of  the  Rev. 
N.  Sheehy.  These  facts  he  learned  for  the  first  time  from  Lady  Bless- 
»gton  after  her  perusal  of  the  notice.  While  speaking  at  consider- 
^e  length  of  those  lamentable  events  and  disastrous  times,  thus  ac- 
cidentally recalled,  she  was  crying  bitterly  during  the  whole  time  that 
W  conversation  lasted. 

It  was  on  that  occasion,  that  Lady  Blessington  promised  the  author 
«c  pedigree  of  the  Sheehy  family,  which  he  subsequently  received, 
]  wid  published  in  the  work  above  referred  to,  omitting,  however,  though 
^t  bj  her  desire,  the  last  passage  in  the  document,  which  connected 
'^  name  with  the  account  of  thej  family  of  the  ill-fated  Sheehys. 
*kre  is  matter  for  reflection  in  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  which 
l^fked  the  career  of  the  persecutors  and  the  descendants  of  them  in 
tois  case  of  frightful  injustice  ;  and  also  in  those  singular  circum- 
•^ces  attending  the  elevation  to  the  British  Peerage  of  two  grand- 
^Qghters  of  the  unfortunate  Edmond  Sheehy,  who  had  been  falsely 
^used,  iniquitously  convicted  of  a  white -boy  offence,  and  ignomini- 
^^•ly  put  to  death  for  the  same. 

toL.  in.  s 
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''  Gore  House,  October  19, 1841 
'^  Those  who  imagine  that  you  will  descend  one  step  in  life 
by  accepting  the  occupation  you  are  about  to  fill  in  Fortugil, 
entertain  a  very  different  opinion  from  me.  Some  of  the  mNl 
distinguished  men  have  written  for  the  press,  and  your  doing 
so^  willy  according  to  my  notion,  give  you  a  new  claim  on  tk 
political  party  you  have  hitherto  served. 

'*  I  am  not  sorry  that  you  will  be  removed  from  Irelind«  il 
present,  when  affairs  wear  an  aspect  that  must  grieve  and  ini- 
tate  every  Irishman  with  noble  and  generous  feelings.  B^ 
women  have,  in  my  opinion,  no  business  with  politics,  and  I| 
above  all  women,  have  a  horror  of  mixing  myself  up  with  thcHi 
I  must  content  myself  in  wishing  well  to  my  poor  coantiji 
which  no  one  more  heartily  does.  Wherever  you  go,  or  ia 
whatever  position,  you  will  take  with  you  my  cordial  good 
wishes  for  your  prosperity  and  welfare,  and  for  that  of  yov 
family. 

"  I  am  now  oppressed  by  writing  to  fulfil  an  engagement  I 
entered  into,  without  being  aware  of  the  excessive  fatigue  it 
would  entail  on  me  ;  and  am  even  at  this  moment  so  occupied, 
that  I  have  not  time  to  say  more  than,  that  I  hope  to  see  yon 
before  your  departure,  and  that 

"  I  am  always  your  sincere  friend, 

''  M.  Blessikotox." 

''  Gore  House,  June  8, 18S7. 
'^  I  have  been  wondering  why  I  have  been  so  long  witbool 
seeing  you,  and  had  I  known  your  address,  which  unfortonattlf 
had  been  lost,  I  should  certainly  have  written  to  you  to  say  lo. 
I  do  not  lightly  {orm  friendships,  and  when  formed  I  do  nflC 
allow  any  differences  in  political  opinions  to  interfere  with  them. 
I  have  known  you  too  long  and  too  well  not  to  feel  a  lively  in- 
terest in  your  welfare,  however  we  may  disagree  on  some  tnih 
jccts.*     When  I  last  saw  you  I  was  suffering  such  annoyince 

*  The  difference  alluded  to  was  on  account  of  some  obvemliotf 
made  by  Lady  Blessington,  with  respect  to  the  peasantry  of  Irdsai 
and  their  recent  ouffcrings  during  the  famine.     The  only  altcteatioo  I 
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xom  being  above  a  year  without  receiving  a  shilling  of  my 
'dtits  from  Ireland,  that  I  felt  unusual  irritation  on  the  subject 
to  which  we  conversed.  It  was,  however,  but  momentary,  and 
ieVer  could  produce  any  change  in  my  sentiments  towards  an 
SA  and  esteemed  friend. 

*'  I  am  not  surprised,  though  greatly  pleased,  at  the  appoint- 
Kient  offered  you  by  Lord  Grey,*  for  he  is  a  man  capable  of 
ippreciating  merit ;  and  you  left  so  high  a  character  whenever 
previously  employed,  as  to  deserve  future  confidence.  I  only 
"egret  that  you  are  going  so  far  away.  I  have  heard  such  fa- 
rourable  accounts  of  the  climate,  that  I  hope  your  absence  from 
itme  will  not  be  interminable,  and  that  I  may  still  see  you  re- 
fern  in  health  and  comfort.  It  will  give  me  great  pleasure  to 
ibe  you  before  yoa  depart,  and  to  assure  you  of  my  unimpaired 
rq^ard.  Count  D'Orsay  charges  me  with  his  kindest  wishes  for 
^Imir  health  and  happiness,  and  my  nieces  send  theirs.  God 
Bleas  you,  my  dear  Dr.  Madden.  Let  me  hear  sometimes  from 
you,  and  count  always  on  the  good  wishes  of  your  sincere 
friend, 

^*  M.  Blessington." 

LETTERS    FROM    R.    R.    MADDEN    TO    LADY    BLESSINGTON. 

"  East  Ascent,  St.  Leonard's,  May  6. 

**  I  took  Campbell  to  Seamore  Place  at  a  very  unseasonable 
hour  of  the  morning,  having  to  leave  town  at  noon,  but  I 
thought  that  having  once  brought  him  to  your  door,  like  every 
other  person  who  has  once  crossed  its  threshold,  he  would  be 
very  likely  to  find  it  again  of  his  own  accord. 

"  I  cannot  tell  you.  Lady  Blessington,  what  pleasure  it  gave 
me  to  pass  once  more  a  few  hours  in  your  society.  Much  as  I 
have  used  my  locomotive  organs  since  we  met  in  Naples  in 

ever  had  with  Lady  Blessington  was  on  that  occasion.  She  was  a 
little  out  of  temper,  and  I  was  not  a  little  vehement,  I  believe,  in  ex- 
pressing an  opinion,  that  those  who  belonged  to  the  people,  and  came 
out  of  their  ranks,  should  deal  leniently  with  their  faults,  and  sym- 
pathize with  their  sufferings. 
•  lliat  of  Colonial  Secratary  to  Western  Australia. 

s  2 
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182S  and  1824, 1  do  not  avail  myself  of  the  privilege  wU^ 
courtesy  accords  to  travellersy  when  I  assure  you  I  fed  indeM 
for  some  of  the  most  agreeable  recollections  of  my  life,  to  Ae 
many  pleasant  hours  I  have  passed  in  theV ilia  Belvedere ;  but, 
like  all  other  pleasures,  these  are  now  dashed  by  the  painM 
recollection  that  death  has  broken  in,  on  that  once  happy  circki 
and  left  all  who  were  acquainted  with  it  so  many  reasons  bi 
regret.  I  have  met  few  men  who  possessed  more  genuine  kind- 
ness of  heart  than  poor  Lord  Blessington,  or  who  was  less  is* 
debted  to  his  rank  for  the  regard  of  those  around  him. 

''  I  am  indebted,  dear  Lady  Blessington,  to  your  kind  note 
for  this  opportunity  of  assuring  you  I  am  not  forgetful  of  the 
obligations  I  am  under  to  you.  I  feel  I  might  have  remained 
to  this  day  a  very  obscure  son  of  ^lachaon  in  Naples,  had  I  not 
known  your  condescending  notice  at  that  period  in  early  lifei 
and  at  the  outset  of  my  career,  when  it  was  of  most  value  to  ne. 

*'  Yours,  dear  Lady  Blessington,  ever  sincerely  and  gratefullj, 

"  R.  R.  Madde5." 

*'  48,  Sloane  Square,  Chelsea.  (1843.) 
'*  I  thought  you  might  like  to  see  a  work,  and  one  that  twtti 
of  the  Eternal  City,  written  by  the  grand  nephew  of  Father 
Nicholas  Sheehy.  The  author  is,  I  understand,  a  layman,  nov 
living  in  Rome,  a  secretary  to  the  noble  ecclesiastic  of  Scotch 
origin,  to  whom  his  book  is  dedicated.  I  am  very  anxioot  to 
ascertain  his  address,  and  perhaps  your  Ladyship's  acquaintaaeo 
with  persons  either  resident  there,  or  going  thither  from  this  com- 
try,  might  enable  you  to  obtain  some  information  for  me  on  thii 
point.  The  author  of  this  book  is  represented  to  me  as  a  nun 
of  rt^fined  taste,  a  scholar,  and  strongly  attached  to  the  faith  d 
his  fathers.  But  my  informant  knows  nothing  of  his  present 
abode. 

"  What  relation  can  he  be  to  Edmond  Sheehy  ?• 

*  The  work  above  referred  to  is  entitled,  *'  Reminiscences  of  Ronib 
by  a  Member  of  the  Arcadian  AcBdemy/*  post  8to.  London.  1898.  It 
id  dodicnted  to  })is  Grace,  Charles  Edward  Drummond,  Duke  of  Ud* 
fort  and  fiarl  of  Peith  in  Scotland,  and  domestic  prelate  of  His  UoB- 
nesK  Gregory  XVI.,  Apostolical  Prothonotary.  The  work  is  thepi^ 
diiction  of  a  man  of  refined  taidc,  well  stocked  with  recondite  Italiii 
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-  ''  In  the  pedigree  there  is  an  unfortunate  hiatus^  where  the 
letter's  father  is  referred  to.  It  does  not  mention  whom  he 
Buurried,  or  how  many  children  he  had.  Edmond  alone  is 
■lentioned  as  his  son. 

\  "In  the  early  part  of  next  week  I  am  going  over  to  Ireland, 
■ad  I  am  likely  to  be  at  Clonmel  within  eight  or  ten  days.  Can 
yoor  Ladyship  give  me  the  address  of  any  person  in  that  part 
of  the  country,  likely  to  assist  me  in  my  further  inquiries  there  ? 
I  think  the  people  of  Ireland  ought  not  to  have  left  the  graves 
of  these  martyred  men  without  a  monumental  stone. 

-  "  Your  Ladyship  will  perceive  by  the  note  in  the  fly-leaves 
of  the  volume,  that  there  is  nothing  of  the  kind.  The  note  is 
irritten  by  a  very  distinguished  scholar ;  and  as  there  are  some 
carious  remarks  detailed  in  it,  regarding  the  deaths  of  the  Tip- 
perary  persecutors,  I  took  the  liberty  of  sending  it  for  your 
Ladyship's  perusal.  "  R.  R.  Madden." 

XXTRACT    FROM    A   LETTER   TO    LADY    BLESSINGTON,  ON  LEAVING 

IRELAND  IN  1843.     (Vide  answer  to  letter,  dated  19th  Oc- 
tober, 1843.) 

"  London,  October,  1843. 
"  If  Ireland  was  governed  on  just,  fair,  impartial  principles, 
all  my  experience  of  other  countries  would  lead  me  to  believe 
diat  greater  happiness  might  be  expected  for  its  people,  than 
for  the  inhabitants  of  any  other  country  in  Northern  or  West- 
cm  Europe.  The  people  are  naturally  a  joyous,  sprightly, 
social,  easily  amused,  and  easily  contented  people.  The  middle 
classes  and  mercantile  communities  of  the  cities  and  large  towns, 
tome  five-and-thirty  or  forty  years  ago,  were  generally  tolerably 
well  educated,  and  many  of  both  had  a  dash  of  gentle  blood  in 
their  veins.  They  enjoyed  life,  and  having  acquired  a  compe- 
tency, they  had  no  idea  of  slaWng  themselves  to  death  for  the 
purpose  of  leaving  enormous  wealth  to  their  children,  or  to  dis- 
tant relatives.     They  were  not  disposed  to  carry  on  business 

lore.  He  was  a  layman  when  he  published  those  **  Reminiscences  of 
Rome."  He  is  now  a  member  of  the  order  of  the  Brothers  of  Cha- 
rity, founded  by  the  Count  Rosmini,  and  is  attached  to  the  R.  C. 
College  of  Ratcliffe,  in  Leicestershire. 
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longer  than  was  absolutely  necessary  to  realize  a  comfortable 
subsistence  for  their  families.  I  have  never  seen,  in  anyfbreign 
country,  a  state  of  society  in  middle  life  so  good  as  that  whidi 
existed  in  Dublin  and  Cork  at  that  period,  in  the  mercantile 
and  manufacturing  communities  of  those  cities  .  .  .  The  Irish 
people  only  want  to  be  fairly  ruled,  and  to  be  dealt  with  Vy 
their  rulers  irrespective  of  their  creeds.  They  are  a  tolerant, 
equitable,  largely  trusting,  simply  acted-on  people  ;  prone,  pe^ 
haps,  to  indulge  a  little  too  much  in  their  social  tendencies. 
The  system  of  government  that  had  been  long  adopted,  liad 
boon  one  devised,  not  for  improving  them  morally  or  intd- 
lectually,  but  for  weakening  them,  by  separating  them,  bj 
educating  them  so  as  to  make  them  detest  one  another's  reli- 
gions, by  incensing  them  against  each  other,  by  making  religioos 
discord  an  clement  of  strength,  for  governmental  purposes,  bj 
giving  one  faction  which  it  favoured,  power  and  emolument,  the 
faction  that  was  small  numerically,  but  important  in  point  of 
wealth  and  position.  This  favoured  faction  was  not  only  fierce 
and  fanatical,  and  insatiably  covetous,  but  continued,  after  it 
'ceased  to  be  an  element  of  government,  to  be  still  greedy  of 
power,  ambitious,  and  unscrupulous  as  to  the  means  of  attaioiog 
its  ends,  whether  by  blood,  intimidation,  hypocrisy,  and  cajolery, 
or  by  indirect  back-door  official  influence,  by  corruption,  lab- 
serviency,  and  imposition. 

''  The  people  of  £ngland  are  utterly  in  the  dark  about  tlie 
magnitude  of  the  evil  of  Orangeism,  or,  as  they  please  to  call  it, 
Protestant  ascendancy — as  the  Roman  CathoUc  people  of  Ire- 
land, and  especially  the  intellectual  educated  middle  and  upper 
classes  are  affected  by  it.  The  magnitude  of  the  evil  is  owing 
to  the  momentum  and  power  that  had  been  long  giveu  to  thk 
intolerant  system  by  the  British  government. 

'*  With  such  governmental  power  and  influence  bestowed  on 
Orangeism  under  its  various  denominations,  as  have  been  givei 
to  it,  with  exceptions,  few  and  far  between,  like  those  of  tlie 
rule  of  Wellesley,  Anglesey,  and  Normanby — it  was  impooiUe 
for  an  intellectual,  high-minded  Roman  Catholic,  firmly  be- 
lieving in  his  religion,  and  sensible  of  the  wanton  and  oat- 
ragcoiiR  insults  offered  to  it,  to  live  in  his  own  land,  without 
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luring  his  feelings  exasperated.  There  is^othing  in  this  world 
•o  galling  as  the  endurance  of  an  asserted  superiority,  moral, 
intellectual,  and  religious,  on  the  part  of  an  overbearing  and 
besotted  faction,  pretending  to  be  enlightened  and  religious. 

'*  The  fact  of  England  lending  its  coimtenance  to  Irish 
Orangeism,  was  always  inexplicable  to  me,  on  any  ground  of 
policy  having  for  its  ultimate  object  and  its  aim  the  promotion 
of  British  imperial  interests.  I  am  most  firmly  convinced  that 
course,  if  persisted  in,  will  ultimately  prove  one  of  the  main 
fgencies  that  must  contribute  towards  the  decline  and  fall  of 
British  influence  in  the  affairs  of  Europe. 

'*  But  supposing  it  were  unfortunately  attempted  to  govern 
anew  this  land  through  the  agencies  of  Orangeism,  as  in  the 
days  of  the  Duk^  of  Richmond,  I  have  no  doubt  the  attempt 
would  fail.   In  the  long  run,  all  kinds  of  oppression  are  broken 

down 

•*  But,  in  the  meantime,  of  what  avail  is  it  to  our  people  to 
hear  our  brawling  patriots,  our  newspaper  Tells  and  Hofers, 
praising  the  fertility  of  our  soil,  the  multiplicity  of  our  havens, 
the  loveliness  of  our  rivers,  valleys,  and  mountain  scenery ;  the. 
magnificence  of  our  bays  and  estuaries,  the  beauty  of  the  shores 
of  Ireland!  Would  to  heaven  she  were  less  beautiful,  less 
fertile,  less  admirable  for  her  havens  and  her  shores,  and  more 
distant  from  all  who  will  not  be  at  peace  with  her  religion  and 
its  professors !  Would  that  she  were  more  independent,  better 
educated,  more  familiar  with  the  history  of  other  nations,  and 
the  evils  in  them  of  all  connection  between  Church  and  State, 
and  of  all  interference  of  the  ministers  of  religion  in  temporal 
and  political  afiairs !  Would  that  she  had  more  food  for  her 
people,  and  more  force  and  union  to  employ  against  her  foes ! 
Ireland  has  its  analogies  with  Italy,  and  the  sighs  of  her  children 
have  their  similitude  with  the  aspirations  of  the  poets  and  the 
people  of  Italy. 

**  You  have  written  against  Roman  Catholic  demagogues  and 
agitators,  but  you  never  wrote  a  line  against  Orangeism,  and 
Protestant  ascendancy ;  you  never  wrote  a  line  against  the  per- 
secutors of  your  religion,  and  of  your  own  race. 

"  Do  now,  dear  Lady  Blessington — you  to  whom  nature  has 
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given  noble  gifls^  us^  them  for  a  new  account  in  literary  Uboor, 
for  a  better  one  than  fashion,  for  the  advantage  of  the  countr; 
that  gave  you  birth,  and  against  those  pernicious  interests  that 
have  been  so  long  inimical  to  its  peace. 

"  By  the  influence  of  your  opinions,  the  distinguished  people 
you  draw  around  you,  may  be  made  serviceable  to  Ireknd; 
and  pardon  me,  if  I  remind  you  that  Ireland  has  a  claim  ob 
your  pen,  and  a  controversy  tcith  it  Your  country  is  now  en- 
titled to  other  services  at  your  hands  than  the  prodacdon  of 
political  novels,  pleasing  to  her  enemies  and  painful  to  her 
friends  to  read.  Employ  some  portion  of  your  leisure  in  die 
reprobation  of  a  system  of  government  which  administered  iti 
powers  against  the  great  bulk  of  the  people  of  our  countrj  ob 
account  of  their  religion,  and  with  a  special  view  to  the  pro* 
motion  of  selfish  purposes,  hypocritically  pursued  under  the 
name  and  in  the  guise  of  zeal  for  the  interests  of  religion. 

"  R.  R.  Maddbs." 
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MISCELLANEOUS   LETTERS. 

From  Lady  Blessington  to  Charles  Bianconi,  Esq. 

"  Gore  House^  Kensington,  Dec.  2,  1846. 
"  Deak  Sir, 
"  Accept  my  best  thanks  for  the  statistical  statement  you  have 
sent  me.     I  have  perused  it  with  warm  interest,  and  feel,  as  all 
must  who  have  read  it,  that  my  native  land  has  found  in  you 
her  best  benefactor.     I  thank  you  for  discovering  those  noble 
qualities  in  my  poor  countrymen,  which  neglect  and  injustice 
may  have  concealed,  but  have  not  been  able  to  destroy.    While 
bettering  their  condition,  you  have  elevated  the  moral  character 
of  those  you  employ.     You  have  advanced  civilization,  while 
inculcating  a  practical  code  of  morality  that  must  ever  prove 
4e  surest  path  to  lead  to  an  amelioration  of  Ireland.    Wisdom 
*ixd  humanity,  which  ought  ever  to  be  inseparable,  shine  most 
luminously  in  the  plan  you  have  pursued,  and  its  results  must 
'^m  for  you  the  esteem,  gratitude,  and  respect  of  all  who  love 
Iireland.     The  Irish  are  not  an  ungrateful  people,  as  they  have 
too  often  been  represented.     My  own  feelings  satisfy  me  on  this 
point.     Six  of  the  happiest  years  of  my  life  have  been  passed 
in  your  country,  where  I  learned  to  appreciate  the  high  qualities 
^f  its  natives,  and  consequently  I  am  not  surprised,  though  de- 
lighted, to  find  an  Italian  conferring  so  many  benefits  on  mine. 
"  When  you  next  come  to  England,  it  will  give  me  great 
pleasure  to  see  you,  and  to  assure  you  in  person  how  truly  I 
am,  dear  Sir,  Your  obliged, 

"  Marguerite  Blessington." 
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To  Lady  Blessington,  fit)in  a  Correspondent  whose 
ture  is  F.  W.  T. 

"  November  24. 
''  Your  sister  took  me  by  siirprise ! !  but  what  I  blondcRd 
out  was  still  the  truth :  I  felt  the  necessity  of  withdrawisg 
myself  from  the  fascination  of  your  society,  and  from  modfci 
which  I  could  not  explain,  but  left  you  and  her  to  gueSi 
To  your  sister  they  were  such  as  should  rather  flatter  tba 
offend. 

"  I  have  now  nothing  more  to  add  but  this,  that  no  suspiciim 
of  your  want  of  friendship  has  ever  crossed  my  mind.  I  kd 
conscious  that  I  have  never  deserved  to  forfeit  your  good 
opinion,  and  so  far  from  believing  you  capable  of  saying  or 
doing  towards  me  ought  that  would  lessen  you  in  my  opinioa, 
I  should  not  hesitate  at  this  very  moment  to  place  my  life  or 
(what  I  value  more)  my  honour  in  your  hands.  But  itill  I 
must  persist  in  the  course  I  have  marked  out  for  myself,  and 
avoid  you. 

'^  As  a  friend,  I  have  never  betrayed,  as  a  foe  should  diid«n 
to  deceive  any  one,  and  I  am  confident  these  expressions  do  not 
refer  to  me. 

'*  I  shall  only  add,  that  in  reflecting  on  our  relative  positioBib 
my  judgment  and  my  feelings,  my  *  head  and  my  warn 

heart,  equally  press  on  me  the  conviction,  that  be  who  hM 
known  you  as  I  have  done,  and  felt  the  influence  of  your  at- 
tractions as  I  have  done,  cannot  degenerate  into  an  aoquaintaaos; 
My  philosophy  knows  but  one  way  to  escape  the  fascination  of 
the  Syren,  and  that  is  to  avoid  her. 

. "  I  am  just  setting  out  for  B ,  to  pay  my  Christmas  Tint 

to  your  old  friend.     Adieu,  may  every  blessing  be  yours, 

"  F.  W.  T.-t 

♦  Word  iUegible. 

f  This  letter  was  addressed  to  Lady  Blessington  to  Seaaum  PlMSb 
where  she  resided  from  1831  to  1886.  It  has  been  erroBeooaljM* 
cribed  to  persons  of  the  same  initials,  but  certainly  not  of  the  mm 
arms  as  the  writer — a  mailed  arm  holding  a  sword,  with  the  noU»-' 
•*  Virtutis  fortuna  comes." 
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TVom  Lady  Blessington  to  a  Contributor  to  the  "  Book  of 

Beauty." 

"  Gore  House,  Saturday. 
-z)  **  My  DRA&B8T  Friend, 

'*  I  have  this  moment  received  the  proof,  which  I  send  you. 
Ajre  you  not  sorry  for  poor  Prince  Louis's  madness  ?  for  I  look 
»  his  attempt  as  nothing  short  of  it.     How  are  you  ? 

"  M.  Blessington." 

LETTERS   SIGNED   F.    B.   TO   LADY   BLESSINGTON. 

"  St.  James's  Place,  February  24,  1829. 
"  Dear  Lady  Blessington, 

**  I  send  you  a  line,  though  I  have  nothing  to  say,  nor  time 
to  say  anything  in,  even  if  I  had  wherewithal,  as  Burns  says  in 
hoB  letter  to  a  iriend, '  though  it  may  serve  for  neither,  and  but 
jbst  a  kind  memento.' 

"  Now  pray  remember  me  kindly,  yea,  most  kindly,  to 
Madame  Crawford,  to  your  amiable  ladies.  Milord,  and  to  all 
die  fisunily  of  D'Orsay,  faimable  baronne,  and  pray  make  use  of 
me  on  my  return,  if  I  can  do  anything,  bring  any  thing  I  can. 
Should  D'Orsay  want  a  horse,  Lord  Blessington  a  house,  or  any 
gne  any  thing ;  pray  spare  me  not. 

*'  I  cannot  omit  expressing  my  wonder  and  gratification,  at 
the  astonishing  change  of  the  great  Duke  and  Mr.  Peel,  con- 
Terted  into  the  Pacificator  of  Ireland !  Let  no  man  hereafter 
talk  of  the  conversion  of  St.  Paul  as  a  miracle,  nor  woman  either, 
not  even  Madame  Krudner. 

"  Ever  yours  sincerely, 

"  F.  B." 

"  AprU  1,  1832. 
"  You  are  very  kind,  and  I  should  be  very  happy  could  I 
profit  by  it,  but  you  have  no  idea  of  my  state :  not  quite  so  bad 
as  Theseus,  who  was  fixed  for  ever,  and  immoveably,  to  his 
•eat,  but  able  to  move  only,  crab-like,  with  the  aid  of  crutches. 
What  is  very  provoking,  too,  I  am  as  well  in  health  as  anybody, 
and  could  I  creep  to  your  presence,  in  a  becoming  posture,  no 
one  would  be  more  capable,  or  disposed  to  enjoy  it. 

"  F.  B." 
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[No  date.] 
''  You  make  me  renew  past  grieft;  I  really  had  forgot  tkt 
most  important  use  of  knees.  As  you  say,  there  seems  to  be  a 
marvellous  sympathy  between  the  hinges  of  the  knee  and  nbs 
of  the  heart ;  the  one  indeed  seems  the  safety-valve  of  the  odier, 
rather  than  a  hinge  at  all.  Certain  it  is,  they  move  in  wondoU 
accordance.  You  ask  whether  your  observation  is  a  satire  oi 
our  sex  ?  Philosophers  say  everything  receives  its  nature  bom 
that  of  the  recipient :  if  so,  he  who  so  takes  it  may,  but  tlioie 
who,  like  me,  witness  it,  don't  feel  it.  I  cannot  answer  Ae 
question. 

"  F.  R'' 

*'  May  5,  ISttL 

**  Solomon  says,  that '  though  you  pound  a  fool  in  a  mortH^ 
yet  will  not  his  foolishness  depart  from  him/ 

'^  I  am  making  a  sad  confession ;  but  my  spirits  getting  At 
better  of  my  prudence  the  other  day— only  the  other  day,  mind— 
I,  having  one  or  two  people  to  dine  with  me,  brought  back  bj 
gout,  which  I  had  flattered  myself  I  had  got  rid  of;  so  thl» 
with  a  short  interval  of  promise,  I  am  now  nearly  as  when  lart  I 
wrote  to  you,  with  the  addition  of  recent  experience,  wlikk 
makes,  they  say,  fools  wise  ;  but  I  am  past  that  age  when  mm 
are  said  to  be  either  fools  or  physicians ;  and  as  I  am  feriin^ 
convinced  that  I  am  not  the  last,  I  fear  my  share  of  the  alter 
native  condemns  me  to  Solomon's  mortar,  and  certainly  depriwi 
me  a  second  time  of  the  pleasure  you  again  so  obligingly  oik. 

«  F.  B." 

"  July  19, 18tt 
''  I  trust  nothing  will,  and  nothing  but  death  shall,  prefCiC . 
me  from  having  the  pleasure  of  coming  to  you  on  Friday. 

••  F.  B." 

''  August  14, 18tt 

"  I  am  again  confined  to  my  own  room,  and  this  day,marbl 

with  chalk,  must  be  marked  with  carbon.     This  isveryiai 

but  sucli  arc  the  fickle  terms  on  which  we  hold  this  tenemcil 

of  clay.     My  repeated  attacks  seem  to  amount  almost  to  anockc 
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bo  quit,     I  don't  mean  to  take  it,  however,  but  it  certainly 

km&rs  its  value.     Well,  the  bill  is  carried.     I  should  like  so 

much  to  have  talked  it  over  with  you,  but  it  seems  good  other- 

vaie  to  the  gods. 

"F.  B." 

"  October  16,  1832. 
"  I  am  delighted  you  entertain  so  favourable  an  opinion  of 
liat  most  deceptions  of  all  the  human  anatomy — the  heart — and 
[will  confess  that  upon  that  subject,  I  would  rely  on  a  woman's 
ipinion  in  preference  to  a  physician. 

^*  I  am  grieved  at  the  state  of  Paris,  poor  Madame  Crawford, 
md,  indeed,  the  whole  state  of  France.  I  hear  all  parties — 
niniBters  and  anti-ministerialists — are  in  the  greatest  spirits, 

Hid  equally  confident  of  success.     Lord  A writes  he  is 

nnguine,  and  that  is  not  natural  to  him.     Lord  E and 

IT  large  party  yesterday  were  full  of  exultation,  so  that  we  in- 
lutbit  a  sort  of  fool's  paradise. 

**  I  know  the  people  will  have  the  Reform,  or  more,  and  am 
(inly  anxious  for  health  to  enjoy  the  difficulties  that  may  arrive. 
I  feel  so  well  that  it  is  quite  ridiculous ;  and  if  I  could  but  have 
gc^  seated  at  your  table  on  Saturday,  I  should  not  have  been 
the  guest  least  enjoying  it. 

**  The  Prince*  is  not  only  gossiping,  but  impertinent,  af- 
fected, false,  and  not  acquainted  with  the  manners  of  good  or 
Vad  society  in  England.  It  has  all  the  appearance  of  a  ficti- 
tious performance.  A  young  lady  just  says  that  she  should 
like  to  look  at  the  two  last  volumes,  so  I  will  send  for  them 
in  the  morning.  I  am  glad  to  hear  of  the  recovery  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott ; — and  as  soon  as  I  can^move,  except  backwards, 
- 1  shall  move  up  to  Seamore  Place. 

"  F.  B." 

"  June  25,  1833. 
"  A  certain  place,  says  Daniel,  not  the  true  prophet,  but 
the  false,  is  paved  with  good  intentions.     I  fear  in  that  regu- 
lated floor  specimens  of  me  will  be  found,  and  not  rare.     I 

*  I  presume,  Prince  Puckler  Muskau. 
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willy  however,  encouraged  by  your  tmvarying  indulgence,! 
as  fast  as  I  can,  assuring  you  the  fault  you  so  obligingly  i 
plain  of,  is  neither  voluntary  nor  unregretted,  and  moreoner, 
carries  with  it  its  own  punishment.  The  first  opportunity  I  cm 
lay  hold  of,  shall  terminate  both  the  one  and  the  other. 

"F.B." 

''Wednesday  Evening,  August  8, 18S1 
''  The  brave  General  Rebinski  is  to  dine  with  me  on  Fridif, 
and,  I  believe.  Prince  Czartoriski.  Perhaps  D*Oraay  would 
meet  them.  I  will  call  in  the  evening  to  know.  I  don't  knov 
where  you  saw  any  report  of  what  I  said  last  night;  but  'Ik 
Times'  makes  me  talk  sad  nonsense,  and  say  the  reverM,  in 
some  instances,  of  what  I  did  say. 

"  To  make  anything  like  the  thing  itself,  it  would  be  ncoe*' 
sary  to  write  a  new  speech,  as  far  as  the  '  Times '  is  concerned; 
and  this  is  a  tiresome  task ;  but  I  woidd  do  what  I  never  did 
before,  if  it  had  a  chance  of  serving  the  gallant,  unhappj 
Poles.  "  F.  B.- 

"June  22, 1859. 

"  Many  thanks  for  your  obliging  administration. 
"  What  next !      The  King's  death  seems  the  deuce's  owa 
turn  up.     Lord  Durham,  it  seems,  is  the  violet  in  the  lap  of 
the  new  court.     Eh  bien  nous  verrons.     Conjecture  is  usdev 
and  impossible  indeed.  *•  F.  B." 
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"  August  8. 
"  Your  very  kind  and  flattering  note  gave  me  great  plea- 
sure. Believe  me,  that  I  long  have  wished  to  put  an  end  to 
any  estrangement  that  existed ;  and  the  happy  and  merry  houD 
I  passed  at  the  Villa  Gallo  are  too  agreeably  engraven  on  my 
memory,  for  me  ever  to  feel  anything  but  gratitude  and  afiw- 
tion  for  its  inmates.  1  have  often  heard  and  known  how  Idiidly 
you  and  Alfred  have  spoken  of  me,  and  have  often  wished  far 
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opportunity  of  breaking  through  the  semblance  of  an  en- 
^  which  I  believe  never  really  existed  much  on  either  side. 
^  Many,  many  thanks  for  your  kind  permission  to  come  to 
re  House,  which  I  hope  some  morning  or  evening  soon  to 
dl  myself  of. 

'  The  enclosed  letter,  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you  indeed 
letting  me  see.  I  know  no  one  whose  happiness  and  pros- 
ity  I  am  more  seriously  glad  to  hear  of,  or  who  deserves 
ter  to  be  happy  and  prosperous;  kind-hearted,  generous, 
cere,  and  disinterested,  full  of  the  best  qualities  of  her  de- 
btful  country,  without  any  of  the  fEiults  that  grow  in  that 
L 

*  Pray,  when  you  write  again,  remember  to  convey  to  her 
'  sincere  congratulations  upon  her  marriage  and  new  position. 
lope,  the  next  time  I  go  to  Paris,  to  have  an  occasion  of  ex- 
Msing  them  viv&  voce. 

"  Ever  faithfully  yours, 
"  H." 
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"  August  23,  1831. 
"  I  am  this  moment,  dear  Lady  Blessington,  returned  from 

S *8  marriage ;  his  wife  is  a  piquante  brunette, 

d  decidedly  pretty ;  he  asked  me  to  go  as  one  of  his  wit- 
Bses ;  he  had  no  Englishman  to  support  him.  I  really 
3Ught  I  should  have  died  while  two  little  boys  kept  a  white 

>th  over  the  head  of  J ,  who  stood  there  the  symbol  of 

locence.  "  C." 

''  Rome,  March  4,  1843. 
"Many,  very  many  thanks  for  your  kind  letter.  You 
anot  conceive  what  real  pleasure  I  received  when  your  letter 
rived ;  it  was  so  very  kind  of  you  to  write  to  me.  We  are 
w  just  returned  after  the  carnival,  which  has  been  very  gay, 
d  for  which  we  have  had  decent  weather;  it  only  poured  two 
the  days,  which  we  thought  very  fortunate,  in  this  rainy 
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climate.  We  had  an  excellent  balcony  opposite  the  Via  Cob* 
dotti,  and  from  which  we  and  oar  friends  pelted  away  some 
thousand  pounds  of  bonbons^  &c. 

''  I  think  it  most  amusing  to  observe  the  effect  it  has  on  dif- 
ferent  people;  some  are  so  remarkable  angry,  some  so  dig- 
nified^ and  others  enjoying  it.  I  wish  you  could  have  noi 
Lord  Winchelsea  dressing  at  the  Corso  to  call  on  some  oney 
covered  with  white  dust,  and  looking  as  if  he  were  preparing 
a  violent  anti- Catholic  speech  for  the  House  of  Lords. 

"  A  party  of  us,  E.  P.  L.  and  F.,  went  one  day  in  a  car ;  we 
were  dressed  as  the  Priestesses  in  Norma ;  and  we  were  at- 
tended by  our  servants  as  ancient  Roman  warriors ;  and  I  cm 
assure  you  we  made  a  great  sensation.     I  went  in  the  evening 

to  Madame  L *s  in  a  woman's  domino,  with  rather  short 

petticoats,  the  latter  garment  being  trimmed  with  lace,  and 
being  adorned  with  rose-coloured  ribbons:  of  course  I  took 
occasion  to  shew  it.  I  was  beautifully  chausee  with  satin  ihoci, 
and  completely  mystified  every  one. 

"  I  am  so  charmed  to  hear  that  Alfred  bears  up  against  Ui 
confinement  with  his  usual  fortitude.  As  to  any  success  he 
may  have  in  painting  and  sculpture,  it  does  not  in  the  Ie«^ 
surprise  me,  as  with  his  talents  success  crowns  all  his  1]ndc^ 
takings.  "C." 


From  Lady  Blessington  to  Lady . 

«  November  29, 1841. 
"  My  dear  Madam, 

''  Severe  indisposition  has  prevented  me  horn 
thanking  your  Ladyship  for  the  two  charming  books  yon  ^ 
so  kind  as  to  send  me.  I  would  not  employ  any  pen  bat  Vf 
own  to  tell  you  the  delight  that  their  perusal  has  afforded  fl* 
^-delight  that  has  often  soothed  the  hours  of  pain  and  langnV 
peculiar  to  long  illness.  I  found  in  both  books  thoughts  V 
original  as  they  are  beautiful,  and  sentiments  fitiught  wi& 
grandeur  and  truth.  Our  sex  may  indeed  be  proud  of  Qi* 
who  paints  woman  in  all  her  excellence,  and  yet  excites  an  if 
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it  for  her  that  *  the  sinless  monster  which  the  world  never 
nerer  creates. 

Tour  heroines  are  the  very  beau  ideals  of  women ;  but 
B  are  so  many  natural  and  exquisite  touches  in  the  painting, 
,  like  some  of  the  finest  pictures  in  the  world,  they  bear 
enoe  of  being  true  portraits.  I  beg  to  subscribe  myself, 
madam, 

"  Your  Ladyship's  obliged, 

"  Marguerite  Blessinoton.** 

'o  Lady  Blessington,  on  the  subject  of  the  publication  of 
Memoirs,  from  a  distinguished  litterateur. 

"  Brighton,  December  1,  1844. 

**  I  am  very  much  flattered  that  you  should  wish  to  have 
suggestions  with  respect  to  your  next  work.  I  suggest 
lecdotes  and  Recollections  of  a  Literary  Life.*     You  may 

the  latter  part  of  the  sentence,  or  not.  I  think  two  most 
resting  volumes  might  be  written  by  you  on  such  a  subject, 
.manding  a  great  sale,  and  yet  not  laborious.  You  have 
r  to  remember  all  the  distinguished  persons  you  have  known, 
w  dead,  I  would  not,  except  in  rare  cases,  take  living  per- 
j),  and  give  sketches  and  recollections  of  such.     Consider 

artists,  actors  (such  as  Kemble),  authors,  statesmen,  royal 
sons,  foreigners,  &c. 

'  If  you  disliked  this,  I  think  a  very  pretty  taking  work 
{ht  be  written,  called  *  Modern  Life,*  consisting  of  short 
a,  illustrative  of  manners  and  morals  of  our  time — for  which 
f'Contes  Moraux*  of  Marmontel  furnish  an  admirable  ex- 
ple.    They  exactly  describe  the  philosophy  and  manners  of 

day.  Something  of  the  same  kind,  equally  faithful  to  ours, 
jht  be  prettily  got  up,  and  even  illustrated,  if  desirable. 
'*  I  can  also  imagine  a  charming  lady's  book  written,  called 
ke  Book  of  the  Drawing-room.'  In  this,  we  suppose  the 
lioress  in  her  drawing-room ;  her  recollections  of  it — snatches 
dialogue  with  the  people  who  have  been  there — recollections, 
lections — the  life  in-door s  of  an  intellectual  feuille  woman.  If 
»e  do  not  strike  you,  turn  over  the  French  correspondence 
VOL.  in.  T 
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and  memoirs  of  the  last  century,  ponder  a  little  orcr  that  de- 
lightful chit-chat  and  philosophy  of  the  talons,  and  I  think 
something  similar  will  occur  to  yourself,  which  your  peculiar 
mind  would  yet  make  original ;  much  which  a  woman  only  can 
do,  may  be  done  in  this  line,  new  with  us,  but  always  capti- 
vating.*' 

From  the  same  to  Lady  Blessington,  on  same  subject. 

"  Kingston,  February,  1848. 
"  I  think  that  you  might  find  good  terma^  and  a  read? 
publisher,  for  a  work  after  the  plan  I  once  suggested  to  you, 
viz.  reminiscences  of  eminent  persons,  and  specimens  of  tlieir 
conversations.  You  could  do  this,  I  think,  without  infringing 
the  least  on  your  own  dignity,  or  the  rules  of  social  inter- 
course. You  need  only  take  public  characters,  and  those  chiefly 
dead. 

**  If  your  memory  and  your  journal  supplied  materials  tat 
this,  you  might,  in  disposing  of  it,  make  a  condition  to  take  Ae 
other  biography  too,  which  could  follow  it ;  conaider.  At  aU 
events,  I  think  you  will  find  it  desirable  to  hit  on  some  other 
work,  which  a  publisher  will  agree  to  befarehemd,  and  mske 
the  condition  of  taking  the  one  the  condition  of  taking  the 
other  you  have  done  or  commenced.  What  say  you  to  Mr. 
Newby?— I  see  he  publishes  and  adventures  with  spirit  I 
know  nothing  of  him.*' 

From  D.  Stuart,  of  Erskine,  Esq.,  on  the  part  of  Editon 
of  the  "  Glasgow  University  Souvenir/'  to  the  Coaatess  of 
Blessington. 

"  University  of  Glasgow. 
**  Madam, 

"  The  high  honour  which  your  Ladyship  formerly  confencd 
on  the  students  of  this  University,  by  contributing  to  a  smaU 
volume  of  original  compositions  edited  by  them,  and  entitled 
*  The  University  Souvenir,'  induces  them,  while  they  desire  to 
express  their  most  sincere  acknowledgments  for  past  &TOori 
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again  to  request,  for  a  similar  publication,  a  renewal  of  your 
Ladyship's  distinguished  patronage,  and  a  contribution,  how^ 
e^er  small,  from  your  very  able  pen. 

"  We  remain.  Madam, 
**  Your  Ladyshsip's  most  obliged  and  obedient  servants, 
(Signed  in  the  name  of  Editors),     D.  Stuart,  of  Erskine." 

From  the  Due  de  Guiche  (present  Due  de  Grammont)  to 
Lady  Blessington. 

'•  Versailles,  February  16,  1835. 

**  My  dear  Lady  Blessington, 

"  I  cannot  send  you  this  letter  for  Alfred,  without  telling 
you  how  highly  pleased  we  are  at  the  hope  he  has  given  us  of 
possessing  shortly  your  last  work,  which  I  understand  has  had 
so  much  vogue  in  England.  I  feel  quite  sure  it  would  likewise 
be  gratefully  accepted  by  the  public  here,  was  it  translated  into 
French ;  for  our  literary  men,  or  amateurs,  are  generally  in- 
dijSerent  English  scholars.  It  is  quite  a  good  fortune  to  us, 
with  our  retired  and  monotonous  habits,  to  pass  a  few  hours 
reading  a  book,  with  the  double  interest  the  work  and  the  suc- 
cess of  its  author  will  excite  in  us.  We  have  not  heard  any- 
thing more  about  your  friend.  She  is,  I  am  told,  grown  very 
handsome  at  first  sight,  and  seemingly  inclined  to  leave  people 
under  the  influence  of  that  first  impression. 

"  My  sister*  is  gone  to  London  as  Embassadrice .     Is  it 

not  strange  ?  but  what  will  appear  to  you  still  more  so  is,  that 
this  extraordinary  change,  at  their  time  of  life,  is  the  operation 
of  love,  by  which  influence  no  couple  of  sixteen  had  ever  been 
more  subdued.  I,  who  feel  daily  old  age  creeping  on,  I  hope 
that  some  like  occurrence  will  in  twenty  years'  time  set  me  up 
again.  I,  however,  trust  that,  through  our  numerous  acquaint- 
ances and  connections  with  English  society,  she  will  be  bum 
recti,  and  that  people  will  recollect  the  Comtesse  de  Sebastiani 
is  nie  de  Grammont, 

"  Believe  me,  my  dear  Lady  Blessington, 

"  Your  ever  faithfully  attached  friend, 

''  Guiche." 

*  The  Comtesse  Sebastiani. 

T   2 


L 
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From  the  Duke  de  Grammont  (written  in  the  sprii^  of 
1849,  a  few  weeks  before  the  death  of  Lady  B.). 

"  My  dear  Lady  Blessikgton, 

"  My  aunt,  the  Duchesse  de  Polignac,  desires  mc  to  tell 
you,  that  unwilling  to  have  recourse  to  the  formality  of  a  letter 
between  you  and  her,  to  request  you  to  dine  with  her  on  Sun* 
day  next,  she  called  this  day  upon  you,  to  make  herself  tbe 
invitation ;  not  having  had  the  pleasure  to  find  you  at  home, 
she  hopes  that  yourself,  your  amiable  nieces,  and  Alfred,  will 
not  forget  that  you  had  agreed  upon  accepting  that  reunion  de 
famille. 

"  I  received  a  letter  from  Lady  Tankerville,  quite  enchanted 
with  the  prosperous  sale  of  your  furniture  at  Gore  House,  but 
lamenting  upon  the  cause  of  it.  I  cannot  agree  with  her  in  tkit 
respect,  for  a  little  egotism  is  allowable  in  such  circumstance!, 
and  we  gain  too  much  by  it. 

"  Your  ever  most  attached  and  devoted, 

*'  Wednesday,  a.m.  Grammoxt.** 

From  W.  C.  Macready,  Esq. 

"  5,  Clarence  Terrace,  Regent's  Park, 
"AprUlS,  184S. 

*•  Dear  Lady  Blessington, 

"  The  news  of  your  sad  bereavement  gfave  me  the  deepest 
concern.  I  was  not  at  first  aware  of  the  full  extent  of  your  bnt, 
but  even  in  the  partial  account  that  reached  me,  I  feel  horn 
much  you  had  to  grieve  for. 

'^  All  who  are  acquainted  with  a  disposition  like  years,  so 
quick  to  befriend  and  so  sensible  of  kindness,  would  wish  thil 
such  a  nature  should  be  exempt  from  sufifering,  whilst  thej  fad 
with  what  extreme  severity  affliction  such  as  yoa  hare  beet 
called  upon  to  bear,  must  press  upon  you. 

'*  I  do  indeed  sympathize  with  your  grie&,  and  wish  with 
condolence  there  were  consolation  to  ofifer ;  that  is  only  to  be 
drawn  from  the  resource  of  your  own  mind  and  heart,  so  xick 
in  all  that  is  most  amiable.     But  there  must  be  something  akii 
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to  comfort,  in  the  reflection  of  how  very  many  mourn  for  your 
sorrows. 

"  Among  those,  you  may  truly  number,  de&r  Lady  Blessington, 

*'  Yours  most  sincerely, 

«  W.  C.  Macready.** 

From  the  same. 

"  Bristol,  March  11,  1840. 

"  My  dear  Lady  Blbssington, 

^  It  is  a  real  regret  to  me  that  I  am  engaged  on  Sunday  next^ 
ind  obliged  to  relinquish  the  pleasure  you  hold  out  to  me  in 
your  invitation.  What  a  pity  it  is,  that  we  have  not  a  choice 
of  languages,  like  the  Italians, — conversational  and  poetical, — 
instead  of  being  obliged  to  resort  to  the  same  expressions  for 
declining  what  we  would  wish  or  would  avoid. 

*'  Let  me  tell  you,  that  if  you  say  such  kind  things  to  and  of 
my  boys,  you  will  counteract  my  grand  philosophical  experi- 
ment in  their  education,  which  is  the  extirpation  of  vanity ;  for 
you  corrupt  the  teacher,  and  make  him  proud,  while  you  ruin 
his  pupils. 

**  Always,  my  dear  Lady  Blessington,  most  sincerely  yours, 

"  W.  C.  Macready." 

Jrom  Washington  Irving,  transmitting  a  contribution  for 
Lady  Blcssington's  "  Annual." 

'*  Newhall,  May  2,  1836. 
"  My  dear  Sir, 
"  I  enclose  a  nautical  anecdote,  written  down  pretty  much 
as  I  heard  it  related  a  few  years  since,  by  one  of  my  sea-faring 
countrymen.  I  hope  it  my  be  acceptable  to  Lady  Blessington, 
for  her  *  Annual,*  and  only  regret  that  I  had  nothing  at  hand 
more  likely  to  be  to  her  taste.  However,  in  miscellaneous  pub- 
lications of  the  kind,  every  humour  has  to  be  consulted,  and  a 
tarpaulin  story  may  present  an  acceptable  contrast  to  others 
more  sentimental  and  refined. 

'*  I  beg  you  to  present  my  kindest  remembrances  to  Lady 
Blessington,  and  believe  me,  my  dear  Sir,  with  high  interest 
and  regard,  very  faithfully  yours, 

'*  Washington  Irving.** 
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From  William  Godwin. 

"  IS,  New  Palace  Yard,  May  7, 1835. 
*'  Dear  Madam, 

**  I  ingenuously  confess  that  I  trespassed  upon  your  lady- 
ship's good-nature  too  far,  when,  as  Polonius  says,  *  by  labour- 
some  petitions  I  wrung  from  you  your  slow  •  consent  to  wrlie 
to  me  your  observations  on  London.  It  would  hare  given  me 
great  pleasure  to  have  received  them  in  that  form.  But  I  fefl 
that  I  took  an  unbecoming  liberty  in  so  pressing  you*  I  there- 
fore by  these  presents  give  you  a  full  discharge  from  the  effect 
of  your  promise,  in  the  same  manner  as  if  it  had  never  beet 
made.  I  am,  dear  Madam,  with  sincere  respect  and  admiration, 
'^  Your  Ladyship's  most  devoted  servant, 

*'  William  GoDwiy." 

From  Ronald  Cutlar  Ferguson,  Esq. 

"  London,  January  25,  IMO. 

"  Dear  Lady  Blessinoton, 

"  There  begins  to  be  a  little  stir  in  the  political  world.  It 
is  said  that  the  Duke's  strength  in  the  House  of  Lords  is  unsf- 
sailable,  and  as  he  has  got,  it  is  also  said,  almost  aU  the  borov^ 
holders,  his  majority  is  expected  also  to  be  great  in  the  Howe 
of  Commons. 

"  There  will  be  possibly  a  split  among  the  "WTiigs.  Seven! 
of  the  Whig  Lords  are  believed,  and  I  think  truly,  to  be  wiA 
him.     Among  others,  the  Duke   of  Bedford,  and  Lord  Fhx- 

William,  and   also  Ix)rd  C .     It  is  said  that  Lord  Dir- 

lington  will  move  the  address,  and  that  Mr.  Ward,  the  City 
Member,  will  second  it.  Lord  Palmerston  is  to  lead  the  oppo- 
sition in  tlie  Commons,  and  Lord  Melbourne  in  the  Lords. 

"  It  is  said  that  the  King  has  been  very  averse  to  the  noai- 
nation  of  the  Prince  of  Saxe  Coburgh  to  the  throne,  or  whit- 
over  else  it  may  be  called,  of  Greece,  but  that  he  has  atlirt 
yielded.  The  Duke  of  Cumberland  is  much  with  the  King- 
It  is  thought  there  will  be  a  division  on  the  first  day  of  tbe 
session  of  the  House  of  Commons;  but  these  arc  all  repoitit 
and  ihr.y  arc  given  you  by  a  person  who  is  not  in  the  secret  of 
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any  party.  I  have  seen  Lord  Rosslyn  and  Sir  J.  Scarlett,  and 
delivered  your  '  Souvenir  *  to  them.  My  kind  remembrance  to 
the  Count  and  Countess,  and  to  your  sister. 

"  Very  truly  yours, 

"  BONALD  C.  FbBOUSON. 

From  Colonel  Mackinnon. 

''  Sunday  morning. 

**  Colonel  Mackinnon's  compliments  to  Lady  Blessington,  and 
encloses  the  lock  of  Lord  Nelson's  hair  given  to  him  by  Captain 
Bang,  who  was  First  Lieutenant  of  the  Victory  at  the  batde  of 
Trafalgar.'* 

From  Colonel  D'Aguilar. 

"  Dublin,  January  12,  1887. 
"  Dear  Lady  Blessington, 

**  I  was  with  your  sister  yesterday.  She  repeated  to  me  her 
intention  of  going  to  you  after  her  visit  to  Mrs.  Dogherty, 
whither  she  proceeds  on  Monday  next.  Her  stay  there  will 
be  six  weeks  or  two  months,  after  which  she  means  to  join  you 
by  way  of  Bristol. 

*'  The  success  of  Bulwer*s  play  has  gratified  me  extremely, 
although  the  first  accounts  were  any  thing  but  satisfactory.  I 
have  since  read  the  critique,  and  extracts  in  the  *  Examiner  ;* 
of  the  former  I  say  nothing  till  the  play  is  before  me.  Of  the 
latter  I  can  have  no  hesitation  in  deciding,  that  they  unite  the 
profoundest  tact  and  delicacy  with  the  profoundest  wisdom. 

"  I  can  perfectly  understand  at  the  same  time,  how  entirely 
the  coarseness  of  an  actor  might  destroy  the  one  and  neutralize 
the  other. 

**  Enclosed  is  a  lock  of  poor  Mrs.  Hemans'  hair,  which  you 
desired  to  have.  1  give  it  to  you,  as  to  one  who  knows  how 
to  appreciate  her  virtues. 

**  By  the  bye,  is  the  fair  S ,  the  lady  my  friend  is  said 

to  have  been  once  partial  to  ?  She  is  no  beauty ;  but  beauty,  I 
believe,  is,  after  all,  the  least  attraction.  There  are  a  thousand 
things  short  of  beauty,  that  decide  a  man's  fate  ten  times  in  his 
life,  if  nine  were  not  sufficient  for  the  purpose. 
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"  Remember  me  always  most  kindly  to  Count  D'Orsay, 
'*  And  believe  me  ever^  dear  Lady  BlessingtoDy 
"  Faithfully  yours, 

"  Geo.  D'AouiLAt.- 

''  I  have  sent  you  '  Fiesco/  for  no  earthly  reason  than  becsBK 
you  were  good-natured  enough  to  ask  to  see  it. 

''  It  is  a  very  boyish  production,  being  translated  so  far  bick 
as  1805,  when  I  was  an  ensign  in  India ;  and  it  is  as  crude  mi 
unfashioned  as  the  worst-natured  critic  could  desire ;  but  I  did 
not  venture  to  alter  a  line." 

Letter,  signed  R.  C.  M.,  to  Lady  Blessington. 

"  Camp,  Isthmus  of  Corinth,  September  18,  18S7. 

"  Dear  Lady  Blessington, 

"  I  was  exceedingly  gratified  to  find  that,  notwithstndiBg 
my  bad  conduct  in  never  writing  after  I  went  to  England  froa 
Naples — I  not  having  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  when  I 
passed  through  Pisa — that  you  still  remembered  me,  and  that 
with  friendship.  You  may  be  assured  that  I  have  always  piv- 
served  the  same,  the  very  same  sentiments  for  you.  Lord  Ble» 
ington,  and  that  little  circle  of  friends  with  whom  I  have  passed 
so  many  happy  days ;  and  every  now  and  then  I  am  faitUen  io 
my  thoughts  about  our  neighbours,  the  Turks,  to  think  of 
friends  as  unlike  Turks  as  people  can  possibly  be. 

*^  My  cousin,  if  you  see  him,  will  tell  you  how  we  are  going 
on  ;  had  we  money,  our  heads  would  be  worth  more  than  the 
Turks ;  without  money,  we  are  not  always  sure  of  keeping  oiK 
of  a  scrape.  How  little  people  know  of  this  country,  who  thiik 
that  the  Turks  could  ever  conquer  it,  if  trifling  resourceSi  ■ 
comparison  to  the  wants  of  other  armies,  were  sent  to  it  Oar 
situation  here  is  picturesque  and  interesting.  The  Isthmai  ^ 
Corinth,  and  a  large  gun -boat  marching  across  it  from  one  fH 
to  another  ;  the  army  in  very  rustic  bivouacs  of  all  coloun  ^ 
shapes.  Turks  near  us,  but  indolent ;  our  people  anzioQi  ^ 
march,  but  the  want  of  broad  repels  every  attempt  at  acting* 
The  fiehl  of  Athens  was  surely  a  blood-stained  &ehl ;  buthoootf 
made  us  fight,  and  not  necessity,  as  appeared  afterwanbi  ^' 
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;h  at  the  moment  we  thought  the  garrison  of  Athens 
I  not  hold  out  a  day,  for  want  of  provisions.  Two  vic- 
1  have  been  obtained  by  my  troops  within  a  march,  and 
e  one  thousand  Turks  and  Arabs  have  been  killed.  My 
ion  (what  stuff  to  write  to  a  lady !)  is  that  which  keeps  the 
dsh  main  army  at  bay.  In  a  day  or  two,  however,  I  hope 
moving,  if  (and  it  really  depends  upon  it)  I  can  raise 
lent  money  to  give  the  men  enough  to  buy  a  pair  of  shoes 

Eifake  my  cousin  tell  you  every  thing.  I  was  exceedingly 
;hted  with  Lord  Blessington's  letter.  I  hope  often  to  hear 
him,  and  sometimes  from  your  Ladyship.  Our  head- 
ters  is  not  brilliant.  We  have  no  tents,  consequently  a 
lay  is  a  great  bore ;  still  worse,  a  wet  night.  Our  horses 
^ood,  and  when  we  are  marching  we  are  gay  enough.  I 
not  one  fig  about  the  Turks  or  Arabs. 
A  thousand  remembrances  to  Lady  Gardner  and  to  Miss 
er — I  hope  they  are  both  in  good  health — and  to  D'Orsay, 
>u  have  not  all  forgot  me. 

"  Adieu,  dear  Lady  Blessington, 

"  Ever  very  sincerely  yours, 

"  R.  C.  M.'* 

«tter,  signed  C.  Nizzensitter,  to  Lady  Blessington. 

.  .  "  March  12,  1827. 
Of  news,  the  first  and  best  I  can  give  you  is  the  health  and 
its  of  all  at  Wilton  Green.  I  am  sure  you  would  not  think 
.  Purves  in  looks  an  hour  older  since  you  saw  her  last ;  whilst 
Tery  other  respect  that  can  engage  admiration  and  respect, 
e  is  a  constant  increase  and  improvement,  or  rather  addition, 
M  to  improvement,  there  is  not  room  for  it.  Well,  that*s  my 
^ent,  and  I  hardly  think  there  lives  in  the  world  the  per- 
who  could  or  would  attempt  to  gainsay  it,  if  they  knew  her 
'ell  as  I  do.  Louisa  and  Mary,  what  the  world  calls  very 
girls,  though  such  a  description  does  not  one  quarter  do 
1  justice — admirably  disposed,  well-educated,  well-mannered, 
good-tempered,  Louisa  bearing  the  palm,  as  you  will  readily 
eive,  as  to  beauty  ;  the  lesser  ones  of  the  troop,  Margarette 
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and  Elly,  dear  little  girls — and  John  wonderfully  improTed  by 
Eton^  and  a  fine  healthy,  ingenuous  boy.  God  prosper  then 
all !  I  say,  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart.  Now^  for  a  few  wordi 
more  interesting  to  others^  though  not  so  to  me.  Who  is  to  be 
Prime  Minister  ?  every  body  asks ;  but  it  is  all  question,  {at 
none  of  ns  can  get  an  answer ;  and  yet  the  mystery  cannot  kit 
much  longer.  The  government  has  been  walking  without  a 
head  for  more  than  three  weeks,  and  even  legendary  lore  doa 
not  give  a  precedent  for  so  lengthened  a  walk  (sans  ieU). 

**  Lord  Normanby  dined  with  me  on  Saturday ;  but  he  if 
come  over  alone^  leaving  Lady  Normanby  at  Florence«  wbeic 
they  seem  almost  to  be  domiciled ;  so,  I  suppose,  the  privale 
theatricals  thrive  there  as  well  as  they  did  at  Rome. 

'*  I  cannot  help  wondering  that  you  did  not  prefer  Floreace 
to  Pisa.  Well,  be  this  as  it  may,  and  be  you  where  you  my, 
from  the  bottom  of  my  heart  you  have  always,  and  in  all  plaoeiy 
my  most  hearty  good  wishes,  of  whatever  value  they  arc.  Yea 
will  be  glad  to  hear  my  trio  of  children  are  quite  welL  The 
two  boys  at  Eton. 

"  C.  NlZZENSITTER." 

Extract  of  a  Letter  respecting  a  proposed  Notice  of  Lidf 
Blessington's  Novels  in  "  Edinburgh  Review." 

''  Edinburgh,.Apra  10, 1838. 

'^  It  was  not  from  any  sort  of  neglect,  you  may  be  aasoTcd, 
that  your  letter  of  the  7th  was  not  immediately  answered.  Yoor 
proposal  was  only  for  the  summer  number,  and  I,  therefiKft 
concluded  that  it  would  be  time  enough  to  write  you  whea  thii 
number  should  be  off  my  hands.     Such  is  the  plain  fact. 

^'  Had  the  proposal  for  an  article  on  Lady  Blessington's  novcb 
come  from  any  one  but  yourself,  I  should  have  given  it  a  oegr 
tivc,  because,  though  her  Ladyship's  claims  are  nndeniaU^ 
they  are  not  so  permanent  as  to  justify  an  article  upon  a  chM 
of  works  in  which  there  are  female  competitors,  who,  I  tUnk, 
rank  above  her.  But  I  defer  to  your  judgment ;  and,  beliefing 
you  would  not  propose  an  article  without  having  somethiog  ^ 
Kay  that  you  yourself  think  the  public  would  like  to  hetfi  I 
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€cede  to  your  obliging  proposal.  Permit  me,  however, 
^sde, first,  that  the  article  shall  be  of  moderate  length; 
t,  that  it  will  for  certain  be  with  me  in  time  for  the  next 
,  I  have  already  commenced  printing,  having  one  or 
dee  on  hand 

3  General  Phipps  to  Lady  Blessington. 

"Brighton,  January  11,  1886. 
HR  Ladt  Blessington, 

was  delighted  with  the  good  sense,  the  good  feelings, 
good  writing  in  which  your  book — *  The  Conversations 
Q*— abounds.  I  usually,  in  books  worthy  of  such  no- 
ike  pencil-marks  on  the  margin,  to  note  passages  that 
le  as  peculiarly  good ;  and  never  marked  so  many  in  any 
>ok,  or  omitted  to  mark  so  many  I  thought  worthy  of 
;hat  I  might  not  mark  every  paragraph, 
aew  Lord  Byron  a  little ;  you  have  made  me  know  him 
hly.  In  your  book  you  have  made  his  '  evil  manners 
>rass,'  but  you  do  not  *  write  his  virtues  in  water.*  Could 
known  how  justly  you  would  represent  him,  he  would 
d,  *  After  my  death  I  wish  no  other  herald,  no  other 
,  of  my  living  actions  to  keep  mine  honour  from  corrup- 
it  such  an  honest  chronicler  as  Blessington/  Whom 
lost  hated  living,  thou  hast  made  '  them,'  with  thy  reli- 
uth  and  modesty,  now  in  his  ashes  honour. 
jre  would  be  no  need  of  short-hand  writers  if  there  were 
od  reporters  from  memory  as  you  shew  yourself  to  be, 
ave  the  greatest  value  of  the  book  to  me,  was  the  writing 
eaf  before  the  title-page. 

as  much  concerned  to  read  in  the  newspapers  the  alarm 
.  on  the  next  house  being  on  fire  ;  but  as  you  had  not 
,  and  were  *  quitte  pour  la  peur,'  I  did  not  trouble  you 
etter.  I  am  glad  to  see,  by  the  newspaper,  that  in  re- 
from  Seamore  Place  you  do  not  go  out  of  the  reach  of 
ng  call  or  an  evening  visit. 

"  Ever,  dear  Lady  Blessington, 

"  Yours  affectionately, 
"  Edmund  Phipps." 


room  lor  tnree  more^  as  i  can  accommoaace  ten  ^enoagn 
small  room^  in  this  warm  weather)^  who  shall  the  other  I 
be  ?  It  is  in  vain  to  invite  the  Speaker.  Who  elie  do 
suggest  ?  What  think  you  of  Lord  Wilton  ?  Lord  Talbui 
and  either  Jekyll  or  James  Smith?  As  I  can  neither! 
joints^  nor  cut  jokes^  I  must  ask  some  one  to  do  so  fiir 
Jekyll  can  do  the  latter^  but  not  the  former.  James  Smidi 
do  both^  and  therefore  the  preferable  person  of  the  two  i 
this  occasion.  Our  friend  George  Colman  is  in  Frmoc 
would  have  invited  him  to  cut  jokes  and  joints^  had  he  bee 
home. 

"  E.  PHim 

From  D.  Wilkie,  Esq. 

"  7,  Terrace,  Kensington,  Nov.  28, 181 
*'  Dear  Madam, 
"  I  fear  I  shall  appear  very  troublesome  in  what  I 
about  to  ask  ;  but  wishing  to  introduce  into  a  picture  I  am  i 
painting,  an  Italian  greyhound,  might  I   request  that  ] 
Ladyship  would  give  permission  for  the  very  beautiful 
which  you  possess  to  be  brought  to  me  by  one  of  your  pao 
to  give  me  one  or  two  sittings  for  that  purpose  f 
"  Requesting  your  particular  and  obliging  excuse* 
''  I  have  the  honour  to  be, 
"  Your  Ladyship's  very  obliged  servant. 
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re  of  one  of  my  best  little  pictures,  '  Lord  Grey  musing  V 
ye  sold  the  picture  to  Lord  Audley ;  it  was  well  engraved, 
I  sold  the  copyright.     Would  you  believe,  after  I  had  sold 

le  head  was  totally  altered  to  a  peevish  expression  ? 

•ote  to  Lord  Grey,  as  I  found  I  had  no  remedy  by  law,  who 
rered  me  most  kindly,  told  me  I  had  been  incautious,  as  he 
no  doubt  it  was  bought  to  be  caricatured ;  but  he  begged 
to  be  easy  about  it,  as  it  would  be  only  one  caricature  added 
le  one  thousand  and  one  with  which  he  had  been  honoured. 
I  offered  to  repay  the  purchase-money,  and  remit  the  pur- 
er above  the  expense  incurred,  but  he  refused  ....  You 
be  pleased  to  hear  I  am  flourishing,  having  orders  enough 
:wo  years  at  least. 

"  I  am  faithfully  yours, 

"  B.  R.  Haydon.*» 

I  shall  be  ready  to  begin  your  Ladyship  any  day  next 
tk  you  will  honour  me  by  fixing. 

I  have  settled  the  attitude  such  as  I  saw  you  one  day  in 
drawing-room ;  your  Ladyship  shall  now  see  if  I  under- 
id  you  with  your  cap  on  well. 

"  Yours  faithfully, 
"  B.  R  Haydon." 
From  J.  Uwins,  Esq. 

"  10,  Paddington  Green,  April  3,  1839. 

*  Madam, 

*'  May  I  be  allowed^  without  the  charge  of  impertinence, 
tell  your  Ladyship,  how  much  delight  I  am  getting  from  the 
Uer  in  Italy  V 

*  To  hear  tell  of  scenes  and  characters  so  well  known  to  me, 
i  to  follow  your  Ladyship's  discriminating  pen  through  de- 
lations as  faithful  as  they  are  interesting,  is  a  pleasure  that 
tie  can  enjoy  more  than  your  humble  servant. 

"Year  after  year,  since  my  return  from  those  delightful  re- 
>n8, 1  have  been  looking  for  such  a  book  from  Lady  Bless- 
[ton;  the  delay,  perhaps,  judicious,  at  any  rate  the  book 
es  none  of  its  freshness,  and,  in  many  cases,  may  even  be  read 
4  additional  zest  derived  from  the  lapse  of  time.    Like  every 
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thing  done  by  your  Ladyship,  it  seems  to  appear  exactly  at  the 
proper  moment. 

^'  May  I  hope  your  Ladyship  will  find  time  to  come  and  let 
what  I  have  been  doing  this  year  in  the  same  ground  ?  I  bavs 
got  eight  small  pictures  ready  for  exhibition,  all  Neapolita; 
one  of  the  bay,  executed  for  Lord  Lansdowne,  the  beginning  of 
which  you  saw  last  year. 

'*  They  will  be  visible  till  the  9th  instant. 

"  Your  Ladyship's  humble  servant, 

"  J.  UWIRS." 

From  George  Dallas,  Esq. 

"  My  Dear  Madam, 

'^  I  find  Mr.  Mills  has  mentioned  to  your  Ladyship  i  poem 
of  my  son's,  awfully  beautiful  in  my  estimation  of  it,  but  which, 
for  personal  reasons,  I  did  not  intend  shewing  to  you  while  lie 
is  here.  Since,  however,  Mr.  Mills  has  mentioned  it  to  yra, 
and  applied  to  me  for  the  loan  of  it  to  bring  under  your  ejr, 
I  think  it  better  to  do  this  myself.  It  appeared  twice  ia  the 
paper  which  gave  it  to  the  world,  with  the  following  notiee, 
viz., '  We  reprint  the  admirable  poem  we  gave  to  the  puUics 
few  days  since,  from  the  great  demand  for  it  in  our  office.' 

"Its  origin  was  as  follows : — Mrs.  L W was  anoU 

and  intimate  friend  of  ours,  for  whom  we  had  a  very  greiC 
regard,  and  who  leaned  much  on  us  during  her  misery.  Uj 
son  R.  had  been  known  to  her  firom  his  childhood ;  and  in  tbe 
interest  he  took  in  her  cause,  he  attended  the  trial  while  it  wii 
on  in  Chancery,  and  at  its  close,  before  tardy  judgment  w« 
given,  under  the  virtuous  indignation  of  a  young  and  generov 
mind,  horrified  by  its  details,  he  took  up  his  lyre  at  its  dose,  lo 
avenge  in  the  manner  you  will  read,  the  wrongs  and  the  memwy 
of  his  martyred  friend.  On  this  explanation  I  submit  it  to 
your  Ladyship.  Have  the  goodness  to  return  it  to  me  wks 
done  with. 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  be, 

*'  My  dear  Madam, 
"  Your  Ladyship's  most  faithful  and  humble  sernBi 

"  Geoeob  Dalus." 
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The  Portuguese  have  an  expressive  word  in  their  language, 
vfaich  has  no  equivalent  in  ours — "  Impegno,**  the  significa- 
itm  of  which  ought  to  have  been  well  known  to  Lady  Bless- 
Dgton,  and  rendered  familiar  to  her,  by  the  various  applications 
Dade  to  her  for  the  exercise  of  influence  in  every  quarter, 
vhich  could  be  looked  to  for  patronage,  to  obtain  preferment 
n  the  church,  or  promotion  in  the  army,  or  elevation  in  office 
md  dignity  in  the  State,  or  a  recommendation  to  a  publisher, 
w  a  kind  word  for  a  new  book  to  a  reviewer,  or  a  canvass  for 
idmission  to  a  dub.  The  following  letter  of  a  very  clever 
ind  distinguished  person,  will  give  some  idea  of  the  opinion 
9otertained  of  Lady  Blessington's  influence  in  the  highest 
Bptles  of  London  : — 

''  Dec.  17,  1840. 
'*  My  dear  Lady  Blessington, 

*'  I  have  been  intending  to  do  myself  the  pleasure  of  calling 

upon  your  Ladyship  during  the  last  fortnight,  but  something 

has  always  prevented  me.     It  was  to  ask  you  to  do  me  a  favour, 

md  I  hope  I  have  interest  enough  with  you  to  secure  your  ac- 

qoiescence.     My  name  stands  for  ballot  at  the  Athenaeum  Club 

House  next  season,  and  will  come  on  for  election  in  [         ]•     I 

am  proposed  by  Sir  [  ]  [  ],  and  seconded  by  [  ]. 

I  am  aware  that  the  influence  of  ladies  is  omnipotent  on  these 

occasions,  and  I  know  no  lady  so  influential  as  yourself.     If  you 

will  be  so  obliging  as  to  canvass  for  me  among  your  friends,  I 

fed  that  my  election  will  be  safe.     Perhaps  you  will  be  kind 

enough  to  mention  the  subject  to  Count  D'Orsay,  on  his  return 

from  Melton. 

''  Yours  faithfully, 

"  Dear  Lady  Blessington, 

"[  V 

Prom  Henry  Cook,  Esq. 

"  18,  Corso,  Rome,  May  27,  1843. 
"My  dear  Lady  Blessington, 
"  But  yesterday  I  heard  there  was  a  possible  chance  of  your 
filing  the  Eternal  City,  and  as  I  have  taken  apartments  for  a 
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year,  I  look  forward  with  hope  and  pleasure  to  the  delightfiil 
prospect,  of  perhaps  in  your  society  gazing  on  the  relics  of  tk 
marvels  of  the  past. 

*'  I  will  forward  you  a  copy  of  a  poem  which  I  wroCe  ii 
Florence ;  it  is  short,  and  I  think  will  please  you,  at  least  m 
much  as  '  The  Bride,'  or  any  of  my  juvenile  efforts.  Beyond 
all  conception  am  I  delighted  with  the  mode  of  life  in  Rome; 
no  words  can  describe  the  pleasure  resulting  from  its  entire 
freedom  from  almost  all  the  vices  and  drawbacks  of  London 
society.  We  have  had  again  some  most  delicious  '  Idlers*  widi 
a  pleasure  immeasurably  heightened  by  being  or  having  ben 
one.  Often  have  I  been  struck  with  the  perfect  truth  and  jiut* 
ness  of  your  opinions  on  that  most  intricate  subject, '  fine  art;* 
could  you  have  laid  bare  my  heart  ere  I  left  London,  and  could 
compare  it  with  that  now  beating  within  me,  what  a  change 
would  you  behold ;  you  could  scarcely  conceive  the  extent  to 
which  this  visit  has  humbled  me.  I  then  knew  perfectly  weD 
I  had  much  to  surmount,  but  I  now  know  that  I  have  emy* 
thing  to  surmount ;  that  I  have  been  like  a  child  playing  witk 
a  prism,  unconscious  of  the  glorious  rainbow  which  was  arching 
above  my  head.  I  have,  I  believe,  mastered  the  Italian,  ind 
most  delighted  am  I  with  it,  as  it  pleases  me  far  more  than  the 
French.  Will  you,  dear  Lady  Blessington,  should  you  find  time 
to  write  to  me,  be  so  very  good  as  to  tell  me  your  impression  ii 
to  the  progress  of  art,  as  deduciblc  from  the  exhibitions,  ind 
also  from  the  cartoons  ?  I  had  made  many  studies  for  a  cartoon, 
and  most  bitter  was  my  disappointment  in  being  compelled,  hf 
the  impossibility  of  finding  a  studio,  to  give  it  up.  The  subject 
I  have  chosen  is  one  of  boundless  scope. 

"  Ever,  dear  Lady  Blessington,  yours,  &c 

"  Hbkrt  Cook." 

From  C.  R.  M.  Talbot,  Esq. 

"  Morgan  Park,  Taiback,  Glamorganshire, 
December  4,  1848. 
"  My  dear  Lady  Blessington, 

"  I  beg  you  to  accept  my  best  thanks  for  the  present" 
yoiu:  two  beautiful  books,  which  I  received  very  safely.  NothiBj 
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can  exceed  the  manner  in  which  they  are  got  up ;  and  as  works 
of  art,  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  the  engravings  are  not  to  be 
surpassed.  I  am  particularly  struck  with  the  one  representing 
Xady  Constance  Gower,  and  also  with  that  of  Lady  Elizabeth 
Lascelles,  as  being  the  very  perfection  of  female  loveliness. 
Certainly  the  '  Keepsake '  ought  to  be  a  popular  work  with  ces 
dames.  But  if  anything  can  prove  the  superiority  of  imagination 
•Ter  reality,  it  would  be  the  pictures  of  the  Queens  of  England. 
Only  regard  those  magnificent  eyes  of  our  earlier  Queens  (I 
marvel  that  you  can  speak  of  Queen  Mary  as  unlovely). 
"  Believe  me  ever  most  truly  yours, 

"  C.  R.  M.  Talbot." 

From  C.  White,  Esq. 

"  Place  de  Namur,  Brussels,  October  3,  1845. 
"My  dear  Countess, 

**  A  young  and  very  pretty  acquaintance  of  mine  is  desirous 
to  appear  in  your  next  year's  ^  Book  of  Beauty  ;'  and,  in  truth, 
will  do  full  honour  to  the  title.     Her  name,  so  long  as  she  may 

remain  single,  is,  and  will  be.  Miss  Anne  M ,  a  daughter 

of  the  defunct  General  of  that  ilk,  and  a  niece  of  the  Watson 
Taylor.  The  celebrated  Gallait  has  done  a  full-length  of  her, 
now  in  the  Brussels  expositer,  and  some  one  else  has  done  a 
miniature  very  charmingly.  The  latter  will  be  forwarded  to 
you,  on  your  consenting  to  the  damsel's  longings.  I  will  add 
Bome  four  or  five  couplets  about  rose-buds  and  beauty. 

^'Bonge  is  making  head.  I  am  not  disinclined  to  think  that 
lie  is  the  tool  of  a  party.  It  is  curious  to  see  Bonge  in  Ger- 
many, and  Pusey  in  England,  acting  as  sets-oflF  to  each  other ; 
wd  certainly  Ronge  has  numbers  on  his  side,  and  perhaps  reason 
-*l  mean,  as  relates  to  religious  matters.  These  subjects  are, 
however,  quite  secondary  for  the  moment,  in  comparison  with 
the  lamentations  over  failing  potatoes.  One  hears  no  other  sub- 
ject mentioned.  So  that  instead  of  sajring, '  How  is  your  wife 
i  and  children  V  men  greet  each  other  with,  ^  Good  day !  how 
■     "e  your  karloffiler  V 

"  Pray  remember  me  to  Count  D'Orsay,  and  believe  me  al- 
^*y8  truly  and  gratefully  yours, 

"  C.  White." 
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Letters  signed  L.  R.  to  Lady  Blessington. 

"April  17. 

"  Dear  Madam, 

^'  Although  the  stormy  tides  of  the  world  have  swept  me 
away  so  far  and  so  long  from  the  eminence  where  your  Lidj* 
ship  stands,  I  take  the  chance  of  your  still  retaining  some  recol- 
lection of  mc. 

"  To  ask  you  to  give  me  any  trifle  of  yours,  either  in  prose  or 
verse,  for  the  work  I  am  now  editing,  and  accept  in  return  one 
of  mine,  I  am  afraid  you  will  think  it  reversing  the  story  of  the 
Arabian  Nights,  and  offering  old  lamps  for  new  ones — ^bot  u 
the  vendor  in  that  case  counted  upon  the  covetousness  of  hii 
desired  customers,  I  rely  upon  the  generosity  of  mine. 

"  At  the  same  time,  I  beg  you  will  not  suppose  there  is  any 
necessity  for  granting  both  clauses  of  my  request,  unless  you 
should  be  so  inclined ;  it  is  hard  enough  to  lose  a  real  gem, 
without  being  compelled  to  exhibit  a  false  one  in  lieu  of  it 

''  Believe  me  to  be,  dear  Madam,  with  grateful  rccollectioBi 
of  your  kindness  and  politeness,  your  Ladyship's  faithfully, 

«  L.  R." 

"  Monday. 

'^  My  friends  have  long  been  anxious  that  I  should  abtndon 
literature,  and  take  to  some  more  reputable  profession;  and 
truly,  after  the  experience  of  half-a-dozen  years,  I  begin  to  think 
that  they  are  not  far  in  the  wrong.  At  any  rate,  a  letter  I  le- 
ceived  a  day  or  two  ago,  has  brought  me  to  the  point,  by  k- 
quiring  mc  to  say  '  yea  or  nay,'  whether  in  the  event  of  theif 
procuring  me  a  small  collcctorship  of  the  customs,  or  otha 
similar  situation,  I  would  accept  of  it. 

**  Now  in  my  situation  it  would  be  extremely  unwise  to  m 
counter  to  the  advice  and  wishes  of  my  friends,  but  at  the  sane 
time  I  desire,  if  possible,  to  modify  their  plan  a  little.  I  wooU 
not  like  to  go  into  a  small  country  town  for  the  rest  of  my  lift^ 
to  consort  with  oxen  like  a  second  Nebuchadnezsar.  litera- 
ture is  with  mc  a  passion,  wliich  may  be  prudently  directed. 
but  cannot  altogether  be  repressed ;  and  besides,  I  am  not  be- 
yond the  «igc  when  a  man  dreams  of  attaining  to  distmdiom 
as  well  as  to  worldly  competency. 
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*'  If  I  could  obtain  a  situation  in  a  public  office  in  London, 
liaving  been  educated  for  business,  I  could  discharge  its  duties 
as  many  other  men  do,  Mrithout  withdrawing  entirely  from  the 
world  of  letters.  In  the  event  of  this  not  being  readily  come- 
at-able,  one  of  the  smaller  considships  abroad  would  afford  room 
for  promotion,  if  I  shewed  that  I  deserved  it ;  or  a  seat  in  one 
of  the  commissions  occurring  so  frequently  at  home,  two  of 
which  are,  I  think,  at  this  moment  to  fill  up,  would  at  least, 
though  not  permanent  in  itself,  place  me  in  the  way  of  public 
employment. 

"  It  has  occurred  to  me  as  possible,  that  your  Ladyship  might 
feel  sufficient  interest  in  the  fortunes  of  a  literary  man  to  obtain 

for  me  the  necessary  influence Having  hitherto  struggled 

through  the  world,  not  only  without  the  aid  of  interest,  but  in 
defiance  of  more  than  common  obstacles,  I  feel  some  diffidence 
in  making  this  request,  or  in  troubling  you  at  all  with  my  small 
ifiTairs.  Were  you  merely  a  lady  of  high  rank,  I  should  never 
dream  of  such  a  thing — but  it  seems  to  me,  whether  I  am  right 
or  wrong,  that  there  is  a  sort  of  freemasonry  in  literature, 
which  removes  from  between  the  initiated,  much  of  the  coldness 
and  seeming  heathenism  of  society. 

*'L.  R." 

From  George  Hill,  Esq.,  to  Lady  Blessington. 

"  Omagh,  September  7,  18S5. 
'*  Complaints  are  often  made  to  me  of  the  very  tardy  man- 
ner in  which  the  Chancery  suit  is  going  on,  and  of  the  very 
heavy  expense  attending  it.     It  is  now  nearly  seven  years,  and 
nothing  appears  to  have  been  done. 

"  The  Colonel  has  lately  made  an  application  to  sanction 
his  borrowing  money  to  pay  off  some  of  the  charges  on  this 
estate,  which  looks  anything  but  like  things  coming  to  a  close*  I 
advised  our  friend  strongly  against  this.  Could  not  the  principal 
persons  most  deeply  interested,  make  a  grand  effort  together, 
and  insist  on  knowing  what  has  already  been  done,  and  try  every- 
thing in  their  power  to  get  out  of  Chancery  ?  I  often  fancy  if  they 
do  take  some  decisive  step,  they  might  urge  on  a  decree,  which 
certainly  would  be  for  the  benefit  of  all  parties.  I  wish.  Lady 
Blessington,  you  would  tell  me  your  opinion  on  this  subject,  as 

u  2 
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I  know  you  are  quite  capable  of  forming  a  correct  one,  tnd 

would   easily  find   out  whether  Mr.  P thought  anything 

could  be  done.  Miss  Gardiner  and  her  aunt  have  arrived  in 
Dublin^  and  Miss  G.  is  expected  here  in  a  few  days,  to  stay  fur 
a  month.  In  her  last  letter  to  Mrs.  Hill,  she  mentioned  that 
Lady  H.  was  to  follow  her  to  Dublin  in  a  few  days.  I  believe 
they  all  intend  to  spend  the  winter  in  Dublin,  though  in  a 
former  letter  she  talked  of  going  to  Leamington. 

"  Mrs.  Hill  had  a  long  and  very  agreeable  letter  from  Mn. 
Power  last  month,  in  which  she  stated  that  they  were  all  quite 
well  and  happy,  and  that  their  new  house  at  last  was  beginning 
to  progress  rapidly.  Your  Ladyship's  much  obliged  and  £uth- 
ful  servant, 

"  George  Hill." 

From  the  Abbot  of  Mount  MeUeray  to  Lady  Blessington. 

"  Cappoquin,  December  14, . 

"  The  Abbot  of  Mount  MeUeray  presents  his  most  respectful 
compliments  to  the  Right  Honourable  the  Countess  of  Blessing- 
ton,  and  presumes  most  earnestly  to  entreat  her  Ladyship  to 
honour  the  abbey  with  a  visit  before  she  quits  Ireland.  The 
Abbot  ventures  to  hope  that  the  Countess  will  not  regret  sodi 
an  act  of  condescension,  if  it  be  possible  for  her  Ladyship  to 
accede  to  his  humble  request." 

Lines  on  various  Subjects,  by  Lord  Erskine,  pven  by  to 
Lordship  to  Lady  Blessington. 

BXTBMPORB,  ON  A  YARD  OP  FLANNBL. 

"  Who,  when  rheumatic  I  complain. 
Gives  sweet  oblivion  to  my  pain. 
And  makes  me  feel  quite  young  again  ? 
A  yard  of  flannel 

Who,  when  my  tooth  begins  to  ache. 
And  keeps  my  anxious  eye  awake. 
Bids  me  refreshing  sleep  to  take  ? 

A  yard  of  flannel. 
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Who,  when  my  ear  is  chilPd  with  cold. 
And  her  accustom'd  sound'withhold. 
So  kindly  lends  her  fleecy  fold  ? 

A  yard  of  flanneL 

Who,  when  my  throat  is  stiff  and  sore. 
Does  perspiration's  reign  restore. 
And  save  from  quinsey's  threat*ning  power  ? 
A  yard  of  flanneL 

Do  yoa  desire  to  find  a  friend. 

Where  warmth  and  softness  gently  blend  ? 

Then  I  would  beg  to  recommend 

A  yard  of  flannel." 

»N    WALTBB    SCOTT's   POEM   ENTITLED   '^  THE   FIELD   OF 
WATERLOO." 

"  How  prostrate  lie  the  heaps  of  slain. 
On  Waterloo's  immortal  plain ; 
But  none  by  sabre  or  by  shot 
Fell  half  so  flat  as  Walter  Scott." 

i^BBSENTIMO  BUONAFARTE'S  SPUBS  TO  THE  PBINCE  BEGBNT* 

'*  These  spurs  Napoleon  left  behind, 
Flying  swifter  than  the  wind : 
Useless  to  him,  if  buckled  on, 
Needing  no  spur  but  Wellington." 

V  INSCRIPTION    FOR  A   COLLAR   OF   THE   LAP-DOQ   OF   THE 
COUNTESS   OF    BLESSINGTON. 

"  Whoever  finds,  and  don't  forsake  me, 
Shall  have  nought  in  way  of  gains ; 
But  let  him  to  my  mistress  take  me, 
And  he  shall  see  her  for  his  pains." 

ndusion  of  a  Speech  attributed  by  Lord  Erskine  to 
Lord  Viscount  Stafford. 

The  evidence  against  me,  my  Lords,  is  so  vague,  so  contra- 
ry, and  so  confused,  that  if  an  angel  from  heaven  were  to 
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appear  at  your  Lordships*  bar,  and  to  attest  its  truth,  you  wonU 
say  he  was  a  fallen  angel,  and  that  he  would  return  no  more  to 
the  sphere  from  whence  he  had  descended." 

Translation  of  a  Portuguese  Song,  sent  under  cover  to  L^dy 
Blessington. 

"  Know'st  thou  the  land  where  citrons  scent  the  gale. 
Where  glows  the  orange  in  the  golden  vale, 
Where  softer  breezes  fan  the  azure  skies. 
Where  myrtles  spring,  and  prouder  laurels  rise ; 
Know'st  thou  the  land  ?     'Tis  where  our  footsteps  bend. 
And  there,  my  love,  and  there,  my  love,  and  there 

Our  course  shall  end. 

Know'st  thou  the  pile  the  colonnade  sustains. 
Its  splendid  chambers,  and  its  rich  domains. 
Where  breathing  statues  stand  in  bright  array. 
And  seem,  ^  What  ails  thee,  hapless  maid  V  to  say ; 
Know'st  thou  the  land  ?     'Tis  there  our  footsteps  bend, 
And  there,  my  love,  and  there,  my  love,  and  there 

Our  course  shall  end. 

Know'st  thou  the  mount  where  clouds  obscure  the  day, 
Where  scarce  the  mule  can  trace  his  misty  way. 
Where  lurks  the  dragon  and  his  scaly  brood. 
And  broken  rocks  oppose  the  headlong  flood ; 
Know'st  thou  the  land  ?     'Tis  there  our  course  shall  end ; 
There  lies  our  way,  there  lies  our  way,  and  thither 

Let  our  footsteps  bend." 

Letter  from  B.  Cochrane,  Esq, 

"  May,  1849. 
**  My  dear  Lady  Blessington, 

**  It  is  so  idle  to  tell  you  what  you  so  well  know,  that  yw 
have  left  a  vacancy  here  which  can  never  be  filled  up.  Itmakei 
me  quite  sad  to  know  that  your  absence  is  for  a  lengthened 
period,  as  I  can  assure  you  that  it  calls  forth  one  common  ez- 
prrssion  of  sorrow  from  <ill  your  friends,  that  is,  from  all  who 
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id  the  honour  and  delight  of  your  acquaintance.  I  quite 
>ncur  in  all  you  say  respecting  M. ;  he  is  a  most  admirable  and 
onourable  man;  but,  alas!  it  is,  in  these  days,  in  political 
i  in  naval  matters,  the  ship  that  can  tack  and  veer  is  ever  the 
loet  valued. 

"  Yours,  ever  truly, 

"  B.  Cochrane." 

Letters  from  H.  R.,  Esq.,  to  Lady  Blessington. 

"  Rue  de  la  Paix,  Paris,  October  13,  1840. 

**  I  have  been  here  an  anxious  spectator  of  the  perils  which 
lenace  this  fleet  vessel  of  France,  with  its  gibbering  crew,  and 
ueer  pilots.  The  wind  has  caught  the  chaff  once  more,  and  it 
hirls  it  upwards.  Another  breath  may  fan  the  spark  to 
ames.  Sparks,  did  I  say  ! — they  are  no  sparks,  they  are  the 
nextinguished  embers  of  that  great  funeral  pile  of  the  mo- 
archy  and  aristocracy  of  France,  which  has  been  burning  and 
mouldering  for  fifty  years. 

"  Ah,  no !  if  I  write  to  you,  let  me  rather  talk  to  you  of  the 
unshine,  the  leisure,  the  scenery,  the  peasantry,  the  fruit,  the 
illows  of  the  South.  From  Bordeaux  to  Marseilles  we  tra- 
elled  along  the  valley  of  the  Garonne,  the  plains  of  Languedoc, 
le  shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  I  revelled  in  the  beauty  of 
le  country,  the  exuberant  fertility  of  the  land,  the  enchanting 
learness  of  the  sky.  In  Provence,  I  visited  the  coast  of  Hyeres, 
dth  its  woods  of  orange  trees  and  palms,  and  I  made  a  solitary 
ilgrimage  to  Vancluse. 

''  Ever,  most  faithfully  yours,  H.  R.'* 

"June  IS,  1842. 

"  Your  directions,  many  weeks  ago,  to  ask  me  for  a  few  lines 
D  some  fair  lady's  eyebrow,  in  the  *  Book  of  Beauty,*  I  have 
jft  unfulfilled,  and,  what  is  worse,  the  note  unanswered,  for  I 
id  not  qiiite  like  to  confess  to  myself,  much  less  to  another, 
liat  I  was  grown  so  dull  and  old  (a  Benedict !)  that  rhymes  for 
le  have  ceased  to  flow. 

"  Prose,  my  dear  Lady  Blessington,  prose  is  the  true  language 
f  happiness ;  poetry  the  language  of  the  want  of  it.  Prose 
•ays  the  rent  and  the  butcher ;  poetry  starves  the  poet,  and. 
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Still  more,  his  wife  and  children.  In  short,  I  have  only  to  »■ 
sure  you,  that  I  tried  hard  to  write  something,  found  I  could 
not,  and  then  perceived  that  the  beadle  must  have  whipped  awuy 
all  poetical  ideas,  which  I  only  regret,  inasmuch  as  it  makes  me 
very  useless  and  uncivil.  H.  R." 

«  February  2,  IMI. 
"  In  my  position,  1  have  at  least  more  aptitude  to  share  in 
the  griefs  of  my  friends  than  those  who  are  not  stricken  from 
the  herd.  And  I  most  deeply  feel  for  you  in  the  loss  you  and 
your  nieces  have  sustained.  That  child  had  in  her  such  gifti 
of  affection,  and  such  a  clear,  active  spirit,  that  even  her  natural 
infirmities  seemed  to  be  those  of  a  superior  being.  But  she 
was  of  those  whose  maturity  must  needs  be  elsewhere,  where 
alone  are  the  best  hearts  and  truest  souls.  H.  B." 

"  April  28, 1849. 

*'  I  chanced  to  be  absent  from  London,  for  some  little  dmei 
previous  to  your  departure,  and,  indeed,  a  few  days  earlier,  we 
might  have  gone  to  Paris ;  but  1  hope  you  will  allow  me  tbe 
privilege  of  an  old  and  grateful  friend,  in  expressing  to  you  my 
sincere  and  lasting  regret  for  the  loss  we  all  sustain  by  your 
removal.  London  is,  I  believe,  the  place  in  the  world  in  whidi 
we  are  least  given  to  express  what  we  feel ;  and  a  thousand 
circumstances  and  impediments  are  for  ever  occurring  to  make 
us  appejir  much  more  dull  and  miserable  than  we  really  arc. 

**  Yet,  I  believe,  no  acts  of  kindness,  or  recollections  of  plea- 
sant hours,  are  lost  in  that  deep  and  turbid  water ;  and,  for  ny 
own  part,  as  I  wander  onwards  on  my  solitary  way,  I  have  a 
thousand  emotions  connected  with  the  past,  which  rero/rr,  though 
they  seldom  exhth.  Amongst  how  many  of  those  remembrances, 
dear  Lady  Blessington,  do  your  kindness  and  hospitalities  keep 
their  place !  Our  lives  are  like  those  hollow  Chinese  balU, 
which  they  carve;  one  within  another,  each  including  all  that 
preceded  it,  and  of  these  the  clearest  and  most  ornamental  ii 
marked  *  Gore  House.* 

"  In  after-times,  that  house  will  have  its  place  in  literary  aod 
8oc!aI  history,  an<l  1  am  afraid,  in  our  time,  we  shall  not  sceiti 
ft'Uow,  until  you  come  back  to  us.  H.  Bt** 
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otn  R.  Monckton  Milnes,  Esq.,  to  Lady  Blessington. 

"  Sept  12. 
kBf  Blbssinoton^ 

i*t  know  Mons.  Louis  Blanc^  nor  sympatliize  with  his 
but  having  seen  him  in  the  Assembly  on  the  16th  of 
having  carefully  read  the  enquete,  I  am  convinced  in 
ind,  that  the  act  of  the  Assembly  was  a  surprize  to 
lat  his  manner  when  in  the  Assembly  was  deprecatory^ 
scouraging.  I  thought,  certainly,  he  'seemed  to  desire 
1  away.     I  remain  yours,  very  truly, 

'^  Richard  M.  Milnbs/' 

7  lady,  of  an  unhappy  destiny,  one  in  whose  melan- 
a  deep  interest  was  felt,  and  still  continues  to  be 
s  country,  suffered  grit^vously  from  calumnies  and 
reports  of  various  kinds.    One  of  those  calunmies 
I  the  discovery  of  a  letter  written  by  her,  in  very 
t  terms  of  admiration,  to  an  old  literary  acquaint- 
itleman  old  enough  to  be  her  father,  and  unpoetical 
his  habits  to  be  regarded  by  her  with  repugnance 
I  with  love.     In  fact,  the  correspondence  was  a  ji?u- 
"esulting  from  a  conversation  about  the  difficulty 
the  heroes  and  heroines  of  romance  write  love- 
real  effusions  of  that  sort.     The  old  literary  gen- 
Jertook  to  write  a  model  love-letter,  that  would 
erything  epistolary,  declaratory  of  strong  passion, 
»rrows  of  Werter."     The  young  literary  lady  pro- 
outdo  the  veteran  litterateur  in  her  reply  to  his 

of  this  exercise  of  the  pen,  for  sport  and  recreation, 
s  rumour  sprung  up,  and  was  the  occasion  of  great 
)ne  of  the  parties — to  the  young  lady  whose  letter 
re  referred  to. 

the  following  letter  addressed  to  Lady  Blessington 
ar  advanced  in  years,  of  the  highest  character — 
*  in  its  nature  to  the  letter  I  have  just  mentioned 
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— wherein  the  writer  speaks  en  badinage  of  her  admirer 
D'Orsay,  and  of  her  admiration,  too,  for  the  Count,  of 
their  old  attachment,  &c.  &c.  &c.  All  which  aOusioos  Lady 
Blessington  had  a  perfect  assurance  of  being  made  in  sport, 
and  I  have  an  equal  certainty,  and,  I  may  add,  a  persoml 
knowledge  of  their  being  made  in  jest.  And  therefore,  with 
the  view  of  throwing  some  light  on  the  nature  of  that  other 
correspondence,  which  was  the  cause  of  so  much  wrong  and 
suffering  as  I  have  mentioned,  the  following  letter  is  inserted: 

LETTER  TO   LADY    BLESSINGTON. 

"  My  DEAREST  Friend, 

'*  Ladies  who  have  only  one  child  are  remarkable  for  ft> 
ferring  every  event  to  the  periods  of  its  birth,  christening,  Ac 

In  similar  fondness,  I    turn  to   my  Book  bantling  ii 

all  cases  of  doubt  where  dates  are  in  question,  and  it  generaDj 
serves  me,  as  in  the  particular  case  of  your  question.  Tk 
dates  are  September  and  October. 

''  I  am  always  glad  to  find  you  right,  but  more  so  now  tlm 
ever ;  for  I  entertain  all  the  hatred  and  revenge  with  which  ov 
sex  is  charged,  towards  the  ingrate  whom  you  thui  txioaiph 
over,  and  whom  I  have  loved  too,  too  well.  Tell  my  onee  lofel 
as  well  as  loved !  that  I  have  all  the  bitterness  of  a  wowB 
scorned :  he  has  taken  no  notice  of  me  for  two  years ;  and  vbea 
I  consider  that  I  cannot  drink  a  cup  of  coffee  in  my  own  \am 
without  remembering  how  I  still  love  him  whose  image  alw^ 
is  present  with  the  silver  that  encloses  it,  and  wherein  u  giaTia 
in  letters  of  gold  the  goodness  of  the  giver ;  I  say,  when  all  tUi 
is  considered,  how  am  I  to  be  pitied,  when  he  forgets  all  Ui 
friendship  and  kindness  to  a  *  lone  woman,'  who  has  littb 
else  to  dwell  upon  in  her  solitude,  but  what  has  been  1  It  will 
all  overtake  him,  when  kneeling  at  my  feet,  as  I  know  he  will 
some  day  (for  first-love  never  dies),  and  I  punish  iiim  by  a  fiat 
pardon. 

''  I  love  the  dear  Count  D'Orsay  still,  and  shall  be  ^Mfgl 
to  tell  him  so,  when  the  frost  is  over. 

''  Dearest  Friend,  yours  affectionately, 
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EPISTOLARY   CURIOSITIES,    ETC. 

Letter  to  Lady  Blessington,  endorsed  by  her  Ladyship, — 

"  A  curious  communication  from  a  Mr.  J ,  relative  to  a 

mysterious  occurrence." 

"  Brussels,  October  26,  1886. 
••  My  Lady, 

*•  An  utter  stranger  to  you,  I  find  it  very  difficult  to  apologize 
l>r  the  liberty  I  am  taking,  but  your  Ladyship  has  seen  much 
of  life,  and  you  possess  great  talent ;  the  latter  consideration  in- 
laences  me  to  address  you  on  a  very  extraordinary  subject,  sure 
you  will  help  me  to  find  out  the  object  of  my  search. 

*•  Thirteen  years  ago,  I  was  asked  by  a  very  old  friend  (an 
tpothecary)  if  I  would  undertake  an  accouchement,  under  very 
extraordinary  conditions.  I  consented ;  in  a  few  days  I  was 
requested  to  be  at  the  comer  of  Downing  Street,  at  ten  o'clock 
in  the  evening,  and  a  pledge  of  honour  was  exacted,  that  I  should 
never  disclose  the  affair  I  had  undertaken,  or  make  any  effort 
lo  find  out  the  parties  interested  ;  and  that  if  accident  ever  re- 
l^ealed  them  to  my  knowledge,  I  should  never  disclose  the  facts 
or  names  to  any  one ;  to  all  this  I  consented,  and  made  no  terms 
of  any  kind  for  myself,  leaving  the  remuneration  to  the  parties. 
On  the  night  named  I  was  at  my  post,  and  my  old  friend,  Mr. 
Lee,  saw  me  into  a  carriage,  the  blinds  of  which  were  up,  and 
not  a  ray  of  light  entered  the  space  in  which  I  was.  How  far 
we  travelled  I  am  totally  unconscious,  as  I  fell  asleep.  I  was 
awoke  by  the  door  of  the  carriage  being  opened  at  a  gate, 
which  to  all  appearance  led  into  a  shrubbery ;  from  this  my 
conductor,  who  was  the  man  that  drove  the  coach,  and  who  had 
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very  much  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Lee,  conducted  me  acron  a 
kitchen  garden,  and  thence  into  a  small  house ;  here  I  wu  de- 
tained about  twenty  minutes ;  from  thence  I  was  taken  a  few 
steps  to  a  large  house,  and  ushered  by  the  coachman  or  driTCf 
into  a  very  large  room.  A  female  soon  appeared,  who  told  me, 
as  my  services  would  not  be  required  probably  for  a  day  or  two, 
I  had  better  take  some  refreshment  and  repose — a  bed  wis  pre- 
pared, and  I  availed  myself  of  it.  How  long  I  slept  I  know 
not,  but  I  got  up  when  tired  of  bed,  and  in  a  short  time  brcik- 
fast  was  announced.  The  windows  of  the  rooms  I  occupied 
were  never  opened ;  books  were  provided  me.  From  the  loxtt- 
rious  appearance  of  everything  about  me,  I  had  no  doubt  tiiil 
I  was  in  one  of  the  first-rate  houses  in  the  country ;  three  diji 
must  have  passed  in  this  way.  On  the  Slst  March,  I  was  calkd 
from  my  bed,  and  followed  the  same  female  who  attended  mt 
into  a  very  splendid  apartment,  where  I  found  my  patient  vd 
two  other  persons,  females;  there  was  but  one  lamp  in  the 
room,  and  that  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  bed.  He 
mother  was  in  perfect  health,  and  I  should  think  about  fnm 
twenty  to  twenty-eight  years  of  age.  She  never  spoke  or  u^ 
tered  a  sound  of  any  kind ;  in  a  few  hours  a  female  child  wii 
bom.  1  gave  the  proper  directions  as  to  her  treatment,  nd 
quitted  the  room.  I  remained  four  days  more,  seeing  my  patiot 
twice  every  day ;  I  never  spoke  to  any  one  but  the  female  wta 
attended  me,  who  certainly  was  not  accustomed  to  that  kind  d 
service. 

"  I  was  on  the  fifth  night  taken  to  Downing  Street,  where  I 
arrived  about  five  o'clock  in  the  morning.  I  went  hone, 
where  I  found  Mr.  Loc  waiting  my  arrival;  he  said  I  had  con- 
ducted myself  entirely  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  parties,  and  WM 
charged  to  present  me  with  £100,  for  which  he  gave  me  H 
cheque.  Of  course  I  asked  no  questions  ;  he  had  no  oimifli 
to  ask  me  any,  I  am  sure.  A  few  weeks  after,  he  aiked  me  V 
I  would  take  charge  of  the  child  I  had  introduced  to  the  vodd; 
he  would  undertake  to  make  the  charge  advantageous.  I  con- 
sented, provided  I  was  to  be  secured  against  loss,  and  to  km 
the  entire  control  of  a  father.  Tlie  infant  was  delivered  into 
my  hands,  and  the  sum  of  £100  per  annum  settled  to  be  pod 
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z-monthly,  until  the  child  was  ten  years  of  age  ;  then  she  was  to 
e  allowed  £200  per  annum.  Things  went  on  very  regularly  for 
Mir  years^  when  I  was  requested  to  take  the  child  to  Richmond 
ft  be  christened ;  this  I  could  not  comply  with,  so  it  was  agreed 
lat  she  should  be  taken  to  St.  George's^  Hanover  Square, 
here  she  was  baptized  Frances  D'£.,  daughter  of  Colonel 
id  Lady  D'£.  The  persons  who  undertook  this  ofEce  I  had 
ever  seen  before,  and  we  parted  at  the  doors  of  the  church, 
nd  I  have  never  seen  them  since.  What  their  motives  for 
aptizing  the  child  were,  I  know  not ;  but  as  I  had  engaged 
ot  to  ask  any  questions,  I  let  the  whole  pass  in  silence.  Two 
Bars  after  that,  Mr.  Lee  died  suddenly.  I  tried  in  vain  to  find 
nong  his  papers  any  trace  of  the  afiair ;  I  waited  in  expectation 
f  hearing  from  some  other  quarter ;  from  the  day  of  his  death 
p  to  this  hour  I  have  not  heard  one  word.  I  brought  the 
kild  to  Paris ;  placed  her  under  the  care  of  my  wife,  who  is 
me  of  the  daughters  of  Mrs.  K.,  widow  of  Admiral  [  ] ; 

be  has  been  with  me  up  to  this  moment  as  my  daughter.  I 
kave  given  her  my  name,  and  1  love  her  as  my  own  child — 
laving  lost  my  own. 

'*  She  has  received  a  first-rate  education,  is  highly  talented 
od  beautiful.  Misfortune  has  overtaken  me ;  I  am  now  suf- 
ermg  extreme  privation  ;  Fanny  is  at  a  school,  where  I  pay 
UOO  per  annum  for  her  education. 

"  What  I  would  ask  of  your  Ladyship  is,  to  consider  if  about 
le  period  I  name,  21st  March,  1822,  any  lady  of  rank  or  for- 
me was  absent,  under  extraordinary  circumstances ;  if  there 
t  any  family  who  might  take  the  name  of  D'£. ;  if  there  is 
ay  Colonel  or  Lady  D*E.  I  think  the  Register  at  St.  George's 
ihurch  was  about  September  or  October,  1826.  Frances  has 
een  with  me  at  Paris  about  eight  years  ;  I  have  never  been  in 
•ngland  since,  as  I  am  attending  to  chemistry  and  scientific 
bjects,  but  I  would  cheerfully  lay  aside  everything  to  seciire 
tie  child  a  provision. 

**  I  have  never  made  till  this  hour  any  kind  of  communication 
r  research  into  this  matter ;  bound  by  my  word,  I  have  kept 
L  Frances  knows  and  loves  me,  yet  she  has  some  vague  idea 
hat  my  wife  is  not  her  mother.     I  think  I  am,  under  these  cir- 
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cumstauces^  absolyed  from  secresy^  as  it  is  the  fault  of  the  ptr- 
ties  to  leave  the  dear  child  to  chance.  If  I  were  able  to  rapport 
her^  as  I  have  done  since  the  death  of  Mr.  Lee,  I  would  nerer 
trouble  any  one  on  this  head.  Mr.  Lee  died  poor,  and  ke 
never  was  rich ;  he  was  one  of  the  most  honourable  men  I  erer 
knew.  I  am  almost  wild  about  this  dear  child ;  her  future  fate 
preys  upon  my  heart  and  spirits.  She  must  be  the  child  of 
some  person  of  consequence ;  she  shows  blood  in  every  thoogitt 
and  action. 

"  I  have  thought  Lady  D'E.,  or  some  of  that  family,  mij 
know  something  of  the  matter,  but  I  have  never  made  anj  in- 
quiry into  the  case ;  now  I  am  forced  to  do  so,  by  circuih 
stances.  I  never  saw  the  features  of  her  mother^  or  any  of  the 
parties,  or  do  I  know  what  part  of  the  country  I  was  taken  to; 
it  could  not  be  far  from  London,  from  the  time,  and  I  shooU 
think,  from  the  stars  which  I  saw  as  I  got  out  of  the  carriagei 
the  house  I  was  taken  to  must  bear  S.  W,  of  London,  but  I  mij 
be  deceived  in  this  point ;  being  under  a  promise  of  lecreif, 
I  determined  not  to  notice  anything,  so  that  I  might  be  better 
able  to  keep  my  promise.  I  am  sure  no  deceit  has  been  pn^ 
tised  on  me  by  Mr.  Lee,  as  he  was  ever  beforehand  with  the 
payments  he  undertook,  and  often  has  borrowed  money  of  m 
soon  after  he  has  made  the  payments ;  he  never  asked  me  fv 
a  receipt  for  any  monies.  It  was  an  afiair  upon  honour,  mi 
he  also  was  bound  to  secresy,  as  we  never  spoke  on  the  tuhject 
I  have  dined  with  him,  and  have  been  introduced  to  serenl 
persons,  who  have  often  asked  to  see  my  daughter ;  but  wheAa 
they  had  any  particular  motive  for  so  doing.  I  know  not;  Ae 
must  have  some  one  to  whom  she  is  dear.  Will  year  Ij'f- 
ship  find  out,  if  possible,  if  Lord  G.  knows  anything  of  dHi 
child  ?  I  have  no  grounds  for  the  supposition  beyond  Al 
name,  which  is  very  uncommon  in  England.  The  greil 
caution  used  in  this  affair,  and  the  profound  mystery  oonncdei 
with  it,  with  the  obvious  riches  of  the  proprietor  of  the  ho* 
where  the  lady  was  confined,  convince  me  that  they  caiinot  k 
common  persons. 

"  Begging  your  pardon  for  this  trouble,  I  am,  my  Lady, 
"  Your  most  obedient,  humble  servant, 

"ILCJ." 
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Lady  Blessington, — transmitting  two  letters,  endorsed 
'  Curious  Correspondence  indicative  of  the  Triumphs  of 
?opery." 

Sirs.  Martyr's  letter  the  momir.g  after  Miss  Younge's 
marriage  to  Mr.  Pope. 

^  Dear  Madam^ 

"  Permit  me  to  be  one  of  the  first  in  offering  congratula- 
18.  I  have  no  doubt  of  your  happiness,  for  I  will  confess 
t  if  his  holiness  had  attacked  me,  I  should  not  have  had  the 
)lutionj  as  good  a  Protestant  as  I  am,  to  die 

"  A.  Martyr." 

Answer. 

'  Dear  Madam, 

**  Accept  my  best  thanks  for  your  congratulations ;  this  is 
.  an  hour  for  criticism.  But  I  will  whisper  softly  to  my 
ad,  that  Pope's  *  Essays '  are  in  perfect  harmony  with 
ung's  '  Night  Thoughts/ 

"  Yours,  &c. 

"  E.  Pope." 

iie  Pilgrim,  alias  Octogenarius,  of  Mount  Radford,  Exeter. 

Among  the  anonymous  correspondents  of  Lady  Blessing- 
i,  there  was  one  who  usually  styled  himself  "The  Pil- 
ing* evidently  a  person  far  advanced  in  years,  of  eccentric 
)its  and  modes  of  thinking,  with  a  dash  of  gallantry,  and 
trong  tincture  of  southern  travel  and  literary  tastes  in  his 
lint  and  laconic  compositions.  Who  the  Pilgrim  was,  I 
fe  not  been  able  to  learn,  nor  does  it  appear  that  he  was 
■sonally  known  to  Lady  Blessington.  Occasional  verses, 
nng  reference  to  the  current  events  of  the  times,  or  the 
ejects  of  leading  articles  in  the  Annuals  edited  by  Lady 
»sington,  furnished  the  customary  themes  of  his  singular 
nmunications. 
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"  The  Pilgrim's"  Impromptu  on  the  movement  of  certain 
Oxford  divines  towards  Catholicism. 

"  Oxford,  renowned  in  days  of  yore. 
The  seat  of  arts  and  classic  lore ! 
From  Oxford— who  could  now  expect 
This  Rome  —ward  march  of  intellect !" 

"  Mount  Radford,  Exeter,  Nov.  22,  IMS. 
"  The  *  old  Pilgrim '  rejoices  to  see  the  name  of  '  Ladj 
Blessington'  announced  as  the  editor  of  the  new  annual '  Book 
of  Beauty.'  He  remembers  with  feelings  of  gratitude  tk 
divine  condescension  shewn  towards  him  by  '  the  Priesten  «f 
Minerva/  in  her  acceptance  of  his  minute  volume  of  Poemi; 
and  by  admitting  it  within  the  precincts  of  her  temple,  hsTing 
rendered  it  a  visible  object  in  the  literary  hemisphere.'* 

To  the  Countess  of  Blessington  from  "  The  Pilgrim/'  aEas 
Octogenarius,  of  Mount  Radford,  Exeter. 

^'  A  round  delicate  aperture  is  the  avenue  to  a  small  ctveni; 
wherein,  upon  a  bed  of  coral,  is  deposited  a  *  pearl  •  of  ex- 
quisite whiteness ;  and  all '  young  mothers'  can  duly  appredale 
the  value  of  this  beautiful  ffcm, 

"  It  would  be  needless  to  tell  Lady  Blessington,  that  the  fint 
tooth  of  an  infant  is  here  described.  And  if  any  one  of  ha 
fair  votaries  in  the  Temple  of  Minerva,  would  avail  himself  of 
such  a  sweet  subject  for  a  poetical  offering  in  the  next  '  Book 
of  Beauty,'  it  is  much  at  her  service  from 

**  OcTOOBHARnTt." 

From  G- J ,  Esq.,  to  Lady  Blessington. 

'^  Saturday  evening.  May  11, 1844. 

''  Mr.  G.  J.  presents  his  compliments  to  the  CounteM  d 

Blessington ;  and  with  a  full  appreciation  of  the  value  of  tiBM^ 

solicits  knowledge  regarding  that   given   by  her  Ladyihqi  * 

to  tlic  receiving  of  visitors :  for  with  all  his  desire  to  brctdbi 
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e  classic  air  of  Athens,  he  should  regret  if  it  were  received 
the  hazard  of  intrusion  in  the  land  of  Attica. 
**  Will  not  the  mind  of  Lady  Blessington  appreciate  the 
^daration  of  Mr.  J.,  when  he  writes — That  the  evening  of 
riday  last,  is  placed  within  his  memory  as  one  of  the  most  in- 
Uectual  in  his  enthusiastic  life  ?  He  will  rest  in  the  belief,  at 
Ast,  that  his  grateful  sentiment  will  be  received. 
**  When  Mr.  J.  saw  a  certain  miniature  by  Sir  William 
088,  he  conceived  it  to  be  the  ideal  of  the  artist's  thought ;  but 
Lving  been  now  convinced  that  the  supposed  poetry  of  Sir 
llliam  was  caught  from  the  original^  Mr.  J.  begs  to  pre- 
tit  his  compliments  to  Miss  Power — a  subject  to  create  a 
letic  pen  as  well  as  pencil,** 

From  Mr.  A S ,  Professor  of  Languages,  to  Lady 

bssington. 

"  March  10,  1840. 
*•  Madam, 

'*  The  storm,  whose  disastrous  gloom  the  smiles  of  your 
idyship's  countenance  so  sweetly  dissipated,  has  passed  away, 
d  a  prosperous  sunshine  seems  to  have  begun. 

Non  sempre  4  mal  qual  che  me  afflige  e  duole 

Anzi  talvolta  son  nunzie  le  pene, 

Di  non  sognato  bene, 
Doppo  la  poggia,  al  fin  resplende  11  sole. 

*'  I  have  been  for  the  last  five  months  professor  of  languages 

,  with  an  income  of  £200  per  annum,  and  pupils  . 

creasing.  Such  is  the  strange  vicissitude  of  man's  uncertain 
grimage!  Tyrant  of  Syracuse  to-day — to-morrow  school- 
ister  at  Corinth ;  school-master  in  Canada  to-day,  to-morrow 
ing  of  the  French !  Indeed  at  every  point  of  his  existence 
in  is  but  a  chrysalis,  equally  claimed  by  the  past  and  the  future, 
sed  on  nothing,  an  ill-translated  book,  taken  out  of  one 
igoage  without  being  put  into  another — a  rootless  tree  leaning 
a  tottering  ruin !  Five  months  ago  I  was  a  miserable  derelict, 
meless  outcast,  now  I  am  richer  in  wealth  than  desires,  courted 
the  rich,  respected  by  all,  and  enjoying  myself  as  your  Lady- 
VOL.  III.  X 
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ship  does,  the  secret^  the  suhlimest  pleasure  of  *  clothing  the 
naked  and  feeding  the  hungry.' 

"  My  object  in  addressing  your  Ladyship  again^  is  two-fold ; 
to  give  your  Ladyship  the  joy  of  this  intelligence,  with  which 
I  know  you  will  sympathise,  and  to  evidence  my  gratitude  by 
the  only  means  in  my  power.  Deprived  of  my  birth-right, 
and  of  the  accessories  of  rank,  Parnassus  has  given  me  a  palace, 
and  from  that  everlasting  court  I  crave  your  Ladyship's  patroa- 
age,  as  of  Polymnia,  the  muse  of  song. 

*'  I  am  about  to  publish  a  song,  entitled  *  Oh,  life  is  not  a  dretm  f 
Shall  I  be  deemed  presumptuous  in  hoping  for  the  honour  of 
dedicating  it  to  your  Ladyship?  Helicon  has  honours  for  none 
more  than  for  your  Ladyship,  and  all  her  sons  should  wesTC 
conjointly  for  a  Blessington  a  wreath  of  her  immortal  bays. 

"  In  conclusion,  honoured  Madam,  your  Ladyship  has  touched 
the  heartof  one  who  feels  intensely,  good  or  ill,  and  I  have  reid 
your  kind  letter  over  and  over  again,  with  intense  delight:  mu- 
fortune  batters  in  vain  when  woman's  entrancing  voice  of  pity 
is  heard  in  the  respite  intervals  of  the  storm. 

Tengo  dunque  ver  me  Tusato  stile 
Amor  Madonna,  il  mondo  e  mia  fortuna 
Che  non  pensa  esser  mai  si  non  felice. 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  be  very  respectfully,  your  Ladyship^ 
most  obedient,  humble  servant, 

"  A S 

From  Mr.  J.  C.  W.  R to  the  Count  D'Orsay. 

"  July  18,  IMS. 
"  My  Lord, 

"  I  am  very  sorry  to  incumber  you  with  a  request,  but  '■^ 
cessitas  non  habet  leges,^  is  an  old  but  true  proverb.  There  vn 
a  time  when  Tcould  smile,  but  now  I  am  like  a  good  many  bon 
fools,  whom  experience  has  made  wise.  Upon  my  honour !  tfaoc 
is  nothing  so  provoking  as  to  be  reduced  to  absolute  povefty» 
for  it  excludes  a  man  of  feeling  from  all  intercoorae  with  mi- 
kind.  Sports  of  all  descriptions  were  my  leading  paanons,  bit 
how  the  devil  cau  a  man  act,  when  he   has  all  and  everytU^ 
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>efore  him^that  is,  as  he  imagines,  innocently  good  ?  I  am  a  bit 
if  a  literati  also,  so  that  one  quality  is  always  conjoined  with 
inother.  But,  to  tell  you  the  honest  truth,  we  are  all  a  set  of 
bols  in  this  world,  for  as  long  as  we  have  it  to  spare,  the  devil 
m  enemy  can  you  find  ;  and  he  could  not  even  play  the  '  vouhir 
ffre*  with  all  the  imaginary  powers  possible.  The  short  and 
the  long  of  the  story  is,  I  am  in  want  of  a  trifle  of  money ;  if 
irou  can  spare  me  a  few  shillings,  I  will  gladly  and  thankfully 
receive  it.  Can  you  perhaps  spare  an  old  coat  offhand,  or  an  old 
pair  of  trowsers,  or  any  thing  that  you  have  designated  a  pen- 
lioner?  Whatever  answer  you  may  have  for  me,  please  to  leave 
it,  undercover,  with  one  of  the  servants  of  your  noble  mother-in- 
law,  the  Countess  of  Blessington,  from  whence  I  will  fetch  it. 
I  don't  want  the  servants  to  know  my  unhappy  situation. 
**  I  remain  sincerely  yours,  my  Lord,  truly  grateful, 

(Signed)  ''  J.  C.  W.  R n." 

**  P.S.  By-the-bye,  are  you  not  a  Freemason  ?     Excuse  this 
rude  question,  for  I  am  one." 


Letters  from  L.  N.  to  Lady  Blessington.  [The  writer  was 
evidently  an  exceedingly  eccentric  correspondent,  labouring 
under  some  very  singular  delusions] 

"  Lincobi's  Inn  Fields,  February  22,  1839. 

"  HONOURRD  AND  ESTEEMED  MaDAM, 

"  However  reluctant  I  am  to  intrude  on  your  Ladyship,  I 
trust  you  will  do  me  the  kindness  not  to  consider  the  present 
letter  an  unwelcome  epistle ;  while,  in  referring  to  my  last  of  the 
29th  ult.,  I  beg  leave  to  acquaint  you  that  as  I  have  not  been 
hvoured  with  a  reply,  it  will  be  requisite  for  me  to  prepare  for 
my  journey  to  Paris,  where  I  must  endeavour  to  obtain  a  live- 
lihood by  being  instructed  in  the  art  of  miniature  painting.  I 
had  the  happiness  (after  much  pushing  and  squeezing,  to  obtain 
a  seat  in  the  pit)  of  seeing  our  beloved  Queen  at  Drury  Lane 
Theatre ;  and  being  placed  at  a  convenient  distance  from  the 
maids  of  honour,  who  were  in  the  circle  adjoining  the  royal  box, 
Uer  Majesty  and  these  ladies  had  an  opportunity  of  catching  a 
glance  of  me,  which  I  believe  they  did;  for  I  perceived  more 

X  2 
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than  once  their  opera-glasses  were  directed  towards  me,  wlik 
there  was  some  conversation  held  with  the  Earl  of  Albemarle, 
whose  attention  was  also  diverted  towards  the  pit ;  and  myself 
being  so  well  known  to  the  public,  hundred  of  eyes  were  riveted 
there,  so  that  no  doubt  could  be  entertained  on  the  subject 
In  fact,  when  the  Queen  entered  the  house,  she  almost  imme- 
diately recognized  her  lover,  while  she  was  unanimously  ap- 
plauded by  one  of  the  most  numerous  and  brilliant  audiences  I 
ever  beheld  in  that  theatre.  If  I  were  to  confess  the  emodoni 
of  my  heart,  at  beholding  the  elegant  and  graceful  mannerf  of 
my  sovereign,  coupled  with  the  captivating  smile  by  which  her 
features  were  adorned,  expressive  of  the  happiness  she  felt  is 
meeting  with  so  loyal  a  reception  from  her  subjects,  I  should, 
without  hesitation,  allege  the  Queen  has  made  a  conquest  of  it 
The  delightful  scene  was  highly  coloured,  and  rendered  doubly 
interesting  by  the  applause  of  the  whole  theatre,  after  the  per- 
formance of  the  anthem. 

"  Her  stature  is  short,  and  inclined  to  embonpoint ;  my  owi 
is  not  tall,  and  therefore  might  not  suppose  there  would  be  a 
great  deal  of  disproportion  in  our  height,  if  we  were  married, 
so  as  not  to  appear  conspicuous,  if  my  age  was  not  so  much  b^ 
yond  her  Majesty's.  This,  however,  you  are  aware,  is  more 
apparent  in  some  persons  than  others.  My  health  is,  duuk 
God,  much  the  same,  and  therefore  might  not  imagine  it  wooU 
be  thought  an  overwhelming  obstacle  to  our  union,  should  it 
be  so  arranged,  pursuant  to  the  royal  marriage  act  of  parliament 
in  that  case  to  be  made  and  provided.  I  should  be  anxioai» 
however,  before  I  take  my  departure  from  England,  to  hive  n 
opportunity  of  kneeling  at  the  Queen's  feet,  and  offering  the 
homage  of  my  love  and  respect. 

"  This  distinguished  honour  could  not  be  obtained,  I  bcUeie, 
without  an  application  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  perhipi 
then  there  would  be  some  difficulty  in  the  way,  without  an  in- 
troduction at  Court ;  and  although  /  am  ready  to  eipame  Htf 
Majesty  in  a  week  (if  wished),  I  have  no  opportunity  of  ob- 
taining a  private  interview,  which  might  hasten  die  cob- 
plction  of  my  hopes,  viz.,  marriage  with  the  Queen,  Victoria  tk 
First. 
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To  describe  to  your  Ladyship  the  effect  the  recent  work, 
shed  by  Messrs.  Longman,  Orme,  and  Co.,  entitled  ^  Love's 
anges,'  has  had  on  the  public  mind,  is  not  within  my  ca- 
ity.  Every  lady  that  I  meet,  seems  full  of  anxiety  on  the 
ct,  observing, '  Not  yet  in  the  petticoats  V  The  gentlemen 
What !  still  in  the  same  dress  V  Thus  I  will  leave  your 
ship  to  judge  what  I  go  through,  from  day  to  day,  while 
ceness  is  portrayed  as  an  elegant  woman,  in  all  the  picturer 
in  London.  Why,  therefore,  I  may  say,  should  not  the 
adies  in  the  land  have  the  society  and  friendship  of  one  of 
irest  flowers  ?  should  I,  by  being  in  petticoats,  be  trans- 
ng  the  rules  of  morality  or  propriety?     Probably  not; 

/,  by  acting  as  I  wished,  obtain  forgiveness  after  M 

grantee  to  that  effect,  would  tend  to  relieve  my  anxiety  of 
,  and  remove  my  scruples,  if  I  am  now  thought  over-fas- 
.8.  Being  without  incumbrance,  could  I  not  say,  why 
d  I  hesitate  ?  my  dress  would  be  respectable  without  being 

f  y  time  is  short,  and  my  funds  are  exhausted,  while  I  am 
d  I  shall  have  a  painful  struggle  to  provide  for  my  neces- 
!  Should  I  be  generously  aided  with  pecuniary  means  to 
xd  my  prospects  in  France  (in  the  event  of  not  being 
1  to  her  Majesty),  that  help,  when  forwarded  to  me  by 
Ladyship  and  your  friends,  will  be  refreshment  to  the 
f^  as  Petrarch  beautifully  expresses  it  in  his  commenta- 
-*  Crede  mihi  non  est  parvae  fiducie  volliceri  opem  decer- 
)U8  consilium  dubius  umen  coecis  spem  dejectio  refigerium 
magna  quidem  hsec  sunt  si  fiant  parva  si  promittantur.** 
n  the  fervent  hope  this  will  find  your  Ladyship  in  good 
b,  please  to  accept  my  prayers  for  a  continuance  of  your 
iness  in  this  world  and  the  world  to  come. 
'*  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  with  sincere  regard, 

"  Your  faithful  and  affectionate  friend, 

"L.N." 
*om  the  same. 

"  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  June  7,  1840. 
ioNOURED  Madam, 

"  The  duty  and  profound  respect  I  must  always  feel  bound 
*  Sic  iu  original  letter. 
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to  entertain  for  my  SoYcreign  Lady  the  Queen  (for  the  public 
say  that  illustrious  lady  now  patronizes  me)»  as  well  as  sbcerc 
regard  towards  yourself,  would  induce  me  without  hesitation  to 
consent  to  the  apparent  wish  of  clothing  me  in  petticoats,  if  I 
could  be  favoured  with  a  specific  authority  for  such  a  very  im- 
portant change  in  my  habits,  as  well  as  exterior  appearance 
(for  I  am  sure  I  should  look  like  an  old  washerwoman  in  female 
attire) ;  and  notwithstanding  which,  I  could  not  but  feel  highly 
honoured  by  her  Majesty's  condescension  in  thus  selectmg  ne 
to  occupy  a  situation  (governess,  I  presume,  in  the  royal  Cunily, 
and  to  reside  in  the  palace),  if  such  duties  could  with  strict  pro- 
priety be  considered  to  fall  within  the  scope  of  my  knowledge, 
which,  matured  by  experience,  might  be  useful  in  such  a  cqia- 
city  ;  and  if  it  even  were  so,  my  endeavours  to  meet  the  Qnecn'i 
approbation  would  be  at  all  times  exercised  with  sound  judgment 
and  energy ;  but  I  may,  while  thus  expressing  my  ideas  confi- 
dentially on  so  interesting  a  subject,  be  stiU  greatly  mistaken, 
while  my  awkwardness  in  petticoats  would  expose  me  to  the 
ridicule  of  all  the  distinguished  guests  at  the  palace. 

"  The  ladies  of  the  capital  say,  I  shall  look  like  a  fine  womtt. 
The  gentlemen  say  I  could  not  wear  stays  without  springs,  and 
they  don't  think  I  should  look  handsome  in  a  bonnet,  and  there- 
fore I  had  better  remain  in  breeches. 

"  If  they  arc  all  in  error  on  the  subject,  then,  I  trust,  yoa 
will  do  me  the  kindness  to  afiford  me  a  solution  of  the  myiterj. 
If  the  public  are  wrong  (errant  quidem  gravissimi),  who  is  to 
put  them  right  ? 

*'  In  the  event  of  funds  being  forwarded  to  me  (in  a  pared 
sealed  up  and  directed  as  above),  I  will  occupy  furnished  lodg- 
ings at  Kensington,  for  I  am  in  impoverished  circumstance, 
and  if  £50  is  sent  to  me  it  will  be  very  acceptable  and  uiefiil» 
these  hard  times. 

'*  Hoping  this  will  find  your  Ladyship  in  good  health, 
"  I  r(?main  very  truly, 

''  Vour  faithful  and  affectionate  friend, 

"L.N." 
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From  the  same. 

''  London,  May  28,  1841. 

^'  HOKOURED  AND  MUCH  ESTEEMED  MaDAM, 

''  Although  still  (after  a  lapse  of  three  years*  written  com- 
inication),  without  a  single  reply  either  in  the  affirmative  or 
\  negative,  and  having  been  personally  present  at  your  abode 
le  times,  without  being  favoured  with  an  appointment  or  an 
erview,  I  take  leave  to  offer  an  explanation  to  your  Ladyship 
the  subject  of  a  bond  of  indemnity  (which  I  mentioned  in 
\  postscript  of  my  last  letter),  a  legal  instrument  cased  with 
Qour,  to  be  a  defender  against  the  poisoned  darts  from  the 
lomous  tongue  of  the  rocky-hearted  slanderer.  A  shield 
linst  the  malicious  and  mischievous  deeds  of  the  secret 
^my. 

*  The  obligor  is  the  party  bound,  whereby  he  or  she  obliges 
tmselves,  their  heirs,  executors,  and  administrators  to  indem- 
Y  and  save  harndess  the  obligee,  which  surety  without  the 
idition  is  called  simplex  obligatio ;  but  with  the  covenant,  a 
K^ialty,  the  damages  therein  being  particularly  specified  in 
iting,  and  the  contracting  parties'  seal,  while  regularly  ac- 
3wledging  the  same,  and  duly  confirming  the  contract,  being 
xed  thereto,  thus  rendering  it  a  security  of  a  higher  nature 
tn  those  entered  into  without  the  solemnity  of  a  seal. 
*'  But  if  it  be  to  do  a  thing  that  is  malum  in  se,  the  obliga- 
n  itself  is  void,  for  the  whole  is  an  unlawful  agreement,  and 
)  obligor  could  take  no  advantage  from  such  a  transaction ; 
i  if  the  condition  be  possible  at  the  time  of  making  it,  and 
erwards  becomes  impossible,  by  the  act  of  God,  the  act  of 
r,  or  the  act  of  the  obligee  ;  there  the  penalty  of  the  obliga- 
Q  is  saved,  for  no  prudence  or  foresight  of  the  obligee  could 
ard  against  such  a  contingency. 

'*  My  playing,  therefore,  a  second  character  in  this  drama 
7  acting  a  woman's  part),  would  depend  in  toto  on  my  own 
iduct  for  honour  and  integrity.  Could  I  therefore,  with 
ety,  enter  upon  such  an  engagement,  without  the  liability  of 
Ing  a  particeps  criminis  in  any  unlawful  action  which  might 
Dsequently  follow  ?  My  opinion  from  the  first  was,  that  it 
uld  be  an  impracticable  scheme,  and  I  think  my  friends  will 
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admit  I  have  taken  a  correct  view  of  this  extraordinary  design 
of  the  projectors  ;  for  baffled  and  frustrated  in  all  my  efforts  to 
become  the  husband  of  the  lady  agreeable  to  the  wishes  of  the 
public,  the  disguise  of  a  gentleman,  in  the  apparel  of  a  latlr, 
with  an  intention  of  having  a  conversation  with  his  sweetheart  xt 
a  ball  (such  a  plan  being  suggested  in  my  letter  of  July  8, 1M9), 
would,  as  that  lady  is  married  to  another,  be  now  entirely  out  of 
season  ;  what  motive,  therefore,  there  can  be  now  for  exhibiting 
my  portrait  (in  flagrante  delicto)  in  female  clothes,  is  to  me  in- 
comprehensible, and  I  remain  in  hope  your  Ladyship  will  do 
me  the  kindness  to  afford  me  a  solution  of  the  enigma. 

''  Whatever  is  the  object,  it  has  inflicted  on  me  manifold  in- 
jury  and  mischief,  by  the  construction  put  upon  it.  Even  at 
this  time  more  calumny  is  issuing  from  the  'press,  and  the  work 
entitled  ^  De  Clifford,  or  the  Constant  Man/  has  very  mnch 
astonished  the  public. 

"  My  proposal  to  raise  £1000  by  way  of  loan  being  unit* 
tended  to,  I  am  of  opinion  the  most  judicious  plan  of  amIlg^ 
ment  and  relief  would  be  for  me  to  quit  my  native  country; 
and  if  I  had  £50  a  quarter  allowed  me  for  my  maintenance,  ii 
the  city  of  Brussels,  I  wonld  go  and  reside  there,  from  wUdi 
capital  I  would  correspond  with  my  amiable  friend. 

*^  Your  Ladyship's  most  obedient,  humble  servant, 

"  L,  N.- 

''  F.S.  If  your  Ladyship  should  hononr  me  with  your  compiqr 
for  a  few  weeks  in  the  summer  season  at  Ostend,  not  only  6r 
the  benefit  of  sea-bathing,  but  also  to  assist  you  and  your  firieili 
in  the  completion  of  works  for  the  press,  I  should  esteem  it  i 
favour,  and  learn  much  from  you."  * 

*  The  extravagant  epistles  bearing  the  signature  L.  N.  have  bees 
erroneously  ascribed  by  some  readers  of  the  first  edition  to  Louis  Nt- 
polcon.  It  was  supposed  that  state  affairs  of  much  importance  wci« 
covertly  alluded  to  in  those  apparently  incoherent  commuDicatioBi ; 
and  that  Lady  Blessington  had  a  key  to  the  real  signification  of  thesk 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

% 

CORRESPONDENCE   WITH   THE   MATHEWS. 

From  Lord  Blessington  to  Charles  Mathews,  Sen. 

"  Mountjoy  Forest,  August  2,  182S.    ' 
"  My  dear  Mathews, 

"  I  am  determined  to  build  a  house  here  next  spring,  and 
should  like  to  give  your  son  an  opportunity  of  making  his 
fbttt  as  an  architect. 

'*  If  you  like  the  idea,  send  him  off  forthwith  to  Liverpool  or 
olyhead,  from  which  places  steamers  go,  and  by  the  Derry 
ail  he  will  be  here  (with  resting  a  day  in  Dublin)  in  five  days ; 
It  he  must  lose  no  time  in  setting  off.  I  will  bring  him  back 
my  carriage. 
*'  Remember  me  most  kindly  to  Mrs.  Mathews, 

*'  And  believe  me,  ever  yours  truly, 

*'  Blbssington.'* 

**  I  suppose  it  would  be  utterly  useless  my  asking  you  to  come 
ith  Charles ;  but  if  you  wish  to  spend  a  week  in  one  of  the 
ost  beautiful  spots  in  Ireland,  eat  the  best  venison.  Highland 
utton  and  rabbits,  and  drink  the  best  claret  in  Ireland,  this  is 
e  place  ;  and  you  would  be  received  with  undivided  applause, 
id  I  would  give  some  comical  dresses  for  your  kit. 

«  Yours,  B." 

Letters  from  Charles  James  Mathews,  Esq.  to  Lady  Bless- 
igton. 

*'  Torre  del  Annunciata,  Napoli, 

"Wednesday  Evening  (1824). 
"  Dear  Lady  Blessington, 
"  On  Wednesday  last,  at  half-past  twelve  o'clock  precisely. 
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we  started  to  Pompeii,  and  arrived  in  excellent  health,  coTered 
with  dust,  hoping  your  Ladyship  is  the  same.  After  a  scientific 
walk  through  a  few  of  the  houses,  we  returned  to  our  quarten 
and  sat  down  to  dinner^  which  we  performed  with  ease  in  lea 
than  five-and-thirty  minutes.  We  then  went  to  bed,  thinking 
that  the  best  way  of  passing  the  evening ;  and  thoiigh  we  had 
no  '  curtained  sleep/  we  managed  uncommonly  well,  anditpci- 
fectly  answered  our  purpose.  Angell  says  that  I  snored;  bot 
persons  are  very  fond  of  throwing  their  own  sins  upon  tlie 
backs,  or  rather  the  noses^  of  others. 

'^  On  the  following  morning,  at  break  of  day,  we  were  agiii 
at  Pompeii,  and  spent  the  whole  of  the  day  in  combining,  ani- 
lyzing,  and  arranging  our  plan  of  study.  The  result  was  tlu^ 
that  we  found  nothing  in  the  whole  city  worthy  of  being  mea- 
sured and  drawn  ^  architecturally '  (by  which  I  mean  outlined 
with  the  scrupulous  accuracy  of  measurement  usually  adoiiled 
by  architects),  except  the  two  theatres  and  the  amphitheatre, 
picturesque  sketches  and  notes  of  the  other  subjects  of  intcMI 
being  quite  sufficient  for  our  object. 

"  On  Friday  morning  we  commenced,  and  by  our  united  efforti 
have  completed  the  measurement  of  the  small  theatre,  whiehi 
by-thc-bye,  was  unquestionably  an  odeum.  We  are  now  ea* 
gaged  upon  the  other,  which  I  hope  to  see  concluded  in  three 
days.  From  all  which,  it  appears  probably  that  I  shall  havethl 
happiness  of  seeing  you  all  again  about  Wednesday  nezi^ 
which  was  to  be  demonstrated. 

"  Our  weather  has  been '  charming  and  very,'  and  seems  likelj 
to  continue  so.  Wc  arc  at  a  delightful  inn  (Locanda  I  ciD  it, 
when  I  speak  lUilian),  and  live  in  the  public  room,  which  il 
quite  private.  The  bed-rooms  are  fitted  up  with  peculiar taile; 
mine  contains  an  iron  bedstead  with  one  leg  shorter  than  the 
other  (which  on  the  first  night  of  my  arrival  deposited  me  aaftlf 
on  the  floor — N.B.  stone),  a  wash-hand  basin  one  inch  and  a 
quarter  deep  and  six  inches  in  diameter,  a  small  piece  of  broket 
looking-glass,  and  half  a  table.  It  is  an  airy  room,  with  te 
(loorR,  which  we  should  in  England  call  glass  doors,  only  theM 
have  no  glass  in  the  openings.  However,  they  are  easily  closed, 
for  thov  have  shnttors  which  won't  shut  above  half  wav;  etJH 
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a  couple  of  towels  and  a  bit  of  board  keep  them  together  very 
mugly.  The  walls  are  stuccoed  and  painted  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  houses  at  Pompeii — only  that  they  are  quite  white, 
ud  entirely  without  ornament  of  any  kind. 

**  We  take  two  meals  a  day,  besides  a  luncheon.  In  the 
Boming  a  little  boy,  with  dark  (I  won't  say  dirty)  looking  hands 
md  face,  brings  us  some  coffee  in  a  little  tin  pot.  The  coffee 
m  poured  over  into  the  saucer,  which  saves  the  boy  tne  trouble 
if  washing  it  out.  We  can  always  tell  how  much  we  have  had. 
For  the  coffee  leaves  a  black  mark  on  the  cup  wherever  it  has 
touched  it.  Upon  the  whole,  it  would  be  a  very  nice  breakfast, 
if  the  eggs  were  new,  the  butter  fresh,  and  the  bread  not  quite 
10  sour.  But  the  dinner  makes  up  for  all.  We  begin  always 
vHh  macaroni  —  I  have  learnt  to  eat  it  in  the  Neapolitan 
bshion — it  is  the  prettiest  sight  imaginable,  and  I  am  making 
[freat  progress.  We  then  have  lots  of  little  fish  (from  which 
hey  tell  me  they  make  seppui)  fried ;  they  taste  pleasantly,  and 
HftdL  all  your  teeth  and  lips.  They  dress  their  fish  with  their 
icales  on,  too,  which  makes  them  look  very  pretty.  We  next 
[enerally  choose  a  '  poUastro  deliziozo,'  because  it  is  the  ten- 
ierest  thing  we  can  get.  We  each  take  a  leg,  and  tug  till  it 
omes  asunder,  which  it  usually  does  in  a  few  minutes.  They 
re  very  fine  birds,  and  when  you  happen  to  hit  upon  a  piece 
rhich  you  can  eat,  it  makes  a  particularly  agreeable  variety. 
•Rien  the  chicken  has  disappeared,  we  call  for  fruit,  and  they 
ometimes  bring  it.  The  hot  baked  chesnuts  would  be  delicious 
r  they  ever  were  warm — they  never  are  so  ;  but  then  the  grapes 
re  so  hot,  that  it  comes  to  the  same  thing.  When  we  tell  the 
san  to  bring  some  water  to  wash  off  the  dirt  that  is  always 
bout  them,  he  wipes  them  in  his  own  apron,  which  is  certainly 
letter  and  surer. 

*'  We  finish  our  repast  with  a  ditto  of  the  coffee  that  we  have 
tad  in  the  morning,  only  thicker  and  of  a  darker  colour.  This 
B  not  the  dinner  we  always  have.  There  are  varieties  in  the 
nil  of  fare  which  your  Ladyship  little  dreams  of.  I  will  men- 
ion  two  or  three,  with  their  prices,  as  specimens. 

Graini. 

Frogiolino  al  brodo — small  embroidered  frogs       .      6 
Fetti  de  cazzio  cavallo— feet  of  a  cart-horse      .     .      7 
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OriiDi. 

Bolito  de  vacina — a  boiled  cow,  only       ....  5 

Fetti  de  Genevese — Genoese  feet t\ 

Calamaro  arrostito — a  roasted  inkstand    ....  6 

Frita  de  negro — a  fried  negro 5 

Other  delicacies  arc  to  be  had  by  paying  higher  prices  for  tliem; 
but  as  we  are  only  artists,  and  not  gran'  signori,  we  are  con- 
tented with  little. 

"  I  am  delighted  with  my  new  acquaintance  and  hit  wcO* 
informed  friend.  Angell  is  a  very  intelligent,  amiable  min;  I 
like  him  so  much,  that  I  even  let  him  smoke  in  the  dining- 
room— a  thing  unheard  of,  as  you  may  suppose,  in  these  refined 
regions.  Poor  fellow  !  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  the  cause  of  lii 
breathing  so  hard,  is  but  too  well  accounted  for — he  has  a  d^ 
cided  asthma,  which  at  times  troubles  him  sadly.  We  get  « 
famously  together,  and  work  very  hard. 

"  I  hope  you  are  all  quite  well,  and  enjoying  the  '  glooBf 
month  of  November.'  I  long  to  be  back  and  comfortably  tettel 
at  my  firm  whole  table,  surrounded  by  kind  friends.  Pray  thank 
Lord  Blcssington  for  his  knapsack,  which  is  invaluable  here. 

"  With  best  remembrance  to  Count  D'Orsay  and  Miss  Power, 
believe  me,  dear  Lady  Blessington,  your  most  affectionate  and 
respectful  servant, 

''Charles  James  Mathswb.** 

From  Charles  J.  Mathews  (recovering  from  DlDess)  to  Lidj 
Blessington. 

"  Palauo  Belvedcie 
"  Dear  Lady  Blessington, 

"  I'm  so  much  better,  that  I  should  like  to  come  and  hmi 
snack. 
Only  Dr.  Reilly  says  that  I  mustn't  eat,  or  do  any  tbivg 

but  lie  on  my  back  ; 
So  m  stop  here  in  the  dark  as  quiet  and  patiently  as  cm 

I  am  able. 
Though  I  shall  certainly  think  most  affectionately  of  yon 
all,  about  the  time  that  the  roast  potatoes  are  put  upoi 
the  tabic." 
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Lady  Blessington  in  reply. 

'*  My  dkab  Charles, 

"  I  will  run  all  risks,  and  send  you  something  to  eat,  as  I 
iannot  bear  to  think  that  we  are  all  eating  while  you  are 
itanring      God  bless  you,  and  enable  you  soon  to  join  us." 

From  Charles  J.  Mathews,  Esq.,  to  Lady  Blessington. 

"  Kentish  Town,  Nov.  26,  1824. 
**  The  only  clog  to  the  happiness  I  have  eKperienced  on  my 
return,  has  been  the  impossibility,  up  to  the  present  moment, 
>f  imparting  any  portion  to  your  Ladyship,  from  whom  I  trace 
he  greater  part  of  it.  But  I  am  sure  you  will  have  made 
illowance  for  the  bustle  and  confusion  of  the  first  week's  visit- 
ing and  calling.  At  Paris,  I  fully  intended  writing  ;  but  as  I 
found  that  Mrs.  Furves  had  left  before  my  arrival,  I  thought 
it  would  be  better  to  wait  till  I  had  seen  her,  as  the  interest  of 
QHj  letter  almost  entirely  rested  upon  the  power  of  assuring  yoa 
ill  of  her  health. 

"  Last  Wednesday  I  arrived  in  London,  after  a  most  fatiguing 
oumey,  full  of  hardship,  and  consequently  of  amusement. 
(Various  incidents  might  be  worked  up  into  good  stories,  if  I 
hought  my  paper  would  last  me :  such  as  passing  the  Garigliani, 
n  the  character  of  a  German  officer,  without  paying ;  quelling 
i  dispute  at  Beauvoisin,  as  prefect  of  the  village,  and  very  nar- 
owly  escaping  a  broken  head  upon  the  discovery  of  the  cheat. 
[  shall,  however,  only  touch  upon  one,  which  is  interesting,  in- 
ismuch  as  it  is  linked  with  the  never-to-be-forgotten  Bor- 
fhetto.  At  Florence,  not  having  time  to  get  my  passport  visftd, 
he  courier  persuaded  me  to  take  a  one-horse  carriage,  and  drive 
»at  of  the  town,  as  if  to  some  villa,  and  wait  for  him  without  the 
rails.  Of  course,  it  was  all  the  same  to  me  how  I  efiected  my 
aumey,  so  that  1  did  but  *  keep  moving,*  and  I  therefore  ac- 
epted  his  oiffer,  to  the  great  astonishment  of  Mr.  Bailey,  with 
^hom  I  was  to  have  dined,  and  who,  after  staring  at  me  for  a 
narter  of  an  hour,  very  gravely  assured  me,  that  I  should  most 
►robably  be  secured,  and  thrown  into  prison,  or,  at  least,  be 
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arrested  at  Gcnoa^  as  the  Austrians  (he  supposed^  I  wu  vdl 
aware)  thought  nothing  of  sending  a  man  back  three  hnndicd 
miles^  if  his  passport  were  not  in  order.  Notwithstanding  Ui 
prudent  assurances,  I  pro  and  suc-ceeded  in  my  rash  measoTe, 
nor  should  I  perhaps  have  much  minded,  except  on  account  of 
the  delay,  a  day  or  two's  imprisonment ;  being,  as  you  knov, 
very  fond  of  witnessing  foreign  customs  and  manners.  AH, 
however,  went  well,  and  I  secured  my  place  as  far  as  Turin ; 
but  the  next  morning,  on  arriving  at  Pietro  Santo,  a  Tillage 
consisting  of  a  post-house  and  two  ruined  cottages,  in  the  nudit 
of  a  pouring  rain,  the  courier,  with  that  natural  politenen  far 
which  foreigners  are  so  justly  celebrated,  informed  me  tbat 
there  was  no  place  for  me  any  further.  I  began  to  feel '  ntba 
contemptible  than  otherwise.'  '  But,*  said  I» '  I  have  just  paid 
for  my  place  as  far  as  Turin,  and  we  are  not  yet  half  way  to 
Genoa.'  ^  Mi  displace^  Siffnore,*  said  he,  '  but  there  is  no  roon 
for  you.' 

*'  The  idea  of  being  left  in  this  wretched  hole,  in  such  wea- 
ther, without  any  means  of  conveyance,  was  a  great  deal  too 
absurd,  and  I  was  beginning  to  grow  excessively  disagreeable  to 
the  courier ;  but  finding  that  bullying  did  not  advance  me  one 
jot  with  my  little  fat  friend,  who  was  comfortably  buttoned  up 
in  his  independence  and  his  over-alls,  and  seeing  that  my  situa- 
tion was  much  too  critical  and  dangerous  to  be  serious  abonti  I 
began  to  banter  and  joke  the  little  choleric  officer,  till  I  abso- 
lutely laughed  myself  into  his  good  graces  and  his  mail.  When 
I  say  his  mail,  I  mean  it  literally,  for  as  there  was  no  room  in 
the  regular  part  of  the  gig,  we  emptied  the  letters  from  behind, 
and  I  travelled  ninety  miles  over  the  most  dreadful  Borgfadts 
road,  now  worse  than  ever — ^in  the  courier's  letter-box  I 

"  Arrived  at  Genoa,  I  found  the  mail-carts  all  engaged,  lo 
went  on  by  vetturino  to  Turin,  and  with  many  little  adfcn- 
tures,  reached  Paris  in  nineteen  days,  having  only  slept  oae 
night  on  the  road— at  Turin ;  I  was  tired  enough,  but  Ml 
half  so  much  so  as  some  of  my  fellow-travellers,  who  hid 
only  been  up  two  nights,  and  a  bain  dt  voyagewr  at  Paris  pe^ 
fectly  restored  me  to  what  Sir  William  Gell  would  call  bt 
*  natural  loveliness.'     After  waiting  a  couple  of  days  at  CaUii 
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eight  hours  carried  me  over  from  thence  to  Dover,  nor  was* I  at 
dl  anxious  to  lengthen  the  passage. 

"  I  will,  however,  put  an  end  to  my  journey,  or  you  will  be 
mote  fatigued  from  the  recital  than  I  was  myself  from  the  rea- 
lity. I  will  only  add,  that,  from  my  excellent  management  and 
Ibrethought,  I  found  myself  at  Genoa  without  a  farthing — my 
letter  being  on  Turin,  ditto  Lyons,  &c.  &c.,  and  so  I  only 
reached  London  by  borrowing  money  from  the  coach-office 
apon  my  luggage. 

'*  Afi  soon  as  I  arrived  in  town,  I  called  on  Mrs.  Furves,  and 
im  sorry  to  say  found  her  excessively  low ;  though,  on  dining 
vith  her  on  Tuesday,  I  was  happy  to  see  her  much  gayer,  and 
ber  spirits  altogether  improved.  I  shall  refrain  from  saying  a 
irord  upon  the  cause.  She  has  already  explained  it  to  you, 
uid  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  say  what  pain  I  feel  on  account 
o£  it^  dear  Lady  Blessington. 

*'  I  shall  do  myself  the  great  pleasure  of  bestowing  some 
more  of  my  tediousness  upon  you  very  soon,  and  will  try  and 
write  better,  and  more  composedly. 

"  Charles  J.  Mathbws/* 

"  Ivy  Cottage,  December  25,  1824. 
'*  Week  afler  week  has  passed  away,  since  I  last  wrote  to 
you.  My  thoughts,  however,  have  the  more  continually  been 
with  you,  if,  indeed,  those  thoughts  can  be  so  at  one  time  more 
than  another,  which  are  unceasingly  reverting  to  the  happy 
time  passed  in  your  beloved  family. 

"  We  are  going  to  spend  a  delightful  day  with  Mrs.  Purves, 
and  could  impossibilities  be  effected  merely  by  the  sincerity  of 
the  wishes  suggested  by  our  affection,  you  would  all  be  there, 
to  make  our  happiness  complete.  But  buoyant  fancy  cannot 
overcome  dull  reality,  and  therefore  I  must  take  advantage  of 
the  mode  which  nearest  resembles  being  with  you — that  of 
Bfriting  to  you,  and  converse  as  if  with  a  deaf  and  dumb  person, 
upon  paper,  with  this  only  difference,  that  I  shall  have  all  the 
;idk  to  myself. 

''  First  and  foremost  then — Business.  Books.  I  have  been 
buffeted  about  in  the  most  unfeeling  manner  from  Mr.  Long- 
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man  to  Mr.  Lee,  and  back  again  from  Mr  Lee  to  Mr.  Longman, 
till  I  am  tired  of  their  very  names.  Mr.  Lee  tells  me  a  TtMcl 
starts  on  a  certain  day,  and  Mr.  Longman  says  he  will  be  reidf, 
and  is  not.  Ditto  Mrs.  Purves,  milliner.  Upon  this,  tokI 
No.  1  is  to  set  sail.  Vessel  No.  2  will  be  off  in  a  few  dayii  I 
am  told,  and  both  the  dress-maker  and  the  bookseller  biTc 
promised  me  to  be  ready  the  day  after  to-morrow;  hot  dis 
first  declares  she  is  dependent  upon  her  '  young  women,*  wbo 
are  all  engaged  with  their  sweethearts  at  Christmas  time,  nd 
the  second  assures  me  that  his  delay  is  all  owing  to  his  dilaUxj 
binder. 

''  But  I  have  given  the  dress-maker  a  good  dressimg^  ui 
trimmed  her  in  such  a  manner  that  she  is  quite  hemmed  in,  ui 
I  think  cannot  try  the  thing  on  any  longer ;  and  as  to  the  binder, 
he  is  plainly  bound,  for  he  has  been  so  pressed  and  lettered  \ff 
me,  that  should  he  fail,  it  would  stamp  disgrace  upon  his  nine, 
and  I  should  certainly  pull  his  dog^s  ears  well,  and  coTer  lui 
calf -shin  back  with  stripes.  Thus  being,  I  think,  pretty  lecoR 
of  my  people,  I  have  been  to  the  vessel,  and  the  package,  I  aa 
happy  to  say,  is  at  last  booked.  - 

"Now  that  business  is  done,  let  me  proceed  to  pleasuif, 
and  tell  you  what  you  already  know,  the  state  of  happiness  snd 
comfort  I  am  in  at  dear  home.  On  my  journey,  my  feclingi 
were  divided ; — sweet  glowing  tears  at  the  approaching  mcedng 
frequently  mixed  themselves  with  the  bitter  brine  of  paitxag; 
but  now  I  have  time  to  dwell  upon  all  I  have  left  at  Napkh 
I  cannot,  while  I  rejoice  at  being  where  I  am,  resist  the  wU 
that  I  were  still  with  you.  But  the  advantage  of  being  in  tvt 
places  at  once,  is  known  to  '  birds  alone.*  The  pleasure  wiA 
which  I  reflect  upon  all  the  scenes  that  passed  at  the  dear  oH 
Palazzo  and  the  dear  new  villa,  is  not  unmixed  with  melandiolf 
— that  of  knowing  that  I  never  shall  visit  them  again  with  A$ 
same  dear  party.  Everything  that  I  have  seen  in  Naples  bail 
double  interest  for  me,  from  the  associations  connected  widi  it 
The  scholar  remembers  with  enthusiasm  all  he  has  beheld,  be- 
cause it  is  the  confirmation  of  all  he  has  previously  read.  M 
I  have  still  more  to  dwell  on ;  I  have  the  gratifying  renwa- 
brance  of  having  visited  these  magic  scenes  in  the  society  of  the 
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ieareat  and  kindest  friends  in  the  world,  under  circumstances 
rhich  of  themselves  alone  would  form  subjects  for  pleasing 
lelroepection  for  my  whole  life. 

**  I  am  very  much  to  blame  in  not  having  yet  written  to  Lord 
Hessing^ny  after  his  flattering  command^  which  I  had  before 
hiB  intended  to  obey ;  I  well  know^  that  in  writing  to  you,  dear 
[iftdy  Blessington,  I  do,  in  fact,  the  same  thing. 

**  Pray  give  my  best  regards  also  to  Count  D*Orsay,  and  say 
ihat  his  kind  permission  gave  me  at  once  the  greatest  pleasure 
Hid  the  greatest  pain; — pleasure  that  he  should  conceive  a  letter 
Krom  me  worth  receiving,  and  pain  at  knowing  that  I  never 
dudl  be  able  to  express  in  French  half  the  admiration  and  re- 
pMrd  I  feel  for  him.  Pardon  my  making  your  Ladyship  my 
neasage-bearcr ;  but  I  do  it  because  I  know  you  are  always 
p^dy  to  be  the  conveyer  of  kindness  to  every  one.  To  Mary- 
Anne,  if  you  please,  my  best  love ;  and  to  Sir  William  Gell 
lad  Mr.  Strangways,  if  still  at  Naples,  my  affectionate  remem- 
brance. 

''  To  Lord  Blessington  and  yourself,  I  can  only  say  that  I 
am,  and  shall  always  be,  affectionately  yours, 

"  Charles  Jambs  Mathews." 

"  Great  Russell  Street,  Friday  evening  (1885). 
'*  We  left  my  father  in  most  satisfactory  health,  and  able 
to  gratify  his  wish  of  proceeding  to  Devonshire,  and  returned 
to  town  quite  in  spirits  about  him ;  but  this  morning  we  have 
received  a  letter  from  Plymouth,  where  he  now  is,  which  an- 
lounces  that  he  is  not  so  well.  Any  change  for  the  worse  iu 
lis  state  is  alarming,  and  my  mother  and  I  are  therefore  on  the 
point  of  setting  out,  at  an  hour's  notice,  to  join  him  there. 

"  It  is  a  sad  journey  for  her  to  undertake ;  but,  unfortunately, 
we  have  not  been  able  to  persuade  him  to  come  to  London, 
nrhere  he  ought  to  have  been  from  the  first,  his  distance  from 
OS  making  his  situation  more  cruel.  I  trust,  however,  we  may 
Bnd  him  better  again,  as  his  health,  of  course,  varies  very  much 
&om  day  to  day. 

"  C.  J.  Mathews." 

TOL.  III.  Y 
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Letters  from  Lady  Blessington  to  Charles  J.  Mathews,  Esi^ 

''  Villa  Gallo,  January  1,  Iftia. 

"  Mt  dear  Charles, 

"  Your  account  of  your  journey  was  most  amosingi  ud 
excited  a  portion  of  that  risibility  that  you  have  so  often  exdtcd 
in  propria  persona  in  other  days^  and  which  has  been  rather  i 
stranger  to  us  since  your  departure. 

"  We  can  laugh  at  your  perils  by  flood  and  field,  now  that  ve 
know  you  are  safely  nestled  beneath  the  dear  maternal  wing  it 
Ivy  Cottage;  but  had  we  anticipated  the  probability  of  all  dw 
embarrassments  you  encountered,  we  should  have  been,  indeed 
most  uncomfortable. 

"  You  will  have  seen  in  the  papers  the  melancholy  aid 
shocking  accoimt  of  the  murder  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hunt,doie  to 
your  old  haimt  at  Faestum.  They  were  a  very  young  and  ia- 
teresting  pair ;  the  gentleman  not  more  than  twenty-fouTy  and 
the  lady  nineteen  years  old,  and  only  a  year  married.  Ikj 
had  spent  the  summer  at  Naples,  and  had  been  to  Faestum,  fioa 
whence  they  were  returning,  when  they  were  assailed  by  n 
armed  brigands,  who  demanded  their  money.  Mr.  Hunt  gam 
them  some  money,  and  remonstrated  with  diem  for  iU-treatag 
his  servant,  when  they  threatened  to  shoot  him  if  he  did  nal 
keep  silent;  seeing  them  still  continue  to  beat  his  servant, k 
stood  up  in  the  carriage,  which  was  an  open  one,  when  two  of 
the  miscreants  (one  at  each  side)  fired,  and  at  the  same  instaiA 
mortally  wounded  the  husband  and  wife.  Mr.  Hunt  teH  bm 
the  carriage  on  the  road,  and  his  wife  sunk  on  the  seat,  in  wUck 
state  they  were  found  by  three  midshipmen  of  the  '  Bevenge/ 
who  were  also  returning  from  Fsestum,  and  who  arrived  in  Uf 
an  hour  after  the  fatal  catastrophe.  The  brigands  fled  ahMit 
immediately  after  the  murder*  fearing  that  the  midihiiifi 
would  arrive ;  for  it  appears  that  they  had  a  perfect  knowk^gt 
of  the  number  of  the  persons,  and  the  property  they  poaaesiedL 
which  it  is  thought  they  got  intelligence  of  at  Eboli,  where  dMJ 
had  slept  the  night  before.  The  midshipmen  assisted  Mr.  Hv^ 
who  was  perfectly  sensible,  and  who  detailed  the  aflair,  ad 
placed  him  in  the  carriage  with  his  wife,  of  whose  wound  Ai 
whole  party  were  ignorant.      Thinking  she  had  fainted  to 
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;,  they  opened  her  cloak  to  give  her  air,  and  found  her 
ring  in  blood,  the  ball  having  taken  off  some  of  her  fingers 
issing  through  her  breast,  and  passed  out  thorough  her 
der-blade,  carrying  away  the  lobe  of  her  lungs.  A  gold 
and  locket  which  she  wore,  as  also  the  part  of  her  dress 
ihe  place,  were  forced  into  the  wound,  and  the  poor  unhappy 
n  suffered  the  most  violent  torture.  The  midshipmen, 
;g  the  danger  they  were  in,  thought  it  best  to  return  to 
tm,  which  was  the  nearest  place ;  and  Mr.  Hunt  becoming 
oua,  they  placed  him  in  your  old  wretched  lodging  at 
im,  while  his  wife  was  conveyed  to  the  farm-house  next  it. 
lusband  only  lived  four  hours  and  a  half  after  the  wound, 
;he  poor  wife  thirty-three.  I  must  not  omit  telling  you 
the  midshipmen,  who  were  total  strangers,  behaved  like 
era  to  the  poor  couple,  but  particularly  Mr.  Hornby,  who 
lay  remember  in  the  *  Revenge,'  who  never  left  Mrs.  Hunt 
she  breathed  her  last.  Some  of  the  brigands  have  been 
up  on  suspicion,  and  the  event  has  made  a  deep  impression 

*ray  tell  me  all  that  is  going  on  in  the  literary  way  in  Lon- 
ind  be  assured  that  your  letters  will  be  always  welcomed 
ly  dear  Charles,  your  sincere  and  affectionate  firiend, 

"  M.  Blessington." 

"  Friday  evening,  June  or  July,  1833. 
L  thousand  thanks,  my  dear  Charles,  for  the  verses,  which 
eautiful,  but  alas !  a  leetle  too  warm  for  the  false  prudery 
J  public  taste.  Were  I  to  insert  them,  I  should  have  a 
of  hypercritical  hypocrites  attacking  the  warmth  of  the 
aents  of  the  lines,  and  the  lady-editor ;  and  therefore  I 

ask  you  to  give  me  a  tale,  or  verses  more  prudish, — 
:er  ones  you  can  hardly  give  me.     I  have  been  so  long  a 

for  the  arrows  of  slander  and  attack,  that  I  must  be  more 
wdar  than  any  one  else ;  and  your  pretty  verses,  which  in 
\{  the  Annuals  could  not  fail  to  be  admired,  would  in  a 
edited  by  me  draw  down  attacks.  I  find  I  have  another 
week  to  give  you  for  the  composition  of  an  illustration  for 

Y  2 
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Alice,  and  entreat  you  to  write.     I  keep  the  verses,  for  thej 
are  too  beautiful  not  to  find  a  place  in  my  album. 

*'  What  a  misery  it  is,  my  dear  Charles,  to  live  in  an  age  when 
one  must  make  such  sacrifices  to  cant  and  false  delicacy,  ind 
against  one*s  own  judgment  and  taste. 

"  M.  Blessingtox.'* 

*^  Pray  urge  your  father  and  mother  to  give  us  firequcBt 
tidings  of  you,  as  you  may  be  well  assured  that,  after  them^ibat 
are  none  who  can  feel  a  deeper,  truer  interest  in  you  than  we  do." 

Letters  from  Lady  Blessington  to  Mrs.  Mathews. 

"  Villa  Gallo,  Naples,  October  18, 1821 
"  Dearest  Mrs.  Mathews, 

^'I  can,  at  the  present  moment,  enter  much  better  bto  tbe 
feelings  that  dictated  your  letter  addressed  to  me  a  year  ago 
than  when  it  reached  me.  You  were  then  parting  with  Chirk*, 
and  wrote  under  all  the  feelings  of  anxious  affection ;  judging  bj 
what  I  now  feel,  when,  after  a  year*s  residence  with  us,  he  ii  oa 
the  point  of  leaving  us,  I  am  sensible  of  what  a  sacrifice'  joa 
made  in  resigning  him,  and  what  your  joy  must  be  in  having 
him  restored  to  you.  I  believe  that  your  letter  desiring  hit  re- 
turn, was  the  first  that  you  ever  dictated  that  gave  pain ;  it  threv 
a  gloom  over  our  whole  circle,  Charles  excepted,  whose  heart  ii 
too  devoted  to  you,  not  to  throb  with  rapture  at  the  idea  of 
again  seeing  you  after  so  long  an  absence ;  and  I  see  the  em- 
barrassing situation  he  is  placed  in,  between  his  wish  of  noC 
appearing  ungrateful  by  participating  in  our  regret  at  parting, 
and  the  delight  he  naturally  feels  at  rejoining  you.  Long  maj 
his  honest  and  noble  heart  be  filled  with  the  same  ingenaow 
sentiments,  that  dictate  all  his  actions  at  present,  for  it  wonU  bt 
indeed  a  pity,  if  it  ever  became  sullied  by  a  contact  with  the 
world.  Without  one-half  of  the  estimable  qualities  which 
Charles  possesses,  his  talents,  various,  brilliant,  and  •mnmy  ii 
they  are,  alwap  render  him  a  guest  too  agreeable  to  every  «^ 
ciety,  to  be  re-signed  without  real  regret,  as  he  is  found  to  en- 
liven and  be  the  charm  of  every  circle  in  which  he  moves;  hot 
when  one  knows,  as  I  do,  that  those  talents,  delightful  as  tkj 
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ure^  constitute  his  least  merit— that  to  those  he  unites  the  kindest 
hearty  the  most  ingenuous  nature,  the  best  principles,  and  un- 
rarjring  good  temper^  and  perhaps  what  endears  him  still  more 
to  me^  a  delicacy  of  sentiment  almost  feminine^ — it  is  impossible 
not  to  feel  sad  and  sorrowful  at  giving  him  up^  even  to  a  mother 
irhose  happiness  he  forms.  It  is  my  consolation^  that  I  restore 
liim  to  you,  my  dearest  friend,  as  pure,  as  amiable,  and  tis 
tmaophisticated,  as  when  he  left  you ;  and  it  is  with  as  much 
pleasure  as  truth,  that  I  declare  that,  in  a  year's  residence 
beneath  my  roof,  and  almost  constantly  beneath  my  eye,  I  have 
not  discovered  a  single  fault,  action,  or  inclination,  that  wotdd 
jive  a  moment's  pain  to  your  heart ;  which  gives  me  the  grati- 
fying conviction,  that  through  life  he  will  prove  a  source  of 
pride  and  comfort  to  you,  and  all  his  friends,  and  among  that 
number  (and  after  yourself  the  most  affectionate  and  inter- 
Mfced),  I  beg  you  will  consider  me.  I  send  you  two  little  sou- 
renirs  of  Naples ;  they  have  no  other  recommendation  than  that 
of  being  the  production  of  this  country,  and  a  very  trifling  me- 
morial of  an  affection,  which,  though  less  inflammable  than  the 
Imva  that  forms  them,  retains  its  warmth  much  longer ;  as  for 
^a  it  never  can  end.  Say  every  thing  that  is  kind  for  me  to 
Kr.  Mathews ;  and  when  Charles  and  you  are  enjoying  one  of 
those  dear,  quiet,  happy  tSte-dtStes  in  your  dear,  snug  little 
room,  pray  give  a  thought  to  a  friend,  who  wotdd  gladly  steal 
away  from  the  bustle  and  noise  of  a  heartless  world  to  make  a 
trio  with  you.  Write  to  me  often ;  Charles  has  promised  to 
do  the  same ;  and  ever  believe  me, 

"  My  dearest  Mrs.  Mathews, 

"  Your  sincere  and  affectionate  friend, 

"  Marguerite  Blbssington." 

*'  Apres  avoir  pass^  une  ann^e  dans  I'intimit^  avec  Charles, 
il  ne  m'est  pas  possible  de  vous  considerer  come  etrangere,  c'est 
poor  cette  raison  Madame,  que  je  prends  la  liberty  de  vous  dire 
Bombien  nous  regrettons  votre  fils,  qui  emporte  avec  lui  notre 
lincere  amiti^  ainsi  que  notre  parfaite  estime,  s'il  nous  quittc 
\  present,  c'est  pour  le  retrouver  plus  tard  j'espere,  et  lui  prouver 
5*il  est  possible,   la  verity   de   Tamiti^   que  je   lui   ai  voufc. 
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J  'espere  aussi  etre  bien  recu  de  vous,  present^  par  Totre  sineere 
amie  Lady  Blessington,  et  par  votre  cher  fils  les  deux  pcnoonct 
que  je  connais  qui  vous  Bont  le  plus  attaches— et  c'est  en  mens 
temps  que  je  me  feliciterai  conaaitre  Mr.  Mathews  de  qui  li 
foix  publique,  et  Tamitie  priv^  donne  tant  le  desir  d'etre 
^onnu  de  lui. 

"  L'Ami  de  votre  fils, 

"  COICTE  D'OBaAT." 

''  Palazzo  Belvedere,  Naples,  Nov.  21, 1828. 
"  Your  amiable  and  excellent  Charles  has  been  at  Pompeii 
for  ten  days  past,  so  do  not  be  uneasy  at  not  hearing  firom  him. 
With  the  affection  and  esteem  I  feel  for  you,  my  dearest  Ma 
Mathews,  as  well  as  the  regard  I  entertain  for  Mr.  Mathewi, 
you  may  be  assured  that  I  shall  take  a  warm  interest  in  yoor 
son,  and  do  all  in  my  power  to  contribute  to  his  present  siid 
future  comfort ;  but  putting  those  sentiments  aside^  Charles  hai 
so  many  excellent  qualities,  and  is  so  agreeable  a  member  of 
society,  that  he  must  always  be  esteemed  and  valued  for  hin- 
self;  and,  I  assure  you,  so  much  do  we  prize  his  society,  that 
nothing  but  the  sense  of  the  advantage  he  would  derive  from  i 
ten  days'  residence  at  Pompeii,  could  have  induced  us  to  relin* 
quish  it ;  and  we  find  his  absence  leaves  a  chasm  in  our  littk 
circle,  that,  although  he  has  only  been  some  days  gone,  readen 
us  already  impatient  for  his  return.  Sir  William  Gell  has  tahei 
such  a  fancy  to  Charles  (as  indeed  has  every  individual  to  iHiom 
we  have  presented  him),  that  he  takes  quite  an  interest  in  Ui 
plans.  It  was  Sir  William  who  introduced  him  to  a  very  dercTy 
intelligent  young  architect  (Mr.  Angell),  with  whom  he  hm 
gone  to  Pompeii,  which  is  much  more  agreeable  than  wonU  be 
a  solitary  sojourn  there;  and  I  expect  to  see  Charles  retuinwith 
a  portfolio  of  sketches  that  will  hereafter  charm  your  eyes,  nd 
convey  to  you  a  lively  idea  of  this  land  of  wonders.  Never  doci 
Charles  see  an  interesting  object  or  beautiful  view,  withoiK 
wishing  for  you ;  and  I  hope  I  need  not  add,  that  in  thoK 
wishes  I  most  heaitily  join. 

"  Pray  write  to  me  whenever  you  have  resolution  enoog^to 
seize  the  pen,  and  in  return  I  will  from  time  to  time  give  joi 
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tn  account  of  Charles.  Lord  B.  promises  to  take  us  to  Sicily 
A  February,  and  we  anticipate  with  delight  seeing  that  interest- 
Bg  country,  where  there  are  some  of  the  most  admirable  re- 
wins  of  antiquity  to  be  viewed. 

^'Marguerite  Blessington.** 

"  December  6. 
'*  Lord  B.  unites  with  me  in  congratulating  Mr.  Mathews  on 
laying  so  far  carried  his  point,  as  to  look  upon  it  as  now  settled, 
hat  the  monument  to  our  immortal  bard  will  be  erected ;  and 
Ifr.  Mathews  will  be  entitled  to  the  thanks  of  all  the  admirers 
if  Shakspeare,  in  which  list  are  comprised  all  the  people  of 
tete  and  genius  the  country  can  boast,  for  being  the  means  of 
airryiDg  so  desirable  an  object  into  effect.  I  do  not  know  Sir 
D.  Long,  but  I  understand  he^is  not  only  a  man  of  very  fine 
Bute,  but  a  most  amiable  person,  and  I  think  Mr.  Mathews  will 
Ittve  great  satisfaction  with  him  in  this  project.  I  return  you 
die  dear  little  Count's  letter,  which  is,  like  himself,  very  short, 
rery  sweet,  and  full  of  heart. 

"  M.  Blessington." 

"  Villa  Gallo,  January  1,  1825. 
'*  Your  letter  of  the  8th  of  December  reached  me  on  Christ- 
Bias  Day,  and  was  truly  gratifying,  though  you  far  overrate  the 
lervices  that  you  conceive  we  have  rendered  Charles.  You  had 
laid  the  foundation  so  solidly  of  every  good  and  essential 
quality,  that  you  have  left  nothing  to  be  added,  except  it  may 
t)e,  a  few  of  the  ornamental  decorations,  that  are  given  to  finish 
I  work  ;  and  those  he  has  an  intuitive  tact  and  quickness  in  ac- 
quiring, that  renders  the  assistance  of  Mends  unnecessary.  I 
ipeak  to  you,  my  dearest  Mrs.  Mathews,  with  all  the  candour  and 
frankness  that  I  should  do  in  addressing  myself  to  a  sister,  and 
irithout  one  shade  that  the  flattery  of  friends  in  general  think 
accessary,  when  speaking  to  a  mother  of  her  son ;  and,  in  the 
true  spirit  of  candour,  1  declare  to  you,  that  after  a  year's  daily 
intercourse  with  Charles,  1  regard  him  as  one  of  the  most  faults 
less  characters  I  ever  met,  and  possessing  more  amiable,  as  well 
as  more  amusing  qualities,  than  have  fallen  to  the  lot  of  any  of 
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my  frieuds  and  acquaintances.  Enjoying  the  charms  of  his 
society  as  you  now  do,  you  may  conceive  what  a  chasm  his  ab* 
sence  has  left  in  our  circle ;  there  is  not  a  day  in  which  we  do 
not  miss  the  sunshine  of  his  well-timed  gaiety^  or  an  erening  in 
which  we  do  not  name  him  with  affectionate  regret.  I  assure  jooy 
that  it  gives  me  real  pleasure  to  hear  firom  you»  that  Charks 
feels  for  me  a  portion  of  the  regard  and  interest  that  I  enterUia 
for  him ;  and  pray  tell  him  that  I  will  yield  to  no  other,  exoepC 
his  mother  and  his  wife^  the  place  I  wish  to  hold  in  his  affection ; 
as  through  life  he  may  count  upon  me,  after  the  two  I  hsTs 
named,  as  the  woman  in  the  world  the  most  sincerely  his  friend. 
I  am  glad  to  hear  that  you  have  been  staying  with  my  dear 
sister,  at  a  moment  when  she  needed  the  consolation  the  presence 
of  valued  friends  can  alone  afford.  Separated  from  her  by  sack 
a  distance,  it  is  a  balm  to  my  heart,  to  think  that  she  has  in  joa 
a  friend  who  can  supply  my  place,  and  I  trust  yoa  will  see  kr 
as  often  as  you  can. 

*'  Maroubritb  Bf  JEBsiMeTon.'* 

'<  Paris,  July  6, 180. 
"  I  thank  you  for  your  kind  letter,  and  feel  deeply  sensiUe 
of  the  sympathy  of  you  and  your  excellent  family,  nnder  tki 
cruel  and  heavy  blow  that  has  fallen  on  me,  in  the  loss  of  Ae 
best  of  husbands  and  of  men  ;  these  are  not  mere  words  o( 
course,  as  all  who  knew  him  will  bear  witness,  for  never  did  n 
kind  or  gentle  a  heart  inhabit  a  human  form ;  and  I  feel  this 
dreadful  blow  with  even  more  bitterness,  because  it  mppean  is 
me,  that  while  I  possessed  the  inestimable  blessing  I  have  loil, 
I  was  not,  to  the  full  extent,  sensible  of  its  value  ;  while  now, 
all  his  many  virtues  and  good  qualities  rise  up  every  monest 
in  memory,  and  I  would  give  worlds  to  pass  over  again  the  yean 
that  can  never  return.  Had  I  been  prepared  for  this  drndfal 
event  by  any  previous  illness,  I  might  perhaps  have  hornt  sp 
against  it ;  but  falling  on  me  like  some  dreadful  storm,  ithssfv 
ever  struck  at  the  root  of  my  peace  of  mind,  and  rendeied  si 
the  future  a  blank.  It  is  not  while  those  to  whom  we  are  rt^ 
tached  are  around  us  in  the  enjoyment  of  health  and  the  piaf 
pect  of  a  long  life,  that  we  can  judge  of  the  extent  of  our  Cedbft 
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towards  theniy  or  how  necessary  they  are  to  our  existence.  We 
are,  God  help  us !  too  apt  to  underrate  the  good  we  have,  and 
la  see  the  little  defects  to  which  even  the  most  faultless  are  sub- 
ject ;  while  their  good  qualities  are  not  remembered  as  they  ought 
to  be^  until  some  cruel  blow^  like  that  which  has  blighted  me, 
draws  the  veil  from  our  eyes,  and  every  virtue,  every  proof  of 
iffisction,  are  remembered  with  anguish,  while  every  defect  is 
forgotten.  Oh !  could  we  in  our  days  of  health,  but  ask  our- 
lelves  the  question  of  how  we  could  support  the  loss  of  a  friend 
to  whom  we  are  attached  and  endeared  by  habit;  the  examination 
if  our  hearts  would  render  us  more  anxious  to  show  that  ten- 
iemess,  and  give  those  proofs  of  an  affection  that  often  lies 
lormant  there,  and  the  extent  of  which  we  are  not  aware,  until 
the  object  is  for  ever  torn  from  us.  What  renders  my  feelings  still 
nore  bitter  is,  that  during  the  last  few  years  my  health  has  been  so 
bad,  and  violent  attacks  in  my  head  so  frequent,  that  I  allowed 
my  mind  to  be  too  much  engrossed  by  my  own  selfish  feelings, 
ind  an  idea  of  my  poor,  dear,  and  ever-to-be-lamented  husband 
being  snatched  away  before  me,  never  could  have  been  contem- 
plated. Alas  !  he  who  was  in  perfect  health,  and  whose  life  was 
lo  precious  and  so  valuable  to  so  many,  is  in  one  fatal  day  torn 
from  me  for  ever,  while  I,  who  believed  my  days  niimbered,  am 
left  to  drag  on  a  life  I  now  find  a  burthen.  Excuse  my  writing 
to  you  in  this  strain  ;  I  would  not  appear  unkind  or  ungrateful 
in  not  answering  your  letters,  and  my  feelings  are  too  bitter  to 
permit  my  writing  in  any  other.  Believe  me,  dearest  Mrs.  M., 
deeply  interested  in  your  affairs,  and  in  that  of  your  excellent 
husband  and  son.     Your  truly  affectionate  friend, 

"  M.  Blessinoton." 

"  Paris,  October  7,  1829. 

"  Your  letter  is  so  like  yourself,  kind,  gentle,  amiable,  and 

soothing,  that  its  perusal  has  had  nearly  the  same  effect  on  my 

feelings,  that  an  interview  never  failed  to  produce,  during  the 

too  brief  period  of  your  stay  at  Paris.     I  quite  agree  with  Mrs. 

M^—  S ,  that  you  are  admirably  adapted  to  afford  con- 

lolation  to  the  afflicted.  I  too  have  experienced  it,  snd  never 
will  neglect  any  opportunity  of  benefiting  from  its  salutary  in- 
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iucncc.  If  you  knew  how  often  and  fondly  you  have  been 
remembered  by  us  all,  you  would  at  least  give  us  credit  for 
warm  hearts ;  but  above  all,  Comte  D'Orsay  rarely  passes  a  day 
without  speaking  of  you,  with  all  the  esteem  and  admiration  yoa 
are  so  well  calculated  to  inspire ;  and  even  Charles  admits  that 
he  can  appreciate  you  as  well  as  if  he  were  English*  which 
is  a  great  deal  for  a  foreigner.  Pray  do  not,  dearest  Mn. 
Mathews,  feel  any  apprehension  as  to  the  effects  of  any  com* 
munications  you  may  make  to  me ;  alas  I  I  have  no  longer  any 
illusion  as  to  the  real  feelings  of  one  who,  for  so  many  yean,  I 
considered  as  my  second  self,  and  explanations  are  as  useleii, 
and  would  be  almost  as  undignified  as  reproaches,  neither  of 
which  shall  I  ever  condescend  to  make  to  her.  I  view  her  con- 
duct with  much  more  of  pity  than  of  anger,  and  nothing  die 
can  do  shall  ever  urge  me  to  a  reprisal ;  on  the  contrary,  had 
she  occasion  for  my  services  to-morrow,  she  should  experienM 
that,  though  I  cannot  forget,  I  can  forgive.  If,  however,  it  if 
painful  to  you  to  tell  me  anything  she  writes,  let  it  pass ;  im* 
happily,  all  that  I  can  learn  must  fall  infinitely  short  of  whit 
I  already  know ;  and  as  I  have  no  longer  any  illusion,  I  nera 
can  again  be  deceived  or  wounded  in  that  quarter.  She  caoBOi 
dislike  my  going  to  England  as  much  as  I  do,  for  death  hii 
deprived  me  of  the  friend  who  could  have  rendered  my  vial 
there  as  happy  and  prosperous  as  all  my  days  were  when  he 
lived.  The  contrast  between  the  past  and  present  would  sad 
will  be  most  poignant,  but  should  our  affairs  require  it,  I  ehaU 
certainly  go ;  but  I  wish  that  she  would  be  persuaded  that 
business  alone  could  take  me,  and  that  I  never  can  accept  the 
civilities  or  hospitality  of  those  who  were  wanting  in  both  to  the 
truest  and  dearest  friend  I  ever  had,  and  her  greatest  beitrfaekt^ 
whose  name  I  am  proud  to  bear,  and  shall  ever  respect.  Poor 
Charles  has  been,  and  still  is,  unwell ;  but  hia  illncM  is  not  ee* 
rious,  and  with  care  he  will,  I  trust,  soon  get  welL  I  hope  yet 
know  he  is  in  good  hands,  Comte  D'Orsay  and  his  doctiv,  lad 
we  all  take  as  much  care  of  him  as  we  can.  I  have  been  mack 
annoyed  at  its  appearing  in  the  papers  that  I  had  been  to  Ae 
theatre ;  this  is  to  believe  that  I  am  equally  wanting  in  fedi^g 
and  decency.     1  wish  it  could  be  contradicted. 

"  M.  BLBaaiNOTOJi." 
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"  Paris,  Monday,  October  20,  1829. 
'*  I  hare  great  pleasure  in  telling  you  that  your  dear  and 
:cellent  Charles  is  nearly  quite  well,  and  that  you  may  make 
»or  mind  perfectly  easy  about  him,  as  a  few  days  cannot  fail 
restore  him  to  his  wonted  health  and  strength.  Tou  may  be 
tared  that  I  would  not  suffer  him  to  depart  ^hile  I  saw  a  trace 
illness  hanging  over  him ;  he  is  too  dear  to  us  all,  to  admit 
our  letting  him  commit  aiiy  imprudence.  He  proposes  set^ 
ig  off  on  Thursday ;  but  I  have  requested  that  he  may  wait 
itil  Monday,  to  make  assurance  doubly  sure  of  the  impossibi- 
y  of  any  relapse.  We  have  too  much  enjoyment  in  his  society, 
td  desire  it  too  much,  not  to  seize  with  avidity  any  opportu- 
ty  of  retaining  him,  the  moment  we  had  your  sanction  for  so 
dng ;  but  he  appears  so  very  anxious  to  set  off,  and  his  health 
BO  much  better,  that  I  can  oppose  nothing  but  my  wishes  for 
tarding  his  departure. 

"  M.  Blessinoton.'' 

"  Paris,  December  14,  1829. 
**  You  can  so  well  make  allowance  for  omission  in  correspond- 
ce,  for  having  unhappily  too  often  felt  the  difficulty  of  writ- 
g  even  to  those  most  loved,  that  I  will  make  no  other  apology 
r  not  having  sooner  replied  to  your  letter  of  the  19th  of  No- 
mber,  than  that  it  found  me,  as  I  still  am,  ill  in  mind  and 
•dy,  and  unequal  to  the  exertion  of  writing  even  to  you.  In- 
ed,  my  health  suffers  so  much,  that  I  fear  I  shall  be  obliged 
give  up  residing  at  Paris,  and  be  compelled  to  try  the  effects 

English  air ;  and  this  will  be  very  painful  to  me,  after  having 
►ne  to  so  much  expense  and  trouble  in  arranging  my  rooms 
ire,  where  I  am  so  comfortably  lodged ;  besides  which,  a  resi- 
!nce  in  England,  under  my  present  circumstances,  would  be 

different  to  all  that  I  have  been  accustomed  to,  that  I  cannot 
ntemplate  it  without  pain.    But,  after  all,  without  health  there 

no  enjoyment  of  even  the  quiet  and  sober  nature  which  I 
ek — a  cheerful  fire-side,  with  a  friend  or  two  to  enliven  it ; 
,  what  is  still,  perhaps,  more  easily  had,  a  good  book,  for  I 
Q  a  little  of  Mr.  Mathews'  opinion,  that  conversation  and  so- 
ety,  such  as  I  should  prefer,  cannot  be  had  in  Paris.     I  have 
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never  had  a  day's  health  since  I  have  been  in  France;  ud 
though  I  do  all  that  I  am  advised,  I  get  worse  rather  than  better. 
I  heard  from  Mr.  Powell  yesterday,  and  find  he  has  as  yet  dont 
nothing  either  in  discovering  the  author  of  the  scandalooi  at- 
tacks against  me,  or  in  preventing  a  renewal  of  them.    Yon  an 

wrong  in  thinking  that  Col.  C has  been  actuated  by  la- 

noyance  of  slighted  attentions,  &c.  &c. ;  he  never  paid  me  an? 
more  than  politeness  required  during  the  many  years  of  ov 
acquaintance,  so  that  wounded  vanity  cannot  have  caused  Ik 
conduct. 

''  Mary  Gardiner  has  been  at  Paris  for  three  weeks,  and  left 
last  Saturday :  she  is  all  that  is  most  perfect,  her  dear  h&fiA 
kind,  noble,  and  generous  heart,  with  a  manner  the  most  caplh 
vating ;  I  adore  her,  and  I  believe  she  loves  me  as  few  girla  cat 
love  a  mother.  All  charge  me  with  a  thousand  afiectbnKte  it- 
gards  to  you. 

'*M.  Blbssikotoi." 

''  Paris,  January  18, 1810. 
"  My  dear,  dear  Friend, 
"  A  report  has  reached  me  that  has  filled  my  mind  wlk 
terror  and  regret;  and,  perhaps,  of  all  created  beings,  I  an  Aa 
one  who  can  the  most  truly  and  deeply  sympathiie  in  yoorfcat 
ings  at  this  crisis.  It  is  because  I  know,  by  bitter 
the  utter  hopelessness  of  all  attempts  at  consolation  at 
moment,  that  my  writing  to  you  has  only  one  object— ckalrf 
assuring  you,  that  my  heart  bleeds  for  and  with  joa;  aii 
as  1  know  the  sincerity  of  your  affection  for  me,  my  aympalt^ 
which  is,  God  knows,  true  and  heartfelt,  cannot  be  deemed  i^ 
trusive.  You,  like  me,  have  lost  the  kindest  and  tnasi 
friends — a  loss  that  will  be  felt  with  anguish  all  your  dajiL 
who  knew  your  affection  and  devotion  to  him,  can  well  facial 
the  bitterness  of  your  grief;  and  I,  who  knew  also  how  wdb 
merited  it,  and  who  felt  for  him  the  most  sincere  friendsbipaii 
respect,  can  fully  estimate  your  cruel  bereavement.  But  fHt 
my  dearest  friend,  have  a  consolation  that  was  denied  to 
you  have  a  son,  who  will  share,  and,  if  possible,  lighten  yaai 
sorrow,  while  I  am  alone,  with  estranged  and  ungrateful 
Think  of  Charles,  who  has  only  you  left  him  for 
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and  let  this  thought  give  you  force  to  bear  up  against  your  grief. 
Change  of  scene  would,  I  am  certain,  be  of  use  to  you ;  my 
house  and  heart  are  open  to  receive  you,  and  here  you  will  meet 
with  the  truest  sympathy. 

"  M.  Blessinoton.** 


''  Paris,  May  7,  1830. 
"  I  lose  not  a  moment  in  replying  to  your  letter  of  the  Srd, 
and  regret  that  I  cannot  at  all  enlighten  you  on  the  subject  you 
name.    All  that  has  occurred  on  the  subject  of  the  attacks  in  the 

'Age/  I  shall  now  lay  before  you.     Mr.  P is  the  only 

j^erson  to  whom  I  ever  named  you  as  having  given  me  any  in- 
formation relative  to  the  subject;  and  this  I  only  did,  because  I 
conceived,  from  a  passage  in  one  of  your  letters,  that  he  had 
liad  a  conversation  with  you  on  the  affairs.     I  wrote  to  Mr. 

P ,  iirging  him  to  commence  a  prosecution  against  the 

editor,  and  stated  to  him  that  Lord  S de  R had 

advised  me  to  do  so,  as  the  only  means  of  putting  a  stop  to 

these  attacks.     Mr.  P was  of  a  different  opinion,  and 

•advised  our  treating  the  attack  with  contempt ;  and  so  the  affair 

mided.     I  never  heard  of  Lord  S writing  to  England  on 

^e  subject,  and  am  sure  he  is  too  indolent  to  take  the  trouble 
when  he  was  in  no  way  interested. 

**  When  Col.  C returned  to  Paris,  in  February,  and 

came  to  see  me,  I  told  him  my  information  as  to  his  being  the 
author  of  the  attacks ;  but  this  I  did  without  ever  even  hinting 
at  my  informant.  He  declared  his  innocence  in  the  most  posi- 
tive  terms,  gave  his  word  of  honour  that  he  had  never  written  a 
Kne  in  his  life  of  scandal  for  any  paper,  and  never  could  lend 
Idmself  to  so  base  and  vile  a  proceeding.  His  manner  of  denial 
was  most  convincing,  and  so  it  ended.     Two  months  ago,  Capt. 

a ,  of  the  Guards,  who  had  been  very  severely  attacked 

in  the  ^  Age,'  went  to  London,  and  took  a  friend  with  him  to  the 
editor  of  the  *Age,'  who  even  gave  him  a  small  piece  of  the 

letter  sent  from  Paris,  which  Captain  G — sent  Comte 

lyOrsay,  and  which  is  a  totally  different  writing  from  Colonel 

C 's ;  and  so  here  ended  the  business,  as  it  was  useless 

to  do  anything  more,  except  commence  a  prosecution,  which  I 
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Still  think  ought  to  have  been  done.     Mr.  P has  ncra 

given  either  Comte  D'Orsajr  or  myself  the  least  infomudon, 
since  last  January^  on  this  subject :  and  now  you  know  all  that 
I  do  on  this  point.  I  have  never  seen  a  single  number  of  the 
^  Age/  do  not  know  a  single  person  who  takes  it  in,  and  never 
hear  it  named^  so  that  I  am  in  total  ignorance  as  to  the  attacb 
it  contains. 

''  I  can  name  as  yet  no  definite  period  for  my  going  to  Eng- 
land ;  pecuniary  affairs  prevent  me  at  present,  though  I  am 
anxious  to  go,  in  the  hope  that  change  of  air  may  do  me  good, 
my  health  and  spirits  being  very^  very  poorly.  7%it  month,  ai 
your  heart  may  tell  you,  is  a  great  trial  to  me  ;  it  has  renewed 
my  grief,  with  a  vividness  that  you  can  understand ;  for  it  ii 
dreadful  to  see  all  nature  blooming  around,  and  to  think  that 
the  last  time  I  welcomed  the  approach  of  spring,  I  was  as  happj 
as  heart  could  wish,  blessed  with  the  best  and  most  delicate  of 
friends,  while  now  all  around  me  wears  the  same  aspect,  and  aO 
within  my  heart  b  blighted  for  ever ! 

"  M.  Blessinotok." 

''  Paris,  Monday,  Aogust  9,  ISSa 
"  Thanks,  my  dearest  Mrs.  Mathews,  for  the  kind  solici- 
tude expressed  in  your  letter  of  the  2nd,  which  reached  m» 
this  day,  and  which  I  hasten  to  remove  as  speedily  as  possibk, 
by  assuring  you  that  we  never  were,  during  the  whole  tomnki 
exposed  to  the  least  personal  danger,  and  that  now  everything 
is  so  perfectly  tranquil  here,  that  we  have  nothing  to  dread. 
The  scenes  we  have  witnessed  form  an  epoch  in  oar  lives ;  ve 
may  truly  say,  the  revolution  was  a  triumph  of  liberty  Ofcr 
despotism,  and  unstained  by  a  single  act  of  cruelty  or  piDi^ 
Private  property  has  been  respected  in  every  instance,  and 
while  the  mass  of  the  people  have  been,  as  it  were,  animated 
but  by  one  feeling,  a  just  indignation  against  their  oppreaaodi 
no  example  of  robbery  or  cruelty  can  be  cited  against  tbc» 
It  is  impossible  to  have  witnessed  their  conduct,  without  ftd- 
ings  of  warm  admiration  and  respect,  and  without  remazking 
the  striking  effects  of  the  m  arch  of  intellect. 

"  M.  Blbssingtoiv.*' 
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"  Sunday,  August  14,  1831. 
"  I  folly  enter  into  all  the  feelings  and  troubles  that  have 
ippreased  you,  up  to  the  last.  Perhaps  I  can  the  more  deeply 
»ter  into  them  at  this  period,  as  your  letter  found  me  sinking 
loder  all  the  nervous  excitation  natural  for  a  sensitive  person 
Q  feel,  U2ider  such  painful  and  embarrassing  circumstances  as 
[  find  myself  placed  in. 

"  M.  Blessinoton." 

"  Seamore  Place,  December  7,-1831. 
''  What  shall  I  say,  in  return  for  the  many  sweet  but  too 
kttering  things  your  partiality  has  prompted  you  to  address  to 
&e  ?  All  I  shall  say  is,  that  if  it  had  been  my  lot  in  life  to  have 
net  with  many  hearts  like  yours,  I  might  have  become  all  that 
fwa  affection  leads  you  to  believe  me;  or  if  in  my  near  relations, 
I  had  met  with  only  kind  usage  or  delicacy,  I  should  now  not  only 
le  happier,  but  a  better  woman,  for  happiness  and  goodness  are 
nore  frequently  allied  than  we  think.  But  I  confess  to  you, 
ny  beloved  friend,  a  great  part  of  the  milk  and  honey  of  nature, 
jrith  which  my  heart  originally  overflowed,  is  turned  "into  gall; 
ind  though  I  have  still  enough  goodness  left,  to  prevent  its  bit- 
emess  from  falling  even  on  those  who  have  caused  it,  yet  have 
[  not  power  to  prevent  its  corroding  my  own  heart,  and  rusting 
many  of  the  qualities  with  which  nature  had  blessed  me.  To 
Mkye  a  proud  spirit,  with  a  tender  heart,  is  an  unfortunate  union, 
ind  I  have  not  been  able  to  curb  the  first  or  steel  the  second ; 
md  when  I  have  felt  myself  the  dupe  of  those  for  whom  I  sacri- 
ieed  so  much,  and  in  return  only  asked  for  affection,  it  has 
loured  me  against  a  world  where  I  feel  alone — misunderstood — 
irith  my  very  best  qualities  turned  against  me.  If  an  envious 
sr  a  jealous  crowd  misjudge  or  condemn,  a  proud  spirit  can 
bear  up  against  injustice,  conscious  of  its  own  rectitude ;  but  if 
in  the  most  inveterate  assailants  one  finds  those  whom  we  be- 
lieve to  be  our  trusted  friends,  the  blow  is  incurable,  and  leaves 
behind  a  wound,  that  vdll,  in  spite  of  every  effort,  bleed  afresh, 
m  memory  recalls  the  cruel  conduct  that  inflicted  it.  Caesar 
lefended  himself  against  his  foes,  but  when  he  saw  his  friend 
Brutus  strike  at  him,  he  gave  up  the  struggle.     If  any  thing 
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can  preserve  me  from  the  mildew  of  the  toul  that  is  growing  os 
me,  it  will  be  your  affection,  which  almost  reconciles  me  to 
human  nature.  '*  M.  Blessihotox.** 

''  Monday,  November  14, 1831. 
''  Count  D*0r8ay  has  just  arrived,  and  has  described  to  me 
(not  without  tears)  the  distressing  scene  he  witnessed  it  Itj 
Cottage. 

^'  I  am  miserable  at  your  continuing  there  this  night,  and 
would  give  any  thing  on  earth  that  you  were  with  me.  Do 
let  me  entreat  of  you,  come  to  me  to-morrow,  and  remain  lieit 
until  all  is  over ;  believe  me  it  is  best  for  every  reason.  Ai 
long  as  your  presence  could  be  of  use  to  the  faithful  and  excel- 
lent creature  who  is  departed,  I  would  not  have  proposed  yov 
leaving  him  for  a  day  ;  but  now  all  is  over,  your  staying  in  soA 
a  scene  will  only  destroy  your  already  shattered  nerves  and  iBr, 
jurcd  health,  which  must  be  preserved,  to  console  poor  den 
Charles.  M.  Blbssivotoh." 

'*  Thursday  evening,  April  26, 18S2. 
'^  It  is  strange,  my  dearest  friend,  but  it  is  no  less  strange  tha 
true,  that  there  exists  some  hidden  chord  of  sympathy,  sobm 
'  lightning  of  the  mind,'  that  draws  kindred  souls  towards  eack 
other  when  the  bodies  are  separated.  I  have  been  for  the  hit 
four  days  thinking  so  much  of  you,  that  had  this  day  been  tole- 
rable, I  should  have  gone  to  you,  as  I  had  a  thousand  misgivinp 
that  something  was  wrong,  when  lo  I  yoar  little  note  arrins, 
and  I  find  that  you,  too,  have  been  thinking  of  your  ahml 
friend.  I  shall  be  so  glad  to  hear  that  Mr.  Mathews  is  ir 
turned,  and  in  better  health  and  spirits.  I  feel  all  that  JM 
have  had  to  undergo ;  that  wear  and  tear  of  the  mind,  that  cs- 
hausts  both  nerves  and  spirits,  is  more  pernicious  in  its  eftfli 
than  greater  trials.  The  latter  call  forth  our  energies  to  botf 
them,  but  the  former  wear  us  out  without  leaving  even  the  id^ 
complacency  of  resisted  shocks.  I  shall  be  most  glad  to  see  yoa 
again,  and  to  tell  you  that  in  nearness  as  in  distance  your  afi^ 
tion  is  the  cable  that  holds  my  sheet  anchor,  and  reconciles  ac 
to  a  world  where  I  see  much  to  pity,  and  little  to  console.    I^ 
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Contessa  Guiccioli  is  arrived  in  England,  and  this  day  came  to 
mte  me ;  she  is  a  very  interestii^  person,  gentle,  amiable,  and 
TUiIiappy ;  you  would,  I  am  sure,  like  her,  and  if  you  think  so, 
you  shall  meet  her  here  at  dinner  with  me  when  you  like. 

"  M.  Blessinqton." 

"  Monday  evening,  April  3,  1832. 
"  You  have  such  a  good  and  kind  heart,  my  dearest  friend, 
ki  tl  know  it  will  give  you  pleasure  to  hear  that  your  friend 
lias  seen  her  error,  made  the  amende  honorable  without  any 
emamunication  from  me,  and  that  all  is  at  present  couleur  de  rose. 
I  could  not  sleep  without  telling  you  this.  Why  do  we  live  so 
fiur  asunder  ?  I  am  sure  it  would  add  years  to  my  life,  and  oh ! 
how  much  happiness  to  those  years,  to  see  you  often  ;  your 
presence  not  only  makes  me  happier,  but  makes  me  better ;  there 
Jaa  soothing  influence  in  your  looks,  manner,  tones,  and  voice, 
dttit  comforts  and  tranquillizes  my  feelings,  like  a  delicious  twi- 
light, that  is  so  dearly  valued,  because  felt  to  be  so  fleeting ; 
not  that  I  should  appreciate  your  dear  society  or  twilight  less, 
were  both  as  lasting  as  they  are  delightful ;  but  alas  ! 

'*  *  All  that's  bright  must  fade.' 

"  M.  Blessinoton." 

"  Sunday,  June  24,  1882. 
"  I  have  had  all  the  horrors  of  authorship  on  my  hands  the 
last  week,  so  that  I  really  have  not  had  an  hour  to  call  my  own, 
and  retire  at  night  so  fatigued  as  to  be  unable  to  sleep. 

*'  I  have  disposed  of  my  '  Journal  of  Conversations  with  Lord 
Byron*  very  advantageously;  they  are  first  to  appear  in  the 
'Kew  Monthly,*  and  after  in  a  separate  volume.  1  tell  you  all 
9iis^  knowing  the  interest  your  dear,  kind  heart  takes  in  all  that 
soncems  me.  You  may  be  assured  that  it  delights  me  to  hear 
»f  dear  Charles's  success  in  every  branch  to  which  he  turns  his 
alents ;  and  I  foretold  from  his  earliest  youth  that  he  must  suc- 
teed  in  all  that  he  tried.  M.  Blessington." 

"  Seamore  Place,  Sept.  20,  1832. 
"  I  have  had  my  father  with  me  for  the  last  fortnight,  and 
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he  only  left  me  to-day.  My  brother  is  at  Palace  Yard,  but  I  wc 
him  every  day.  You  must  neyer  imagine  for  a  single  moment 
that  there  exists  that  person  that  could  rival  you  in  my  iSec- 
tion — there  is  but  one  Mrs.  Mathews  in  the  world,  though  tboe 
may  be^  and  is,  a  thousand  amiable  and  charming  people;  aad 
though  La  Contessa  Guiccioli  is  among  the  thousand,  and  per- 
haps unites  more  good  qualities  than  fall  to  the  share  of  masr 
of  the  number,  still  she  is  not  formed  to  occupy  a  place  tliat 
ever  had  been  filled  by  you.  Alfred  charges  me  with  alltliat  ii 
grateful,  affectionate,  and  sincere  to  you.  Y'ou  have  not,  aftei 
Charles,  on  earth,  a  male  heart  more  truly  devoted  to  jsi, 
nor  B.  female  one  that  feels  for  you  a  more  true,  warm,  and  con- 
stant affection  than  your  most  cordial  friend, 

'^  M.  Blessingtox.** 

"  Friday,  Sept  20, 18S1L 
^'  You  will,  I  know,  be  sorry   to  hear   of  the  death  if 
dear,  good  Madame  Crawford.     She  died  at  Paris,  on  the  Iftk, 
lamented  by  all  who  knew  her,  and  deeply  so  by  me,  to  whiMi 
she  was  most  deservedly  endeared  by  a  friendship  as  warm  ai  it 
was  unchanging,  of  which  she  gave  me  many  proofs.     Though, 
from  her  advanced  age,  being  in  her  eighty-fifth  year,  a  pro- 
tracted  existence  was  not  to  be  expected,  still  her  heart  vai » 
warm,  and  her  affections  so  fresh  and  devoted,  that  one  could 
never  consider  her  as  an  old  woman ;  and  if  age  was  to  be  ooi- 
sidered  by  fc<ilings  instead  of  years,  how  much  younger  wn 
dear,  good  Madame  Crawford  than  many  of  those  who  hate 
not  half  her  years.     Your  friend,  and  I  may  safely  nie  tiie 
term  in  its  true  acceptation  of  the  word,  as  he  is  your  true  aid 
affectionate  friend,  Cte.  Alfred,  is  deeply  grieved,  for  hetnlf 
loved  his  grandmother,  as  she  did  him.     He  begs  me  to  oftr 
you  his  most  affectionate  remembrances,  and  to  Mr.  Mathem 
his  kind  rcgsirds.     Fray  make  mine  also  acceptable  to  him.    I 
had  seen  notices  of  dear  Charles's  whereabouts  in  the  nevf- 
papcrs,  and  was  truly  glad  to  have  them  confirmed  by  JW> 
'J'hat  his  expedition  will  be  most  serviceable  to  hia  health  aai 
spirits  admits  not  of  a  doubt,  and  that  it  will  be  advantagcon 
to  liis  future  prospects,  is,  I   think,  equally  sure ;  for  the  B- 
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fkstcj  of  the  influential  family  with  whom  he  is  domesticated 
ftnot  fail  to  be  cemented  by  a  warm  friendship,  as  Charles 
•  ma  many  solid  qualities  to  ensure  esteem,  as  he  has  brilliant 
bnts  to  win  admiration ;  and  those  he  met  as  acquaintances, 
:  will  leave  as  friends. 

**  M.  BiJESSIKGTON.*' 

"  Saturday,  Sept.  29,  1832. 
*'  I  wrote  a  line  to  Charles  to  Newport,  to  apprise  him  of  the 
eessity  of  his  appearance  at  Lincoln's  Inn  on  the  Ist.  I  must 
peat  the  regret  I  feel  at  taking  him  from  you  and  his  father, 
len  the  helplessness  of  the  latter  renders  his  son's  attention 
necessary  for  you.  1  so  well  know  the  devotedness  of  your 
ection  for  those  you  love,  that  a  sacrifice  of  personal  comfort 
9t8  you,  perhaps,  less  than  any  one  else  ;  but  when  I  reflect 
I  the  fearful  accident,  and  its  consequences,  that  has  reduced 
T.  Mathews  to  his  present  distressing  state,  I  feel  pained  be- 
nd expression  at  depriving  him  and  you  of  Charles's  assist-^ 
ICC  at  such  a  crisis,  though  but  even  for  a  few  days.  The 
rwspapers,  that  in  general  magnify  misfortunes,  in  the  case  of 
lor  Mr.  Mathews  reduced  them,  by  stating  that  a  few  hours 
ker  his  accident  all  traces  of  it  had  disappeared  ; — would  to 
od  it  had  been  so,  as  I  really  feel  more  than  all,  ^at?^  yon,  could 
lagine,  at  finding  how  much  more  serious  the  misfortune  has 
jen.  Yes,  you  are  right,  my  beloved  friend,  in  supposing 
At  your  silence  can  never  by  me  be  mistaken  for  want  of  af- 
ction  or  interest.  /  know  your  hearty  and  I  rely  on  it,  because 
judge  it  by  my  own,  which  neither  time,  distance,  nor  cir- 
imstances  can  change  towards  you.  I  detest  writing,  but  I  do 
>t  love  my  friends  less,  because  I  do  not  tell  them  so  more 
equently ;  the  sentiment  is  engraved  in  indelible  characters 
t  my  heart,  and  each  profession  is  but  as  a  new  seal  with  the 
me  legend.  1  like  to  hear  often,  very  often,  from  those  I 
ve ;  but  when  they  do  not  write,  I  conclude  that,  like  me, 
ley  are  silent,  but  not  forgetful.  My  friend,  Mr.  John  Fox 
trangways,  is  third  cousin  to  Lord  Holland,  being  brother  to 
te  present  Earl  of  Ilchester,  who,  with  Lord  Holland,  de- 
ends  in  line  direct  from  Sir  Stephen  Fox  (of  the  reign  of 
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Charles  the  Second),  whose  eldest  son  was  created  Earl  cf  W 
Chester^  and  the  second  was  created  Baron  Holland. 

**  Your  constant  and  attached  friend,  Alfred,  paid  a  vint  to 
the  cottage  five  days  ago;  the  cage  was  there,  but  alu!  the 
bird  was  flown  ;  and  he  came  back  to  tell  me  that,  lovely  as  tke 
day  was,  the  cottage  looked  gloomy  and  melancholy  without  iH 
owners. 

''  I  like  the  Isle  of  Wight — it  is  endeared  to  me  by  the  rceot 
lection  of  having  passed  a  delightful  fortnight  there,  with  bj 
ever-to-be-lamented  husband;  the  onlj  tite^-iiie  we  CTerea- 
joyed  during  our  marriage,  and  which  we  both  felt  as  childrei 
do  their  first  vacation  from  school.  How  many  souvenirs  don 
each  thought  of  it  excite.  "  M.  Blessikgtos.*? 


"  To-morrow,  Saturday,  I  have  the  nuisance* of  having  i 
people  to  dinner,  invited  days  ago ;  but  I  shall  leave  my  i 
and  Count  Alfred  to  entertain  them,  as  I  am  too  suffering  to 
attempt  it ;  indeed,  my  spirits  arc  as  low  as  my  health,  and  dt 
thoughts  are  much  more  with  you  and  your  house  of  moun- 
ing,  than  with  anything  passing  around  me.  Conquer  the 
feelings  that  the  last  sad  event  will  excite,  by  recollecting  whil 
I  had  to  bear  when  all  I  most  valued  was  torn  from  me,  and  I 
left  with  strangers  in  a  foreign  land. 

"  M.  BLES8IXGT02I.*' 

''Thursday,  August  19, 18S5. 
"  Well  can  I  understand,  my  dearest  friend,  the  U/til 
break-up  in  your  habite  and  hours.  All  that  you  are  wwr 
undergoing,  I  have  undergone,  with  the  additional  misery  of 
having  him  whose  loss  I  must  ever  deplore,  snatched  away  fiw 
me  in  the  midst  of  apparent  health,  without  the  preparatioB  tm 
such  a  fatal  event  by  one  day  of  illness,  or  the  melancholf 
consolation  of  having  cheered  his  bed  of  sickness,  or  soolM 
his  last  hours  by  a  knowledge  of  how  he  was  valued.  Tiaeii 
the  only  consoler.  Every  day  brings  us  nearer  to  thoosvc 
have  lost,  and  who  have  only  preceded  us  by  at  most  a  k9 
fleeting  years.  I  shall  call  on  you  at  four  o'clock  on  Satard^ 
next,  unless  I  hear  that  you  are  engaged,  and  cannot  neois 

»'^e.  «  M.  Bl    ESSIXOIt)]!.'* 
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"  Tuesday  night,  Dec.  2,  1835.  ' 
"  I  can  well  enter  into  your  feelings,  every  one  of  which 
finds  an  echo  in  my  heart.  Little  do  we  think,  when  we  are 
•nliyening  birthdays  and  anniversaries,  that  we  are  laying  up 
erase  for  future  sorrow,  and  that  a  day  may  come  when  those 
who  shared  them  with  us,  being  snatched  away,  the  return  of 
past  seasons  of  enjoyment  bring  only  bitterness  and  sorrow. 
All  that  you  feel  I  felt  and  do  feel,  though  years  are  gone  by 
since  the  blow  that  destroyed  my  happiness  took  place.  With- 
out the  constant  occupation  I  have  given  myself,  I  should  have 
sank  under  it,  when  the  memory  of  it  comes  back  to  me  with 
«11  the  bitterness  of  the  past,  though  I  try  to  chase  it  away. 
Lady  Canterbury  charges  me  to  offer  you  her  congratulations  on 
Charleses  success,  and  her  affectionate  regards.  God  be  thanked, 
that  his  efforts  have  been  crowned  with  unequalled  success : 
every  one  talks  of  his  acting,  in  raptures. 

"  M.  Blessington." 

"  Monday  night. 
"  It  was  only  on  Saturday  that  I  first  read  of  your  intended 
Toyage  to  America  ;  and  my  knowledge  of  the  delicacy  of  your 
health  during  the  last  year,  led  me  to  think  the  statement 
totally  destitute  of  truth,  so  that  until  your  letter  of  yesterday 
reached  me,  I  disbelieved  it.  But  what  cannot  affection  and  a 
sense  of  duty  effect  in  a  mind  like  yours  ?  I  am  not  surprised 
at  your  determination,  because  I  know  you ;  but  I  believe  there 
is  not  another  woman  in  England,  in  your  delicate  health,  that 
iFould  have  courage  to  undertake  such  a  voyage,  and  such  an 
absence  from  Charles.  May  God  bless  and  reward  you  for  it, 
and  may  you  reap  all  the  advantages  from  it  that  you  deserve. 
I  had  wished  much  to  see  you,  for  I  was  anxious  to  tell  you 
honestly,  and  in  all  sincerity,  the  real  delight  I  experienced  at 
seeing  the  performance  of  Mr.  Mathews  the  last  night.  Never 
— ^no,  not  even  the  first  year  of  his  performance,  was  it  more 
brilliant,  more  vigorous,  or  more  successful,  and  I  was  enchanted 
to  find  that  this  was  the  sense  of  the  whole  house.  I  have 
thought  all  day  of  your  departure,  and  mourned  over  it  as 
though  we  were  often  together,  instead  of  being,  as  we  have 
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lately  been,  almost  as  much  separated  as  if  different  countrin 
held  us ;  but  even  though  friends  do  not  meet,  it  is  always  a 
comfort  to  know  that  they  are  within  reach,  and  a  pang  shooU 
through  the  heart  when  a  year  of  absence  is  contemplated. 

«'  M.  Blessington.'* 

"  Monday  night. 
*'  I  had  thought  it  very  long,  my  dearest  friend,  since  I  heard 
from  you ;  and  dear  Charles  having  told  me  that  you  had  been 
ill  and  suffering,  did  not  console  me.  I  have  been  so  constandy 
and  fatiguingly  occupied  in  copying  and  correcting  since  I  sav 
you,  that  I  have  not  had  a  moment  to  myself,  and  the  only  it- 
crcation  I  have  enjoyed,  is  the  having  gone  to  see  *  The  Wolf 
and  the  Lamb,'  which,  I  do  assure  you,  delighted  all  our  party, 
some  of  whom  did  not  know  the  author.  I  should  have  tent 
you  the  *  Monthly,*  but  that  I  could  not  bear  that  you  should 
read  anything  of  mine  in  the  same  book  that  unfavourably  no- 
ticed Charles's  production.  I  cannot  account  for  the  editor's  ill- 
judged  and  ill-placed  severity  ;  but  I  believe  that  so  high  a  re- 
port of  Charles's  talents  has  gone  forth,  that  miracles  are  ex- 
pected of  him,  and  that  anything  short  of  a  comedy  of  five  acti 
would  be  considered  as  infra  dig,  for  him. 

"  M.  B." 

*'  Tuesday  night. 
'^  Your  agitated  letter  of  this  day  has  just  reached  me,  and 
never  did  I  feel  the  annoyance  of  indisposition  so  heavily  m 
during  the  last  two  days,  that  it  has  kept  me  from  going  to  yoo, 
perhaps  (and  God  in  heaven  grant  it  may  be !)  the  last  occasion 
on  which  I  could  be  of  use  in  consoling  you,  or  rather  let  Be 
say,  in  sharing  your  sorrow,  for,  in  cases  like  this,  there  is  » 
consoler  but  time.  But  still,  when  one's  feeling  arc  undentood 
— and  who  can  understand  yours  like  me,  who  have  drank  tk 
cup  of  bitterness  to  the  very  dregs  ? — though  sorrow  is  noC  ff- 
moved,  it  is  Uyhtened  by  being  shared.  Alas !  I  have  too  keenly. 
too  deeply  felt  the  want  of  friends,  to  consider  the  rank  or  po- 
sition of  any  one  who  had  served  or  loved  me  or  mine,  and. 
therc^forc,  well  can  I  understand  all  that  you  feci  at  the  lam  J 
the  amial)lp,  the  noble-minded  creature  who  has  gone  befive  w 
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tj»  that  kingdom  where  rank  loaea  aD  its  fiitile,  its  heartlaa  dii- 
tjnotions^  and  we  are  judged  of  hj  our  deeds  and  our  ] 
ild  not  by  our  names.     Though  I  hare  not  been  widi  job 
ftKBOdk,  my  mind^  my  soul,  has  been  with  yoo,  and  n^  t 
lave  flowed  in  sympathy  with  yours. 

''  M.  BLnsnrGiov. 


''  Gore  House,  July  1, 1840. 
**  You  do  me  but  justice  in  thinking  that  you  are  not  finr- 
gotten,  though  my  not  going  to  you  would  seem  to  imply  it; 
mt  when  I  tell  you  that  I  ha^e  no  less  than  three  works  pass- 
ing through  the  press,  and  ha^e  to  furnish  the  MS.  to  keep  the 
printers  at  work  for  one  of  them,  you  may  judge  of  my  unoeas- 
llg  and  OYerwhelming  occupation,  which  lonres  me  time  neither 
or  pleasure,  nor  for  taking^  air  or  exerdse  enough  for  health.  I 
lai  literally  worn  out,  and  look  for  release  firom  my  literary  toils 
nore  than  ever  slave  did  from  bondage.  I  never  get  out  any 
iay  before  five  o'clock — ^have  offended  every  fiiendor  acquaint- 
inee  I  have,  by  never  even  calling  at  their  doors— and  am  suf- 
fering in  health  from  too  much  writing. 

"  M.  Blessingtok.^ 

From  Lady  Blessington  to  a  young  friend  of  Mrs.  Mathews. 

"  Paris,  November  30,  1829. 
*'  Tou  are  one  of  the  few,  dearest,  who  do  not  quite  forget  me. 
[  have  experienced  such  ingratitude  and  unkindness,  diat,  added 
to  the  heavy  blow  that  has  fallen  on  me,  I  really  dread  becom- 
ing a  misanthrope,  and  that  my  heart  will  shut  itself  up  sgainst 
lU  the  world.  If  you  knew  the  bitter  feelings  the  treatment  I 
bave  met  with  has  excited  in  my  breast,  you  would  not  wonder 
that  it  has  frozen  the  genial  current  of  Ufe,  and  that  I  look,  as 
[  am,  more  of  another  world  than  this.  Had  God  spared  me 
my  ever-dear  and  lamented  husband,  I  could  have  borne  up 
igainst  the  unkindness  and  ingratitude  of  friends  estranged; 
imt,  as  it  is,  the  blow  has  been  too  heavy  for  me,  and  I  look  in 
rain  on  every  side  for  consolation.  I  am  wrong,  my  dearest,  in 
imting  to  you  in  this  gloomy  mood,  but  if  I  waited  until  I  be- 
come more  cheerful,  God  alone  knows  when  your  letter  would 
be  answered.     You  are  young,  and  life  is  all  before  you;  take 
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example  by  me,  and  conquer,  while  yet  you  may,  tendcrnes  of 
heart  and  susceptibility  of  feeling,  which  only  tend  to  make  the 
person  who  possesses  them  wretched ;  for,  be  assured,  you  vill 
meet  but  few  capable  of  understanding  or  appreciating  luck 
feelings,  and  you  will  become  the  dupe  of  the  cold  and  hcirt* 
less,  who  contemn  what  they  cannot  understand,  and  repay  widk 
ingratitude  the  affection  lavished  on  them.  I  would  not  tkn 
advise  you,  if  I  did  not  know  that  you  have  genius ;  and  who 
ever  had  that  fatal  gift  without  its  attendant  malady,  susceptibi- 
lity and  deep  feeling  ?  which,  in  spite  of  all  mental  endowmentft, 
render  the  person  dependent  on  others  for  their  happiness ;  for 
it  may  appear  a  paradox,  but  it  is  nevertheless  true,  those  who 
are  most  endowed,  can  the  least  sui&ce  for  their  own  happiness. 
"  The  Princess  Esterhazy  has  been  a  fortnight  at  Paris,  and 
was  scarcely  a  day  away  from  Madathe  Crawford,  who  she  con- 
siders just  as  a  mother.  The  poor  old  lady  has  been  ill,  and 
still  keeps  her  room,  but  is  getting  better.  She  inquires  every 
post-day  for  you,  as  does  the  General. 

"  M.  BL1SSS1NGT05.** 


With  this  letter  I  bring  the  correspondence  of  Lady  Bkso- 
ington  to  a  close.  I  have  stated  at  the  commencemenl  of 
this  work,  that,  however  brilliant  was  the  position  of  thii 
highly-gifled  and  generous-hearted  woman,  at  the  onset  efcnof 
her  triumphs  of  the  salon,  and  of  her  career  of  fashion  in 
London  intellectual  society,  her  life  was  not  happy:  and  I 
have  to  terminate  my  labours  with  a  repetition  of  that  opinioo, 

I  have  had,  on  many  occasions,  to  refer  to  acts  of  benevo- 
lence, liberality,  aod  generosity  of  hers,  that  furnished  ampk 
evidence,  at  every  stage  of  her  career,  of  a  noble  nature,  largely 
endowed  with  genial  feeUngs,  kindly  sympathies  with  suffing 
poverty  and  depressed  worth,  and  neglected  merit  in  emy 
pursuit  and  occupation — evidence  that  cannot  be  oontravnied, 
of  active  impulses  to  do  good,  and  untiring  energies  in  hff 
eflforts  to  be  serviceable  to  others.  One  proof  more  of  CMi 
gc  uerous  disposition  may  be  fitly  referred  to  in  this  place. 
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Various  applications  had  been  made  to  Lord  Blessington 
and  his  agents,  by  the  members  of  a  religious  order  in  Dublin, 
for  an  eligible  site  on  his  Lordship's  property  in  the  metropolis, 
for  the  erection  of  a  place  of  worship.  A  promise  had  been 
«ariy  obtained  from  his  Lordship,  but  his  agents  had  found 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  carrying  his  intention  into  effect ; 
and  the  site,  in  fact,  could  not  be  obtained. 

At  length,  on  the  arrival  of  Lord  Blessington  in  Dublin, 
after  his  second  marriage,  accompanied  by  his  lady,  he  was 
waited  on  by  a  deputation,  from  the  members  of  that  order ; 
their  suit  was  strongly  urged  on  his  Lordship,  and  the  unper- 
formed promise  given  to  them  was  referred  to. 

On  that  deputation  was  the  learned  and  venerable  Dr. 
Esmond,  a  brother  of  the  present  Sir  Thomas  Esmond.  Even 
his  eloquence  was  employed  in  vain  on  that  occasion.  The 
Lord  spoke  generally  of  his  former  willingness  to  give  the  site, 
but  stated  that  he  could  not  interfere  with  those  who  had 
charge  of  his  affairs,  and  a  thorough  knowledge  of  them. 

At  that  moment,  a  door  of  the  drawing-room,  which  had 
been  ajar  during  the  interview,  was  opened,  and  a  lady  of  sur- 
passing beauty,  grace,  and  elegance  of  form  and  manner,  made 
her  appearance.  "  My  Lord,"  said  the  lady,  **  did  you  make 
a  promise  of  this  ground  for  the  purpose  stated  ?"  His  Lord- 
ship replied  in  the  affirmative,  and  was  beginning  to  notice 
the  difficulties  that  had  been  discovered. 

The  lady  interrupted  him,  and  said,  in  a  very  decided  tone, 
•*  What  my  Lord  has  promised  will  undoubtedly  be  performed. 
The  word  of  a  Mountjoy  was  never  broken.  I  would  be 
ashamed  to  bear  the  name  if  it  were  otherwise." 

The  deputation  departed.  The  grant  of  the  promised  site 
was  duly  made  in  a  few  days,  and  one  of  the  finest  churches 
in  Dublin,  that  of  Gardiner  Street,  stands  on  the  site  which 
was  procured  for  it  by  Lady  Blessington. 
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No.  I. 

SEPARATE  NOTICES  OF  SOME  OF  THE  EMINENT  OR  REMARK- 
ABLE PERSONS  WHO  WERE  CORRESPONDENTS,  FRIENDS^ 
OR   ACQUAINTANCES   OF   LADY    BLESSINGTON. 

In  the  following  notices,  I  have  endeavoured  to  set  befin 
my  readers  some  of  the  leading  features  in  the  character  or 
career  of  persons  intimatdy  acquainted  with  Lady  Blessingtoib 
of  whom  mention  has  not  been  made,  in  connection  with  thfl 
correspondence.  The  object  I  had  in  view,  in  giving  thoc 
slight  sketches,  was  to  represent  the  persons  referred  to  ii 
they  were  known  to  Lady  Blessington  and  her  i!nin^^**» 
friends ;  and  to  recall  such  traits  of  character,  or  traces  of 
events  in  their  career,  as  might  bring  them  to  the  reader*i 
recollection,  and  renew  acquaintance  with  thorn. 

The  society  had  undoubtedly  some  special  claims  to  notioey 
that  could  boast  among  its  hahituh  the  celebrities  of  vaiioai 
countries,  the  leading  men  of  distinction  of  the  time,  pcrsooi 
in  various  pursuits  highly  gifted,  or  patrons  of  intellectivl 
peoph^  (^mincnit  in  their  several  pursuits  connected  with  art 
or  literature. 

Of  many  of  these  celebrities  I  have  given  some  outliM 
which  hav<;  been  prefixed  to  their  correspondence. 

But  a  vast  number  of  letters  exist — certainly  several 
hundreds — addressed  to  Lady  Blessington,  while  she  was  le- 
siding  in  St.  James's  Square,  in  the  Villa  Belvedere  in  Napka, 
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the  Palazzo  Negroni  in  Rome,  the  Hotel  Ney  in  Paris,  Sea- 
more  Place  and  Gore  House,  London ;  answers  to  inquiries 
of  a  private  nature,  or  to  applications  in  behalf  of  friends  and 
protegees,  which,  however  important,  as  shewing  the  extent 
and  nature  of  her  correspondence,  or  the  influence  exercised 
by  Lady  Blessington  over  the  most  eminent  persons  of  her 
time,  in  statesmanship,  art,  or  literature — have  been  withheld 
from  publication,  from  a  desire  to  insert  no  letters  in  these 
volumes,  except  on  account  of  some  intrinsic  value,  or  peculiar 
interest,  in  the  subjects  or  the  writers  of  them.* 

Of  the  leading  persons  comprised  in  this  category,  the 
following  brief  notices,  derived  from  authentic  soiu'ces  of 
information,  and  some  of  the  most  valuable  of  them  from 
unpublished  papers  of  Ijady  Blessington,  will  be  found  not 
devoid  of  interest,  nor  unconnected  with  the  subject  of  these 
volumes. 

♦  These  omitted  letters  include  communications  from  Mr.  Canning, 
Lords  Hutchinson,  Grey,  Rosslyn,  Beresford,  Lyndhurst,  Brougham, 
Durham,  Jersey,  Aberdeen,  Morpeth,  Glenelg,  Westmoreland,  Abinger, 
Normanby,  Auckland,  Chesterfield,  Douro,  Castlereagh,  Strangford, 
Holland,  the  Marquess  Clanricarde,  the  Marquess  Wellesley,  the  Duke 
of  Wellington,  Sir  T.  Lawrence,  Sir  Alured  Clerk,  Sir  F.  Burdett,  Sir 
Edwin  Landseer,  Sir  E.  B.  Lytton,  Sir  H.  Bulwer,  Sir  W.  Sommerville. 
Moore,  Campbell,  Rogers,  Byron,  Barry  Cornwall,  Lady  Tankerrille, 
Miss  Landon,  Mrs.  Romer,  Mrs.  Sigourney,  Mrs.  Mathews,  Miss  Louisa 
Sheridan,  Madame  Guiccioli,  Madlle.  Rachel,  Vicomte  D'Arlincourt, 
the  Due  de  Ossuna,  le  Prince  Swartzenburg,  le  Prince  Soutza,  le 
Prioce  Belvedere,  W.  S.  Landor,  the  Right  Hon.  B.  D*Israeli,  Dickens, 
Fonblanque,  Forster,  Serjeant  Talfourd,  the  Hon.  Spencer  Cooper, 
Wilkie,  Maclise,  Wyatt,  Uwins,  Eugene  Sue,  Alfred  de  Vigny,  Casimir 
de  Lavigne,  Colonel  D*Aguilar,  Dr.  Parr,  Dr.  Lardner,  Dr.  Quin,  Dr. 
Beattie,  James  and  Horace  Smith,  Macready,  C.  Oreville,  C.  J. 
Mathews,  Jekyll,  Jack  Fuller,  Leitch  Ritchie,  Baillie  Cochrane,  Bemal 
Osborne,  B.  Simmons,  G.  Mansel  Reynolds,  Theodore  Hook,  J,  H. 
Jesse,  Henry  Chester,  J.  G.  Wilkinson,  Washington  Irving,  Kenjon, 
Luttrell,  Hon.  R.  Spencer,  Thackeray,  Albert  Smith,  Jerdan,  Haynes 
Bailey,  &tc.  kc.  kc* 
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LORD  LYNDHURST. 

It  has  been  my  object,  in  those  notices  I  have  given  of 
eminent  persons  intimately  acquainted  with  Lady  Blessingtoa, 
and  peculiarly  regarded  by  her  with  favour  and  confidenoe, 
and  an  implicit  reliance  on  their  fritnidship,  to  give  express 
to  her  opinions  of  their  merits,  as  I  find  them  scattered  over 
her  corrrespondence,  or  noted  down  in  detached  memomidi 
among  her  papers,  or  treasured  up  in  the  remembrance  of  her 
gifted  niece,  Miss  M.  Power. 

Lady  Blessington  felt  a  pride,  as  well  as  a  pleasure,  in  the 
friendship  of  persons  of  exalted  intellect ;  and  probably  she 
felt  more  pride  in  the  position  in  which  she  apparently  stood 
in  the  estimation  of  Lord  Lyndhurst,  with  two  or  three  a- 
ceptions,  than  on  account  of  the  intimacy  of  her  relatioDi 
with  any  other  intellectual  celebrity ;  for  she  entertained  an 
opinion  of  his  Lordship's  mental  powers  so  exalted,  that  it 
would  be  difficult  to  exaggerate  its  elevation.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  obvious  that  his  Lordship's  friendship  was  based 
on  an  appreciation  of  Lady  Blessington's  talents,  generooi 
nature,  and  noble  disposition,  that  did  justice  to  them.  In- 
deed, when  we  find  men  of  such  exalted  intellectual  powen 
among  the  celebrities  most  highly  favoured  who  were  to  be 
found  in  the  salons  of  Seamore  Place  and  Gore  House, — m 
have  evidence  that  the  attractions  of  the  fair  lady  who  |i»> 
sided  over  those  reunions  were  of  a  high  order.* 

*  The  attractions  which  such  persons  found  in  Lady  Bletsingloi 
were  assuredly  of  a  higher  order  than  those  of  the  reigning  beauties  of 
any  of  the  salons  which  Grainmont  has  so  graphically  described,  vi 
Sir  Peter  I^ly  depicted.  Those  of  Sir  Peter's  beauties  of  •*  theslsepf 
eye.  that  spoke  the  m.lting  soul/'— of  Grammont's  enchantresses:-* 
'*  The  lanp^uinliin^  Boynton,"  **  the  lovely  Jenning*,"  "  the  Mrion 
Lyttleton/'  "  the  fair  Stewart,"  "  pretty  Miss  Blague/*  ''the  betnliM 
Hamilton/'  '*  the  agreeable  Miss  Price,"  though  **  short  and  thicL**— 
**  the  susceptible  Mi^s  Hobart/'  and  no  leiis  so  "  the  unlucky  Wm 
Wanne^trc," — 

With  her  young  wild  boai's  eyes. 
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The  son  of  John  Singletoa  Copkr,  £sq^  the  paaStr  aad 
Royal  Academician,  might  have  made  an  imMiaqit  artkt, 
had  he  been  brought  up  to  his  6tfaer*s  yndrsfimi  HappilT 
for  him,  he  was  brought  up  for  the  bar,  and  became  one  of 
the  first  lawyers,  perhaps  the  first  lawrcr,  of  \as  tinie.  Of 
unquestionable  talents,  and  great  powers  of  mind,  an 
scholar,  of  sober  judgment,  dear  and  soond ;  actire, 
and  earnest  in  business,  in  society  no  one  is  more  agreeable, 
animated  in  conversation,  and  evidently  conversant  with  the 
literature  of  the  day,  as  wdl  as  with  the  lore  of  ancient  tinks. 
He  has  the  art  of  inspiring  confidence  and  winning  regard  by 
his  simplicity  of  manner,  pla\^  humour,  and  warm  interest 
in  the  concerns  of  those  with  whom  he  associates.  This 
eminent  man  was  bom  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  in 
Boston,  in  1772,  and  is  now  in  his  83rd  year,  in  the  full 
possession  of  all  his  great  fiicukies.  He  was  called  to  the 
bar  in  1804,  and  after  attaining  signal  success  in  his  profes- 
sion, and  passing  through  its  several  gradations  and  prefer- 
ments, he  was  appointed  Master  of  the  RoDs  in  1826,  and  the 
following  year  the  successor  of  Lord  EUdon,  when  he  was  raised 
to  the  peerage  :  having  resigned  the  seals  in  1830,  he  filled  the 
office  of  Chief  Baron  of  the  Exchequer  from  1831  till  1834, 
when  he  resumed  the  seals  for  another  year,  again  resigned, 
and  in  1841,  for  the  third  time,  was  appointed  Lord  High 
Chancellor  of  England,  which  office  he  retained  till  1846. 
He  maiTied,  first,  a  daughter  of  C.  Brunsden,  Esq.,  widow  of 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Thomas,  who  died  in  1834:  secondly,  a 

The  fascinating  Lady  Chesterfield,  Lady  Shrewsbury,  Lady  Carnegie, 
Mrs.  Roberts,  and  Mrs.  Middleton,  so  sprightly  and  spirituelle,  so  Tery 
piquant  in  conversation — these  needed  all  the  graces  of  the  style  of 
Anthony  Hamilton,  to  make  us  understand  the  power  of  their  agrhnena 
even  over  such  modish  men  as  the  Earl  of  Ranelagh,  "that  mad  fellow. 
Crofts,"  *Mhe  beau  Sidney,"  *' Little  Jermyn,"  "the  incomparable 
Villiers,"  and  other  adepts  in  gallantry,  who  had  grown  grey  in  the 
service  of  the  sovereign  beauties  of  the  salons. 
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daughter  of  Lewis  Goldsmith,  Esq.,  in  1837  ;  and  hai  bd 
issue  by  his  first  marriage  three  children,  and  by  the  second, 
one  daughter.  The  grandfather  of  Liord  Lyndhurst,  Richard 
Copley,  of  the  county  Limerick,  emigrated  to  America  in  earijr 
life.  He  married  a  daughter  of  John  Singleton,  Esq.,  grat 
grandfather  of  John  Singleton  (now  living),  of  QuinviDe; 
county  Clare. 

LORD  ERSKINE. 

The  name  of  Lord  Erskine  often  occurs  in  the  journals  nd 
letters  of  Lady  Blessington.  Lord  Erskme  was  an  intimile 
and  early  friend  of  her  Ladyship,  and  one  of  the  frequfot 
visitors  at  her  mansion  in  St.  James's  Square. 

The  Hon.  Thomas  Erskine,  born  in  1750,  third  son  of  the 
Earl  of  Buchan,  having  served  both  in  the  army  and  nm. 
turned  to  the  legal  profession,  and  was  called  to  the  bar  in 
1778.  He  rose  to  the  summit  of  his  profession  as  an  adfo- 
cate,  in  which  capacity  he  continued  till  1806,  when  hewn 
elevated  to  the  office  of  Lord  High  Chancellor,  and  to  die 
{)eerage  in  the  same  year.  He  married,  first,  in  1770,  i 
daughter  of  Daniel  Moon,  Esq.,  M.P. ;  and  secondly,  Mis 
Sarah  Buck,  and  died  at  Almondell,  near  Edinburgh,  the  1 7th 
of  November,  1823,  in  his  seventy-fourth  year. 

Lord  Byron  spoke  to  Lady  Blessington  of  Erskine  as  ''the 
most  brilliant  person  imaginable,  quick,  vivacious,  and  spark* 
]ing ;  he  spoke  so  well,  that  one  never  felt  tired  of  listeDing 
to  him,  oven  when  he  abandoned  himself  to  that  subject,  of 
which  all  his  other  friends  and  acquaintances  expressed  them- 
selves so  fatigued, — self  .  .  .  Erskine  had  been  a  great  man, 
and  he  knew  it ;  and  talking  so  continually  of  self,  imagined 
thut  he  was  but  the  echo  of  fame."  He  was  deceived  in  Chii 
(continued  Byron),  as  are  all  who  have  a  favourable  opiDiOB 
of  their  fellow  men  ;  in  society  all  and  each  are  oocapied  witb 
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mU,  and  can  hardly  pardon  any  one  who  presumes  to  draw 
Hmr  atteDtion  to  other  subjects  for  any  length  of  time. 

Lord  Erskme  is  thus  spoken  of  by  Lord  Brougham : — 
.  *'  The  disposition  and  manners  of  the  man  were  hardly  less 
sttnetive  than  his  genius  and  his  professional  skill  were  ad- 
■iraUe.  He  was,  like  almost  all  great  men,  simjde,  natural, 
ind  amiable ;  full  of  humane  feelings  and  kindly  affections. 
Of  wit  he  had  little  or  none  in  conversation,  and  he  was  too 
pty  to  take  any  delight  in  discussion ;  but  his  humour  was 
playful  to  buoyancy,  and  wild  even  to  extravagance ;  and  he 
indulged  his  roaming  and  devious  and  abrupt  imagination  as 
much  in  society,  as  in  public  he  kept  it  under  rigorous 
eontnd  .... 

**  The  striking  and  imposing  appearance  of  this  great  man's 
p0non  has  been  mentioned.  His  herculean  strength  of  con- 
stitution may  also  be .  noted.  During  the  eight-and-twenty 
years  that  he  practised  at  the  bar,  he  never  was  prevented  for 
one  hour  from  attending  to  his  professional  duties.  At  the 
fiunous  State  Trials,  in  1 794,  he  lost  his  voice  on  the  evening 
before  he  was  to  address  the  jury.  It  returned  to  him  just 
in  time,  and  this,  like  other  felicities  of  his  career,  he  always 
ascribed  to  a  special  Providence,  with  the  habituaUy  religious 
disposition  of  mind  which  was  hereditary  in  the  godly  families 
that  he  sprung  from  .... 

**  The  ministry  of  Mr.  Pitt  did  not  derive  more  solid  senace 
fiom  the  bar  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Dundas,  than  the  opposition 
party  did  ornament  and  popularity  in  that  of  Mr.  Erskine. 
His  Parliamentary  talents,  although  they  certainly  have  been 
underrated,  were  as  clearly  not  the  prominent  portion  of  his 
character  .... 

"  He  never  appears  to  have  given  his  whole  mind  to  the 
practice  of  debating ;  he  had  a  very  scanty  provision  of  politi- 
cal information  ;  his  time  was  always  occupied  with  the  labo- 
rious pursuits  of  his  profession ;  he  came  into  the  House  of 
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Commons,  where  he  stood  among  several  equals,  and  behind 
some  superiors,  from  a  stage  where  he  shone  alone,  and  with- 
out a  rival ;  above  all,  he  was  accustomed  to  address  a  ideot 
and  friendly  audience,  bound  to  lend  him  their  patient  atten- 
tion, and  to  address  them  by  the  compulsion  of  their  retainer, 
and  as  a  volunteer  coming  forward  in  his  own  person,  a-pofi- 
tion  from  which  the  transition  is  violent  and  extreme,  to  thit 
of  having  to  gain  and  to  keep  a  promiscuous,  and,  in  grat 
part,  hostile  audience,  not  under  any  obligation  to  listen  one 
instant  beyond  the  time  during  which  the  speaker  can  flatter, 
or  interest,  or  amuse  them."* 

"  It  remains  that  we  commemorate  the  deeds  that  he  [lb. 
Erskine)  did,  and  which  cast  the  fame  of  his  oratory  into  the 
shade.     He  was  an  undaunted  man ;  he  was  an  undaunted 
advocate.     To  no  Court  did  he  ever  truckle,  neither  to  tiie 
Court  of  the  King,  neither  to  the  Court  of  the  King's  judges. 
Their  smiles  and  their  frowns  he  disregarded  alike,  in  the 
fearless  discharge  of  his  duty.     He  upheld  the  liberty  €f  the 
press  against  the  one ;  he  defended  the  rights  of  the  peopk 
against  both  combined  to  destroy  them.     If  there  be  yet 
amongst  us  the  power  of  freely  discussing  the  acts  of  onr 
rulers ;  if  there  be  yet  the  privilege  of  meeting  (or  the  pro- 
motion of  needful  reforms ;   if  he  who  desires   whoksooe 
changes  in  our  constitution  be  stiU  recognised  as  a  patiiot, 
and  not  doomed  to  die  the  death  of  a  traitor ;  let  us  acknow- 
ledge with  gratitude,  that  to  this  great  man,  under  hetfCOi 
wc  owe  this  felicity  of  the  times.     In    1794,   his  dauntka 
energy,  his  indomitable  courage,  kindling  his  eloquence,  in- 
spiring his  conduct,  giving  direction  and  lending  firmneis  to 
his  matchless  skilly  resisted  the  combination  of  statesmen,  and 
princes,  and  lawyers,  the  league  of  cruelty  and  craft,  formed 
to  destroy  our  liberties,  and  triumphantly  scattered  to  the 
winds  the  half-accomplished  scheme  of  an  unsparing  pro* 

scription."t 

*  Historical  Sketches  of  Statesmen  in  the  Time  of  Ocorgt  UU 
p.  131.  t  Ibid.  p.  186. 
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Lady  Blessington's  estimate  of  Lord  Erskine's  character 
and  talents  was  a  very  high  one. 

*^  Lord  Erskine  n*6tait  pas  moins  remarquable  pour  son 
grand  esprit  et  son  savoir  qui  ont  si  bien  ^daircis  les  lois,  et  si 
tourageusement  defendu  la  liberty  de  son  pays,  que  pour  sa 
bant6  de  coeur,  et  generosity  de  caract^re.  Dou^  de  tons  les 
talents  les  plus  brillants,  qui  le  rendoit  le  charme  dans  chaque 
society,  par  sa  conversatione  qui  laissoit  toujours  dans  I'esprit 
de  ceux  avec  lesquels  il  parlait  des  images  frappantes,  lumi- 
neuses,  et  agr^ables.  II  est  mort  en  1824  suivi  dans  le  torn- 
beau  par  les  regrets  de  tous  ceux  qui  venerent  le  genie,  qui 
respectent  les  talents,  et  qui  admirent  leur  union  avec  les 
meiUures  qualit^s  du  coeur." — Notice  of  Erskine,  in  the  hand- 
writing  of  Count  D'Orsay: — probably  the  production  of 
Lady  Blessington. 

HENRY  ERSKINE. 

The  brother  of  Lord  Erskine,  the  Hon.  Henry  Erskine, 
for  many  years  the  leader  of  the  Scotch  bar,  died  in  1817, 
the  same  year  which  deprived  Ireland  of  the  great  leaders  of 
its  bar,  Curran  and  Ponsonby.  Henry  Erskine  was  a  man  of 
distinguished  talents  and  brillimt  wit.  He  was  appointed  Lord 
Advocate  of  Scotland,  the  same  time  his  brother  was  made 
Lord  Chancellor  of  England.  He  was  an  ardent  and  able 
advocate  of  civil  and  religious  liberty.  The  conversational 
powers  of  Henry  Erskine  were  of  the  highest  order ;  his  epi- 
grams  and  witticisms,  his  clever  impromptus,  in  verse  as  well 
as  prose,  were  hardly  inferior,  it  is  said,  to  those  of  any  of  his 
brilliant  cotemporaries  of  trie  bar  or  the  senate. 

THE  EARL  OF  DUDLEY. 

This  nobleman  (bom  in  1782)  acquired  distinction  in  the 
House  of  Commons  as  Mr.  Ward.     He  gave  great  promise 
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of  ability  in  early  lift*,  possessed  powerful  taleuts,  varied  w> 
complishmeDts,  generous  sentiments,  and  active  sympathb 
with  the  wronged  and  the  unfortunate.  He  visited  Napb, 
and  resided  there  for  several  weeks,  in  1823  ;  he  was  no  loi 
loved  by  those  who  knew  him,  than  marvelled  at,  by  all  who 
came  in  contact  with  him,  for  his  singularity  of  character,  db- 
sence  of  mind,  and  abstraction  in  society. 

In  the  spring  of  1827,  in  Mr.  Canning's  newly-formed  ad- 
ministration, Viscount  Dudley  filled  the  office  of  Minister  ftr 
Foreign  Affairs.  On  Mr.  Canning's  death,  in  August,  1827, 
in  Lord  Goderich's  administration,  he  held  the  same  office  ii 
he  did  in  the  Canning  Ministry.  In  January,  1828,  at  the 
onset  in  the  formation  of  the  Wellington  administratwn,  Lonl 
Dudley  was  continued  in  his  post ;  but  on  the  resignation  of 
Mr.  Huskisson,  he  retired  from  the  ministry,  along  with  Loni 
Palmerston  and  Mr.  C.  Grant. 

Sir  W.  Gell  wrote  to  Lady  Blessington,  in  July,  I834,lliit 
he  had  received  a  letter  of  introduction  from  some  fnend  b 
England,  which  was  duly  presented  to  him  by  the  reooD- 
mended  party.     The  letter  of  introduction  ran  thus  : — 

"  Dear  Gell — I  send  you  my  friend,  Mr.  [— — ] :  you  wiH 
find  him  the  greatest  bore,  and  the  most  disputatious  bmte  joa 
ever  knew.  Pray  ask  him  to  dinner,  and  get  any  one  you  know 
of  the  same  character  to  meet  him." 

This  production  is  so  exan^dingly  like  some  of  the  epistlei 
and  sundry  of  the  audibly-thinking  escapades  of  the  late  Loed 
Dudley  and  Ward  in  conversation,  that  I  am  induced  to  die 
the  following  anecdote  from  Moore's  Momoirs  : — 

"  Dec.  9.  Lord  Dudl(*y,  it  is  well  known,  has  a  trick  ef 
rehearsing  over  to  himself,  in  an  undcr-tone,  the  good  thiogf 
he  is  about  to  debitor  to  the  company,  so  that  the  person  wiio 
sits  nnxt  to  him  has  general])  the  advantage  of  his  wit  befiif 
any  of  the  rest  of  the  party.     The  other  day,  having  a  numlxr 
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of  the  foreign  ministers  and  ih&r  wives  to  dine  with  him,  he 
was  debating  with  himself  whether  he  ought  not  to  follow  the 
csoDtiaental  fashion  of  leaving  the  room  with  the  ladies  after 
dinner.  Having  settled  the  matter,  he  muttered  forth,  in  his 
nsual  scdiloqmsing  tone,  '  I  think  we  must  go  out  all  toge- 
ther/  *  Good  God !  you  don't  say  so !'  exclaimed  Lady , 

who  was  sitting  next  him,  and  who  is  well  known  to  be  the 
most  anxious  and  sensitive  of  the  Lady  Whigs,  with  respect 
to  the  continuance  of  the  present  Ministrj*  in  power.  *  GoiUjj 
out  all  together'  might  weD  alarm  her.  A  man  not  very  re- 
markable for  agreeableness,  once  proposed  to  walk  from  the 
House  of  Commons  to  the  Travellers'  Club  with  Lord  Dudley, 
who,  discussing  the  proposal  mentally  (as  he  thought)  with 
himself,  said  audibly,  *  I  don't  think  it  will  bore  me  very 
much,  to  let  him  walk  with  me  that  distance.'  On  another 
occasion,  when  he  gave  somebody  a  seat  in  his  carriage  from 
some  country-house,  he  was  overheard  by  his  companion, 
after  a  fit  of  thought  and  silence,  saying  to  himself,  '  Now, 
shall  I  ask  this  man  to  dine  with  me  when  w.'.  arrive  in 
town  ?'  It  is  said  that  the  fellow-traveller,  not  pretending  to 
hear  him,  muttered  out  in  the  same  sort  of  tone,  *  Now,  if 
Lord  Dudley  should  ask  me  to  dinner,  shall  I  accept  his  in- 
vitation ?'  " 

Lord  Dudley's  eccentricities  were  of  the  most  singular  kind, 
and  were  productive  of  strange  and  ridiculous  occurrences. 
While  holding  the  office  of  Minister  for  Foreign  AflFairs,  an 
amusing  instance  occurred  of  his  absence  of  mind,  even  in  his 
official  capacity.  Some  misunderstanding  had  taken  place 
between  the  Russian  and  the  French  governments — the  object 
of  the  English  ministry  being  to  mediate  between  these 
powers — Lord  Dudley  had  to  forward  private  dispatches  to 
both  governments  of  great  importance,  which  rendered  it 
necessary  to  keep  each  government  ignorant  of  the  communi- 
cation made  to  the  other  power.     Lord  Dudley,  in  one  of  his 
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customary  fits  of  absence  of  miDd,  enclosed  the  lettiT  for  the 
Russian  Minister  in  the  envelope  addressed  to  the  French,  and 
vice  vers4.  When  the  mistake  was  discovered.  Lord  Dudley 
was  greatly  agitated.  But  his  anxiety  was  speedily  terminited 
by  a  communication  from  the  English  Ambassador  at  Parii. 
stating  that  his  Excellency  the  French  Minister  had  returned 
the  letter  for  the  Russian  Minister,  which  had  been  sent  to 
him,  saying — "  Je  suis  trop  fin,  pour  etre  pris  par  tel  artiBce 
de  Milord  Dudley." 

His  Lordship's  eccentricities  increased  very  much  from  the 
period  of  his  retirement  from  the  ministry  in  1827;  nerer- 
theless,  one  of  his  ablest  speeches  was  made  in  1831,  against 
Lord  Grey's  government,  in  resistance  of  what  he  deemtd  the 
republican  tendency  of  the  Reform  Bill. 

His  mental  infirmities,  after  that  period,  rapidly  augineDted; 
his  friends  had  the  pain  of  seeing  this  able  and  aocomplisbed 
man  snatched  from  his  exalted  position  and  from  society  in 
the  prime  of  life,  bereft  of  reason,  and  eventually  reduced  to 
imbecility,  by  a  succession  of  paralytic  attacks.  Death  Inp- 
pily  terminated  this  most  awful  of  all  human  afflictions  tod 
humiliations,  in  March,  1833,  when  he  died  in  his  fifty* 
second  year. 

LORD  AUCKLAND. 

This  amiable  nobleman,  who  filled  the  high  post  of  Govcr- 
nor-Ueneral  of  Ind  a,  under  the  Melbourne  adaiinistratiooi 
for  many  years  was  a  warm  and  faithful  frieud  of  Ijdy 
Blossington,  and  her  sister.  Lady  Canterbury.  After  hb 
n^turn  from  India,  he  resided  at  £den  Lodge,  Kensiogtoo 
Gore,  the  grounds  of  which  were  only  separated  from  those 
of  Lady  Blossington  by  a  hedge,  across  which  his  Lordshf 
and  Lady  B.  oftai  conversed.     Lady  BlessingtoD  has  kfti 
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record  of  one  of  those  conversatioos,  in  ber  Diary  of  De- 
cember 24,  1843. 

**  Lord  A.,  speaking  of  the  efforts  to  form  a  new  Mimstry, 
aaid  he  was  not  sorry  they  had  not  succeeded ;  tbej  should 
have  been  too  weak  for  any  useful  purpose.  Tb^  might 
have  endeavoured  to  carry  one  great  measure,  and  should 
probably  have  failed  in  their  attempt  to  carry  even  that. 
Ped  might  have  intended  to  support  them,  but  his  followers 
would  tiot  have  been  followers  of  him  when  out  of  power, 
though  they  might  be  so  when  he  was  Prime  Minista*.  Peel 
has  a  better  chance,  therefore,  of  canying  a  measure  on  the 
Corn  Laws  than  they  had,  and  he  only  hoped  that  Peels 
measure  would  not  £el11  very  far  short  of  what  they  should 
have  proposed. 

*'  Of  the  manner  in  which  Lord  John's  attempt  to  form  a 
government  failed,  he  would  say  nothing.  It  was  not  good 
for  public  opinion  and  public  discussion,  and  it  was  not  agree- 
able to  personal  feeling,  and  he  wished  that  the  impressions 
which  it  had  left  might  pass  away." 

The  favourite  pursuit  of  Lord  Auckland  was  the  culture  of 
flowers,  and  the  great  perfection  to  which  he  brought  them 
was  a  source  of  no  small  pride  and  satisfaction  to  his  Lordship. 

Lord  Auckland  was  bom  in  1784,  and  died  in  1849,  at 
the  seat  of  Lord  Covvper.  In  1830,  he  filled  the  office  of 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  ;  in  1835,  he  was  appointed 
Governor-General  of  India,  resigned  that  office  in  1841,  and 
was  made  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  in  1846. 

One  who  knew  him  well,  has  left  this  attestation  of  his 
worth — "  A  more  kind,  a  more  true,  and  a  more  just  man 
never  lived  than  Lord  Auckland." 

LORD  HOLLAND. 
The  present  Lord,  wlien  Mr.  Henry  Fox,  was  intimately 
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acquamted  with  Lady  Blcssington  in  Italy  in  le24 :  frequent 
mention  is  made  of  him  in  her  diaries.  In  August  of  that 
year  she  speaks  of  him  as  having  been  an  inmate  of  their 
abode — a  most  agreeable,  entertaining,  and  lively  oomptnioii, 
humorous  and  piquant  in  conversation — turning  peculiaritin 
of  persons  at  all  bordering  on  the  class  of  ridicules^  to  n 
amusing  account,  and  rivalling  D'Orsay  even  in  his  own  pv- 
ticular  province  of  drawing-out  people  who  can  be  made 
ridiculous,  and  laughed  at,  without  being  conscious  of  the  ut 
made  of  their  society.* 

In  one  of  Lady  Blessington's  works,  Henry  Fox  is  spokeo 
of  as  "  such  a  forced  plant  as  might  be  expected  from  At 
hot-bed  culture  of  Holland  House,  where  wit  and  talent  ire 
deemed  of  such  importance,  that  more  solid  qualities  an 
sometimes,  if  not  sacrificed  to  their  growth,  at  least  o?fr- 
looked  in  the  search  for  them.  Accustomed  from  infancy  to 
see  all  around  him  contributing  to  the  amusement  of  die 
circle  they  compose,  by  a  brilliant  persiflage,  a  witty  ream 
of  the  on-dits  of  the  day,  epigram matical  sallies,  which,  thoogh 
pungent,  never  violate  les  bien^^ances  de  societ^y  and  remarks 
on  the  literature  of  the  day,  full  of  point  and  tact,  it  cannol 
be  wondered  at,  that  he  has  become  what  he  is — a  most 
agreeable  companion.     As,  however,  he  possesses  no  incoD- 

*  How  far  hosts  and  hostesses  can  reconcile  the  bantering  |iriTi]«|t 
they  accord  to  friends,  who  are  reputed  droll  and  witty,  the  sanctioa 
^iven  by  them  to  the  practice  of  making  any  particular  guest  ridicn* 
lous,  and  drawing  out  any  peculiarities  of  hi^,  that  may  render  hia 
absurd  in  the  face  of  a  company,  while  pretendin|^  to  pay  attentioa  to 
him.  and  to  bring  the  merits  of  his  conversation  or  opinions  intonotici'; 
can  reconcile,  I  say,  tliis  practice  with  the  obligationn  and  the  duriei 
of  hospitality,  is  a  question  that  may  be  answered  in  a  few  wordf. 
Tlie  conferring  of  such  a  [)rivilege — the  giving  of  such  a  sanction— ii 
Ji  vuljrar  and  a  j^ross  violation  of  the  rights  of  hospitality,  and  la  «• 
par.lonKhlo  brcacli  of  faith  with  people  who,  having  been  invited  » 
j)artakc  of  it,  are  enliiled  to  its  protection. 
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iiderable  porticxi  of  the  sweet  temper  and  gaiety  of  spirits  of 
Ills  &ther,  be  may  yet  attain  the  more  worthy  distinction  of 
becoming  an  estimable  man."* 

It  is  very  probable  that  the  preceding  remarks  were  made 
9t  a  later  period  than  some  others  of  Lady  Bkssington,  in 
reference  to  the  same  distinguished  person.  The  intimate 
Acquaintance  and  friendship  that  had  subsisted  between  the 
Blessingtons  and  Mr.  Fox  in  Naples,  had  been  interrupted. 
An  estrangement  had  taken  place,  which  existed  for  some 
years,  and  was  followed  by  some  explanations  that  mere 
creditable  to  the  feelings  of  both  parties. 

About  the  same  period  that  Lady  Blessington  refers  to  in 
her  notice  of  Mr.  Fox,  Moore  also,  having  met  him  in  Italy, 
makes  the  following  mention  of  him  in  his  Journal : — 

**  I  have  also  seen  Henry  Fox,  Lord  Holland's  son,  whom 
I  had  not  looked  upon  since  I  left  him,  a  fH'etty,  mild  boy, 
without  a  neck-cloth,  in  a  jacket,   and  in   delicate  health, 

seven    long  years  ago I   think  he  has  the  softest  and 

most  amiable  expression  of  countenance  I  ever  saw,  and  man- 
ners correspondent."! 

Lord  Holland  was  born  in  1802;  he  married,  in  1830, 
Lady  Mary  Augusta  Coventry,  only  daughter  of  the  Earl  of 
Coventry.  He  entered  the  diplomatic  service  in  1631,  was 
some  time  attach^  at  St.  Petersburg,  was  minister  plenipo- 
tentiary at  Florence  from  May  1838  to  June  1846,  and 
succeeded  to  the  title  as  fourth  Baron,  October  28th,  1840, 
on  the  death  of  his  father,  in  his  67th  year.J 

•  The  Idler  in  Italy,  Par.  Ed.  p.  354. 

f  Moore's  Life  of  Byron,  p.  576. 

J  Lord  Holland  was  born  in  1773 ;  his  father  was  the  elder  brother 
of  Charles  James  Fox.  In  March,  1 793,  he  set  out  on  a  continental 
tour,  visited  Spain,  passed  into  Italy,  and  resided  for  some  time  in 
Florence  with  Lord  Wycombe.  While  in  Italy,  he  formed  an  intimacy 
with   the  wife  of  Sir  Godfrey  Webster,   of  Battle  Abbey,  co.  Sussex, 
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Lord  Holland  lived  much  abroad  for  some  years  previouslr 
to  his  father's  death,  principally  at  Florence.  His  lordship's 
abilities  and  agreeableness  of  manners  and  conversatiun  seem 
destined  to  conciliate  the  opinions  and  regards  of  his  father's 
former  friends  and  associates.  But  to  render  Holland  House 
as  heretofore,  a  place  of  intellectual  and  social  agrmens  of 
the  most  varied  kind — to  keep  up  its  ancient  celebrity  as  a 
rendezvous  of  the  most  distinguished  personages  of  the  day, 
the  resort  of  "  the  high- though  ted  spirits  of  the  time,"  of  aD 
renomm^es  in  letters  or  in  arts,  of  exalted  positions  in  political 
life,  is  a  consummation  hardly  to  be  expected. 

The  accomplishments  and  qualities  of  heart  and  mind  whidi 
were  united  in  the  late  Lord  Holland,  are  not  so  transmissable 
as  titles  and  estates ;  and  without  them  Holland  House  new 
could  have  been  what  it  was,  or  be  again  what  it  had  ben. 
They  are  characterized  well  and  truly,  in  a  few  words,  by  an 
able  writer  in  "  The  Examiner,"  which  appeared  at  the  time 

in  consequence  of  which  the  latter  brought  an  action  against  him,iiid 
obtained  damages  to  the  amount  of  £6000. 

She  was  the  daughter  and  heir  of  Sir  Richard  VasaalU  Eiiq.,  of  Ji- 
mnica  ;  and  was  first  married,  June  27,  1786,  to  Sir  Godfrey  Web^^ter, 
CO.  Sussex,  Hart.  By  that  marriage  she  had  issue,  two  sons,  theble 
Sir  Godfrey  V.  Webster,  Bart.,  formerly  M.P.  for  Sussex,  who  tfed 
in  1836,  and  Colonel  Henry  Webster ;  and  one  daughter,  Haniet* 
married  in  1816,  to  Capt.  the  Hon.  Sir  Fleetwood  Pcllew,  R.N. 
and  C.B. 

Lady  Webster's  marriage  was  dissolved  by  act  of  parliament  in 
June  1797,  and  her  Ladyship  was  remarried  the  following  month  to 
thu  late  Henry  Richard,  third  Lord  Holland,  who  died  October  22, 1840. 
and  had  four  children  by  that  marriage,  of  whom  two  died  at  an  etrij 
age.  Her  ladyship  had  issue  before  her  second  marriage,  Charlef 
Richard  Fox,  Colonel  in  the  army  and  Aide-de-Camp  to  the  Qomb* 
who  married,  in  1824,  Lady  Mary  Fitzclarence,  daughter  of  Kinf 
William  IV.  and  Mrs.  Jordan.*  The  dowager  Lady  Holland  dicdoa 
N()\  ember  16,  184H,  in  her  76th  ycai*. 

*   Gent.  Mag.  for  1816,  p.  9 J, 


of  the  death  of  the  hte  LovdL  TW  ^cnars  ic  is  -oHrm^ena- 
tion  had  a  power  of  feyinatci:n  b.  ic :  cc$  amui  v»  nil  it 
loeodotes,  which  were  ahrtys.  hac^y  kaniicKCfL  afri  cxi^ii- 
Btely  narrated.  ^  Lofd  H-Jtkad  wm  &  ^siqrsHtf  aoi  am»»- 
plished  man ;  the  last  a&d  be<€  <!^''  t^  Wh^  'X  cfae^  4U 
idiooL  He  was  scmethic^  cscr?  icd  !si!ttR'  iksi  a  Wk'i^ 
vf  any  schooL  He  was  trer  tr^t  t.>  oie  cwse  c<lf  cbii  3tti  ic«- 
ligtous  liberty — a  friend  of  caierk,  wriifn^ns'  3  cf^ouc!  be  fcsnd 
— a  loTer  of  literature,  of  an  ^i!AT^i:^c£E^  dMP^ac^y 
culine,  yet  his  taste  was  of  a  dieikary  approojehizs^  to  a 
His  opinions  were  maintained  earaesdy  ^ui  e&ergcfacaSy, 
but  with  a  rare  and  beautiful  caikioar — a  wk  wk&ioat  aportitle 
c^  ill-nature,  he  was  of  a  joyous  azid  a  gnuai  lannre.  He 
possessed  the  sunshine  of  the  brea&t,  aiid  no  ooe  ecuSd  ap- 
proach him  without  feeing  it." 

Among  some  notices  of  different  per%f»  loKywn  to  Lady 
Blessington,  I  find  the  following  in  tbe  hand- writing  of  Count 
D'Orsay,  probably  originally  written  by  Lady  Bksi$ix:gton : 

"  C'est  impossible  de  connaitre  I»rd  HoEand  sans  ^profiTer 
pour  lui  nu  vif  sentiment  de  Bienveillance  il  a  tant  de  bon- 
homie que  I'on  oublie  souvent  les  qualites  superieures  qui  le 
distinguent,  et  c'est  difficile  de  se  rappeDer  que  I'homroe  si 
simple,  si  naturel,  et  si  ben,  est  un  des  senateurs  les  plus 
estimes  de  nos  jours." 

LORD  JOHN    RUSSELL. 

Lord  John  Russell,  third  son  of  the  late  Duke  of  Bedford, 
by  the  second  daughter  of  George,  Viscount  Torrington,  was 
born  1 9th  of  August,  1 792.  He  was  placed  at  school  first  at 
Sunbury,  from  whence  he  >^as  removed  to  Westminster,  and 
thence  to  Cambridge,  where  his  education  was  completed. 

Long  before  Lord  John  made  his  debGt  on  the  stage  of 
parliament,  took  a  leading  part  in  politics,  or  addressed 
polemical  epistles  to   bishops,  and  sought  for  recreation  in 
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state-church  panics,  he  figured  in  entertainments  of  anothrr 
sort,  and  composed  epilogues,  which  were  recited  by  him 
at  private  plays  "  with  due  emphasis  and  discretion."  It 
is  curious  to  see  in  this  notice  of  Lord  John's  first  appeannoe 
00  any  stage,  an  account  of  another  young  gentleman,  on 
the  same  occasion,  reciting  an  epilogue  also,  and  fevouriog 
the  company  with  some  songs  of  his  own  composition — 
one  who  was  destined  to  become  a  great  poet,  and,  some 
forty  five  years  later,  to  have  Lord  John  Russell,  a  greit 
statesman,  for  his  biographer. 

When  Moore  and  Russell  made  their  appearance  on  tin 
same  stage  in  Dublin,  January  22,  1807>  Moore  was  then 
twenty-eight,  and  Lord  John  under  fifteen  years  of  age. 

During  the  Vice-Royalty  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  the  Royd 
Hospitid  at  Kilmainham,  near  Dublin,  was  the  scene  of 
fashionable  festivity,  accompanied  with  private  dramatic  enter- 
tainments, which  are  recorded  in  the  pages  of  the  "  DubKn 
Evening  Post "  of  that  period. 

In  the  "  Post "  of  January  22,  1807,  an  account  is  given 
of  a  fancy  ball,  and  a  ''  dramatic  exhibition,''  attended  by  Cht 
Duke  and  Duchess  of  Bedford. 

"  On  Monday  evening  there  was  a  select  party  of  about  one 
hundred,  at  which  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Bedford  alio  wen 
present,  as  p<'irt  of  the  audience,  to  see  a  dramatic  exhibition, cait 
in  the  following  manner  for  the  farce  *  Of  Age  To- Morrow:'— 

Men. 
Frederick  .         .     Marquis  of  Tavistock. 

Hon.  Mr.  H.  Stanhope. 
•     Hon.  Mr.  F.  Stanhope. 
Lord  Wm.  Russell. 
Hon.  Mr.  A.  Stanhope. 

Women. 
Lady  Bromback  .     Lady  C.  Stanhope. 

Sophia        ....     La<ly  C.  A   Stanhope. 
Maria  ....     Lady  A.  M.  Stanhope. 


Baron  Pistlcberg 

Molkus 

Friz 

Waiter 
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The  quarrel  of  Brutus  and  Casshu  was  admirablj  recited  hj 
Ifarquis  of  Tavistock  and  the  Hon«  Mr.  Henry  Stanhope — 
brmer  particularly  excellent. 

The  farce  '  Of  Age  To-Morrow'  was  pleasingly  executed 
le  dramatis  personie,  and  gave  universal  satisfaction  to  the 
jany. 

Lord  John  Russell  delivered  with  due  emphasis  and  dis- 
on^  a  very  neat  epilogue  of  his  own  composition^  which  did 
1  honour  to  his  poetic  taste  and  recitation  ;  and  Anacreon 
re  also  repeated  some  lines  by  way  of  epilogue,  which,  we 
trstand,  were  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Atkinson,  and  we  hope 
J  future  day  to  be  favoured  with  a  copy  of  both  those  pieces. 
Between  the  acts,  Mr.  Moore  favoured  the  company  with 
i  of  his  lyric  compositions,which,  as  usual,  charmed  every  ear. 
The  ballet,  conducted  by  Mr.  J.  Crampton,*  in  which  the 
ming  family  of  the  Stanhopes  joined,  was  elegantly  exe- 
i  and  highly  applauded  ;  and,  in  fine,  the  tout  ensemble  of 
evening's  amusement  was  every  way  entertaining.** 

oubtless  that  evening*8  amusements  were  far  more  enter- 
jig  than  the  performances  on  the  stage  of  politics  in  which 
1  John  has  played  so  distinguished  a  part  since  the  year 
J  to  the  present  period. 

ord  John's  Parliamentary  career  commenced  in  1813.  He 
)ut  in  political  life  an  adherent  of  the  party  who  supported 
Fox's  principles,  and  adopted  his  watch-words — Civil  and 
gious  Liberty,  and  Parliamentary  Reform.  He  represented 
istock  from  July,  1813,  till  March,  1817,  and  also  from  1818 
March,  1819 ;  Huntingdonshire  from  1820  till  1826,  and 
'or  Bandon  Bridge  from  1826  till  1830 ;  was  made  a  Privy 
ncillor  in  1830 ;  filled  the  office  of  Paymaster  of  the  Forces, 
1  December,  1830,  till  the  end  of  December,  1834;  was 
rned  for  Devon  in  1831  ;  sat  for  South  Devon  from  1832 
1835 ;  filled  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home 
>artmcnt,  from  1835  to  August,  1839.  He  represented 
►ud  from  1835  to  1841 ;  filled  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State 
the  Colonies  from  1839  to  September,  1841  ;  and  has  repre- 

The  brother  of  one  of  Ireland^s  most  celebrated  medical  men, 
Philip  Crampton. 
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sented  the  City  of  London,  since  July,  1841.  He  was  First 
Lord  of  the  Treasury  from  July,  1846,  to  February,  1852 ;  wm 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  arf  ifi^mur,  from  Dt- 
cember,  1852,  till  February  20,  1853  ;  was  subsequently  Preii- 
dent  of  the  Council ;  first  Lord  of  the  Treasury ;  and  is  now 
Colonial  Secretary. 

The  principal  great  events  of  Lord  John's  career  are  compriicd 
in  the  following  data : — 

In  1815,  he  opposed  the  war  against  Napoleon,  when  tk 
latter  escaped  from  Elba,  on  the  principle  of  non-interference  ii 
the  affairs  of  self-government  of  foreign  nations. 

In  the  same  year,  he  published  his  first  literary  work,  "  Tl* 
Life  of  Lord  William  Russell." 

In  1817,  he  denounced  Lord  Castlereagh's  Suspension  of  die 
Habeas  Corpus  Act. 

In  1819,  he  made  his  first  motion  in  favour  of  Parliamentuj 
Reform. 

In  1820-1,  he  took  an  active  part  in  behalf  of  Queen  CaroliBei 

In  1822,  he  made  another  motion  for  Parliamentary  Bc&tb, 
with  great  effect,  and  had  164  supporters. 

In  the  same  year,  he  proposed  a  measure  of  Reform;  one  of 
the  propositions  of  which  was,  the  abolition  of  the  rotta 
boroughs,  and  a  pecuniary  compensation  to  the  owners  of  thea, 
deeming  it  would  be  "  a  wise  economy  to  expend  a  million  of 
money  in  the  purchase,*'  &c. 

In  1826,  he  renewed  his  efforts  for  Parliamentary  Befom, 
and  procured  the  second  reading  and  committal  of  a  Bill  ftr 
transferring  the  principle  of  returning  members  for  small  corr^ 
boroughs  to  others  more  popular  and  wealthy. 

In  1828,  he  proposed  a  measure  for  the  repeal  of  the  Tol 
Acts,  which  was  carried  in  the  Commons,  but  only  passed  dv 
Lords  after  such  mutilations  as  to  render  it,  in  the  opinion  of 
many  of  its  supporters,  a  nullity. 

In  1829,  he  zealously  advocated  the  cause  of  Catholic  Eni.m- 
cipation,  of  which  measure  he  has  been  an  old,  able  and  Mt- 
sistent  advocate. 

In  18iJ0,  he  moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  ensbk 
Manchester,  ]iinnin<<;hani.  and  I^^eds,  to  return  Members  U> 
railiiinient ;  but  the  motion  was  loi^t  by  a  majority  of  48. 
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'  la  the  same  year,  he  spoke  in  favour  of  a  motion  for  the  re- 
Moral  of  Jewish  Disabilities. 

*X"In  the  same  year,  he  opposed  O'Connell's  proposed  plan  of 
PMiamentary  Reform^  including  the  ballot^  universal  suffirage, 
fni  triennial  parliaments. 

'  On  the  1st  of  March  (ISSl),  being  appointed  Paymaster  of 
%t&  Forces  in  Lord  Grey's  administration^  he  submitted  to  the 
House  his  scheme  of  Parliamentary  Beform — the  first  govern- 
mental proposition  of  that  kind ;  when  the  second  reading  was 
Hrried  by  a  majority  of  one,  in  a  house  of  603  members. 

On  the  24th  of  April  following.  Parliament  having  been  dis- 
lolTedy  he  again  submitted  his  measure,  and  had  a  majority  of 
186.  After  going  through  Committee,  it  was  read  a  third  time, 
the  £Oth  of  September,  and  passed  by  a  majority  of  109.  In 
October,  the  Bill  was  lost  in  the  Lords. 

In  October,  same  year.  Ministers  again  brought  in  their  Bill^ 
**  revised  and  improved ;"  and  Lord  John  carried  it  through  the 
Commons  without  a  division,  the  S3d  of  March,  1832. 

On  the  27th  of  March,  Ministers  being  defeated  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  resigned ;  but,  by  the  advice  of  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton, they  were  recalled — brought  forward  their  measure  de  novo 
in  the  Lords,  and  carried  it. 

In  1833,  Lord  John  gave  his  strenuous  aid  to  the  govem- 
nental  measure  for  the  abolition  of  Negro  Slavery. 

In  1834,  he  brought  forward  a  measure  to  enable  Dissenters 
to  marry  in  their  own  places  of  worship. 

The  SOth  of  March,  1835,  he  moved  for  *'  a  Committee  of  the 
whole  House,  to  consider  the  Temporalities  of  the  Church  of 
Ireland."  He  argued,  on  that  occasion,  that  the  surplus  reve- 
nues ought  to  be  appropriated  to  purposes  of  general  education. 
His  motion  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  33,  in  a  House  of  611 
Aiembers ;  a  result  which  eventually  caused  the  resignation  of 
Sir  Bobert  Peel's  government. 

In  June,  1835,  being  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  De- 
partment, he  brought  forward  his  great  measure  of  Municipal 
Beform  in  England,  which  was  carried  through  both  Houses, 
and  was  followed  eventually  by  a  Municipal  Beform  Bill  for 
Ireland. 

In  1841^  he  attempted,  unsuccessfully,  the  reduction  of  the 
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Sugar  Duties,  and  subsequently,  the  same  year,  proposed  a  fixed 
duty  of  Ss.  on  corn,  instead  of  the  protection  sliding  scale. 

In  1845,  Peel  being  in  office^  Lord  John  wrote  a  letter  £rom 
Edinburgh,  declaring  his  conTcrsion  to  total  repeal  of  the  con 
laws. 

The  recent  career  of  his  Lordship  is  too  well  known  to 
need  any  reference.  The  late  First  Lord  of  the  Tn«un, 
and  present  Colonial  Secrctar}',  in  private  life  has  made  no 
enemies  and  lost  no  friends.  He  first  marriecl,  in  1833,  the 
widow  of  Lord  Ribersdale,  and  by  that  marriage  had  two 
daughters.  Lady  Russell  died  in  1838.  Lord  John  roirried 
secondly,  in  184 1,  a  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Miuto,  and  his 
further  issue,  three  sons. 

MARQUIS  OF  NORMANBY. 

Constantinc  Henry  Phipps,  son  of  Henry,  1st  Earl  of  Mil* 
grave,  was  bom  in  1 797.     He  was  educated  at  Harrow,  and 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge.     He  married  a  daughter  of  Loid 
Ravensworth  in  1818,  and  entered  Parliament  for  theborougji 
of  Scarborough.     His  first  speech  in  the  Commons  was  on  thr 
Catholic  Question,  in  which  he  strongly  and  ably  advocated 
that  object.     His  next  great  display  in  the  House  was  whet 
he  seconded  Lord  John  Russell's  earliest  resolutions  in  ftrov 
of  Reform,  and  went  &rther  than  the  terms  of  those  reioln- 
tions,  in  promulgating  his  \iews  on  the  general  subject  flf 
Reform.     The  embarrassing  circumstance  of  opposition  ti 
the  political  opinions  of  his  father,  caused  him  to  retire  froa 
Parliament  for  some  time.     He  proceeded  to  the  Continent 
and  resided  two  years  in   Italy,  during  which  period  aa  v- 
quaintance  with  the  Blessingtons  took  place.     At  the  and  of 
1822,  he  again  entered  Parliament,  and  again  diatinguidiii 
himself  cis  an  able  and  undaunted  advocate  of  Reform. 

In  April,  1831,  he  succec^ded  his  father  in  the  Earldom  of 
Mulgrave. 
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In  1832,  al  a  very  critical  prriod,  he  wm  JHnaiBiiil  Go- 
nmop-General  of  JamttcaL 

'   Lord  Mu^niTe  htmag  ictamrd  to  En^nd  hum  Ja 
Md  Tnnauied  for  some  time  noC  on  lerr  uaiM  i 
the  ministry — was  ioTited  to  take  oflfee  i 
ini  was  appointed  Lord  Privy  Scd,  wUch  office  he  hcid  tB 
ft0  first  break-up  rf  the  Mdhoome  ministfy  m  1834. 

In  M17,  1835,  on  Lord  Melboanie's  rctam  to 
was  appointed  to  the  office  of  Lord 

I  have  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
df  Lord  Mulgrave,  when  he  entered  on  die  doliea  of  tiie  office 
of  the  new  Viceroy  in  the  govcmmenl  of  Irdaod.  These  in- 
tentions were — To  deal  with  Irdamd,  asif  ii  mw  mi  Em- 
fUsh  county  ;  m  a  Mtraight-forward^  wiambf^  imf&rtial  wnm- 
mr  ;  to  know  of  no  anomaUe$  in  iU  eomditum^whidk  eomid 
nnder  ii  necessary  to  have  one  rule  of  right  and  justice 
mud  one  line  of  policy,  when  dealing  uith  its  people^  and 
an/Other^  when  the  power  of  goremment  was  to  be  exercised 
m  England  over  Englishmen  :  to  administer  the  laws  in  a 
^^irit  of  equal  and  impartial  justice  towards  all  the  King 
ef  England's  subjects  in  Ireland :  to  make  the  magistracy 
fvspectedy  and  to  keep  it  respectable :  to  remove  unjit  men 
from  the  bench — whether  on  account  of  their  bmng  hank- 
nipfo  in  fame  or  fortune ;  or  fanatics,  and  furious  political 
partiMons ;  to  make  no  distinction  between  candidates  for 
ijfice,  on  account,  or  on  pretence  of  reUgion  ;  to  give  m  ebnl 
chstracter,  as  much  as  possible,  to  various  subordinate  ser-^ 
vieesin  the  Castle,  which  had  formerly  been  of  a  military 
kmd :  and  by  discountenancing  the  practice  of  packing  juries 
fltnd  the  perversion  of  the  administration  of  justice,  to  fae- 
turns  purposes,  to  make  English  government  reverenced,  as 
well  as  feared,  in  Ireland. 

These  intcDtions  were  cahimniated  by  the  selfish  leaders  of 
one  party,  and  depreciated  by  the  disappointed  pretendants  to 
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exclusive  Castle  influence  of  another.  The  interests  of  Orangf- 
ism  and  Ribbonism,  the  pretensions  of  political  £ictioDS,  were 
not  promoted  by  his  rule.  But  England's  imperial  interest 
was  greatly  served  by  the  government  of  Lord  Mulgrave  m 
Ireland. 

In  April,  1839,  he  resigned  the  Vice-Regal  offic^  ind 
was  shortly  after  appointed  Secretary  to  the  Colonies,  iftidk 
office  he  held  only  from  September  till  December  of  thit 
year ;  when  he  was  made  Secrctarj'  of  State  for  the  Home 
Department,  and  continued  in  that  office  till  September,  1S41. 

In  1846,  he  was  appointed  Ambassador  to  the  court  of 
France,  and  held  that  appointment  till  after  the  coup^iM, 
when  he  was  succeeded  by  Lord  Cowley. 

Lord  Normanby's  first  novel  was,  "  Matilda,  a  Talc  of  the 
Day  ;"  the  next,  "  Contrast ;"  the  last,  "  Yes  and  No." 

The  Uterar}'  antecedents  and  dramatic  tastes  of  hb  LordsUp 
might  not  have  led  to  very  large  expectations  of  sudden  and 
signal  success  in  a  political  career,  for  the  young  Lord.  But 
seven  years  did  not  elapse  between  the  theatricals  in  Florence 
and  those  in  Jamciica,  in  which  the  part  of  Governor  was  plajed 
with  great  ability  at  a  very  critical  period,  and  in  front  of  a  voy 
unruly  and  adverse  audience.  As  an  eye-witness  of  the  per- 
formance, I  feel  qualified  to  express  an  opinion  on  its  merits. 

The  short,  but  important  government  of  Lord  XormaDby 
in  Jamaica,  in  1833  and  1834,  that  had  to  prepare  the  way 
fur  the  Emancipation  of  the  Negroes,  and  to  carry  that 
measure  into  effect  in  the  midst  of  difficulties  that  can  hardly 
be  overstated,  was  conducted  with  remarkable  ability  and  ooi^ 
rage;  courage  that  had  to  encounter  face  to  fiaux,  armed 
opponents  of  that  measure,  and  astuteness  that  knew  how  bj 
blandislimcntsand  affability  to  conciliate  adversaries  inCoundl 
and  Asscmi)ly,  and  to  make  wives  and  daughters  of  tAw> 
tory  members  ancillary  to  governmental  objects. 

To  form  any  opinion  of  those  ditliculties  that  were  en- 
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ountered  and  maumie  W  Lif£  Xmnma^-  x  s^ ti"  I'mn  i  h. 
ia¥e  some  idea  of  die  €xxisS3DaaaL  of  "se  W-ss  iuast  ^^mmg* 
£  Assembly,  sod  to  bear  jz  hbdc  .^  'Bsurxmns  aangf-  'Ztas 
ras  about  to  take  phce  ia  W^s  inm  jfitrs  Buf  ixcssBk. 

In  1 832,  Lord  Xtsnass^'s  MTijoet  -mis^  tnomvTSJ  i» 
mother  stage,  hardk  ks  crrsc  K-  ^3*;^  "SLesxs  i£  %  ^ast  -masst 
ban  that  of  Jamaica.  It  h  ibf  ixedna.  zr,  mi^emce  :3i»a 
alents  that  are  Terr  pgy^iZn^efr  «?r^  ifi&sxcaosn&j  *^in*rttK^ 
md  to  argue  that  democssmizh^  nice  v^ii;-  i£Ei!v  aiusL  ^  ift 
be  most  advantage  thi^  caa  cc  al  :iasu^:c&  irc  4a£;f  «b- 
leDectual  coxcombs,  wbos.?:  ia'jrf^A:;?  Txiij  »  2Xi!niacnsa*iri' 
vith  great  qualities  of  mii^L  Ti«^  Skce  k.  T2ei£  zrac  '^fia^caes 
>f  mind  are  often  found  aiccsGarpizioi  bf  i^  ienriaxs^  am^os 
if  self-esteem,  sometiiE>^  pr*j^&S9^  winitfi  w  %  VaC  sict  ds> 
(troyed.  From  the  po&kal  ar^i&a  cf  pirrf  fi:n£s:  ia  IreSaad, 
lie  Lord — now  Marquis  of  Xoncaz^bj — after  a  fvpcae  «< 
(ome  years,  in  1546,  passed  to  azLijO^r  iiKtji:  of  ustxi'a! — so 
iie  diplomatic  line,  and  perf  >r3jcd  the  i^n^rjA  CnOfA  ^A  an 
Embassador  in  Paris,  during  thic  rcTcidavcary  tertM^  of 
1848. 

The  eldest  son  of  the  >farqui«  of  N-jTmaobj,  George,  Earl 
3f  Mulgrave,  M.P.,  was  bom  in  1^19,  ^aA  m^rmi  io  lb4L 

THE  EARL  OF  WTSTMORELAXa 

Lord  Burghersh,  bom  io  17^4,  succeeded  his  father  as 
eleventh  Earl  of  Westmoreland  in  1^41.  In  1811,  be 
married  a  daughter  of  William  WeDesIey  P(de,  late  Earl  of 
Moraington,  and  for  several  years  subsequently  to  his  marriage 
resided  on  the  Contioent.  He  entered  the  army  m  1803, 
served  in  the  expedition  to  Hanover  in  1806  and  1807,  as 
isslstant  Adjutant-General  in  Sicily ;  on  board  Admiral 
Duckworth's  fleet,  iu  the  action  and  passage  of  the  Dardanelles; 
in  Egypt,  with  the  force  under  General  Wauchope ;  served  in 
Portugal  in  1808,  as  Adjutant-General,  under  Sir  Arthur  Wel- 
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lesley;  and  in  1809,  as  extra  Aide-de-camp  to  Lord  Welling- 
ton, at  the  battle  of  Talavera ;  was  appointed  to  a  Lieutenant- 
Colonelcy  in  1811;  in  1813  was  accredited  as  Militan' Com- 
missioner to  the  head-quarters  of  the  allied  armies  in  Germany^ 
under  Prince  Schwartzenberg ;  served  in  France  in  the  cam- 
paign of  1814  ;  was  appointed  Envoy  Extraordinary  and 
Minister  Plenipotentiary  at  Florence  in  August,  1814  ;  served 
with  the  Austrian  army  in  the  campaign  against  Naples  in 
1815  ;  was  made  a  Privy  Councillor  in  1822  ;  he  was  British 
Minister  at  the  court  of  Florence  in  1825  ;  became  a  Major- 
General  in  1825  ;  was  made  a  K.C.B.  in  1838,  and  Lieu- 
tenant-General  the  same  j^ear  ;  was  appointed  Envoy  Extra- 
ordinary and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  at  Berlin  in  1841; 
succeeded  to  the  peerage  in  1841  ;  made  G.C.B.  in  1S46; 
and  transferred  from  Berlin  to  Vienna  in  1848. 

This  nobleman,  though  not  remarkable  for  exaltc*d  intel- 
lectual powTrs,  or  high  attainments  of  a  literary  kind,  is  much 
esteemed  by  those  who  know  him,  for  his  upright  prindpki 
and  honourable  character,  his  kindness  of  heart  and  amiable 
disposition.  He  is  a  great  musical  amateur,  has  oompoMd 
several  pieces,  and  has  done  much  to  promote  musical  art  ia 
England. 

Lady  BIcssington,  in  her  diary  at  Genoa,  thus  makes  Dm> 
tion  of  the  arrival  in  that  city  of  Lord  and  Lady  Burghenh, 
and  of  their  popularity  there,  being  the  same  it  was  m  emj 
other  part  of  lUily  : — 

"  They  have  done  much  to  efface  the  impression  entertaiiMd 
by  Italians,  that  the  English  aristocracy  are  not  much  demtol 
to  the  fine  arts,  or  prone  to  encourage  them  ;  for  Lady  Rvf 
hersh  is  said  to  be  not  only  a  connoisseure  in  painting,  but  U 
have  arrived  at  no  mean  excellence  in  it  herself;  whikdi 
kind-hearted  and  excellent  Lord  Burghersh  is  a  proficknl  ii 
music,  and  has  composed  some  very  charming  things." 
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LORD   HOWDEN. 

bhn  Hobart  Caradoc,'  Lord  Howden,  K.C.B.,  entered  the 
y  in  18 1 5,  served  as  aide-de-camp  to  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
in  1817  and  1818  ;  was  attached  to  the  Embassy  in  Paris 
825  ;  charged  with  a  special  mission  to  Egypt  and  Greece 
827  ;  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Navarino  same  year; 
be  aege  of  Antwerp ;  was  sent  on  a  special  mission  to 
in  in  1836  ;  appointed  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister 
dpotentiaiy  to  Rio  Janeiro  in  1847  ;  and  was  transfi^rred 
iadnd  in  May,  1850.  In  Italy  he  was  well  acquainted 
I  Lady  Blessington. 

THE  EARL  OF  CHESTERFIELD. 

lie  celebrated  Philip  Dormer  Stanhope,  fourth  Eul  of 

ihope,  a  renowned  wit,  a  statesman,  and  man  of  letters, 

t  in  1695,  died  without  issue  in  1773. 

lie  present  Earl,  George  Augustus  Frederick,  was  bom  in 

fi,  succeeded  to  his  father,  Philip,  fifth  Earl  of  Chesterfield, 

815.     He  married,  in  1 830,  a  daughter  of  the  first  Lord 

rester. 

lis  Lordship  travelled  in  Italy  previously  to  his  marriage, 

was  intimately  acquainted  with  Lady  Blessington. 
]3iesterfield  House  was  one  of  the  places  of  fashionable 
rt  of  Count  D'Orsay,  during  his  sojourn  in  London,  which 

most  frequented  by  him.  The  old  renammSe  of  this 
ae  as  a  place  of  assemblage  of  distinguished  persona,  tiie 
tmost  fashionables  and  wits  of  the  day,  was  maintained  for 
le  years  by  the  present  Eku^l.  The  friends  of  Lord  Ches* 
ield  speak  warmly  of  his  amiable,  generous,  and  kindly 
xisition.  Of  his  friendship  for  Lady  Blessington,  and  hit 
erosity  in  the  mode  of  evincing  his  regard  and  admiration, 
ive  seen  some  very  remarkable  tokens.    Among  others^  at 
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the  sale  of  the  effects  in  Gore  House,  there  was  ^old  a  port- 
folio of  massive  chased  silver  covers,  with  gold  bands  and 
clasp,  which  was  stated  by  the  auctioneer  to  have  cost  upwanb 
of  £300. 

LORD  GLENELG. 

This  nobleman,  when  Mr.  Charles  Grant,  Chief  Secrrtiry 
for  Ireland,  as  well  as  after  his  elevation  to  the  peerage  in 
1 835,  and  while  he  filled  the  office  of  Colonial  Secretary,  wai 
intimately  acquainted  with  Lady  Blessington,  and  greatly  «- 
teemed  and  respected  by  her. 

He  is  the  son  of  the  late  Charles  Grant,  Esq.,  MP. ibr 
Invemesshire,  a  member  of  a  junior  branch  of  the  famflv  of 
the  Grants,  who  were  Sheriffs  of  Inverness  in  the  thirtecntk 
century. 

Lord  Glenelg  is  a  living  instance  of  the  facility  with  tflkk 
a  cry  can  be  got  up  in  England  against  a  particular  membcrof 
an  administration  beginning  to  be  unpopular,  by  powerfU  fli 
unscrupulous  parties,  whose  views  or  interests  may  be  impeded 
or  prejudiced  by  the  integrity  and  stmightforwairdness  of  b> 
views  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties:  and  of  the  meaniKVof 
his  colleagues,  who  may  be  led  by  selfish  consideratioiis  li 
allow  their  colleague  to  be  made  a  scape- goat  and  a 
of  atonement  for  their  short-comings,  and  the  sin  of  their 
popularity. 

During  the  whole  period  of  Lord  Glenelg's  tenure  of 
in  the  Colonial  Office,  I  had  ample  opportunities  of  knoni 
officially  and  practically,  in  the  West  Indies,  the  effiococyif 
his  conduct  in  his  office,  and  the  deep  intc  rest  he  took  id  lb 
abolition  of  slavery,  and  the  traffic  in  slaves ;  and  having  ota 
.  need  of  all  the  countenance  and  protection  I  could  gel  fraa 
tny  superiors  at  home,  for  the  discharge  of  very  ardnoiis  tfd 
invidious  duties,  I  had  always  reason  to  know  any  apped  d 
mine  to  Lord  Glenelg  could  never  be  made  in  vain.     It  St 
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gratification  to  me  to  have  an  opportunity  of  making  this 
avowal  of  my  sentiments  with  respect  to  a  very  honest,  ill-used, 
and  misrepresented  public  servant. 

THE  EARL  OF  CARLISLE. 

The  Honourable  George  William  Frederick  Howard,  son 
of  George,  sixth  Earl  of  Carlisle,  made  the  acquaintance  of 
Lady  Blessington  in  1824,  at  Naples,  and,  as  her  journals 
inform  us,  was  one  of  her  most  intimate  acquaintances,  and 
constant  companions  to  the  remarkable  places  and  monuments 
of  antiquity  in  the  vicinity  of  Naples. 

In  May,  1824,  Mr.  Howard  accompanied  her  Ladyship  to 
Festum,  and  dh  that  occasion  presented  Lady  Blessington 
.  with  a  poem  written  by  himself,  entitled  "  Paestum,"  which 
will  be  found  in  the  first  volume  of  this  work.  The  original 
document  is  endorsed  by  Lady  Blessington — "  A  Prize  Poem, 
given  by  Lord  Morpeth  to  me  at  Naples,  in  1824." 

He  graduated  at  Cliristchurch,  Oxford.     From  his  earliest 
years  he  was  addicted  to  literary  pursuits,  and  cultivated  a 
taste  for  poetry  with  some  success.     He  contributed  to  the 
Annuals  edited  by  Lady  Blessington  articles  in  prose  and  verse, 
till  political  cares  and  senatorial  duties  seemed  to  him  incom- 
patible with  flirtations  with  the  Muses ;  and  on  such  grounds 
he  declined  Lady  Blessington's  last  pressing  application  for  a 
contribution  to  her  album.     As  Lord  Morpeth,  he  was  wcU 
and  advantageously  known  in  Ireland,  in  the  office  of  Chief 
Secretary,  from   1835  to  ly41 — the  period  of  the  career  of 
his  Lordship  most  honourable  to  his  character,  and  creditable 
to  his  talents  and  integrity.    Subsequently  he  filled  the  office  of 
Chief  Commissioner  of  Woods  and  Forests.     In  the  early  part 
of  1855,  he  was  appointed  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  and, 
without  any  exception,  may  be  regarded  as  the  most  generally 
popular  Viceroy  Ireland  has  had — popular  in  the  best  sense 
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of  the  term — among  all  classes,  and  duly  appreciatixl  by  iH 
parties.  He  was  born  in  1802,  and  succeeded  his  father  io 
1848. 

All  the  blood  of  all  the  Howards  cannot  ennoble  fook  or 
sots.  But  high  intelligence,  literary  tastes,  and  cultivated 
talents — sound  political  principles,  just  views,  and  tolerant 
opinions,  are  none  the  worse  for  being  associated  with  high 
birth,  ancient  lineage,  and  a  name  "  time-honoured." 

Lord  Carlisle  has  been  found  fault  with  for  tlie  moderatioo 
of  his  political  ambition,  for  allowing  other  high  Whig  (Hmilits 
to  possess  themselves  of  the  Cabinet,  and  all  the  tirst  offion 
of  State,  and  to  rest  contented  with  subordinate  posts,  sndi 
as  those  of  Chancellor  for  the  Uuchy  of  Limcaster,  the  Woods 
and  Forc*sts,  &c.  The  subordinate  posts,  however,  afforded 
Lord  Carlisle  sufficient  leisure  to  apply  himsc-lf  to  Uterataiv, 
and  to  communicate  to  the  public  in  the  lecture-roum  lb 
knowledge  he  had  acquired  both  by  extensive  travel  and  doie 
study,  in  elegant,  epigrammatic,  terse^  and  impressive  ha- 
guage,  recommended  to  his  hearers  by  all  the  outward  evi- 
dences of  a  kindly  disposition,  and  a  generous,  noble  nature^ 
by  genial  looks,  a  modulous  voict*,  a  pleasing,  winning  ma- 
ner,  an  easy,  graceful  carriage,  and  appropriate  action. 

Orations  have  been  delivered  by  Lord  Carlisle  to  the  midde 
classes  of  his  countrymen,  which  would  go  far  to  oonfirmu 
opinion  {sonans  h<pr€si(B  historialis)  expressed  by  a  verythk 
writer,  the  author  of  that  singularly  interesting  work,  "Thr 
Stones  of  Venice  :" 

''  The  only  history  worth  reading  (says  Mr.  Raskin)  is  tibd 
written  at  the  time  of  which  it  treats,  the  histor}'  of  what «» 
done,  seen,  and  heard,  out  of  the  mouths  of  men  who  did  lad 
saw.  One  fresh  draught  of  sucli  histor}'  is  worth  more  thaaa 
tliousand  volumes  of  abstracts  and  n-asonings,  and  suppositiuts 
and  theories  ;  and  I  believe  that  as  wc  get  wiser,  we  ihill 
tak(*  little  trnnhle  al)out  the  history  of  nations  who  have  \A 
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no  distinct  records  of  themselves,  but  spend  our  time  only  in 
the  examination  of  the  faithful  documents  which,  in  any  period 
rf  the  world,  have  been  left  either  in  the  form  of  art  or  litera- 
ture, portraying  the  scenes,  or  recording  the  events,  which  in 
those  days  were  actually  passing  before  the  eyes  of  men." 

THE  PRINCE  MICHAEL  SOUTZO. 

The  Prince  Michael  Soutzo  was  formerly  Hospodar  of  Mol- 
davia; a  man  of  very  superior  abilities  and  most  polished 
manners,  whose  varied  life  and  vicissitudes  of  fortune  were 
fan  of  interest,  and  many  of  the  episodes  in  whose  career  were 
IS  romantic  as  remarkable.  In  1826  and  1827,  the  Prince 
and  his  family  were  residing  in  Pisa,  where  a  little  colony  of 
Greeks  was  established,  among  whom  were  some  of  the 
h^hest  families  of  the  Fanaar.  The  Prince  Carragia,  the 
Hospodar  of  Wallachia,  and  the  Greek  Archbishop  of  Mity- 
teoe,  resided  in  the  Palazzo  Lanfranchi,  in  which  Byron 
had  lived. 

In  May,  1827,  Lady  Blessington  gave  a  dinner  in  the 
Forest  of  Pisa  to  the  Prince  and  Princess  Soutzo,  the  Duchess 
de  Guiche,  the  Prince  and  Princess  Constantine  Carragia,  and 
several  Greek  notabilities  of  the  Fanaar  and  of  Wallachia — 
some  of  whom,  probably,  were  indebted  for  the  advantage  of 
baWng  heads  on  their  shoulders,  to  the  circumstance  of 
having  had  the  happiness  to  realize  the  blessings  of  exile  in 
a  foreign  land. 

Lady  Blessington  speaks  of  the  Greek  acquaintances  she 
made  at  Pisa  as  friends.  "  They  were  clever,  intelligent,  and 
amiable."  "  The  talents  of  the  Prince  Soutzo  were  too  re- 
markable not  to  place  him  in  a  distinguished  position,  when- 
ever his  countr\'  was  sufficiently  tranquil  to  permit  a  govern- 
ment to  be  established  :  in  which  doubtless  he  would  be 
called  to  till  an  important  situation.     She  had  never  known  a 
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more  interesting  family  than  his,  nor  one  in  which  talent  and 
worth  were  so  united." 


GEORGE  BYNG,  ESQ. 

The  late  venerable  member  for  Middlesex  is  better  known 
to  London  celebrities  by  an  absurd  nickname,  than  as  Georp 
Byng,  Esq.,  of  Wrotham    Park,    Middlesex.      Mr.  Byng; 
brother  to  Lord  Strafford,  was  bom  in  London,  in  1 764,  the 
eldest  son  of  the  Right  Honourable  Robert  Byng,  by  Aunt*, 
daughter  of  the  Right  Honourable  William  Conolly,  of  Castle- 
town, in  Ireland,  grand- daughter  of  Thomas,  Earl  of  Stnf- 
ford,  and  sister  to  the  Countess  of  Buckinghamshire,    la 
1788,  he  became  a  candidate  for  the  representation  of  Maid- 
stone, but  was  defeated.    In  1 790,  he  was  returned  for  Middle- 
sex, on  the  Liberal  interest,  on  theretirement  of  John  Wilkes. 
From  that  time  till  he  expired,  he  never  ceased  to  repiwcnt 
the  great  metropolitan  county.     Mr.  Byng  could  lioast  whil 
few  membere  of  parliament  were  ever  able  to  boast :    for  i 
period  of  fiflv-six  years  he  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  his  con- 
stituents, and  was  returned  by  their  suffrages  to  sixteen  parlii- 
ments.  Middlesex  contains  three-parts  of  the  city  of  Lnndoo- 
Its  two  representatives,  therefore,  are  regarded  as  the  moft 
influential  members  in  the  House,  as  representing  especiiDjf 
the  commercial  interests  of  England.     All  Mr.  Byng's  sym- 
pathies were  with  theWhigs,  yet  he  was  respected  and  esteemed 
for  his  integrity  and  consistency  by  his  political  oppoiinit&. 
"  He  was  a  thorough-bred,  true-hearted  gentleman,  a  stauodi 
partizan,  and,  on  the  whole,  diligent  in  the  discharge  of  hii 
public  duties,  yet  neither  learned,  eloquent,  nor  profound."* 

On  the  last  day  of  the  year  1846,  Mr.  Byng,  finding  old 
age  and  infirmities  beginning  to  interfere  with  his  parliaiiKii* 
tary  duties,  then  in  his  eighty -third  year,  addressed  the  elector 

*  Gent.  Mag.  1847.  p.  309. 
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of  Middlesex,  and  in  his  address  observed :  **  I  am,  I  believe, 
the  oldest  member  of  either  house  of  the  kgislatare,  and  I 
entertain  the  deepest  feeling  of  gratitude  and  thankfulness  to 
Divine  Providence,  that  my  life  has  been  spared  to  witness  the 
accomplishment  of  all  the  great  measures  of  public  policy 
which  I  was  early  taught  by  my  most  dear  and  valued  friend, 
Mr.  Fox,  to  be  essential  to  the  security  and  perfect  develop- 
ment of  the  English  constitution."  This  was  a  fitting  dose  of 
a  long  career  of  a  consistent  Whig  politician.  Mr.  Byng,  ten 
days  after  he  published  this  farewell  address  to  his  constituents, 
had  departed  this  life.  He  died  on  the  10th  of  January,  1847- 
Mr.  Byng  married,  in  early  life,  Harriet,  eighth  daughter  of 
Sir  William  Montgomery,  Bart.,  of  Maybec  Hill,  county  Pee- 
bles, whose  sister  had  married  the  first  Viscount  Mountjoy, 
father  of  the  late  Earl  of  Blessington. 

THE  RIGHT  HON.  R.  CUTLAR  FERGUSON. 

This  gentleman,  descended  from  an  old  and  honourable 
Scotch  family,  in  the  early  part  of  his  career  was  an  ardent 
admirer  of  Mirabeau,  one  of  **  the  friends  of  the  people,"  a 
sympathizer  with  the  Scotch  Reformers,  and  with  those  of 
Ireland  who  were  rather  in  advance  of  Reform.  So  early  as 
1792,  he  published  a  pamphlet,  entitled,  "The  Proposed  Re- 
form in  the  Representation  of  the  Counties  of  Scotland  con- 
sidered." In  179S,  being  intimately  acquainted  with  Arthur 
O'Connor  and  his  associates,  then  proceeding  on  a  treasonable 
mission  to  France,  he  attended  the  trial  of  O'Connor  at 
Maidstone ;  and  at  the  termination  of  it,  an  attempt  being 
made  to  eflPect  the  escape  of  O'Connor,  the  Earl  of  Thanet 
and  Mr.  Ferguson  were  charged  with  joining  in  the  attempted 
rescue,  for  which  they  were  tried,  convicted,  and  sentenced  to 
twelve  months'  imprisonment.  Lord  Thanet  was  imprisoned 
in   the  Tower,  Mr.    Ferguson   in  the   King's  Bench  prison. 
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In  1799,  Mr.  Ferguson  published  an  account  of  the  pro- 
ceedings against  him  and  Lord  Thanet.  In  1797»hehad 
been  called  to  the  bar,  but  his  refornning  principles  excluded 
him  from  all  patronage,  and  any  chance  of  practice  at  his 
profession  at  home.  He  went  to  India,  and  followed  his  pro- 
fession there  with  honour  and  emolument,  and  returned  after 
twenty  years'  absence,  with  an  improvement  in  his  position, 
but  no  change  in  his  liberal  principles.  He  was  returned  for 
his  native  county  to  parliament  in  1826.  In  parliament  and 
out  of  it,  he  was  an  able,  eloquent,  and  energetic  champioD 
of  the  cause  of  Poland  and  its  unfortunate  people.  In  1834, 
he  was  appointed  Judge- Advocate-General,  and  also  a  IVifT 
Councillor.  He  died  at  Paris,  in  his  seventieth  year,  in 
November,  1839. 

SIR  THOMAS  NOON  TALFOURD. 

The  father  of  Sir  Thomas  was  a  brewer,  at  Reading,  in 
Berkshire.  Thomas  was  bom  in  January,  1795.  He  gained 
a  scholarship  at  the  grammar  school  at  Reading,  under  Dr. 
Valpy.  Wl)ilc  a  boy,  he  shewed  a  taste  for  versifying,  and  i 
turn  for  literature  and  politics.  At  eighteen,  he  came  to 
London,  to  study  law  under  Chitty,  the  pleader.  He  pub- 
lished in  periodicals  of  that  period,  some  papers  in  &vour  d 
religious  toleration.  In  1815,  he  wrote  critiques  on  potln 
and  literature,  which  led  to  his  first  acquaintance  with  literuy 
men  in  London.  In  1821,  he  was  called  to  the  bar,  and  tk 
follj)win;T  year  married  a  Miss  Rutt,  eldest  daughter  of  J.  1. 
Ilutt,  Esq.,  of  Clapton.  He  found  time,  while  pursuing  to 
profrssional  avocations,  to  produce  the  successful  tragedy  of 
**  Ion  "in  1S3(),  and  subsequently, two  plays,  "The  Athmiu 
C:i|)tiv(',"  and  "  Glencoe,"  which  were  of  inferior  merit  to  the 
former  drama.  His  ''  Vacation  Rambles  "  did  not  contribute 
niucli   to  liis  literary  fame.     Ho  acquired  emineaoe  in  even 
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isition  in  which  he  was  placed  as  a  leading  member  of  tlie 
r — ^a  member  of  parliament — a  seijeant-at-law,  and  finally, 

1849,  as  one  of  the  Judges  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas, 
lie  career  of  this  eminent  and  good  man,  from  his  onset  in 
e  to  the  recent  close  of  it  on  the  bench,  was  in  keeping — 
lifbnnly  entitled  to  the  admiration  of  all  thinking  and  good 
en.    Talfourd  seeking  eminence  in  his  profession,  distinction 

literature,  renown  in  his  judicial  capacity,  was  always  true  to 
e  interests  of  humanity  and  of  literature.  He  had  strong 
mpathies  with  his  fellow-men — ^with  poverty  and  suffering. 
•  had  a  sound  taste  in  matters  appertaining  to  art  and 
Iters,  and  kindly  feelings  towards  those  who  cultivated  those 
irsuits.  It  has  been  truly  said,  that  '*  the  noble  sentiments 
tered  by  Justice  Talfourd  in  his  last  moments,  gave  a  charm 

his  sudden  death,  and  shed  a  hallowed  beauty  about  the 
linfully  closing  scene  of  this  great  man.  They  forcibly 
ustrated  the  loving  soul,  the  kind  heart,  and  the  amiable 
laracter  of  this  deeply-lamented  judge."  After  speaking 
'  the  peculiar  aspect  of  crime  in  that  part  of  the  country 
bere  he  delivered  his  last  charge,  he  went  on  to  say  : 

"  I  cannot  help  myself  thinking,  it  may  be  in  no  small  degree 
tributable  to  that  separation  between  class  and  class,  which  is 
e  great  curse  of  British  society,  and  for  which  we  are  all, 
3re  or  less,  in  our  respective  spheres,  in  some  degree  respon- 
)le,  and  which  is  more  complete  in  these  districts  than  in 
ricultural  districts,  where  the  resident  gentry  are  enabled  to 
ed  around  them  the  blessings  resulting  from  the  exercise  of 
nevolence,  and  the  influence  and  example  of  active  kindness, 
am  afraid  we  all  of  us  keep  too  much  aloof  from  those  beneath 
,  and  whom  we  thus  encourage  to  look  upon  us  with  sus- 
cion  and  dislike.  Even  to  our  servants  we  think,  perhaps, 
3  fulfil  our  duty  when  we  perform  our  contract  with  them  ; 
len  we  pay  them  their  wages,  and  treat  them  with  the  civility 
nsistent  with  our  habits  and  feelings ;  when  we  curb  our  tem- 
r,  and  use  no  violent  expressions  towards  them.     But  how 
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painful  is  the  thought,  that  there  are  men  and  women  growing 
up  around  us,  ministering  to  our  comforts  and  necessities,  con- 
tinually inmates  of  our  dwellings,  with  whose  affections  and 
nature  we  are  as  much  unacquainted  as  if  they  were  the  inha- 
bitants of  some  other  sphere.  This  feeling,  arising  from  that 
kind  of  reserve  peculiar  to  the  English  character^  does,  I  think, 
greatly  tend  to  prevent  that  mingling  of  class  with  clasi,  that 
reciprocation  of  kind  words  and  gentle  affections,  gracious  id* 
monitions,  and  kind  inquiries,  which  often  more  than  any  book* 
education,  tend  to  the  culture  of  the  affections  of  the  heart, 
refinement  and  elevation  of  the  character  of  those  to  whom 
they  are  addressed.  And  if  I  were  to  be  asked  what  is  the 
great  want  of  English  society, — to  mingle  class  with  class,  I 
would  say  in  one  word,  the  want  of  sympathy."* 

From  Serjeant  Talfourd  to  Lady  Blessington. 

"  Reading,  October  16,  1886. 
"  My  Dear  Lady  Blessington, 

''  On  my  return  from  Scotland,  on  Saturday,  I  found  your 
charming  work,  some  foretaste  of  the  delicate  beauties  of  which 
I  had  enjoyed  in  the  extracts  of  the  Examiner,  and  for  the  full 
enjoyment  of  which  I  have  now  heartily  to  thank  you. 

^*  The  airy  graces  of  its  style,  and  the  loveliness  of  its  xUui- 
trations,  came  upon  me  very  opportunely  between  the  perib 
and  distresses  of  a  most  tumultuous  passage,  and  the  stormy 
duties  which  compelled  me  to  leave  home  to-day  for  this  place, 
where  I  have  to  undergo  many  dinners,  &c.  for  the  next  tea 
days.  From  those  whom  it  was  delightful  to  visit,  when  they 
were  no  more  than  friends,  and  whom  now  I  shrink  from  as  if 
they  were  creditors,  I  turn  to  your  book  for  recreation. 

"  I  remain,  dear  Lady  Blessington, 
"  Ever  faithfully  yours, 
"  T.  N.  Talfoiid* 

GENERAL  THE  HON.  EDMUND  PHIPPS. 

Edmund,  the  fourth  son  of  Constantine,  first   Lord  Mul- 
•  Notes  and  Qavriri*,  April  29.  1851. 
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grave,  was  born  in  1760.  He  entered  the  army  in  1780. 
He  served  in  Jamaica,  Gibraltar,  in  the  Low  Countries,  and 
in  England  and  Ireland  ;  obtained  various  honours  and  prefer- 
ments, and  attained  the  full  rank  of  General  in  1819.  He 
entered  parliament  in  1794,  for  the  borough  of  Scarborough. 
He  was  re-elected  at  each  subsequent  election  till  that  of  1832, 
when  he  retired. 

General  Phipps  was  the  uncle  of  the  present  Marquess  of 
Normanby.  He  possessed  refined  literary  tastes,  and  an  ex- 
cellent judgment  in  literary  matters,  and  extensive  information; 
mingled  for  upwards  of  half  a  century  with  the  most  eminent 
and  talented  men  of  his  time,  and  was  greatly  loved  by  all 
who  knew  him.  He  died  in  Venice,  the  14th  September, 
1837,  after  a  few  days'  illness,  without  issue. 

WILLIAM  GODWIN,  ESQ. 

The  author  of  "  Caleb  Williams  "  was  bom  at  Wii|})each, 
in  1756.  He  was  the  son  of  a  Calvinist  minister,  and  was 
educated  for  the  ministr}-  at  the  Dissenters'  College  at  Iloxton, 
under  Rees  and  Kippis. 

In  1778,  he  was  appointed  to  a  congregation  at  Stowmarket, 
in  Suffolk.  About  1782,  he  abandoned  the  church,  and  de- 
voted himself  to  literature.  His  first  published  work,  entitled 
"Sketches  of  History,"  appeared  in  1784.  Soon  after  the 
outbreak  of  the  French  Revolution,  he  was  engaged  as  a  writer 
in  "  The  New  Annual  Register."  A  work  of  his  attracted 
very  extensive  notice,  entitled  "  Political  Justice,"  in  1793. 
This  performance,  on  account  of  the  novelty  and  boldness  of 
its  doctrines,  brought  down  a  tempest  of  wrath  and  reprehen- 
sion on  his  head  ;  this  work  was  followed  by  "  Caleb  Williams,** 
which  fully  established  his  reputation.  In  1797,  his  work 
**  The  Inquirer  "  appeared  ;  a  little  later,  **  St.  Leon  ;"  in  1 801 
a  tragedy,  produced  at  Drury  Lane,  called  "  Antonio :"  and  in 
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1 804,  "  The  Life  of  Chaucer,"  and  "  Flet^twood."  Till  1S17. 
he  was  almost  lost  sight  of  by  the  public,  when  he  published 
his  novel,  "  Mandeville."  In  the  interim,  he  was  engaged  io 
London  on  a  small  scale  in  the  bookselling  trade,  but  was  un- 
successful in  it.  For  many  years  subsequently,  he  gave  himself 
up  wholly  to  literature;  at  various  intervals  appeared,  "^ An 
Essay  on  Sepulchral  Monuments,"  "  A  Reply  to  Malthus  on 
Population,"  "  The  History  of  the  Commonwealth,"  "  Cloudes- 
ley,''  "  The  Lives  of  the  Necromancers,"  &c.  Mr.  Godwin  was 
thrice  married.  His  first  wife,  whom  he  married  in  1797, 
was  the  celebrated  Mary  Wolstonecraft,  by  whom  he  bad  one 
daughter,  the  late  Mrs.  Shelley.  In  ISOl,  he  married  i 
widow  lady,  who  survived  him. 

While  struggling  for  his  support  in  London,  in  a  sinaS 
bookselling  business,  he  published  several  little  books  for 
the  instruction  and  amusement  of  children,  under  the  name  of 
Edward  Baldwin.  He  was  continually  engaged  in  literature, 
likewi^  as  a  contributor  to  various  publications,  and  a  com- 
piler of  several  biographies. 

His  private  worth,  lofty  sentiment,  and  originality  of  mind, 
his  courteous  manners  and  pleasing  address,  gained  him  the 
friendship  of  some  of  the  great  men  of  his  age — Fox,  Sheridan, 
Mackintosh,  Grattan,  and  Curran. 

For  his  very  ably-written  and  successful  novel,  "  Caleb 
Williams,"  he  received  only  £S4,  while  for  the  most  hastSr- 
written,  and  perhaps  the  most  trashy  of  all  his  works,  "  An 
Inquiry  into  Political  Justice,"  he  was  paid  £700;  and  for 
a  novel  of  far  inferior  merit  to  that  of  "^  Caleb  WiHiam^** 
*'  St.  Leon,"  he  got  400  guineas. 

His  last  years  were  made  comfortable  by  an  appointnaeiit  of 
Yeoman  Usher  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  during  Elari  Grqr*» 
tenure  of  ofHco  :  which  office  he  retained  till  his  death,  whkh 
took  place  in  Palace  Yard,  April  7th,  1S36,  in  his  Slstyeir. 
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Godwin  was  one  of  the  earliest  of  the  literary  friends  of 
Lady  Blessington  in  London. 

JAMES  PERRY,  ESQ. 

Mr.  Perry,  bom  in  1750,  was  a  native  of  Aberdeen,  at 
which  University  he  was  educated,  and  then  removed  to  Lon- 
don, where  he  applied  himself  to  the  law,  and  was  called  to 
the  bar  ;  but  devoting  himself  to  politics,  and  becoming  pro- 
prietor of  the  "  Morning  Chronicle,"  he  relinquished  the  legal 
profession.  He  settled  in  London  in  1777.  He  wrote  for  the 
"  General  Advertiser,"  and  "  London  Evening  Post,"  for  some 
years ;  subsequently  established  the  "  European  Magazine," 
and  soon  afterwards  became  Editor  of  "  The  Gazette."  Having 
purchased  the  "  Morning  Chronicle,"  he  raised  that  paper  to 
the  first  eminence  amongst  the  public  journals. 

In  1810,  an  ex-ofRcio  prosecution,  for  an  alleged  libel  on 
the  House  of  Lords,  was  instituted  against  him  in  the  King's 
Bench ;  and  the  result  of  this  prosecution  was,  the  imprison- 
ment for  three  months  of  Mr.  Perry  in  Newgate. 

Shortly  before  Lord  Blessington's  second  marriage,  Mr. 
Perry,  then  a  stranger  to  his  Lordship,  did  an  act  worthy  of 
in  honourable  man  :  he  refused  to  allow  his  paper  to  be  made 
the  vehicle  of  a  foul  calumny,  intended  to  give  annoyance  to 
the  feelings  of  his  Lordship,  and  injury  to  the  character  of 
mother  person,  respecting  the  death  of  a  gentleman  who  had 
recently  met  his  death  in  the  Fleet  Prison,  by  falling  through 
I  window  in  a  state  of  inebriety — Captain  Farmer. 

Mr.  Perry  died  the  4th  December,  1821,  in  his  66th  year. 

The  original  publisher  and  proprietor  of  the  **  Morning 
Chronicle  "  was  Mr.  William  Woodfall. 

In  the  latter  years  of  Mr.  Perry's  life,  he  drew  a  very  large 
income  from  the  paper,  (larger  than  the  future  prosperity  of 
the  paper  justified,  upwards  of  £  10,000  a-year). 

On    the    death    of  Mr.   Perry,  in    1821,  the  "Morning 
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Chronicle  "  was  purchased  by  William  Clement,  Esq.,  editor 
and  proprietor  of  the  "  Observer,'*  for  £40,000,  pa)'abk  by 
instalments  of  £  1 0,000  each.  In  1 834,  struggling  with gmt 
difficulties,  Mr.  Clement  sold  the  "  Chronicle  "  to  Mr.  John 
Easthope,  for  about  a  quarter  of  the  sum  he  bad  paid  fur  it 
Mr.  Clement  died  in  1852. 

JOHN  ALLEN,  ESQ., 

One  of  the  visitors  at  Seamore  Place,  was  the  intimatr 
friend  of  Lord  Holland,  the  inmate  for  many  years  of  hii 
house,  "  one  of  the  most  acute  and  learned  of  our  coostita* 
tional  antiquaries,"*  died  the  3rd  of  April,  1843,  in  lus  73rd 
year,  in  South  Street. 

Mr.  Allen  was  born  in  1770,  at  Redford,  a  few  miles  wot 
of  Edinburgh.  He  graduated  at  the  University  ofEdinbuigh, 
as  M.D.,  in  1791,  and  in  1 792  was  associated  with  the  Sootdi 
reformers,  Muir  and  Palmer,  in  their  political  efforts  ibr  re- 
form. Since  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  he  wii 
almost  a  constant  inmate  of  Holland  House,  and  afka*  die 
death  of  Lord  Holland,  continued  to  reside  there  for  some 
years.  Mr.  Allen  contributed  largely  to  the  "Edinbor^ 
Review."  He  was  profoundly  versed  in  history,  and  ringn- 
larly  clever  in  unravelling  difBculties,  and  applying  his  knov* 
ledge  of  past  times  to  present  circumstances,  and  paioug 
subjects  of  public  or  literarj'  interest. 

For  upwards  of  forty  years,  Mr.  Allen  mingled  with  iIm 
scientific  and  literary  society  of  Holland  House ;  in  the  fibrvy 
of  Holland  House,  and  in  its  salons,  with  the  best  book8»  "ii 
which  every  talent  and  accomplishment,  every  art  and  socDfli 
had  its  place,"f  and  the  most  distinguished  people.  Mr. 
Allen  passed  as  long  a  period  in  literary  and  social  ease  aal 

*  Sir  Jame^  Muckinto^h. 

t  Mdcaulay,  of  Holland  House. — ^£d.  Rev. 
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enjoyment,  as  Moses  passed  in  the  wilderness,  wandering  in 
(Usnaal  and  dreary  places.  Mr.  Allen  was  one  of  the  members 
4i  the  commission  of  public  records,  and  a  master  of  Dulwich 
Coll^ie. 

SIR  DAVID  WILKIE,  R.A. 

Lady  Blessington  made  the  acquaintance  of  Wilkie  in  Italy. 
In  her  journal  at  Pisa,  in  March,  1827,  she  mentions  the 
celebrated  painter  spending  a  few  days  with  her.  Elsewhere 
she  frequently  alludes  to  his  remarkable  simplicity,  and  ami- 
ability of  disposition. 

When  deeply  engaged  in  his  professional  pursuits,  his 
whole  mind  was  absorbed  in  them.  He  was  so  abstracted 
when  thus  engaged,  that  passing  occurrences,  or  the  entrance 
id  visitors,  and  presence  of  persons  in  his  studio,  often  seemed 
imperceived  by  him.  His  friends  recounted  many  amusing 
traits  of  his  absence  of  mind,  and  characteristic  simplicity, 
and  no  doubt  embellished  many  of  them. 

He  is  represented  as  lamenting  in  his  studio,  an  act  of 
savagery  committed  in  his  absence- — **  his  model  had  been 
eaten  in  it."  The  model  thus  made  away  with,  turned  out  to 
be  a  biscuit  which  he  had  been  "  painting  from  natiue." 

Wilkie  had  extreme  difficulty  in  comprehending  the 
point  of  a  good  Joke — ^and  a  strange  propensity  to  make  puns, 
which,  however  well  begun,  always  ended  abortively. 

Lady  Blessington  used  to  tell  of  his  being  found  once  at 
a  friend's  house  in  a  deep  reverie — ^contemplating  some  re- 
pairs that  were  being  made  on  the  roof  of  the  house,  and 
while  striving  hard  to  effect  a  pun  on  the  word  roof,  repeating 
aloud,  "  Rufus !  Rufus !  yes,  there  was  a  monarch  of  that^ 
name :  dilapidated  houses  might  weU  cry  out  .  .  ."  then 
looking  up  at  the  roof,  exclaiming,  "  yes,  truly,  something 
might  be  made  of  it ;"  and  then  abandoning  the  attempt,  . 
failing  to  do  anything  successful  with  his  embryo  pun. 

VOL.    III.  c    c 
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Wilkie  commenced  his  career  in  London  in  1 803,  with  his 
Village  Politicians.  He  was  one  of  those  fortunate  children 
of  genius,  who  commence  their  career  with  complete  success 
— who  go  to  bed  on  a  particular  night  unknown  and  unap- 
preciated, awaken  the  next  day,  rise  with  the  sun  shining  on 
their  fortunes,  and  find  themselves  famous  all  at  once.* 

From  1825  to  182S,  ill  health  of  mind  and  body  com- 
pelled Wilkie  to  cease  his  more  arduous  labours,  and  to  make 
a  continental  tour  in  Spain  and  Italy.  In  the  latter  country 
his  head-quarters  were  chiefly  at  Rome. 

In  1841,  he  was  again  obliged  to  abandon  his  occupatioD, 
and  to  travel  for  his  health.  He  proceeded  to  the  East,  and 
returned  to  his  own  land  no  more. 

The  works  of  Wilkie,  like  those  of  Hogarth,  possess  one 
great  claim  to  admiration,  which  caprice  or  fJEtshion,  and  the 
revolutions  in  art,  and  style,  and  taste,  can  ne^^er  serkwsli 
affect.  They  are  true  to  nature,  and  they  are  indicative  of 
generous  feelings  and  general  sympathies  with  humanity  at 
large. 

Wilkie  was  bom  at  Culls,  near  Cupar,  in  Fifeshire,  in 
1785.  He  died  in  the  roads  of  Gibraltar,  the  ist  of  Jum^ 
1841,  on  board  the  Oriental,  on  his  return  from  Egypti  ii 
his  fifty-sixth  year. 


*  The  following  was  the  succession  of  Wilkie's  principal 
from  1 805  to  1 825  :— '*  The  VUlage  Politicians/*  in  1805  ;  -  The  Bliai 
Fiddler,"  1807;  ''The  Card  Player,"  1808;  "The  Cat  Fiiijjef," 
1809;  "The  Rent  Day,"  1809;  "Boys  Digging  for  lUu,"  IM; 
"  A  Game-keeper,"  same  year;  "  Blind  Man's  Buff  1812;  •'Tk 
Village  Festival,"  1813  ;  "The  I/ctter  of  Introduction,**  1814;  "Dii- 
training  for  Rent,"  1815  ;  "  The  Rabbit  on  the  Wall,"  1816;  **  At 
Breakfa8t;'  1817;  "The  Errand  Boy/'  1818;  "  The  AbbotsIM  Ho- 
mily," 1819 ;  "  The  Penny  Wedding,"  1820  ;  "  The  ReadiDg  of  Ibi 
Will,"  1821;  "  The  News-mongers,"  1822;  «« The  Chelsea  PcMka- 
era,"  1823;  "  The  Parish  Beadle."  1824  ;  "  The  Sniugglets,"  IW»; 
&c.  &c.  &c. 
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DANIEL  MACLISE.  RJL 


The  city  of  Cork  has  given  aoaie  ray  fminmt  mm  to 
vi  and  literature.  DanidMadise  mttbominCork,  in  ISll. 
Erom  his  earliest  years,  he  manifestrd  m  greal  taste  for  art, 
and  considerable  talents  for  drawing.  The  desk  of  m  bankings 
house  was  relinquished  by  him  for  the  easd,  before  he  was 
flisteen.  He  commenced  his  career  as  a  ptpfcssional  artist, 
by  pointing  portraits,  and  drawing  landscapes  and  sketches  of 
dw  peasantry  in  his  rambles  m  search  of  the  picturesque  akmg 
the  banks  of  the  Blackwater,  and,  at  a  later  period,  of  the 
Avon  and  Avoca,  and  the  grotesque  in  all  congregations  of 
the  people,  at  fares,  wakes»  weddings,  and  pattons. 

Young  Madise  studied,  not  only  in  his  profiBssion,  in  gal- 
leries and  studios,  but  for  it  in  anatomical  schools,  and 
even  in  dissecting  rooms ;  and  likewise  in  libraries,  he  made 
himself  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  history  of  art  and 
artists. 

The  first  drawing  of  his  that  was  exhibited  in  tiie  Royal 
Academy,  Somerset  House,  was  in  1828.  He  was  sucoessfiil 
from  the  start  in  London  in  that  year.  He  obtained 
two  prizes  before  he  was  twelve  months  in  London ;  one 
for  a  drawing  after  the  antique;  another  for  a  copy  of 
I  Guido.* 

After  having  studied  in  the  Paris  galleries  for  some  time, 
he  commenced  his  career  in  London  in  oil  painting,  on  a 
large  scale,  and  obtained  the  gold  medal  of  the  Academy  in 

*  Cork  can  boast  of  having  given  birth  to  many  very  distingaished 
Vtiflts.  Rogers,  "  the  father  of  landscape  painting  in  Ireland  ;*'  his 
pupil  Butts,  who  commenced  his  career  as  a  scene  painter,  at  Grow 
Street  Theatre;  Nathaniel  Qrogan,  a  self-taught  artist,  a  man  of 
considerable  talents  ;  John  Corbet,  an  eminent  portrait  painter ;  Barry, 
the  celebrated  painter ;  Hogan,  one  of  the  first  of  living  British 
sculptors  ;  and  lastly,  Maclise,  the  subject  of  this  brief  notice. 

c  c  2 
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1831,  for  his  "  Choice  of  Hercules."  From  that  period  hi* 
status  in  English  art  was  determined — his  succeeding  worb 
were  so  many  successive  triumphs.  His  principal  produc- 
tions appeared  in  the  following  order : — 

1832,  "AUhallows'  Eve;"  1833,  "Love  Adventure  of 
Francis;"  1834,  "  The  Installation  of  Captain  Rock,"  and 
"  Illustrations  of  Bulwer's  Pilgrims  of  the  Rhine;"  1835, 
"  The  Ladies  and  the  Peacock :"  between  that  period  and 
1840>  when  he  was  elected  a  Royal  Academician,  he  punted 
some  of  his  best  works,  among  which  were  the  "  Interview 
between  Charles  I.  and  Cromwell ;"  "  Macbeth  and  the 
Witches  :"  since  1840,  his  numerous  works  have  established 
his  early  fame.  Few  modem  artists  have  produced  so  many 
works,  so  few  of  which  have  been  unsuccessfiiL 

The  artist  who  painted  "  Malvolio  smiling  on  Olivia;'* 
"  The  Banquet  Scene  in  Macbeth ;"  "  Scene  from  Undine ;" 
and  "  Macready  as  Werner/'  has  condescended  to  lend  his 
talents  to  the  illustration  of  Magazines  and  Annuals,  and 
even,  in  his  early  days,  to  contribute  his  poetical  talents  to 
some  of  them. 

Lady  Blcssington  was  frequently  indebted  to  him  for 
sketches  for  her  "  Keepsake"  and  "  Book  of  Beauty,"  whid» 
illustrations  contributed  not  a  little  to  their  success. 

Maclise  was  a  constant  visitor  and  a  favoured  guest  ai 
Gore  House.  D'Orsay  had  a  great  regard  for  him,  and  «tf 
an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  his  works. 

SIR  EDWL\  LANDSEER,  K.B.,  RjL 

Tlie  father  of  the  renowned  and  unrivalled  painter  of  aniinak 
was  an  engraver  of  celebrity.  Edwin  Landseer  was  born  is 
1 803.  His  great  merits  not  merely  as  a  painter  of  deer.and  dogs, 
and  horses,  but  as  a  great  artist,  most  skilful  in  his  ddincitioo 
of  human  figure,  and  of  original  genius  in  the  representatioa  d 
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vast  subjects,  in  small  isolated  series  of  individualized  parts  of 
them,  conceived  and  wrought  with  such  powers  of  compre- 
hension and  concentration,  that  in  a  single  episode  of  "  Peace," 
and  "  War,"  all  the  blessings  of  the  former,  and  all  the  horrors 
of  the  latter,  are  conveyed  to  the  mind  of  the  person  who 
looks  on  srf5all  pictures  of  Maclise,  on  those  master-pieces  of 
his,  "  Peace,"  and  "  War."  Landseer,  true  to  the  dignified 
character  of  high  art,  has  not  lent  its  aid  to  the  glorifications 
of  war,  in  the  great  picture  of  his  which  bears  that  name. 
He  represents  war  in  one  of  its  results — a  desolated  rural 
scene,  distant  gleams  of  conflagration,  a  lurid  sky,  a  wasted 
garden,  a  ruined  peasant  hut ;  and  all  that  we  have  of  the  im- 
mediate horrors  of  battle — is  a  dead  horse,  and  the  rider  slain, 
with  the  foot  stretched  across  the  saddle. 

This  eminent  artist  was  elected  a  Royal  Academician  in 
1831,  and  was  created  a  K.B.  in  1850. 

It  has  been  my  good  fortune  on  several  occasions  to  have 
met  this  distinguished  man  at  Lady  Blessington's. 

Few  of  the  fi-equenters  of  Gore  House  were  more  sincerely 
esteemed  and  more  kindly  received,  on  all  occasions,  than  Sir 
E.  Landseer.  Independently  of  his  great  eminence  in  his 
profession,  the  wonderful  fidelity  of  his  representations,  so  true 
to  nature,  so  full  of  originality,  poetry,  and  quaintness  of  con- 
ception, so  perfect  in  touch  and  execution  ;  his  social  qualities, 
his  facility  for  diffusing  pleasure,  ar\d  being  pleased  by  those 
around  him ;  his  anecdotal  talent,  his  refined  tastes  and  man- 
ners, secured  him  a  hearty  welcome  in  every  circle,  and  the 
most  distinguished  society.  There  is  in  Landseer's  compo- 
sitions an  exquisite  delicacy  of  organization,  an  acute  sense  of 
perception  of  all  that  is  harmonious  in  nature  or  art,  a  nervous 
susa'ptibility  of  all  impressions,  pleasing  or  poetical,  such  as 
it  would  be  difficult  to  find  in  other  artists.  His  chefs-d'oeuvre 
are — "  The  Highland  Drovers,"  "  Laying  down  the  Law," 
"  Bolton  Abbt7,'*  "Lady  and  Spanieis,"  "The  Sanctuary," 
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"The   Challenge,"   "High    Life  and   Low  Life,"  "Jade  in 
Office,"  *'  Shepherd's  Grave,  and  Chief  Mourner." 

BENJAMIN  ROBERT  HAYDON,  ESQ. 

The  recently  published  life  of  this  great  artist,  from  his 
Autobiography  and  Journal  (edited  by  Tom  Taylor  and  Son, 
1S53),  exhibits  the  struggles  of  a  man  of  high  purposes  and 
bold,  independent  mind,  who  braved  all  sorts  of  enmities  and 
opposition,  for  one  glorious  object — the  elevation  of  the  art 
of  his  country.  He  waged  this  war,  that  began  in  manhood, 
and  ended  with  his  life,  without  wealth,  title,  powerful  patron- 
age, or  protection. 

The  style  of  painting,  with  all  its  grandeur  and  with  least 
of  its  defects,  is  best  exhibited  in  his  ''  Solomon,"  "  Jerusa- 
lem," "  Dcntatus,"  "  Macbeth,"  "  Napoleon,"  "  Lazarus," 
"  The  Mock  Election,"  **  Eucles,"  "Aristides,"  and  "  Curtius." 
llaydon's  style  of  writing — perspicuous,  vigorous,  and  pithy— 
is  shewn  to  best  advantage  in  his  diaries,  and  to  least  in  his 
letters. 

SIR  GEORGE  HAYTER. 

The  earlier  works  of  this  eminent  painter  gave  great  pro- 
mise of  excellence ;  but  it  is  the  calamity  of  artists  who  bare 
bi^en  eariy  patronized  by  royal  personages,  to  abandon  Nature 
in  her  simple  forms  and  humble  aspects,  for  subjects  apper- 
taining to  state  ceremonials,  court  pageants,  or  royal  progresses 
suggested  by  courtiers,  or  commanded  by  sovereigns,  or  tbrir 
consorts.  Sir  George  Haytcr  has  been  much  patronized  bj 
the  Queen  and  Prince  Albert. 

RICHARD  J.  WYATT,  ESQ. 

Mr.  Wyatt  went  to  Rome  in  1822,  and  worked  for  some 
tiinr  in  the  2!;tuHio  of  Mr.  Gibson.     A  recent  account  of  hii 
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career,  in  the  "  Gentleman's  Magazine,"  makes  mention  of 
him  as  "  the  eminent  British  sculptor,  whose  works  are  so 
well  known  at  home,  and  whose  fame  is  spread  in  every 
part  of  the  world  where  the  fine  arts  are  valued."  He  is 
said  to  have  executed  commissions  to  the  extent  of  £20,000 
sterling. 

Frequent  mention  will  be  found  of  him  in  Lady  Blessing- 
ton's  "  Idler  in  Italy." 

He  died  in  Rome,  the  27th  May,  1850,  in  his  57th  year. 

THOMAS  UWINS,  ESQ.,  B.A. 

Among  the  many  artists  either  already  eminent,  or  rising 
to  eminence,  who  made  the  acquaintance  of  Lady  Blessington 
in  Italy,  was  Mr.  Uwins  the  painter,  who  in  1824  was  intro- 
duced to  her  Ladyship  at  Naples,  by  Sir  William  Gell.  Mr. 
Uwins  had  already  acquired  celebrity  by  several  works,  in 
which  the  glowing  scenery  and  picturesque  inhabitants  of 
Rome  and  Naples,  were  delineated  in  a  style  of  the  highest 
excellence. 

FRANCIS  GRANT,  ESQ. 

This  eminent  artist,  remarkable  for  his  excellence  in  paint- 
ing horses,  and  the  style  of  his  portraits  in  genera] — the 
striking  resemblances  given  in  them,  and  the  grand  simplicity 
of  character  with  which  they  are  invested — is  of  ancient  Scotch 
family.  He  commenced  life  with  a  large  fortune,  and  having 
lost  it,  he  determined  to  turn  his  talents  to  account,  and  be- 
came a  professional  artist.  One  of  the  first  portraits  he 
painted  professionally,  was  the  well-known  equestrian  one  of 
Count  D'Orsay,  who  was  an  intimate  friend  of  his.  The 
Count  had  previously,  I  think,  executed  a  fine  bust  and  sta- 
tuette of  the  artist.  Mr.  Grant  has  the  advantages  of  a  fine 
person  and  gentlemanly  manners.     He  is  highly  esteemed  by 
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those  who  know  him,  for  his  iDtegrity  and  worth.  He  has 
bi^en  twice  married.  His  present  wife  is  a  niece  of  the  Duke 
of  Rutland. 

EMILE  DE  GIRARDIN. 

This  eminent  French  Journalist  was  bom  in  Paris,  about 
1802.  Early  in  life  he  established  a  literary  journal,  and 
had  proceedings  taken  against  him  by  his  own  father,  for  as- 
suming the  name  of  his  litigious  parent.  He  became  oon- 
nected  at  different  periods  with  a  great  number  of  literary 
journals  ;  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution  of  Februarj',  he  held 
the  office  of  "  Inspecteur  des  Beaux  Arts."  In  the  several  pc^ 
riodicals  conducted  by  him,  he  has  invariably  displayed  a  great 
fund  of  cleverness,  of  common  sense,  of  practical  business-like 
habits  ;  but  all  his  journals  broke  down  in  the  long  run,  and 
some  of  liis  distinct  works — his  "  Emilie  "  among  others. 

He  married  a  celebrated  literary  lady,  MademoiseUe  Delphinc 
Gay,*  and  entered  into  another  kind  of  joint-stock  partnership 
with  a  gentleman,  a  clever,  speculative  man,  who,  in  oonjuD^ 
tion  with  his  friend,  established  the  "  Presse  "  newspaper  in 
1836,  one  of  the  most  influential  of  all  the  journals  of  Fraixr. 
In  a  previous  joint-stock  speculation  he  had  been  unsucofssfiil 
and  was  prosecuti^d  for  defrauding  the  shai-eholders,  by  paying 
divid(^nds  out  of  capital,  and  was  acquitted  of  the  charge. 

The  foolish  notion  that  a  newspaper  was  to  be  estaUishfd 
and  sustained,  in  order  to  advance  particular  political  opinioni 
and  not  solely  with  a  view  to  the  promotion  of  pecunianr  in- 
terests, or  individual  advantages  in  political  speculations,  was 
never  professed,  much  less  entertained,  by  Monsieur  Girardio. 
Few    ministries,  and   prominent  leaders  of  parties,  have  nui 

*  Byron,  in  a  letter  to  Moore,  speaks  of  a  romantic  PariNan  con^ 
s|iniitlont  of  his,  Sophie  Ciay.  This  lady  was  the  mother  of  the  crlf- 
hiatiMl  poctt'ss  and  brauty.  Mademoiselle  Delphinc  Gay,  we  are  told  I  y 
Mo  ir. 
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been  occasionally  dallied  with  or  denounced,  turned"  for  some 
time  to  an  account,  advocated  in  it,  or,  being  found  to  be  im- 
practicable and  untractable,  warred  on  with  great  energy  and 
ability.  This  eminent  journalist  claims  the  merit  of  being  '^  no 
party  man."  He  gives  to  mankind  all  he  has  to  give — his 
"  Presse,"  and  gets  as  much  as  he  can  for  it.  Parisian  news- 
paper advertising,  under  his  editorship,  vied  to  some  extent 
with  that  of  the  "  Times."  This  very  clear  sighted  journalist, 
several  years  ago,  perceived  that  the  different  factions  of  the 
Chambers  were  bringing  parliamentary  intrigues,  alias  French 
constitutional  politics,  into  disrepute.  The  public — "  hors  des 
factions  " — were  becoming  sick  of  reading  of  their  sayings 
and  doings.  He  invented  the  feuilleton  system  ;  he  cut  oflf 
half  a  foot  or  more  of  politics  on  each  paper,  and  devoted  the 
space  to  spicy  novels,  of  the  convulsive,  compendious  style  of 
modern  French  romance,  and  discarded  dull  political  writers 
for  the  sentimental  celebrities  and  thrilling-interest  authors  of 
the  greatest  vogue  at  the  time — Balzac,  Dumas,  Dudevant, 
Sue,  Souli^,  &c. 

About  five  years  ago,  the  "  Presse  "  was  making,  dear  of 
all  expenses,  nearly  200,000  francs  a  year.  Louis  Napoleon 
in  December,  1852,  took  some  measures  for  the  improvement 
of  public  morality,  against  the  promulgation  of  political  opinion 
which  might  not  be  in  harmony  with  his  own  views  of  the 
interests  of  order,  and  his  own  Id^es  Napol^ens,  He  wrote 
a  few  lines — published  them  in  the  **  Moniteur  " — the  inde- 
pendent journals  were  suppressed.  Poor  Monsieur  Girardin 
and  his  partners  lost  200,000  francs  a  year ;  but  then  they 
have  the  great  consolation  of  knowing  that  Les  Id^cs  Napo- 
leons have  prevailed,  and  the  empire  is  established,  even 
though  it  be  on  the  ruins  of  the  press. 

M.  Girardin  lent  his  aid  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  and 
in  his  journal,  to  pull  down  the  ministry  of  Guizot,  and  to 
discredit  the  power  and  authority  of  his  master.     At  the  pe- 
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riod  of  the  downfall  of  Louis  Philippe,  he  was  busy  in  the 
closing  affairs  of  the  unfortunate  Citizen  King  ;  without  any 
ostensible  mission  from  any  party,  or  authority  for  taldng 
on  himself  the  office  of  counsellor  of  the  ruined  sorereigo,  he 
assumed  that  office,  and  received  the  act  of  abdication  from 
the  hands  of  Louis  Philippe.  He  gained  nothing  by  this  ser- 
vice  to  the  Republican  cause.  It  inspired  no  confidenoe,  and 
obtained  no  recompense. 

During  the  short  regime  of  Cavaignac,  M.  Girardin  wufor 
some  time  under  arrest,  and  the  surveillance  of  the  police. 

M.  Girardin  has  once  more  taken  to  newspaper  writing,  as 
it  now  is  permitted  to  exist  in  France — handcuffed  journalism 
— ^very  effort  of  which  reminds  the  writer  of  the  shacklei 
on  the  hand  that  holds  the  pen,  and  makes  the  reader  fed  u  if 
the  attempt  at  freedom  of  discussion  was  akin  to  themockoy 
of  that  amusement  which  is  witnessed  in  Carolina — ^the  daociiig 
of  slaves  in  the  presence  of  their  drivers,  in  sight  of  the  Ui 
and  perhaps  of  some  of  their  fellow-slaves  in  the  stocks. 

In  1831,  M.  Girardin  turned  his  attention  to  his  advanoe^ 
ment  in  the  senatorial  line ;  he  became  a  member  of  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies.  Two  years  later,  he  commenoed  a 
lierce  war  of  aggression  on  the  character  of  the  editor  of  a 
rival  newspaper — Armand  Carrel,  of  the  "  National,*' — a  mao 
of  great  ability,  and,  for  a  French  journalist  professing  pitrioC- 
ism,  a  man  of  singular  integrity  and  sincerity  of  principle,  aod 
of  singleness  of  mind.  Carrel  challenged  the  aggressor,  and 
the  young  republictm  editor  of  the  "  National  *'  was  kiDed  by 
the  editor  of  the  "  Presse." 

SAMUEL  CARTER  HALL,  ESQ.— MRS.  A.  M.  HALL 

Mr.  Hall  was  born  at  Topsham,  Devonshire,  in  1800.  h 
conjunction  with  Mrs.  Hall,  some  of  the  must  popular  Ous- 
tnited  works  on  Ireland  have  been  published  by  him.  Mr. 
Hall  edited  the  '*  New  Monthly  "  for  several  yt-ars.     He«- 
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tablished  the  Art  Union.  He  edited  the  "  Book  of  Gems," 
the  "  Book  of  British  Poets,"  "  Book  of  British  Ballads," 
"  Baronial  Halls,"  and  several  other  illustrated  works. 

The  principal  works  of  Mrs.  Hall  are,  "  Sketches  of  Irish 
Character,"  in  2  vols. ;  "  The  Buccaneer,"  in  3  vols. ;  "  The 
Outlaw,"  in  3  vols. ;  "  Uncle  Horace,"  in  3  vols. ;  "  Lights 
and  Shadows  of  Irish  Life,"  in  3  vols. ;  "  Marian,  or  a  Young 
Maid's  Fortunes,"  in  3  vols. ;  "The  Whiteboy,"  in  2  vols. ; 
•*  Stories  of  a  Governess,"  &c.  in  1  vol. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hall  were  for  many  years  on  terms  of  very 
intimate  acquaintance  with  Lady  Blessington.  Lady  Blessing- 
ton's  regard  for  Mrs.  Hall,  and  appreciation  of  her  talents, 
were  often  warmly  expressed,  when  that  lady  was  not  present ; 
and  Mrs.  Hall's  kindly  sentiments  towards  the  memory  of  Lady 
Blessington,  have  been  recently  expressed  to  me  in  a  way 
which  does  great  credit  to  that  lady,  and  affords  matter  for 
reflection,  by  comparison,  by  no  means  favourable  to  many 
who  professed  to  be  the  friends  of  Lady  Blessington  while  she 
lived  in  splendour,  but  when  the  crash  came,  and  the  brilliant 
Siilons  of  Gore  House  were  no  longer  open  to  them — and  a 
little  later,  when  the  grave  had  closed  over  the  remains  of  the 
poor  mistress  of  that  noble  mansion — were  unwilling  to  be 
reminded  of  their  former  protestations  of  regard,  and  perhaps 
considerately  thus  acted,  conscious  as  they  were  of  the  hollow- 
ness  of  those  professions. 

A  person  in  humble  life,  but  of  high  principles  and  right 
notions,  on  all  subjects  within  the  scope  of  her  knowledge  and 
observations,  having  a  perfect  knowledge  of  Lady  Blessington 
and  all  that  concerned  her,  for  the  last  eighteen  years  of  her 
life,  thus  expresses  herself  to  me,  on  the  subject  that  has  been 
glanced  at  in  the  preceding  remark  : — **  My  opinion  is,  that 
no  woman  ever  was  overwhelmed  with  such  professions  of 
friendship  and  attachment  from  so  great  a  number  of  insincere 
acquaintances.'* 
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There  are  many  excx^ptions,  I  must  observe,  to  the  rule— 
if  such  it  may  be  considered — in  this  assertion. 

LADY  E.  S.  WORTLEY. 

Lady  Emmcline  Charlotte  Elizabeth  Stuart  Wortlty,  a 
daughter  of  the  Duko  of  Rutland,  bom  in  1806,  mar- 
ried  the  Hon.  Charles  Stuart  Wortley,  a  brother  of  the  pre- 
sent Earl  of  Whamcliffe,  who  died  in  1844.  Lady  Emme- 
line  has  travelled  much,  and  contributed  a  great  deal  to  our 
periodical  literature.  Her  performances  are  chiefly  poetical ; 
some  of  them  of  considerable  merit.  If  there  be  not  evidence 
in  them  of  the  highest  order  of  talent,  there  are  ample  proofe 
in  them  of  an  amiable  disposition,  of  kindly  and  bene^ideot 
feelings,  and  of  a  generous  and  noble  nature. 

Of  the  many  fair  contributors  to  the  "  Book  of  Beauty," 
there  are  few  whose  compositions  rank  higher  than  those  of 
Lady  Emmelinc  Stuart  Wortley. 

There  are  some  lines  on  death,  of  this  gifted  and  amiaUc 
lady,  in  the  volume  for  1843,  of  much  beauty,  b^inning 
thus : — 

''  Say,  what  shall  still  this  bounding  heart. 

Bounding  as  boundless — strong  and  wild  ? 
Or  what  shall  heal  each  wounded  part. 
With  gentlest  healings,  soft  and  mild. 
And  still  this  restless  storm  of  breath  ? — 

Death !" 

Lady  Emmeline  Stuart  Wortley  edited  "  The  Keepaake" 
in  1836  and  1837. 

Among  her  prose  articles  in  that  annual,  1 837,  there  is  aa 
article  of  much  intiTest,  entitled,  "  A  Visit  to  Madame  Letitiii 
Mother  of  Napoleon,  May  26,  1834." 

She  has  published  "  Travels   in  the  United  States,  duriiig 
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1849-50,"  in   three  volumes;    and  a  oontiooation   of  her 
*  Travels  in  America,  and  other  Sketches,"  in  one  volume. 
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Few  novelists,  with  the  exception  of  Dumas,  have  equalled 
Mr.  James  in  fertility,  and  apparent  facility  in  production. 
It  is  impossible  that  so  many  compositions  should  not  be  of 
very  unequal  merit.  Few  of  them,  however  slightly  con- 
structed, or  hastily  executed,  are  devoid  of  interest  The 
titles  alone  of  his  novels  will  serve  to  exhibit  the  extraordinary 
rapidity  of  production  above  noticed. 

As  the  demand  in  this  case,  as  well  as  in  that  of  other 
commodities,  must  regulate  the  supply,  it  follows  that  the 
novel-reading  public  are  satisfied  with  these  brain  stuffs  of 
their  hard-worked  author. 

With  several  of  his  works  they  have  a  good  right  to  be 
content — and  with  some,  it  is  probable,  the  writer  himself  is 
not.  These  are  the  principal  novels  of  Mr.  James,  "  and  their 
name  is  Legion:" — Richelieu;  Darnley;  Delorme;  Henry  Mas- 
terton  ;  The  Gypsey  ;  Philip  Augustus ;  Mary  of  Burgundy ; 
John  Marston  Hall :  One  in  a  Thousand  ;  The  Desultory 
Man ;  The  Robber ;  Attila ;  The  Huguenot ;  Charles  Tyr- 
rel  ;  Rose  D'Albert ;  The  Step-mother ;  The  Smuggler ; 
Delaware ;  Agincourt ;  Arrah  Neil ;  Heidelburg  ;  The  King's 
Highway ;  The  Man-at- Arms ;  Corse  de  Leon  ;  Henry  of 
Guise ;  The  Ancient  Regime  ;  The  Jacquerie  ;  Morley  Em- 
stein  ;  Forest  Days ;  Eva  St.  Clair ;  The  False  Heir ;  Ara- 
bella  Stuart ;  The  Castle  of  Ehrenstein  ;  Russel ;  The  Con- 
vict ;  The  Whim  and  its  Consequences ;  Margaret  Graham  ; 
Sir  Theodore  Broughton ;  Gowrie,  or  the  King's  Prize ; 
Beauchamp ;  The  Forgery ;  The  String  of  Pearls ;  The 
Woodman ;  The  Old  Oak  Chest;  Henry  Smeaton  ;  Fate  ; 
Revenge  ;  Pcquenello.     In  all,  1 38  volumes ! 
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Sydney  Smith's  ubservalions  on  the  aiiti-diluvian  diffusive 
style  of  writing,  (a  propos  of  Dr.  Parr's  Character  of  Fox,: 
should  be  commended  to  the  attention  of  all  voluminous,  as 
well  as  lengthy,  and  extensive  writers. 

"  There  is  an  event  recorded  in  the  Bible,  which  by  men 
who  write  books,  should  be  kept  constantly  in  their  rtroem- 
brance.  It  is  there  set  forth,  that  many  centuries  ago,  the 
earth  was  covered  by  a  great  flood,  by  which  the  whole  of 
the  human  race,  with  the  exception  of  one  family,  were  de- 
stroyed. It  appears  also,  that  from  thence,  a  great  alteration 
was  made  in  the  longevity  of  mankind,  who,  from  a  range  of 
seven  or  eight  hundred  years,  which  they  enjoyed  before  the 
flood,  were  confined  to  their  present  period  of  seventy  or 
eighty  years.  This  epoch  in  the  history  of  man  gave  birth  to 
the  twofold  division  of  the  ante-diluvian  and  the  post-diluvian 
style  of  writing,  the  latter  of  which  naturally  contracted  itself 
into  those  inferior  limits,  which  were  better  accommodateii  to 
the  abridged  duration  of  human  life  and  literary  labour.  Now 
to  forget  this  event, — to  write  without  the  fear  of  the  deluge 
before  his^eyes,  and  to  handle  a  subject  as  if  mankind  could 
lounge  over  a  pamphlet  for  ten  years,  as  before  their  submer- 
sion,— is  to  be  guilt}'  of  the  most  grievous  error  into  which  i 
writer  could  possibly  fall.  The  author  of  this  book  should 
cuU  in  the  aid  of  some  brilliant  pencil,  and  cause  the  distress- 
ing scenes  of  the  deluge  to  be  pourtrayed  in  the  most  livdjr 
colours  for  his  use.  He  should  gaze  at  Noah,  and  be  brief. 
The  ark  should  constantly  remind  him  of  the  little  time  there 
is  left  for  reading :  and  he  should  learn,  as  they  did  in  the 
ark,  to  crowd  a  great  deal  of  matter  into  a  very  little  com- 
pass :" — a  valuable  suggestion  to  more  authors  than  Dr.  Fkrr. 

Sismondi  tells  us,  his  great  History  of  the  Italian  Republic 
occupied  him  for  riglit  hours  a  day  during  a  period  of  twenty 
y(*ars ;  and  when  he  tinished  that  work,  he  sat  down  to  a  new 
literary  labour,  **  The  History  of  France,"  which  oocuf 
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the  same  length  of  time  daily,  for  a  period  of  twenty-four 

ITS. 

STow,  if  we  deduct  the  Sundays  from  the  period  devoted 
MUsh  work,  and  allow  the  hard  worker  of  the  brain  one 
in  the  week  to  rest  his  wearied  mind,  we  shall  find  that 
I  great  historian  devoted  to  his  work  oo  the  Italian  Repub- 
,  60,080  hoiu^  of  his  life ;  and  to  that  on  Frendi  Histmy 
086  hours ;  the  sum-total  of  which  labour  on  two  works 
ounts  to  111,166  hours!!! 

Sfet,  we  are  told  by  Southey,  "  the  best  book  does  but  little 
d  to  the  world,  and  much  harm  to  the  author." 

W.  M.  THACKERAY,  ESQ. 

\n  artist  and  an  author,  with  talent  sufficient  for  success 
either  pursuit,  Mr.  Thackeray  commenced  his  career  in 
idon  some  years  ago,  and  for  some  time  had  to  struggle 
3ugh  many  difficulties.  He  b^an  by  the  publication  of 
16  illustrated  tales  and  sketches  of  slight  merit.  His. 
uliar  talents  soon  foimd  numerous  persons  to  appreciate 
m.  His  "Vanity  Fair"  made  his  reputation,  and  sur- 
sed  his  other  works.  Perhaps,  in  merit,  his  "  Pendennis" 
•roaches  nearest  to  it,  and  next  to  that  production,  his 
[any  Esmond."  He  began  his  career  as  a  painter,  but 
n  abandoned  that  pursuit  for  literature.  He  illustrated 
le  of  his  early  works.  He  has  travelled  much,  and  is  a 
»d  linguist.  Few  persons  who  entertain  the  ordinary  opi- 
QS  that  are  held  concerning  humourists,  would  imagine  the 
Ung  qualities  of  solid  worth  and  faithfulness  in  fiiendsbip 
ich  belong  to  Mr.  Thackeray.  With  strangers,  reserved 
I  uncommunicative ;  to  those  who  know  him,  he  is  open- 
rted,  kindly-disposed,  and  generous.  To  great  sensibility, 
1  an  innate  love  of  all  that  is  good  and  noble,  he  unites 
timents  of  profound  hatred  and  contempt  for  falsehood, 
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meanness,  worldliness,  and  hypocrisy;  and  a  rare  power  of 
satirizing  and  exposing  it.  In  analyzing  character,  and  de- 
scribing its  various  shades  of  difference,  he  possesses  grot 
strength  and  originality  of  style  and  expression. 

His  latest  occupation  has  been  the  delivery  of  Lecturrs  in 
the  United  States,  on  the  wits  and  miscellaneous  humourist 
writers  of  the  last  centur}',  which  had  been  commenced  by 
him  in  England. 

His  principal  productions  are,  "  Our  Street,"  in  one  ?(J. ; 
"  Vanity  Fair,"  one  vol. ;  "  Book  of  Snobs,"  one  vol. ;  "  Pen- 
dennis,"  two  vols. ;  "  Great  Hoggarty  Diamond,"  one  vol. ; 
"  Doctor  Birch,"  one  vol. ;  "  Rebecca  and  Rowena,"  one  vol ; 
"  Comic  Tales,"  two  vols. 

WASHINGTON  IRMNG. 

A  glance  at  one  of  the  eminent  of  our  transatlantic  celebri- 
ties in  the  "  Homes  of  the  New  World,"  will  give  a  tolenibk 
idea  of  the  external  man,  his  manners,  and  mode  of  life. 

IRVING   AT    HOME. 

"  His  house,  or  villa,  which  stands  on  the  banks  of  the  Hud- 
son, resembles  a  peaceful  idyll ;  thick  masses  of  ivy  clothe  onr 
portion  of  the  white  walls  and  garland  the  eaves.  Fat  cows  tti 
in  a  meadow  just  before  the  window.  Within,  the  roonf 
seemed  to  be  full  of  summer  warmth,  and  had  a  peaceful  ind 
cheerful  aspect.  One  felt  that  a  cordial  spirit,  full  of  the  bat 
sentiment  of  the  soul,  lived  and  worked  there.  WashingtoB 
Irving,  although  possessing  the  politeness  of  a  man  of  the  world, 
and  with  great  natural  good  temper^  has,  neverthelcae,  loine- 
what  of  that  nervous  shyness  which  so  easily  attaches  itself  to 
the  author,  and  in  particular  to  one  gifted  with  delicacy  of  feel- 
ing and  refinement.  The  poetical  mind,  by  its  intercourse  villi 
the  divine  splu;re.s,  is  often  brought  somewhat  into  disharmoBT 
with  dunisy  rarthly  realities.  To  these  belong  especially  thf 
visits  of  strangrrs,  and  the  forms  of  social  life,  as  we  make  thm 
ill  good  society  upon  ciuth,  and  which  are  shells  that  must  k; 
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ackcd  if  one  would  get  at  the  juice  of  either  kernel  or  firuit. 
at  that  is  a  difficulty  for  which  one  often  has  not  time.  A 
HTtrait  which  hangs  in  Washington  Irving*s  drawing-room, 
id  which  was  painted  many  years  since,  represents  him  as  a 
markably  handsome  man,  with  dark  hair  and  eyes,  a  head 
bich  might  have  belonged  to  a  Spaniard.  When  joxokg,  he 
list  have  been  unusually  handsome.  He  was  engaged  to  a 
^ang  lady  of  rare  beauty  and  excellence ;  it  would  have  been 
fficult  to  find  a  more  handsome  pair.  But  she  died — and 
'aahington' Irving  never  sought  for  another  bride.  He  has 
sen  wise  enough  to  content  himself  with  the  memory  of  a  per* 
Dt  love^  and  to  live  for  literature,  firiendship,  and  nature."* 


J.  H.  JESSE,  ESQ. 

The  subject  of  this  notice  is  a  young  man  of  remariiable 
ilities,  and  strong  contrasts  of  character.  A  few  years  ago, 
the  most  singular  passion  for  boyish  freaks  and  fantastic 
>lics,  practical  jokes,  and  ludicrous  recreations,  he  added  the 
ry  opposite  predilection  for  hard  study  and  dose  research, 
istorical  literature  has  occupied  him  chiefly.  He  has  pub- 
hed  "  The  Court  of  England,  from  the  Revolution  in  1688 
the  death  of  George  the  Second,"  in  three  volumes ;  "  Me- 
oirs  of  the  Pretenders,"  in  two  volumes ;  "  Memoirs  of  the 
>urt  of  England  during  the  Reign  of  the  Stuarts,*'  in  four 
lumes,  an  extensive  and  interesting  picture  of  the  period, 
Q  of  research,  yet  amusing  and  gracefully  written ;  **  Memoirs 
*  George  Selwyn  and  his  Cotemporaries,"  in  four  volumes ; 
s  other  works  present  the  same  general  features  of  interest 
id  instruction. 

In  1848,  Mr.  J.  H.  Jesse  published  "  Literary  and  Histo- 
cal  Memorials  of  London  ;"  and  in  1850,  a  second  series  of 
lat  work,  under  the  title  of  ''  London  and  its  Celebrities,*' 
?o  vols.  8vo.,  Bentley. 

♦  "  Homes  of  the  New  World,"  by  Frederika  Bremer. 
VOL.  Ill,  D   D 
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HENRY  F.  CHORLEY,  ESQ. 

As  a  litterateur  and  musical  critic,  Mr.  Chorley  holds  a  high 
place,  and  still  higher,  in  ever}'  society  he  frequents,  as  an 
amiable  gentleman,  of  honourable  principles,  strongly  attacbdi 
to  his  friends,  and  entirely  confided  in  by  them.  Though 
reserved  and  silent  in  the  presence  of  strangers,  in  the  CMtn- 
pany  of  those  he  is  intimately  acquainted  with,  he  is  commu- 
nicative and  agreeable.  He  has  travelled  on  the  Continent, 
and  made  good  use  of  his  powers  of  observation,  and  keen 
perception  of  the  ridiculous.  He  possesses  a  fine  musical 
organization,  a  delicate  ear,  and  refined  taste,  though  not  a 
musical  performer  of  much  excellence  on  any  instrument  His 
style  of  writing  is  quaint,  original,  and  always  in  good  tasie. 
His  principal  works  are,  "  Pomfret,  or  Public  Opinions  and 
Private  Judgments,"  a  novel,  in  three  volumes  ;  "  Sketches  of 
a  Sea- Port  Town,"  in  three  volumes;  also  some  plays, and 
numerous  poetical  pieces  in  various  periodicals.  Mr.  Chorier 
was  very  intimately  acquainted  with  Lady  Blessington,  and 
was  held  in  high  regard  by  her. 

WILLIAM  JERDAN,  ESQ. 

This  pcntleman,  for  many  years  editor  and  principal  writff 
in  the  "  Literary  Gazette,"  in  his  recently  published  "  Remi- 
niscenc(\s,"  has  given  the  world  an  account  of  his  career  as  a 
journalist.  My  acquaintaince  with  him  extends  over  a  period 
of  twenty  yt'ars.  In  conversation,  as  well  as  in  writing,  he 
exhil)itcd  considerable  talents  and  information.  He  was  «tfl 
vcrsrd  in  the  literature  of  the  day,  and  the  state  of  ait  and 
science  of  his  time,  and  for  many  years  the  paper  be  edited 
was  one  of  the  most  able  journals  dedicated  to  these  sabjects. 
1(1  society  his  conversation  was  sprightly  and  agreeaUe,  with 
a  (lash  of  dry  humour  in    it,  that   savoured   more  of  Scotch 
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than  of  Irish  wit ;  but  there  was  often  a  piquancy  in  his  re- 
marks,  which  gave  a  peculiar  sest  to  his  conversation,  and 
rendered  his  society  amusing  to  people  in  general. 

Mr.  Jerdan,  prior  to  1815,  had  conducted  the  **  Satirist." 
Afterwards  he  became  a  partner  in  the  *'  Sun"  evening  paper, 
df  which  he  was  the  joint  editor  with  Mr.  Taylor.  He  pub* 
feshed,  nearly  forty  years  ago  "  The  Pferis  Spectator,"  in  three 
tok.  12mo.,  also  a  translation  of  Mon.  Jou/s  well-known 
work  of  ''  n  Hermite  de  la  Chauss^e  D'Antin."  Mr.  Jerdan, 
from  1817  to  the  dose  of  1860,  was  editor  of  the  "  Literary 
Gazette."  In  April,  1853,  a  pension  of  £100  a  year  was 
conferred  on  him,  in  consideration  of  his  literary  labours. 
For  some  years  before  his  retirement  from  the  ^litarary 
tSazette,"  he  was  harassed  by  pecuniary  difficulties,  and 
beAvily  afflicted  by  domestic  calamities.  On  the  occasion  of 
'  his  retirement,  he  received  testimonials  of  regard  from  the 
finiemost  of  his  contemporaries,  literary,  scientific,  and  artistic. 
Mr.  Jerdan  lately  edited  "  Tallis's  Weekly  Newspaper." 

WILLIAM  CHARLES  MACREADY. 

This  eminent  tragedian  was  bom  in  London  in  1 793,  and 
educated  chiefly  at  the  celebrated  school  at  Rugby.  His 
father,  who  was  a  lessee  and  manager  of  several  provincial 
theatres,  had  intended  to  bring  up  his  son  to  the  legal  pro- 
fession, and  was  about  sending  him  to  Oxford,  when  his 
affairs  became  embarrassed,  and  caused  these  plans  to  be  re- 
linquished. The  boy  was  taken  from  school  to  assist  his  ftther, 
and  transferred  to  the  stage  in  1810,  and  made  his  first  appear- 
ance in  a  provincial  theatre  in  the  character  of  Romeo,  when  he 
was  scarcely  seventeen  years  of  age.  His  d^biit  was  successful, 
and  his  career  continued  to  be  so  in  many  of  the  theatres  of 
the  chief  towns  in  England  for  four  or  five  years.  In  1816 
he  visited  England  and  Scotland  with  great  success ;  and  in 
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IS  16  made  his  first  appearance  on  the  London  l)o;irds  at 
Covent  Garden,  in  the  character  of  Orestes,  in  "  The  Dis- 
tressed Mother."  His  first  appearance  in  London  was  a 
decided  hit ;  but  the  establishment  of  his  fame  and  position 
on  the  London  stage,  with  such  competitors  as  Keaibk, 
Kean,  and  Young,  was  a  long  and  arduous  struggle,  and  for 
nearly  ten  years  it  had  to  be  maintained  before  he  could  be 
said  to  be  a  great  tragedian,  worthy  of  representing  the  grwt 
Shaksperian  tragic  characters.  The  highest  place  in  tragedy 
was  held  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  by  Mr,  Macready. 
This  eminent  actor  studied  for  his  profession,  and  considered 
that  to  be  a  great  actor  it  was  advisable  for  him  to  become  a 
good  scholar,  an  accomplished  gentleman,  a  well-ordered  man, 
with  a  well-regulated  mind,  and  finely-cultivated  taste.  la 
France  and  in  America,  as  well  as  in  his  own  country,  Mr. 
Macready  nut  only  won  golden  opinions  from  all  kinds  of 
people,  but  wore  his  honours  well  to  the  end  of  liis  theatrical 
career.  He  retired  from  the  stage  a  few  years  ago,  universally 
esteemed,  admired,  and  respected. 

In  March,  1S51,  a  banquet,  on  an  extraordinary  scale  of 
magnificence,  was  given  at  the  Hall  of  CommiTce  in  London, 
on  the  occasion  of  Mr.  Macready's  retirement  from  the  stap?. 
Of  the  merits  of  Mr.  Macready,  which  received  so  much 
applause  on  that  occasion,  "  The  Athena?um"  obsen'ed — 

"  We  look  back  to  what  we  remember  of  other  actor?,— »c 
look  round  to  what  is  still  to  be  seen,  and  it  is  precisely  bccau^' 
we  do  not  think  that  Mr.  Macready  has  brought  his  art  to  thf 
highest  measure  of  excellence,  that  we  refuse  to  concede  to  him 
the  attribute  of  genius  in  its  strictest  sense,  as  distinct  from 
t-ilent.  An  artor  may  have  a  good  figure,  expressive  featorcf, 
a  fine  voice,  a  keen  intellect,  a  cultivated  tas^te,  an  educated  rye 
for  the  picturesque,  large  experience  of  the  external  signs  irf 
passion,  and  great  power  in  expressing  them;  he  mayha^e 
kao'.vkdirc  of  liie,  of  history,  literature,  and  art ;  Mr.  Macmdy 
has  all  these — yet  will  not  their  posscss=ion  establish  a  claim  to 
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the  so  often  rashly  misapplied  epithet  of  genius.  Hard  to 
define,  its  presence  is  never  to  be  mistaken.  Its  power  in  the 
performer  is  akin  to  that  of  the  dramatic  poet.  You  do  not  see 
the  individual  character  in  the  man  he  is  portraying,  any  more 
than  you  see  the  individual  poet.  Sentence  by  sentence,  and 
8cene  by  scene,  the  <  haracter  developes  before  you.  Not  this 
burst,  nor  that  look ,  arrests  you  by  the  way ;  you  are  borne 
resistlessly  along  by  a  power  which  at  once  satisfies  the  imagi- 
nation and  the  heart.  Critical  you  cannot  be,  while  under  its 
spell ;  but  when  all  is  over,  and  the  imagination  cools,  the  image 
of  the  man's  whole  nature  is  left  a  living  reality  in  your  memory, 
and  you  feci  that  such  he  was,  and  that  he  could  be  no  other- 
wise. Whence  comes  this  power,  but  from  the  quick  and  deep 
sensitiveness  of  a  nature  that  sympathises  with,  and  can  lose 
itself  in  all  forms  of  humanity — a  quality  which  belongs  to  the 
great  actor  in  comedy  as  well  as  in  tragedy — nay,  which,  we 
believe,  makes  him  who  is  greatest  in  the  one,  great  also  in  the 
other  ?  This  quickness  and  breadth  of  sympathy — this  power 
of  losing  himself  in  his  part,  we  have  always  missed  in  Mr. 
Macready.  He  lent  it  to  him,  he  did  not  lend  himself  to  it. 
We  recognized  the  able  illustrator,  but  we  never  bowed  before 
the  unconscious  inspiration  of  genius.  In  his  greatest  scenes, 
there  was  nothing,  as  Horace  Walpole  said  of  Mrs.  Siddons, 
•  which  good  sense  or  good  instruction  might  not  give.*  Look- 
ing steadily  to  the  laurel  from  the  first,  sparing  no  labour, 
avoiding  no  self-denial,  Mr.  Macready's  ambition  has  not  only 
been  crowned  with  success,  but  with  success  have  come  all 
those  collateral  advantages  which  embellish  and  sweeten  life." 

R.  M.  MILNES,  ESQ.,  M.P. 

Mr.  Milncs  devoted  much  of  his  time  and  talents  to  lite- 
rary pursuits  some  ten  or  twelve  years  ago.  He  published 
several  poetical  pieces  in  the  periodicals,  of  merit,  in  the  early 
part  of  his  career,  and  even  of  late  years  has  occasionally 
relinquished  political  pursuits  for  those  of  literature.  In 
1839  he  published  his  collected  Poems. 

For  some  years  he  wds  a  regular  contributor  to  the  An- 
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nuals  edited  by  Lady  Blessington,  and  his  pica's,  whether  in 
prose  or  verse,  were  always  marked  by  a  high  moral  tone,  by 
liveliness  of  fancy,  originality  of  mind,  and  correctness  of 
taste  and  style.  In  politics,  he  is  an  enlightened  libtnil, 
moderate  in  his  opinions,  and  of  independent  principles. 

In  private  circles,  he  stands  high  as  a  man  of  amiability, 
as  well  as  talent,  of  straightfonsiard  views  and  honourable 
principles,  kind  hearted,  and  agreeable  in  society.  A  few  years 
ago,  he  married  the  Hon.  Miss  Crewe,  daughter  of  Lurd 
Crewe. 

Louis  Blanc,  in  August  and  September,  1848,  when  an 
exile  in  England,  was  known  to  Count  D'Orsay  and  Lidy 
Blessington.  In  reference  to  an  attack  that  haul  been  made 
on  him,  charging  him  with  inciting  the  populace  against  the 
government  of  which  he  was  a  member.  Lady  Bk*ssingtoD 
had  recourse  to  the  recollections  of  her  friend  Mr.  Monckton 
Milnes,  who  had  been  in  Paris  at  the  time ;  and  a  state- 
ment was  made  in  September,  1848,  of  his  remembrance 
of  the  occurrences,  referred  to  of  the  15  th  of  May,  which 
exculpated  the  exiled  republican  from  the  charge  brought 
against  him. 

RALPH  BERNAL  OSBORNE.  ESQ. 

Mr.  Bernal  Osborne  was  a  frequent  and  talented  contri- 
butor for  several  years  to  the  Annuals  edited  by  Lady  Bless- 
ington. Both  in  society  and  in  public,  he  is  remarkabW  f^.T 
those  qualities  which  manifest  originality  of  mind,  great 
quickness  of  perception,  and  liveliness  of  imagination,  eniTg) 
of  thought  and  language,  and  enthusiasm  in  any  cause  or 
side  of  a  question  espoused  by  him. 

Cjiptain  Robert  Bernal,  on  his  marriage  with  the  only 
daughter  and  heiress  of  Sir  Thomas  Osborne,  of  Nt*wtown, 
county  Tipperary,  the  eighth  Baronet  of  the  name — a  o»n» 
ncrtijH  of   the    Judge   Toler    of  some    notoriety,  the  LorJ 
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Norbury  of  1798 — formerly  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common 
Pleas, — assumed  the  name  of  Osborne,  and  was  lately  Secre- 
tary of  the  Admiralty,  and  M.P.  for  Middlesex,     . 

ALEXANDER  BAILLIE  COCHRANE,  ESQ. 

This  gentleman,  of  great  promise  in  his  early  days,  the 
son  of  Sir  Thomas  Cochrane,  R  N.,  travelled  in  the  East 
and  Greece,  and  sojourned  in  Southern  Europe  sufficiently 
long  to  acquire  a  taste  for  its  arts  and  literature.  He  has 
written  many  pieces  of  merit  in  the  Annuals  and  other 
p^iodicals,  and  those  "  vers  de  soci^t6,"  which  serve,  at 
least,  as  presages  of  talents  fitted  for  future  occupations  of 
more  importance  and  utility.  His  first  introduction  into 
public  life,  is  said  to  have  been  in  the  ranks  of  the  Protec- 
tionists, under  Lord  George  Bentinck, 

Mr.  Cochrane,  in  the  literary  society  of  Gore  House,  passed 
for  "  a  young  man  of  refined  tastes  and  good  abilities,  of  a 
romantic  turn  of  mind,  and  enthusiastic  temperament ;  some- 
what given  to  exercise  his  intellectual  faculties  in  startling 
paradoxes,  and  the  maintenance  of  propositions  requiring 
ingenuity  and  courage  to  sustain."  A  work  of  fiction,  enti- 
tled **  Ernest  Vane,"  by  Mr.  Cochrane,  in  two  volumes, 
appeared  some  years  ago. 

TERRICK  HAMILTON,  ESQ. 

Mr.  Hamilton  was  for  some  time  in  the  East  India  Com- 
pany's service ;  was  officially  employed  abroad  in  1811;  was 
appointed  Oriental  Secretary  of  Embassy  at  Constantinople 
in  1815,  and  Secretary  of  Embassy  in  1815,  when  he  ob- 
tained a  pension. 

HENRY  REEVE,  ESQ. 

The  letters  of  Mr.  Reeve  correspond  to  his  conversational 
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talents.  He  is  an  amateur  in  literature,  writes  prose  an! 
verse  with  grace  and  facility;  and  though  possessing  excel- 
lent abilities,  has  figured  hitherto  as  an  author  only  in  AoDuals 
and  Albums.  His  knowledge  of  language,  and  acquaintaoce 
with  continental  literature,  and  general  information,  and 
agreeableness  of  manner,  are  exhibited  fully,  but  not  osten- 
tatiously, in  conversation.  His  high  character  as  a  man  of 
honour  and  integrity,  gives  an  additional  advantage  to  his  in- 
tellectual qualities  in  society.  His  popularity  in  it  is  of  that 
kind  which  is  most  readily  accorded  to  talent,  when  united 
with  amiability  of  disposition,  kind  heartedness,  and  good 
nature. 

Mr.  Reeve  for  many  years  has  held  a  high  post  in  the  Prin 
Council  Office,  and  there  has  enjoyed  the  good  opinion  and 
confidence  of  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  Lord  John  Ru^seII, 
Lord  Minto,  and  otlier  influential  men. 

HENRY  CHESTER,  ESQ. 

Mr.  Henry  Chester  was  attached  to  the  late  Lord  WiBiam 
Russell's  special  mission  to  Lisbon,  in  1833;  had  been  a 
Clerk  in  the  Council  Office  from  1826  ;  and  was  recendy  As- 
sistant Secretary  to  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education. 

C.  GREVILLE,  ESQ. 

The  position  of  this  gentleman  in  society,  his  high  cha- 
nicter  for  intelligence  and  literary  acquirenients,  his  knowledge 
of  public  affairs  and  eminent  public  men,  his  high  standing 
too,  in  official  life,  as  Clerk  of  the  Council,  give  him  much 
consideration  and  influence  in  the  circles  of  his  acquaintanor. 
Mr.  Greville  is  a  well-known  member  of  the  turf.  He  is  ot 
a  noble  family.  Ilis  mother,  Lady  Charlotte  Gre^-ille,  I 
helirve,  was  daiif!:htcT  of  the  third  Duke  of  Portland,  ^ho 
manied  Cliarhs  Grrville,  Esq.,  in  1703. 
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T.  N.  LONGMAN,  ESQ. 

Mr.  Thomas  Norton  Longman,  who  died  in  1842,  in  his 
venty-second  year,  was  well  known  to  Lady  Blessington,  and 
ghly  respected  by  her.  From  the  period  of  the  death  of 
8  father,  in  1797,  he  had  been  at  the  head  of  the  great  pub- 
^hing  firm  of  Loogman,  Hurst,  Rees,  Orme,  Brown,  Green, 
id  Longman  (all  of  whom  had  been  at  various  times  his 
utners).  Mr.  Longman's  personal  property  amounted  to 
»rly  £200,000.  He  left  two  sons,  Thomas  and  Charles, 
s  successors  in  the  business,  who  had  been  his  partners, 
is  eldest  daughter  was  married  to  Andrew  Spottiswoode, 
sq.,  the  Queen's  Printer. 

COUNT  VON  KIELMANSEGG. 

The  Count  was  an  intimate  acquaintance  and  a  correspond- 
It  of  Lady  Blessington.  He  was  a  General  in  the  Hanove- 
an  service,  and  died  at  Linden,  aged  83,  in  September,  1831. 
[e  was  born  at  Ratzebourg,  in  1768 ;  entered  the  army  in 
793 ;  served  against  the  French  in  Holland,  and  commanded 
brigade  at  Waterloo. 

F.  MILLS,  ESQ. 

In  Rome,  Mr.  Mills  resided  in  a  beautiful  villa,  on  the 
[ount  Palatine ;  "  it  occupies,"  says  Lady  Blessington,  "  the 
te  of  the  palace  of  the  Caesars,  and  is  arranged  with  exqui- 
te  taste.  The  gardens  are  charming  beyond  description, 
resenting  an  unrivalled  view  of  Rome  and  the  Campagna, 
id  containing  some  most  interesting  fragments  of  antiquity, 
ten  to  peculiar  advantage,  mingled  with  trees  and  flowering 
lants,  of  luxuriant  growth.  The  owner  of  this  terrestrial 
alace  is  worthy  of  it ;  possessing  a  highly-cultivated  mind, 
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great  suavity  of  manners,  and  qualities  of  the  head  and  heart, 
that  have  endeared  him  to  all  who  knew  him." 

Mr.  Frank  Mills  has  been  confounded  with  Charles  Mills 
(born  in  1 788,  and  deceased  in  1 828),  the  author  of  "  The 
History  of  Mahommedanism,"  *'  History  of  the  Crusades,** 
"  Travels  of  Theodore  Ducas,  at  the  period  of  the  revi\-al  of 
Arts  in  Italy,"  and  "  The  History  of  Chivah^."* 

Mr.  Charles  Mills  has  had  the  honoiu-  likewise,  of  being 
taken  for  the  author  of  "  The  History  of  India,"  and  compli- 
mented on  its  merits — for  James  Mill,  who  died  in  1836. 

HON.  WILLIAM  THOMAS  HORNER  FOX  STRAXG- 

WAYS. 

This  gentleman,  a  son  of  Henry  Thomas,  second  Earl  of 
Ilchester,  was  attached  to  the  Enjbassy  at  St.  Petersburgh  in 
1816  ;  at  Constantinople  in  18*20  ;  at  Naples  in  September, 
1822;  was  appomted  paid  Attach^  at  the  Hague  in  January, 
1824  ;  Secretary  of  Liegation  at  Florence  in  March,  1825;  at 
Naples  in  Februarj',  1828 ;  and  Envoy  Extraordinary  and 
Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  the  Diet  of  the  Germanic  Confr* 
deration  in  August,  1840,  which  post  he  held  till  1848,  when  he 
retired  on  a  pension. f  He  was  an  intimate  acquaintance  of 
Lady  Blessington,  as  was  likewise  his  brother,  John  Charles 
Strangways,  born  in  1803,  married  in  1 844  to  a  daughter 
of  E.  Majoribanks,  Esq. 

CAPTAIN  THOMAS  MEDWIN. 

In  November,  182],  Captain  Thomas  Medwin  found  Bvnm 
sojourning  in  the  Lanfranchi  palace,  at  Pisa,  which  he  had 
taken  for  a  year. 

*  Like  several  others  of  our  great  llterari,  he  was  dcsiined  for  the 
lepal  jirofession,  and  hid  heen  articled  to  a  conveyancer. 
t  Foreign  Office  List,  \Hok. 
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Medwin  published  in  1823,  "Conversations  with  Lord 
Byron,  noted  during  a  Residence  with  his  Lordship  at  Pisa, 
in  the  years  1 82 1  and  1822."  At  a  later  period,  he  pub- 
liahed  in  the  "  Athenaeum,"  his  "  Recollections  of  P.  B.  Shel- 
ley ;*"  and  in  1823,  "Translations  of  the  Agamemnon  and 
Ph)metheus  of  ^schylus,"  which  display  considerable  talent, 
and  frequently  preserve  the  beauty  of  the  original. 

The  author  of  "  Conversations  with  Lord  Byron,"  resided 
with  me  in  Naples,  for  some  time,  about  thirty  years  ago.  He 
was  then  a  young  man  of  gentleman-like  manners  and  good 
address,  of  bookish  habits,  and  in  conversation  and  in  society, 
agreeable,  well-informed,  and  good-natured. 

His  work  treating  of  Byron,  was  partly  composed  in  the 
apartments  he  shared  with  me ;  and  it  seems  to  me  now,  that 
his  verbal  anecdotes  of  Byron,  and  oral  description  of  his 
mode  of  life,  were  more  interesting  than  his  published  ac- 
count of  them. 

Captain  Medwin  published  also  a  work  in  fiction,  entitled 
"  Lady  Singleton,  or  the  World  as  it  is,"  in  three  volumes. 

ALBERT  SMITH,  ESQ. 

Whether  in  society  or  on  the  summit  of  Mont  Blanc,  in 
a  monster  balloon,  the  columns  of  "  Punch,"  or  in  the  com- 
pany of  the  "  Marchioness  of  Brinvillieres,"  "  Christopher 
Tadpole,"  or  of  "  A  Gent  about  Town,"  Mr.  Albert  Smith 
is  equally  amusing.  He  is  the  son  of  a  general  medical 
practitioner  at  Chertsey,  and  was  intended  for  the  medical 
profession.  He  studied  medicine  in  London  and  in  Paris, 
and  abandoned  his  profession  at  an  early  period  for  that  of 
literature.  He  was  one  of  the  original  contributors  to 
'*  Punch,"  and  for  some  time  one  of  its  principal  managers. 
Easier  circumstances  and  less  necessity  to  struggle  with  the 
world  in  very  early  life,  might  perhaps  have  given  his  talents  a 
better  chance  to  ripen  and  turn  to  a  good  account,  and   have 
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afforded  them  a  higher  direction.  By  Lady  Blcssiogton  and 
her  surviving  friends,  he  was  looked  on  as — "  a  man  of  consi- 
derable comic  talent,  a  humourist,  an  excellent  mimic,  quick  of 
perception  and  comprehension,  apt  to  see  things  in  a  ludicruus 
light,  sprightly  and  animated  in  conversation,  as  a  writer  pos- 
sessing much  facility  in  composition ;  but  he  was  known  abo 
to  them  as  a  kind-hearted  person,  an  excellent  son  and  bro- 
ther, possessing  sterling  qualities,  seldom  found  in  those  who 
pass  in  society  for  humourists  and  jest-makers." 

CAPTAIN  WILLIAM  LOCK. 

The  Locks  of  Norbury  Park  had  been  at  a  very  carfy 
period  of  Lady  Canterbury's  career  in  London,  very  intinute 
friends  of  hers  and  her  sister's. 

One  of  that  family,  Captain  William  Lock,  a  young  mu 
remarkable  for  great  comeliness,  was  drowned  about  seven- 
teen years  ago,  in  the  Lake  of  Como,  in  sight  of  his  newh- 
wedded  bride. 

The  mother  of  Captain  Lock  was  a  Miss  Jennings,  daugh- 
ter of  a  person  of  some  notoriety  in  his  day,  the  celefaralfd 
"  Dog  Jennings,"  thus  called  on  account  of  having  bnNJ|:fat 
from  Greece  a  fragment  of  an  ancient  sculpture,  which  was 
named  the  dog  of  Alcibiades.  A  brother  of  this  geademaa 
married  a  Miss  Ogilvie,  a  daughter  of  the  Duchess  Dowapr 
of  Leinster. 

DR.  EDWARD  HOGG,  M.D. 

The  author  of  "  A  Visit  to  Alexandria,  Damascus,  and 
JiTUsalem,  during  the  successful  campaign  of  Ibrahim  Pasha," 
2  vols.  Svo.  1835,  died  at  Chester,  aged  65,  in  Mardi,  1848. 
Dr.  Hogg  set  out  from  Naples  in  April,  1832,  on  bis  Eastm 
visit,  and  returned  to  Italy  the  year  following.  A  man  whoa 
Gell  rog}U'd('d  with  esteem,  and  looked  on  as  a  friend,  oouhl 
neither  be  destitute  of  companionable  qualities  nor  intelkcCnl 
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gifts.  He  had  practised  his  profession  with  success  and  repu 
tation  for  some  years  in  England,  and  retired  from  it  in  easy  cir- 
eunstanoes,  but  in  very  impaired  health.  He  was  an  amiable 
liWD,of  literary  tastes,  deeply  interested  in  antiquarian  researches, 
ospodally  those  connected  mth  the  history  of  early  civilization 
io  the  East,  and  the  examination  of  the  proofs  of  that  early 
advancement  of  which  he  speaks  in  the  graceful,  modest  pre- 
face to  his  "  Travels,"  **  stiU  existing  in  the  stupendous  monu- 
ments of  Egypt  and  Nubia." 

C.  M.  TALBOT,  ESQ. 

Mr.  Talbot  was  at  one  period  a  frequent  visitor  at  Gore 
House.  He  is  a  meml)er  of  an  ancient  family,  and  of  ample 
means — generous,  simple  in  his  tastes,  and  unaffected,  but 
somewhat  peculiar  in  his  habits.  He  has  travelled  a  good 
deal,  and  now  lives  retired  in  Wales. 

WILLIAM  THOMAS  FITZGERALD,  ESQ. 

This  well-known  litterateur,  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents  of 
the  Literary  Fund,  died  in  London  in  1829,  aged  70. 

Mr.  Fitzgerald  claimed  to  be  a  descendant  of  the  Desmond 
branch  of  the  illustrious  family  of  the  Fitzgeralds,  of  Ireland, 
and  was  the  son  of  a  Colonel  John  Austen  Fitzgerald,  who 
served  in  the  Dutch  armies. 

He  was  educated  partly  at  Greenwich,  and  at  the  Royal 
College  of  Navarre,  in  the  University  of  Paris.  Mr.  Rtz- 
gerald  had  figured  at  the  court  of  the  unfortunate  Louis  the 
Sixteenth  and  his  Queen,  and  even  in  the  select  circles  of  the 
Petite  Trianon. 

In  1 782,  having  returned  to  England,  he  obtained  an  ap- 
pointment  in  the  oflice  of  the  Navy-Pay  Office,  in  which  he 
continued  for  a  great  many  years.  His  exuberant  loyalty  was 
only  exceeded  by  the  exuberance  of  his  poetry.     His  poetical 
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pieces  published  in  newspapers,  prologues,  political  squibs, 
odes  to  Sovereigns,  and  invocations  to  Princes  to  arm  agiunst 
France,  lines  on  battles,  and  pseans  for  victories,  would  make 
several  volumes. 

JOHN  BUSHE,  ESQ. 

Tlie  son  of  the  late  Chief  Justice,  better  known,  perhaps, 
by  the  more  familiar  appellation  of  Johnny  Bushe,  was  at  one 
time  a  celebrity  in  the  sporting  and  fiaLshionable  workL 
He  has  travelled  much,  on  the  Continent,  in  the  East,  India. 
China,  &c. ;  and  wherever  he  had  been,  his  hereditary  tuna  for 
humour  and  drollery,  in  addition  to  the  singularity  of  hts  ad- 
ventures, his  warmth  of  feeling,  frank  and  generous  dispositioo, 
eagerness  to  oblige,  truly  Irish  indifference  about  the  cares  of 
life,  and  characteristic  ease  in  the  enjoyment  of  aU  its  present 
advantages,  rendered  him  popular  and  well-remembered. 

THE  DUC  DI  ROCCO  ROMANO. 

The  Due  di  Rocco  Romano,  one  of  Lady  Blessingtoo's 
intimate  friends  when  residing  in  Naples,  in  1824,  was  a 
Neap(jlitim  General  of  some  celebrity,  and,  in  the  opinion  of 
Lady  Bles^ington,  the  very  personification  of  a  prcux  eheralier, 
*'  brave  in  arms,  and  gentle  and  courteous  in  society."  Though 
upwards  of  sixty  years  of  age  at  the  period  referred  to,  the  oH 
General  was  full  of  life  and  vivacity — a  man  of  gallantn*  in 
every  sense  of  the  word,  and  equally  at  home  in  camps  or 
fashionable  circles.  Tliose  acquainted  with  the  Villa  Bdri- 
dere,  will  not  easily  forget  the  military  air  and  carriage,  ud 
venerable  appearance,  of  the  old  Due  di  Rocco  Romano,  dov 
many  years  gathered  to  his  fathers. 
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No.   II. 
PERCY  BYSSHE  SHELLEY,  ESQ. 

Though  Lady  BlessiDgtoa  was  personally  unacquainted 
with  SheUey,  so  many  references  to  him  are  to  be  found  in 
her  letters  and  journals,  and  especially  in  her  ''  Conversations 
with  Lord  Byron,"  that  the  following  brief  notice  of  him  may 
not  be  misplaced.  Lady  Blessington  was  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  Shelley's  career  previously  to  his  second  mar- 
riage, and  had  much  valuable  authentic  mformation  given  her, 
both  oral  and  written,  respecting  his  early  career,  by  some  of 
his  most  confidential  friends,  of  which  she  has  left  some  veiy 
curious  records  in  her  papers,  which  throw  much  light  on 
the  strange  and  eventful  history  of  one  of  the  master-spirits 
of  his  time. 

"  Sir  Timothy  Shelley,  the  second  Baronet,  died  April  24, 
1844,  at  his  seat.  Field  Place,  Warnham,  Sussex.  He  was 
bom  in  1753,  and  married  in  1791,  Elizabeth,  daughter  of 
Charles  Pitford,  Esq.,  of  Effingham,  Surrey,  by  whom  he  had 
issue  —  Percy  Bysshe,  the  celebrated  poet ;  and  five  other 
children. 

"  The  one  true  friend  of  Byron,  the  only  one  to  whom 
Byron  appears  to  have  been  truly  attached,  and  fidthful 
in  his  friendship,  Percy  Bysshe  Shelley,  was  bom  in  August, 
1792,  at  Field  Place,  the  seat  of  his  father,  in  Sussex. 

''After  passing  some  years  at  the  preparatory  school  of 
Leon  House,  in  Brentford,  he  was  sent  to  Eton  at  thirteen 
years  of  age,  and  in  due  time,  commenced  his  College  course 
at  Oxford.  His  passion  for  poetry  first  manifested  itself 
about  the  age  of  fifteen,  in  some  effusions  indicative  of  a  taste 
for  ghost  stories,  and  German  relations  of  marvellous  en- 
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chantments,  and  "  Hopes  of    high  talk  with    the  departeJ 
dead." 

His  near  relative,  Captain  Medwin,  remembers  no  dispbjr 
of  precocity  of  genius  in  his  earlier  years.  "  His  parents  were 
not  remarkable  for  any  particular  talents."  One  of  his  ear- 
liest  characteristics  was  a  sovereign  contempt  for  the  universil 
idol  (Mammon).  Another  of  rather  a  later  growth,  was  an 
abhorrence  of  tyranny  and  injustice.  In  his  childhood,  even, 
he  tells  us  he  formed  resolutions — 

'*  To  be  wise 
And  just,  and  free,  and  mild,  if  in  me  lies 
Such  power,  for  I  grow  weary  to  behold  j 
The  selfish  and  the  strong  stiU  tyrannize 
Without  reproach  or  check.** 

In  his  novel  of  "  Lastrozzi,"  a  very  wonderful  work  for  i 
boy  of  sixteen,  he  embodied  much  of  the  intense  passion  that 
had  already  taken  possession  of  his  heart — his  hopdcss 
passion  for  his  beautiful  cousin.  Miss  G. ;  his  expulsion  from 
College,  on  a  charge  of  Atheism ;  the  misery  of  seeing  the 
girl  he  adored  married  to  another ;  the  unhappiness  of  his 
relations  with  his  father;  the  apparent  inveteracy  of  thit 
parent's  animosity  to  a  youth  before  he  could  be  said  eveo  to 
have  approached  the  age  of  reason,  to  have  attained  maturity 
of  mind  or  body ;  all  these  things  are  familiar  with  the 
lovers  of  Shelley's  poetry,  who  are  interested  iu  his  unhappy 
fate,  and  need  no  further  reference  in  this  notice  of  the  salient 
points  in  his  career. 

There  is  a  curious  coincidence  in  the  early  tastes  of 
children,  who,  in  after-years,  beccnne  distinguished  for  exalted 
genius,  or  some  great  qualities  which  lead  to  signal  btd- 
lectuul  successes  in  after-life ; — they  shun  in  childhood  the 
scenes  of  iiproarious  merriment  of  their  juvenile  oompanioos; 
they  shew  no  liking  for  rural  sports  and  games,  and  the  or- 
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jdioary  outdoor  amusemeDts  of  boys,  especially  those  of  bois- 
terous habits.  They  seem  to  need  silence  aud  seclusion  for 
ttieir  meditations  and  communings  mth  nature,  and  with 
themselves. 

Shelley's  natural  disposition  in  childhood  was  a  striking 
instance  of  this  kind  of  turn  for  gravity  and  retirement,  intro- 
spection and  premature  concentrativeness  of  ideas. 

Of  this  kind  also  was  the  childhood  of  Dante  and  of  Savo- 
narola. Byron  was  an  exception  to  the  rule ;  his  youth  was 
venturous,  daring,  pugnacious,  turbulent,  and  demonstrative 
of  a  desire  to  distinguish  himself  among  his  schoolfellows  in 
aU  athletic  sports  and  exercises. 

The  prevailing  turn  of  Shelley's  mind  towards  mystic  spe- 
culations and  strange  abstractions,  at  a  very  early  period  of 
his  career,  appears  to  have  had  at  times  an  unhappy  influence 
alike  on  his  bodily  health  and  mental  sanity.* 

Shelley  married,  or,  according  to  Captain  Medwin,  he  was 
inveigled  into  marriage,  at  eighteen.  The  union  we  are  told 
was  not  made  in  heaven,  nor  apparently  on  earth  with  any 
reasonable  prospect  of  felicity.  It  is  easy,  however,  to  visit  the 
sins  of  such  an  ill-starred  union,  on  the  unhappy  wife  of  inferior 
rank  to  that  of  her  husband,  on  the  weaker  vessel,  on  the 
woman  of  few  friends  in  her  former  position,  who  when 
driven  from  it,  on  the  wide  world,  having  no  hope  left,  died 
by  her  own  hand.  But  it  may  be,  that  the  sorrows  of  that 
unhappy  union  are  mistaken  for  the  sins,  and  that  the  victim 
has  been  wronged,  and  wrongly  regarded  by  us. 

Harriet  Westbroke,  the  first  wife  of  Shelley,  was  the 
daughter  of  a  retired  coffee-house  keeper.  With  this  lady  it 
is  stated  he  lived  very  unhappily  ;  and  after  bearing  him  two 
children,  a  separation  took  place,  and  a  little  later  the  wife 
thus  abandoned,  committed  suicide  in  1817. 

Shelley  married  while  yet  a  stripling,  and  his  fiiend,  Leigh 

*  Moore's  Life  of  Byron,  Ed.  Svo.  1S8S,  p.  7. 
VOL.  III.  E  £ 
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Hunt,  says,  "  the  wife  he  took  was  not  of  a  nature  to  appre- 
ciate his  understanding,  or,  perhaps,  to  come  into  contact  with 
it  uninjured  in  what  she  had  of  her  own."*  They  separated 
by  mutual  consent,  after  the  birth  of  two  children.  We  ait 
told  by  way  of  apology  for  Shelley's  conduct  in  this  mutually 
voluntary,  separation,  and  for  something  more,  in  the  letter  of 
licence  accompanying  it,  that  Mrs.  Shelley  was  a  person  of 
inferior  rank,  and  that  Shelley's  family  disapproved  of  the 
match. 

Whatever  her  rank  was,  the  unfortunate  discarded  wife 
believed  herself  to  have  been  ill-used  by  her  husband ;  and 
while  Mr.  Shelley  was  residing  in  Bath,  paying  court  to  another 
lady,  news  came  to  him  that  his  wife  had  destroyed  herself. 
"  It  was  a  heavy  blow  to  him,"  we  are  told,  "  and  he  new 
forgot  it." 

The  first  Mrs.  Shelley  is  represented  by  Mr.  Hunt  in  a 
very  unfavourable  light,  especiaUy  in  an  intellectual  poiot  of 
view.  I  have  had  evidence  before  me  which  would  go  vm  fir 
to  contradict  that  unfavourable  opinion.  In  the  year  1812, 
and  early  part  of  1813,  Mr.  Shelley  was  reduced  by  pecuniary 
distress  to  the  necessity  of  frequently  supplicating  a  friend  for 
the  loan  of  small  sums  of  money  to  meet  his  current  expeasea; 
he  and  Mrs.  Shelley  living  at  that  period  in  the  most  strait- 
ened circumstances. 

In  March,  1813,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Shelley  were  residing  m 
Dublin,  at  No.  35,  Great  CufFe  Street,  Stephen's  Green,  a 
locality  sufficient  to  shew  the  nature  of  the  pecuniary  cnrtHm- 
stances  in  which  Shelley  was  then  placed.  He  aiMl  Mn 
Shelley  were  then,  to  use  his  own  words,  "  overwhelmed  by 
their  own  distresses,  but  still  not  indifFerent  to  thoae  of 
others,  suffering  or  struggling  in  the  cause  of  liberty  md 

*  The  reasoning  of  Mr.  I^igh  Hunt  on  thin  untoward  erent,— tt 
**  one  painful  passage  in  Shelley*8  life/' — is  hardly  lets  reToldng  tka 

the  comliiCt  which  led  to  it. 
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virtue,"  and  therefore  he  sent  instructions  from  Ireland  to 
apply  £20  to  the  benefit  of  the  Hunts. 

Shelley  was  then  slowly  recovering  from  an  alarming  illness, 
accompanied  by  great  nervous  excitement  and  depression  of 
spirits,  brought  on  by  dread  of  assassination  and  night  watch- 
ings,  and  terrors,  occasioned  by  an  imagined  attempt  made  on 
his  life,  the  26th  of  February,  1813,  between  ten  and  eleven 
o'clock  at  night,  while  residing  in  Wales. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Shelley,  and  a  sister  of  Mrs.  Shelley,  had  re- 
tired to  rest  about  half  an  hour,  when  Shelley,  imagining  he 
heard  a  noise  in  the  lower  part  of  the  house,  rushed  out  of 
bed,  and  armed  with  two  pistols  which  he  had  loaded  that 
night,  expecting  to  have  occasion  for  them,  ran  down  stairs 
and  entered  a  room,  from  whence  it  seemed  to  him  the  noise 
had  proceeded.  Mrs.  SheUey,  in  narrating  the  occurrence, 
stated,  that  Shelley  saw  a  man  in  the  act  of  making  his  escape 
through  a  window  that  opened  into  a  shrubbery.  The  man, 
according  to  that  account,  fired  at  Shelley  without  effect ; 
Shelley  then  attempted  to  fire  at  his  assailant,  but  the  pistol 
did  not  go  off.  The  man  then  rushed  on  Shelley,  knocked 
him  down,  and  while  on  the  ground  a  struggle  took  place 
between  Shelley  and  his  assailant.  Shelley  managed  during 
this  struggle  to  fire  his  second  pistol,  which  he  imagined  had 
wounded  the  man  in  the  shoulder,  for  he  screamed  aloud,  rose 
up  and  uttered  terrible  imprecations  and  threats,  in  the  gross- 
est language,  calling  God  to  witness  that  he  would  be  re- 
venged— that  he  would  murder  his  (Shelley's)  wife,  that  he 
would  bring  disgrace  on  his  sister,  and  ending  with  these 
v^rords : — "  By  G —  I  will  be  revenged  !" 

The  villain  had  fled  as  they  (Mr.  and  Mrs.  Shelley)  hoped 
for  the  night.  The  servants  had  not  gone  to  bed  when  this 
occurrence  took  place,  yet  Mrs.  Shelley  makes  no  mention  of 
them  having  made  their  appearance  at  all  on  the  scene  of  this 
rencontre  during  the  struggle,  notwithstanding  the  firing  of 
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the  shots,  nor  did  she  mention  being  present  herself,  till  about 
eleven  o'clock,  when  "  they  aU  assembled  in  the  pnrlour,  where 
they  remained  for  two  hours."  Mrs.  Shelley  stated  that  htt 
husband  then  desired  them  to  retire,  as  there  was  no  farthr 
attack  likely  to  be  apprehended.  She  went  to  bed,  and  left 
Shelley  and  a  man  servant,  who  had  only  became  an  inmate 
of  the  house  that  day,  sitting  up.  Mrs,  SheDey  was  in  bed 
about  three  hours  when  she  heard  a  pistol  go  off,  and  imme- 
diately ran  down  stairs,  where  she  found  her  husband  greatl; 
excited.  She  saw  that  his  dressing-gown  and  the  window- 
curtains  had  been  perforated  by  a  ball.  The  servant  man 
who  had  been  left  sitting  up  with  Shelley,  by  her  account 
was  not  present  when  the  shot  was  fired.  He  had  been  sect 
out  to  see  what  o'clock  it  was,  and  after  ha\'ing  done  so,  on 
hearing  some  noise  at  the  window,  Shelley,  as  she  states,  went 
forward  in  that  direction,  when  a  man  thrust  his  arm  thresh 
the  glass  and  fired  at  him.  The  ball  passed  through  the 
curtain  and  his  dressing-gown — Shelley  fortunately  standing 
side  ways  at  the  moment  the  assassin  fired.  SheDey  imm^ 
diately  attempted  to  fire  his  pistol  at  the  man,  but  it  would 
not  go  ofT.  Me  then  made  a  lounge  at  him  with  an  old 
sword  which  he  found  in  the  house  ;  the  assassin  tried  to  wrrst 
the  sword  out  of  his  hand,  and  while  in  the  act  of  so  wrest- 
ing it,  the  servant  man,  Daniel,  rushed  into  the  room,  and  the 
man  then  took  to  flight  and  disappeared. 

When  Mrs.  SheDey  saw  her  husband  afker  this  second  at- 
tempt, it  was  four  o'clock  in  the  morning.  The  night  \aA 
been  most  tempestuous,  a  most  dreadful  night,  the  wind  w» 
so  loud,  it  seemed  to  her  Uke  thunder,  and  the  rain  came  m- 
tling  down  in  torrents. 

Tlu»  next  day  the  occurrence  was  a  subject  of  genenl  cmi- 
versation  in  the  locality.  A  Mr.  L —  spread  a  maficioiii 
report  that  the  whole  story  was  a  fabrication  of  Shdkt*  and 
th(;  object  of  it  was  to  furnish  an  excuse  for  leaving  the  plaoB 
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without  paying  his  bills. — This  Mr.  L —  had  an  enmity  to 
Shelley,  on  account  of  some  slight  he  imagined  had  been 
offered  to  him  by  the  young  poet.  He  avenged  himself  not 
only  on  the  private  character,  but  on  the  public  opinions  of 
Shelley.  He  obtained  a  pamphlet  which  Shelley  had  pub- 
lished in  Dublin,  of  a  political  nature,  and  sent  the  same  to 
the  government,  denouncing  its  principles  and  its  author. 
On  the  Saturday  following  the  mysterious  occurrence  pre- 
viously referred  to,  the  Shelleys  took  their  departiu-e  for 
a  neighbouring  place,  and  determined  shortly  after  to  proceed 
to  Dublin  for  change  of  scene,  that  might  lead  to  some  new 
train  of  thought  most  urgently  required  at  that  time,  for  the 
restoration  of  his  health  and  spirits. 

Shelley,  in  his  account  of  the  attempted  assassination,  said, 
he  had  been  fired  at  twice  by  the  assassin,  and  one  of  the 
balls  had  penetrated  his  night-gown  and  pierced  his  waistcoat. 
He  was  of  opinion  it  was  no  common  robber  they  had  rea- 
son to  dread,  but  a  person  seeking  vengeance,  who  had  threat- 
ened  his  life  and  his  sister's  also. 

Within  a  week  of  the  date  of  the  occurrence  above  men- 
tioned, Shelley's  state  of  mind  was  not  only  one  of  depression, 
but  of  desperation  ;  he  spoke  of  his  escape  from  an  attempted 
atrocious  assassination,  and  the  probability  of  being  then 
heard  of  no  more,  in  a  very  incoherent  manner. 

The  whole  alleged  attempt  at  assassination,  there  can  hardly 
be  a  doubt,  was  a;)  imaginary  occurrence — the  creation  of  an 
over-worked  mind,  greatly  excited,  controlled  by  no  religious 
sentiments— of  a  state  of  mental  hallucination  remotely  oo- 
ca>jioned  by  excessive  metaphysical  abstraction,  immediately 
aggravated  by  impaired  bodily  health  and  extreme  physical 
debility. 

Those  who  contributed  perseveriugly  and  industriously  to 
undermine  the  religious  sentiments  of  this  noble-minded 
being,  for  such  he  was,  with  all  his    faults,    one  originally 
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good  and  excellently  gifted,  naturally  endowed  too  with  senti- 
ments of  a  reverential  kind  for  the  Creator,  and  with  feeUngs 
of  grateful  admiration  of  the  glorious  and  beautiful  works  of 
creation ;  those  persons,  some  of  whom  are  still  living,  might 
well  lament  for  the  success  of  their  efforts  to  unchri^tianize 
Shelley,  if  they  had  the  grace  to  be  conscious  of  their  own 
grievous  errors  in  matters  of  religion. 

Moore  says  of  Shelley,  "  With  a  mind  by  nature  femdly 
pious,  he  yet  refused  to  acknowledge  a  supreme  Providentf, 
and  substituted  some  airy  abstraction  of  *  universal  love,'  in 
its  place."* 

We  are  told  by  Leigh  Hunt,  that  "  Shelley  was  subject  to 
violent  spasmodic  pains,  which  would  sometimes  fora*  him  \o 
lie  on  tlie  ground  till  they  were  over,  but  he  had  always  a 
kind  word  to  give  to  those  about  him  when  his  pangs  allowed 
him  to  speak." 

One  of  the  earliest  and  most  intimate  friends  of  Shellei ,  in 
whose  house  in  London,  at  the  period  of  his  first  married  life, 
and  subsequent  to  the  separation,  Shelley  was  in  the  habit  of 
staving  when  in  town, informed  me  that  he  was  subject  to  vioknt 
paroxysms  of  pain  in  the  head,  so  violent  and  overpoweriog, 
that  while  they  lasted,  he  would  lie  down  on  a  sofa  aod 
writhe  in  an  agony  of  suffering,  that  seemed  almost  to  drive 
him  to  distraction. 

Polidori,  the  Italian  physician  of  Lord  Byron  in  Genoa 
and  Milan,  in  his  Preface  to  the  "  Vampire,"  gives  a  curious 
account  of  one  of  Sliellcy*s  occasional  hallucinations,  fur  the 
truth  of  \\h\vh  Byron  vouches. 

"  It  appears  that,  one  evening.  Lord  B.,  Mr.  P.  B.  Shcllej, 
two  ladies,  and  the  gentleman  before  alluded  to,  after  harir.j: 
perused  a  Cieniiaii  work  called  *  riiaiitasmagoria/  began  relatiri: 
glio.st  stori(»s,  when  his  Lordship  having  recited  the  beginnini: 
of  riiristalxl,  then  unpublished,  the  whole  took  so  strong  a  hold 

*  Mo-k's  LitV  of  Huon,  p.  318,  8vo.  Ed.  1838. 
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of  Mr.  Shelley's  mind,  that  he  suddenly  started  up,  and  ran  out 
of  the  room.  The  physician  and  Lord  Byron  followed,  and 
found  him  leaning  against  a  mantel-piece^  with  cold  drops  of 
perspiration  trickling  down  his  face.  After  having  given  him 
something  to  refresh  him^  upon  inquiring  into  the  cause  of  his 
alarm,  they  found  that  his  wild  imagination  having  pictured  to 
him  the  bosom  of  one  of  the  ladies  with  eyes  (which  was  re- 
ported of  a  lady  in  the  neighbourhood  where  he  lived),  he  was 
obliged  to  leave  the  room,  in  order  to  destroy  the  impression.*'* 

The  belief  to  which  he  dung  with  most  tenacity,  we  are 
told  by  his  friend,  Hunt,  was  in  the  existence  of  some  great 
pervading  '*  spirit  of  intellectual  beauty."  The  sweet  cadences 
of  melodious  music,  the  lustre  of  the  stars,  the  loveliness  of 
flowers,  the  beauties  of  nature,  the  excellencies  of  art — these, 
we  are  told,  were  the  spiritual  influences  which  went  to  the 
formation  of  his  religious  opinions.  The  works  of  Bernard 
de  St.  Pierre  contributed,  perhaps,  to  make  him  a  natural  re« 
ligionist ;  and  one  work  of  Mr.  Godwin,  on  "  Political  Justice/' 
made  him  a  philosophic  radical  and  a  metaphysical  republican. 
Of  his  personal  appearance  it  is  said  : 

"  Shelley's  figure  was  tall  and  almost  unnaturally  attenuated, 
so  as  to  bend  to  the  earth  like  a  plant  that  had  been  deprived  of 
its  vital  air ;  bis  features  had  an  unnatural  sharpness,  and  an 
unhealthy  paleness,  like  a  flower  that  has  been  kept  from  the 
light  of  day ;  his  eyes  had  an  almost  superhuman  brightness, 
and  his  voice  a  preternatural  elevation  of  pitch  and  a  shrillness 
of  tone ;  all  which  peculiarities  probably  arose  from  some  acci- 
dental circumstances  connected  with  his  early  nurture  and  bring* 
ing  up.  But  all  these  Hazlitt  tortured  into  external  types  and 
symbols  of  that  unnatural  and  unwholesome  craving  after  inju- 
rious excitement,  that  morbid  tendency  towards  interdicted 
topics  and  questions  of  moral  good  and  evil,  and  that  forbidden 
search  into  the  secrets  of  our  nature  and  ultimate  destiny,  into 
which  he  strangely  and  inconsequentially  resolved  the  whole  of 
Shelley's  productions."t 

*  Moore's  Life  of  Byron,  p.  316,  S?o.  edit.  IS8S, 

t  My  Friends  and  Acquaintances,  by  P.  Q.  Patmore,  iii.  184. 
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Shelley's  lines — "  Written  in  dejection,  near  Naples,  in 
1818," — contain  some  passages  exquisitely  beautifiil  and 
pathetic,  some,  too,  of  a  mournful  interest,  and  calculated  to 
recall  his  own  sad  fate : — 

**  I  see  the  deep's  untrampled  floor. 

With  green  and  purple  sea-weeds  strewn ; 
T  see  the  waves  upon  the  shore. 

Like  light  dissolved  in  star-showers  thrown. 
I  sit  upon  the  sands  alone : 

The  lightning  of  the  noon-tide-ocean 
Is  flashing  round  me,  and  a  tone 
Arises  from  its  measured  motion. 
How  sweet ! — did  any  heart  now  share  in  my  emotion. 

"  Yet  now  despair  itself  is  mild, 

Ev'n  as  the  winds  and  waters  are  ; 
I  could  lie  like  a  tired  child. 

And  weep  away  the  life  of  care 
Which  I  have  borne,  and  yet  must  bear, 

Till  death,  like  sleep,  might  steal  on  me. 
And  I  might  feel  in  the  warm  air 

My  cheek  grow  cold,  and  hear  the  sea 
Breathe  o'er  my  dying  brain  its  last  monotony.*' 

In  two  other  poems  of  his,  there  are  likewise  passages 
bearing  most  singularly  on  that  kind  of  death,  which  it  was 
his  doom  to  meet,  at  no  very  distant  period  from  the  dates  af- 
fixed to  them.  Thus  he  describes  himself  addressed  by  i 
dear  friend  : — 

"  ^  You  talk  as  in  years  past,'  said  Maddalo. 
'  'Tis  strange  men  change  not.  You  were  ever  still. 
Among  Christ's  flock  a  perilous  infidel, 
A  wolf  for  the  meek  lambs  : — if  you  canU  swim. 
Beware  of  Providence,*     I  looked  on  him, 
Jiut  the  gay  i«inilc  liad  faded  from  his  eye. 
'  And  such,'  he  cried  '  is  our  mortality.'  ** 

These  lines  were  written  in  1818,  and  Shelley  perished  near 
Lnici,  in  the  Gulf  of  Spezia,  in  1822.     The  poem  beQlitkd 
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"  Julian  and  Maddalo;"  a  conversation.  The  colloquy  is  carried 
on  between  Count  Maddalo,  a  Venetian  nobleman  of  ancient 
heritage,  a  man  of  great  genius,  whose  weakness  it  was  to  be 
proud,  deriving  from  a  comparison  of  his  own  extraordinary 
mind  with  the  dwarfish  intellects  that  surrounded  him,  an  in- 
tense apprehension  of  the  nothingness  of  human  life  [Lord 
Byron],  and  Julian,  an  Englishman  of  good  family,  attached 
to  metaphysical  speculations — "  a  complete  infidel,  and  a 
scoffer  at  all  things  holy,"  to  use  Shelley's  own  words  de- 
scriptive of  his  own  representative. 

A  year  before  his  death,  he  wrote  those  lines,  the  conclu- 
ding ones  of  the  last  stanza  of  the  "  Adonais." 
"  The  breath  whose  spirit  I  have  invoked  in  song 
Descends  on  me :  my  spirit's  bark  is  driven 
Far  from  the  shore,  far  from  the  trembling  throng, 
Whose  sails  were  never  to  the  tempest  given : 
The  massy  earth  and  sphered  eyes  are  riven ! 
I  am  borne  darkly,  fearfully  afar. 
Whilst  burning  through  the  inmost  veil  of  heaven. 
The  soul  of  Adonais,  like  a  star. 
Beacons  from  the  abode  where  the  eternal  are." 

The  second  Mrs.  Shelley  was  the  daughter  of  William 
Godwin,  by  his  union  with  Mary  Wolstonecraft,  the  author 
of  the  "  Eights  of  Women."  This  gifted  lady  became  the 
wife  of  P.  B.  Shelley  in  1818.  Soon  after  their  marriage, 
they  left  their  residence  at  Great  Marlow,  in  Buckinghamshire, 
for  Italy,  where  they  resided  till  the  fatal  accident  by  which 
Shelley  perished,  in  his  thirtieth  year,  near  Lerici,  with  his 
friend,  Edward  Ellekcr  Williams,  the  8th  of  July,  1822.  Mrs. 
Shelley's  first  production,  written  during  her  residence  in  Italy, 
was  "  Frankenstein,"  one  of  the  most  remarkable  works  of 
fiction  of  the  time.  After  Shelley's  death,  she  had  to  devote 
herself  to  literature,  to  enable  her  to  provide  for  herself  and 
two  young  children.  She  produced,  at  intervals,  "  Valperga," 
**  The  Last  Man,"  "  Lodore,"  one  or  two  other  works  of  fiction, 
biographies  of  foreign  artists  and  men  of  letters,  for  the  "  Ca- 
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binet  Cyclopaedia."  She  edited,  moreover,  the  potins  and 
various  fragments  of  Shelley,  and,  lastly,  published,  in  1S34, 
in  2  vols.  8vo.,  her  "Rambles  in  Germany  and  Italy,  in  ISiH, 
1842,  and  1843."  Mrs.  Shelley's  elder  son,  William,  died  Id 
childhood ;  the  survivor  is  the  present  Sir  Percy  Florence 
Shelley,  Bart.,  who  succeeded  his  grandfather,  Sir  Timothy 
Shelley,  in  that  title,  in  1844.  Mrs.  Shelley  died  at  her 
residence,  24,  Chester  Square,  London,  aged  53,  the  1st  of 
February,  1851. 

Willis  thus  refers  to  the  disposal  of  Shelley's  ashes  : 
^^  The  remains  of  Shelley  are  deposited  near  those  of  his  fritcd. 
Keats,  in  the  cemetery  at  the  base  of  the  pyramidal  tomb  ol" 
Cains  Ccstius,  in  Home.  In  his  preface  to  his  lament  over  Keab, 
Shelley  says,  '  he  was  buried  in  the  romantic  and  lonely  a^mt- 
tcry  of  the  Protestants,  under  the  pyramid  which  is  the  tomb  of 
Ccstius,  and  the  massy  walls  and  towers,  now  mouldering  and 
desolate,  which  formed  the  circuit  of  ancient  Rome.  It  is  an 
open  space  among  the  ruins,  covered  in  winter  with  violets  and 
daisies.  It  might  make  one  in  love  with  death,  to  think  that  one 
should  be  buried  in  so  sweet  a  place*  The  inscription  on  tbc 
monument  of  Keats,  who  died  in  Rome,  in  1821,  briefly  tcUs 
the  sad  story  of  the  short  career  of  the  young  English  poet,  the 
friend  of  Shelley  : — '  This  grave  contains  all  that  was  mortal  of 
a  yowuj  English  poet,  who,  on  his  death-bed,  in  the  bittemest  of 
his  heart  at  the  malicious  power  of  his  enennes,  desired  these  wards 
to  he  engraved  on  his  tomb :  here  lies  one  whose  name  was 

WRITTEN   IN  WATER."* 

"  I  have  been  here  to-day,  to  see  the  graves  of  Keats  and 
Shelley.  With  a  cloudless  sky  and  the  most  delicious  air  ever 
brcatlicd,  wc  sat  down  upon  tlie  marble  slab  laid  over  the  ash« 
of  poor  ShcUcy,  and  read  his  own  lament  over  Keats,  whoslecj** 
just  below,  at  the  foot  of  the  hill.  The  cemetery  is  rudely 
formed  into  three  terraces,  with  walks  between;  and  Shilley'* 
grave  occupies  a  small  nook  above,  made  by  the  projections  of 
a  niouldoring  wall-towrr,  and  crowned  with  ivy  and  shrubs,  and 
a  peculiarly  frairrant  yellow  flower,  which  perfumes  the  air 
around  for  several  feet,  'i'hr  avenue  by  which  you  ascend  from 
the  ^Mte  is  lined  with  high  bushes  of  the  mai>h  rose  in  the  nio>t 
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luxuidant  bloom,  and  all  over  the  cemetery  the  grass  is  thickly 
mingled  with  flowers  of  every  dye."* 

There  is  one  production  of  Shelley's,  and  the  first  of  all 
separately  published  by  him,  which  is  referred  to  in  the  pre- 
vious correspondence — a  political  pamphlet,  published  by  him 
in  Dublin  in  1813.  A  man  of  kindred  tastes  and  talents  to 
those  of  Shelley,  and  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  the  poetry  of 
the  latter,  Mr.  D.  F.  McCarthy,  has  enabled  me  to  give  some 
account  of  this  very  rare  production — one  so  rare,  that  it  is 
very  evident  it  must  have  been  bought  up,  with  a  view  to  its 
suppression. 

Mr.  D.  F.  McCarthy,  in  a  letter  to  ''  The  Dublin  Evening 
Post,"  November  17,  1842,  observes — 

"  In  reading  the  scattered  notices  of  Shelley,  which  the 
periodical  hterature  of  England  for  the  last  twenty  years  con- 
tains, I  have  been  frequently  struck  with  surprise  at  the  total 
silence  which  all  writers,  friends  and  foes,  have  observed  upon 
this  point.  While  a  solitary  Greek  word,  said  to  have  been 
written  by  Shelley,  in  an  nlbum,  has  given  occupation  to 
a  hundred  pens,  from  Dr.  Soiithey  down  to  the  humblest 
litterateur  of  the  daily  press,  all  parties  seem  to  have  con- 
spired to  suppress  the  circumstance  of  his  visiting  this 
country — not  in  the  character  of  a  common  tourist,  or  a 
mere  book-maker — but  as  a  friend  of  liberty,  flinging  himself 
with  all  the  generous  enthusiasm  of  his  youthful  heart,  and 
the  awakening  pride  of  his  noble  intellect,  into  the  cause  of 
that  people,  whom  he  considered  to  have  been  the  most 
wronged,  and  to  the  amelioration  of  whose  condition  he  be- 
lieved his  exertions  would  have  been  most  efficacious  !" 

Mr.  McCarthy,  in  an  article  entitled  **  Recent  English 
Poets,"  published  in  "  The  Nation"  newspaper,  in  1846, 
again  adverts  to  the  Irish  pamphlet  of  Shelley  : — 

*'  Let  us   take  the   first  publication   in  which  Shelley  ap- 
*  Willis's  Pencillings  by  the  Way,  p.  84. 
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pcared  before  the  world  in  the  two-fold  character  of  a  teacher 
and  a  politician.  It  is  a  publication  now  extremely  scarce — not 
included  in  any  collection  of  his  works — unknown  to  most  of 
his  readers,  and  never  referred  to  in  any  English  criticism 
upon  his  writings  that  we  have  seen,  with  the  single  exception 
of  Captain  Medwin's  papers  upon  Shelley  in  •  The  Athe- 
naeum,' where  the  fact  of  his  having  written  it  is  menrly 
stated.  And  yet  it  is  one  of  very  considerable  interest  at  the 
present  moment ;  and  considering  the  now  acknowledged  posi- 
tion of  Shelley  as  a  writer,  and  as  a  man  whose  influence  upoo 
his  age  has  not  been  small,  and  is  increasing :  to  the  Irish 
people  in  particular  is  its  existence  valuable.  It  is,  in  a 
word,  a  prose  pamphlet,  written  in  the  year  1812,  in  favour 
of  a  repeal  of  the  Legislative  Union  between  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  by  one  of  the  greatest  poets  that  England  has 
ever  produced !  Before  we  give  any  description  of  the 
pamphlet,  we  shall  briefly  state  the  drcumstances  under 
which  it  was  written. 

"  Shelley  was  in  his  nineteenth  year  when  he  visited  Dublin, 
in  1812.  In  ten  brief,  but  not  inglorious  years  atlerwards, 
the  bright  waters  of  an  Italian  bay  shut  him  out  from  this 
world  for  ever.  Young  as  he  was  then,  he  had  commenced 
his  career  as  a  reformer  much  younger.  At  Eton,  whither 
he  had  been  removed  at  an  early  age,  and  where  his  first  tow 
of  self-sacriflce,  and  against  oppression,  was  pledged  .... 

"  At  Eton,  he  combated  juvenile  tyranny,  by  c^^xsiiy 
the  fagging  system.  At  Oxford,  where  he  was  in  his  six- 
teenth or  seventeenth  year,  his  courage  was  the  same,  but  hb 
cause  was  not  equally  just.  Truth  and  authority  were  both 
against  him,  and  he  was  defeated — the  penalty  being  a  pre^ 
mature  and  forcible  separation  from  that  university,  and  the 
total  alienation  of  his  family.  Notwithstanding  these  i^ 
verses,  his  '  passion'  for  reforming  the  '  world 'contiDued 
unabated,  in  obedience  to  which  he  visited  this  countrv  in 
Is  12,  *  having  selected  Ireland,*  he  says,  '  as  a  theatre  the 
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widest  and  fairest  for  the  operations  of  the  determined  friends 
of  religious  and  political  liberty.' 

"  He  resided  at  No.  7,  Lower  Sackville  Street,  where  the 
*  Address  to  the  Irish  People'  (the  pamphlet  to  which  we  have 
alluded)  is  dated.  He  attended  the  aggregate  meetings  of  the 
Catholics  of  Ireland,  at  Fishamble  Street  Theatre,  28th  of 
February  (1812).  The  Earl  of  Fingall  was  in  the  chair,  and 
the  chief  speakers  were  Mr.  O'Connell,  Mr.  Wyse,  Lord 
Glentworth,  and  Mr.  Shelley.  As  our  readers  may  be 
curious  to  read  a  Repeal  speech,  made  by  a  great  English  poet, 
we  give  it  as  we  find  it  in  *  The  Evening  Post,'  of  February 
29,  1812.     The  italics  are  in  the  original : — 

"  *  Mr.  Shelley  requested  a  hearing.  He  was  an  English- 
man, and,  when  he  reflected  on  the  crimes  committed  by  Ms 
nation  on  Ireland,  he  could  not  but  blush  for  his  countrymen, 
did  he  not  know  that  arbitrary  power  never  failed  to  corrupt 
the  heart  of  man  (loud  applause  for  several  minutes).  He 
had  come  to  Ireland  for  the  sole  purpose  of  interesting  him- 
self in  her  mistortuaes.  He  was  deeply  impressed  with  a 
sense  of  the  evils  which  Ireland  endured,  and  he  considered 
them  to  be  truly  ascribed  to  the  fatal  effects  of  the  legislative 
Union  with  Great  Britain.  He  walked  through  the  streets, 
and  he  saw  the  fane  of  liberty  converted  into  a  temple  of 
mammon  (loud  applause).  He  beheld  beggary  and  famine  in 
the  country — he  never  saw  such  in  any  country;  and  he 
could  lay  his  hand  on  his  heart,  and  say  that  the  cause  of 
such  sights  was  the  Union  with  Great  Britain  (hear,  hear). 
He  was  resolved  to  do  his  utmost  to  promote  a  Repeal  of  the 
Union.  Catholic  Emancipation  would  do  a  great  deal  towards 
the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  people  ;  but  he  was  con- 
vinced that  the  Repeal  of  the  Union  was  of  more  importance. 
He  considered  that  the  victims  whose  members  were  vibrating 
on  gibbets,  were  driven  to  the  commission  of  the  crimes,  which 
they  expiated  by  their  lives,  by  the  effects  of  the  Union.' 
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"  But  we  return  to  the  pamphlet.     This  is  the  title-page. 

"  *  An  Address  to  the  Irish  People,  by  Percy  Bysshe  Shelky/ 

"  Advertisement. — *  The  lowest  possible  price  is  set  on  the 
publication,  because  it  is  the  intention  of  the  author  to  awaken 
in  the  minds  of  the  Irish  poor  a  knowledge  of  their  real  statf, 
summarily  pointing  out  the  evils  of  that  state,  and  suggesting 
rational  means  of  remedy — Catholic  Emancipation  and  a 
Repeal  of  the  Union  Act  (the  latter  the  most  successful 
engine  that  England  ever  wielded  over  the  miseries  of  fcllen 
Ireland) — being  treated  of  in  the  following  address  as  griev- 
ances which  unanimity  and  resolution  may  remove,  and  asso- 
ciations conducted  with  peaceable  firmness,  being  earnestly 
recommended  as  means  of  embodying  that  unanimity  and 
firmness  which  must  finally  be  successful.  Dublb,  1812: 
price  5cJ.' 

"  It  opens  thus  : — 

"  *  Fellow-men — I  am  not  an  Irishman,  yet  I  can  feA  tor 
you.  I  hope  there  are  none  among  you  who  will  read  this 
address  with  prejudice  or  levity,  because  it  is  made  by  an  En- 
glishman. Indeed,  I  believe  there  are  not.  The  Irish  are  a 
brave  nation.  They  have  a  heart  of  liberty  in  their  breasts, 
but  they  are  much  mistaken  if  they  fancy  that  a  stranger 
cannot  have  as  warm  a  one.  Those  are  my  brothers  and  my 
countrymen,  who  arc  unfortunate.  I  should  like  to  know 
what  there  is  in  a  man  being  an  Englishman,  a  Spaniard,  or  a 
Frenchman,  that  makes  him  worse  or  better  than  he  really  is. 
lie  was  born  in  one  town,  you  in  another ;  but  that  is  no 
reason  why  he  should  not  feel  for  you,  desire  your  benefit,  or 
be  willing  to  give  you  some  advice  which  may  make  you  more 
capable  of  knowing  your  own  interests,  or  acting  so  as  to 
secure  it.  There  are  many  Englishmen  who  cry  down  the 
Irish,  and  tliink  it  answers  their  ends  to  revile  all  that  beloi^ 
to  Ireland  :  1)ut  it  is  not  because  these  men  are  Englishroca 
that  they  maintain  such  opinions,  but  because  they  wish  to 
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get  money,  and  titles,  and  power.  They  would  act  in  this 
manner  to  whatever  country  they  might  belong,  until  mankind 
is  much  altered  for  the  better,  which  reform  I  hope  will  one 
day  be  effected.  I  address  you  then,  as  my  brothers,  and  my 
fellow-men ;  for  I  would  wish  to  see  the  Irishman  who,  if 
England  were  persecuted  as  Ireland  is — who  if  any  set  of 
men  that  helped  to  do  a  public  service,  were  prevented  from 
enjoying  its  benefits  as  Irishmen  are — I  should  like  to  see  the 
man,  1  say,  who  would  see  these  misfortunes  and  not  attempt 
to  succour  the  sufferers  when  he  could,  just  that  I  might  tell 
him  he  was  no  Irishman,  but  some  bastard  mongrel,  bred  up 
in  a  court,  or  some  coward  fool  who  was  a  democrat  to  all 
above  him,  and  an  aristocrat  to  all  below  him.' 

"He  then  enters  into  review  of  the  history  of  the  Catholic 
and  Protestant  Churches,  and  concludes  this  portion  of  his 
address  with  the  following  exclamation  : — 

"  '  Oh  !  Ireland,  thou  emerald  of  the  ocean,  whose  sons  are 
generous  and  brave,  whose  daughters  are  honourable  and 
frank  and  fair,  thou  art  the  isle,  on  whose  green  shores  I  have 
desired  to  see  the  standard  of  Liberty  erected — a  flag  of  fire— 
a  beacon  at  which  the  world  shall  light  the  torch  of  freedom  1' 

"  At  page  6  we  have  the  Union  alluded  to  : — 

"  *  Oh  !  Irishmen,  I  am  interested  in  your  cause,  and  it  is 
not  because  you  are  Irishmen,  or  Roman  Catholics,  that  I  fed 
with  you,  or  feel  for  you,  but  because  you  are  men  and  suf- 
ferers. Were  Ireland  at  this  moment  peopled  with  Brahmins, 
this  very  same  address  would  have  been  suggested  by  the  same 
state  of  mind — you  have  suffered  not  merely  for  your  religion, 
but  some  other  causes  which  I  am  equally  desirous  of  reme- 
dying. The  union  of  England  with  Ireland  has  withdrawn 
the  Protestant  aristocracy  and  gentry  from  their  native  country, 
and  with  them  their  friends  and  connections.  Their  resources 
are  taken  from  this  country,  although  they  are  dissipated  in 
another ;  the  very  poor  people  are  most  in&mously  oppressed 
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by  the  weight  of  burden,  which  the  superior  ranks  lay  upon 
their  shoulders.  I  am  no  less  desirous  of  the  reform  of  the 
evils  (with  many  others),  than  for  Catholic  Emancipation.' 

["  The  passage  which  immediately  follows  is  curious,  as  sug- 
gesting the  very  niode  of  action  which  was  worked  out  with 
consummate  energy,  ability,  and  success,  by  Mr.  O'ConneJl:— j 

"  *  Perhaps  you  all  agree  with  me  on  both  these  subjecti 
We  now  come  to  the  method  of  doing  these  things.     I  agree 
with  the  Quakers,  so  far  as  they  disclaim  violence,  and  tnist 
their  cause  wholly  and  solely  to  its  own  truth.     If  yoa  are 
convinced  of  the  truth  of  your  cause,  trust  wholly  to  its  truth ; 
if  you  are  not  convinced,  give  it  up.     In  no  case  employ  vio- 
lence.    The  way  to  liberty  and  happiness,  is  never  to  tmnsgrea 
the  rules  of  justice  and  virtue.     If  you  destroy  the  one,  yon 
destroy  the  other.     However  ill  others  may  act,  thb  will  be 
no  excuse  for  you,  if  you  follow  their  example  ;  it  ought  rather 
to  warn  you  from  pursuing  so  bad  a  method.     Depend  upon 
it.  Irishmen,  your  cause  shall  not  be  neglected.     I  will  fondlj 
hope  that  the  schemes  for  your  happiness  and  liberty,  as  veil 
as  those  for  the  happiness  and  liberty  of  the  world,  irill  nul 
be  wholly  fruitless.     One  secure  method  of  defeating  them, » 
violence  on  the  side  of  the  injured  party.     If  you  condesoeiid 
to  use  the  same  weapons  as  your  enemy,  you  putyounsdfon 
a  level  with  him.     On  this  score  you  must  be  convinced  that 
he  is  on  these  grounds  your  superior.     But  appeal  to  the 
sacred  principles  of  virtue  and  justice,  then  how  is  he  awud 
into  nothing  ! — how  does  truth  show  him  in  his  true  odlauiii 
and  place  the  cause  of  toleration  and  reform  in  the  dearest 
light !     I  extend  my  views  not  only  to  you  as  Irishmen,  hot 
to  all  of  every  persuasion,  and  of  every  country.     Be  cahn, 
mild,  deliberate,  patient ;  recollect  that  you  can  in  no  meisiiic 
more  effectually  forward  the  cause  of  reform,  than  by  employ- 
ing yuur  leisure  time  in  reasoning  and  the  cultivation  of  yoar  ' 
minds.     Tiiink,  talk,  and  discuss.     The  only  subjects  JM 
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ought  to  propose  are  those  of  happiness  and  liberty.  Be  free 
and  be  happy,  but  first  be  wise  and  good.  You  are  a  great 
and  brave  nation ;  but  you  cannot  yet  be  all  wise  or  good. 
You  may  be  at  some  time,  and  then  Ireland  will  be  an  earthly 
paradise.' 

[Our  limits  will  only  permit  us  to  give  the  two  following 
extracts,  page  7  : — ] 

"  '  No  cause  is  in  itself  so  dear  to  liberty  as  yours.  Much 
depends  on  you  :  far  may  your  efforts  spread  either  hope  or 
despair.  Do  not  then  cover  in  darkness,  wrongs  at  which  the 
face  of  day,  and  the  tyrants  who  bask  in  its  warmth,  ought  to 
blush.  Wherever  has  violence  succeeded  ?  The  French  re- 
volution, though  undertaken  with  the  best  intentions,  ended 
ill  for  the  people,  because  violence  was  employed.  The  cause 
which  they  vindicated  was  that  of  truth,  but  they  gave  it  the 
appearance  of  a  He,  by  using  methods  which  will  suit  the  pur- 
poses of  liars  as  well  as  their  own.  Speak  boldly  and  daringly 
what  you  think.  An  Irishman  was  never  accused  of  coward- 
ice ;  do  not  let  it  be  thought  possible  that  he  is  a  coward. 
Let  him  say  what  he  thinks ;  a  lie  is  the  basest  and  meanest 
employment  of  men  ;  leave  lies  and  secrets  to  courtiers  and 
lordlings;  be  open,  sincere,  and  single-hearted.  Let  it  be 
seen  that  the  Irish  votaries  of  freedom  dare  to  speak  what 
they  think ;  let  them  resist  oppression,  not  by  force  of  arms, 
but  by  power  of  mind,  and  reliance  on  truth  and  justice.  Will 
any  be  arraigned  for  libel  ? — will  imprisonment  or  death  be 
the  consequences  of  this  mode  of  proceeding  ?  Probably  not. 
But,  if  it  were  so,  is  danger  frightful  to  an  Irishman  who 
speaks  for  his  own  liberty,  and  the  liberty  of  his  wife  and 
children  ?  No  ;  he  will  steadily  persevere ;  and  sooner  shall 
pensioners  cease  to  vote  with  their  benefactors,  than  an  Irish- 
man swerve  from  the  path  of  duty.  But  steadily  persevere 
,  in  the  system  above  laid  down ;  its  benefits  will  sp'»edily  be 
manifested.  Persecution  may  destroy  some,  but  cannot  de- 
voL.  in.  P  P 
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stroy  all ;  let  it  do  its  will,  ye  have  appealed  to  truth  and 
justice.  Show  the  goodness  of  your  religion,  by  persisting  in 
a  reliance  on  these  things  which  must  be  the  rules  even  of  the 
Almighty's  conduct.  But  before  this  can  be  done  with  toy 
effect,  habits  of  sobriety,  regularity,  and  thought,  must  be 
entered  into,  and  firmly  resolved  upon  .  .  .  / 

"  '  I  wish  to  impress  on  your  minds,  that  without  virtue  or 
wisdom,  there  can  be  no  liberty  or  happiness ;  and  that  tem- 
perance,, sobriety,  charity  and  independence  of  soul,  will  giie 
you  virtue,  as  thinking,  enquiring,  and  talking,  will  give  yon 
wisdom.  Without  the  first,  the  last  is  of  little  use ;  and 
without  the  last,  the  first  is  a  dreadful  curse  to  yourselves  and 
others  .  .  .   / 

''  Shelley's  pamphlet  concludes  with  the  following  passage:^ 
'' '  The  organization  of  a  society  whose  institution  shd 
serve  as  a  bond  to  its  members,  for  the  purpose  ot  virtne, 
happiness,  liberty,  and  wisdom,  by  the  means  of  inteDectual 
opposition  to  grievances,  would  probably  be  useful — far  the 
formation  of  such  a  society,  I  confess  myself  anxious.  Adieu,  my 
friends  !  may  every  day's  sun  that  shines  on  your  green  islmd 
see  the  annihilation  of  an  abuse,  and  the  birth  of  ao  embrro 
of  melioration.  Your  own  hearts,  may  they  become  the 
shrines  of  purity  and  fi-eedom,  and  never  may  smoke  to  the 
mammon  of  unrighteousness,  ascend  from  the  unpolluted  abr 
of  their  devotion  !'  " 


No.  III. 
THEOPIIILUS  GODWIN  SWIFT.  ESQ. 

In  one  of  Walter  Savage  Landor's  letters  to  Lady  Bl» 
sington,  written  at  Florence  in  Dec.  1823,  the  hOomiat 
reference  is  made  to  the  origin  of  Mr.  Swift :— 
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"  Mr.  Godwin  Swift,  a  descendant  of  that  Godwin,  who 
educated  dear  Jonathan,  and  was  his  unde,  has  claims  upon 
the  Viscountess  of  Carlingford,  which  he  is  bringing  before 
the  House  of  Lords.  I  never  saw  him  since  he  was  a  baby ; 
but  I  hear  he  is  a  most  amiable  and  gentlemanly  person.  If 
Lord  B.,  or  any  other  of  your  friends,  can  be  of  any  use  to 
him,  let  me  hope  it.  I  should  be  overjoyed  to  see  the  re- 
presentative of  the  earliest  patriot  in  Ireland,  protected  by 
him,  whom  I  consider  the  most  disinterested  and  the  greatest. 
His  grandmother  was  a  Meade.  I  believe  a  first-cousin  of 
the  late  Lord  Clanwilliam." 

There  is  a  remarkable  account  of  the  descendants  of  the 
Swift  family  in  Ireland,  in  the  Historical  Appendix  to  "  The 
Grand  Jury  Lists  of  the  county  of  Westmeath,"  by  Charles 
Lyons,  Esq.,  of  Ledestown,  published  in  1853,  in  which  the 
following  passage  occurs,  at  page  306  : — 

"  The  family  of  Swift  is  said  to  be  descended  from  a 
"  Yorkshire  family,  settled  at  Rotherham,  originally  from 
"  Belgium,  of  the  name  of  Suyfo.  There  is  a  splendid 
"  monument  in  the  church  at  Rotherham,  erected  in  1561, 
"  to  the  memory  of  Robert  Swyft  and  his  wife.  Their  son, 
"  afterwards  Sir  Robert  Swyft,  of  Doncaster  and  Streethorpe, 
"  was  SheriflF  of  Yorkshire,  40  Elizabeth  (1598).  He  was 
"  ancestor  of  Barnham  Swyft,  created,  in  the  reign  of 
•*  Charles  I.,  1627,  Viscount  Carlingford. 

"Of  this  family  was  Godwin  Swyft,  or  Swift,  who  came 
"  to  Ireland  during  Ormonde's  power,  and  acted  as  his  Attor- 
"  ney-General  for  the  Palatinate  of  Ormonde." 

This  Godwin  Swift,  married  four  times. 

The  third  of  his  wives  was  a  Miss  Hannah  Deane,  of  the 
Muskerry  family,  a  daughter  of  the  regicide  Admiral,  by 
whom  he  had  issue :  Godwin,  the  ancestor  of  the  Swifts 
of  Lionsden,  and  of  the  Theophilus  Swifl,  of  Dublin,  an 
eccentric  barrister  and  pamphleteer.  The  old  Attorney-General 
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of  Ormonde,  Godwin  Swift,  marritd,  fourthly,  a  Miss  Eleanor 
Meade,  a  daughter  of  Colonel  Meade,  the  ancestor  of  the 
Clanwilliams. 

The  celebrated  Dean,  according  to  Sheridan  (Life  of  Dr.  J. 
Swift),  was  a  member  of  a  younger  branch  of  an  aucieoK 
Yorkshire  family.     His  grand&ther,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Swift, 
vicar  of  Goodrich,  in  Herefordshire,  was  distingui^ed  for 
his  generous  exertions  in  favour  of  Charles  the  First,  and  Ms 
subsequent   sufferings   and    ruin.      He   had    ten    cbildrcD. 
His  eldest  son  was   Godwin   Swift,  of  the  Inner  Temple. 
''  Godwin  was  an  ill  pleader,  but,  perhaps,  a  little  too  dexte- 
rous in  the  subtle  parts  of  the  law."     The  Rev.  Thomas  Swift 
died  in  1658,  and  was  buried  in  Goodrich  Church.     Five  of 
his  sons  went  to  seek  their  fortunes  in  Ireland,  one  of  whom, 
Jonathan,  was  the  father  of  the  famous  Dean.     Jonathan  had 
married  a  Leicestershire  lady,  of  little  fortune,  a  Miss  Abigail 
Errick,  a  relative  of  the  wife  of  Sir  William  Temple,  and  hid 
died  in  distressed  circiunstances,  about  two  years  after  his  mar- 
riage, seven  months  before  the  birth  of  his  only  son,  Jonatlian. 
After  his  death,  his  widow  came  to  Ireland,  and  was  received 
into  the  family  of  her  husband's  eldest  brother,  Godwin  Swift, 
the  Attorney- General  of  Ormonde,  who  had  mairied  a  relative 
of  the  old  Marchioness  of  Ormonde,  and  to  the  great  offence  of 
his  family,  subsequently  (according  to  Sheridan)  a  sister  of 
Admiral  Deane,  one  of  the  regicides.    Godwin  vnis  a  lawyer  of 
great  eminence  and  large  income,  which  he  squandered  away, 
however,  on  idle  projects.     At  his  house,  in  Hoey*8  Court, 
Dublin,  Jonathan  was  born,  in  November,  1 667.    At  the  death 
of  Godwin  Swift,  it  was  found  his  affairs  were  in  a  niinov 
condition;  the  mother  of  Jonathan  returned  to  England, estab- 
lished herself  in  Leicester,  and  there  remained.     The  plaoe  of 
Godwin  was  supplied  for  some  time  to  young  Swift  by  a 
cousin,  Willoughby,  the  eldest  son  of  Godwin  Swift,  who 
resided  in  Lisbon.     In  the  year  1 688,  youn^  Jonathan  left 
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Ireland,  and  proceeded  on  foot  from  Chester,  to  visit  his  mo- 
ther,  then  residing  in  Leicester ;  and  soon  after,  his  intimacy 
with  Sir  W.  Temple  commenced. 

Those  who  are  curious  to  know  the  grounds  on  which  the 
sunnises  rest  of  Sir  W.  Temple  being  the  father  of  Jonathan 
Swift,  and  the  celebrated  Stella  being  the  half-sister  of  the 
latter,  may  refer  to  Exshaw's  "  Gentleman's  and  London  Ma- 
gazine," 1757,  p.  555,  and  to  Wilde's  "Closing  Years  of 
Dean  Swift,"  (2nd  edit.  1849,  p.  108),  a  work  of  singular 
interest  and  considerable  research.  The  Dean  died  in  October, 
1745,  in  his  78th  year. 

The  representative  of  this  family  in  Ireland  was  a  person  of 
considerable  notoriety  about  half  a  century  ago,  Theophilus 
Swift,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-law. 

In  a  letter  to  Sir  Walter  Scott,  respecting  the  celebrated 
Dean,  he  thus  spoke  of  his  own  father,  Mr.  Deane  Swift : — 

"  *  My  father  having  an  easy  fortune,  had  taken  to  no  pro- 
fession. He  was  an  excellent  scholar,  but  a  very  bad  writer. 
He  was  a  very  moral  man,  and  from  an  innate  love  of  reli- 
gion, had  made  divinity  his  immediate  study.  He  had  taken 
a  degree  of  A.M.  at  Oxford,  and  was  every  way  qualified 
for  an  excellent  divine.'  Theophilus  goes  on  to  state  that 
Sir  Robert  Walpole  offered  his  father  preferment  in  the 
Church,  and  that  his  friend,  the  Dean,  prevented  him  from 
availing  himself  of  the  Minister's  offer,  because  he  had  a 
grudge  against  Walpole,  on  account  of  the  neglect  he  had 
experienced  at  the  hands  of  the  latter.  And  he  adds,  that 
his  father  dared  not  disoblige  the  Dean  at  that  time,  because 
he  owed  the  Doctor  £2500,  for  which  he  had  given  a  mort- 
gage on  his  estates,  and  that  he  left  his  son  to  pay  the  debt 
after  his  death."* 

Theophilus  Swift  was  a  native  of  England,  but  had 
settled  at  an  early  age  in  Ireland.  This  singular  person, 
*  Nichols'  Illustrations  of  Literature  of  the  18th  Century. 
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who  claimed  descent  from  the  celebrated  eccentric  of  the 
same  name,  the  renowned  Dean  of  St.  Patrick,  labouml 
under  an  inveterate  disease,  which  political  nosologists  term 
pamphleteering.  He  had  a  taste  for  satire  and  pasquinades. 
One  of  his  earliest  productions  was  a  satirical  poem,  entitled 
"The  Gamblers."  "A  Poetical  Letter  to  the  King"  fdr 
lowed,  in  honour  of  his  Majesty's  visit  to  Worcester,  in  1768, 
In  1789,  having  assailed  in  print  Colonel  Lennox — th« 
subsequent  Duke  of  Richmond — and  being  challenged  by 
the  Colonel,  he  fought  a  duel,  and  had  the  honour  of 
being  wounded  by  his  distinguished  opponent.  He  next 
published  a  letter  to  W.  A.  Brown,  Esq.,  on  the  duel  of 
the  Duke  of  York  with  Colonel  Lennox,  in  1 789 ;  next, 
**  A  Vindication  of  Renwick  Williams,  commonly  called  the 
Monster,"  in  1790. 

He  signalized  his  progress  in  the  career  of  a  pamphleteer 
in  1794,  by  assailing,  in  a  pamphlet  of  192  pages,  "The  Fel- 
lows of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,"  charging  them  with  perjury, 
violation  of  the  college  statutes,  marrying  against  the  sime, 
&c.  &c.;  and  being  prosecuted  by  one  of  them,  Dr.  Burrows, 
he  was  cast  into  prison,  but  had  the  consolation  of  prosecuting 
successfully  the  Doctor  for  a  libel,  and  having  him  imprisoned 
also,  while  he  was  undergoing  the  penalty  of  his  own  offence. 

Theophilus  Swift  had  two  sons,  Edmund  Lenthall,  and 
Deane  Swift.  Deane  Swift,  the  younger  son  of  Theophilus, 
was  an  under-graduate  in  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  where  he 
quarrelled  with  Dr.  Burrowx»s,  one  of  the  examiners;  and 
his  fatlior,  on  the  son's  account,  waged  war  on  all  the  heads 
of  the  University,  and  the  whole  of  the  Fellows  in  particular. 
Theophilus  ended  his  career  by  tormenting  a  daughter  of 
a  respectable*  Protestant  cl(»rgyman  of  Dublin,  the  Reverend 
Mr.  Dobbyn,  with  violent  protestations  of  love,  and  bitter 
complaints  of  not  biing  accepted  by  the  lady,  embodied  in  a 
pamphlet  addressed  to  her  father,  for  which  he  was  challengfd 
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by  a  relative  of  the  young  lady,  (she  being  then  about  to  marry 
a  Mr.  Lefanu) ;  but  Theophilus  declined  to  accept  any  thing 
from  the  Dobbyns  except  the  young  lady's  hand,  and  died, 
like  his  pamphlet,  in  the  summer  of  1815. 

Deane  Swift  was  a  young  man  of  considerable  ability,  an 
excellent  scholar,  a  good  Latin  versifier,  and  an  able  writer. 
From  the  time  of  the  war  with  the  Fellows,  and  the  compo- 
sition of  divers  sarcastic  epigrams  on  them,  no  more  was 
heard  of  him  till  the  memorable  year  of  1798,  when  his 
name  occurs  in  the  list  of  names  of  persons  included  in  the 
Fugitive  Bill,  coupled  with  the  Banishment  Act  of  the  same 
date ;  and  then  he  disappears  from  the  stage  of  Irish  poli- 
tics and  the  page  of  Irish  history,  and  is  only  known  to  have 
quitted  Ireland,  at  the  period  above  referred  to,  and  not  to 
have  returned  to  it  for  many  years.  About  twelve  years 
ago,  the  late  General  Arthur  O'Connor  informed  me,  that  the 
author  of  the  stirring  letters  against  Lord  Camden's  govern- 
ment, published  in  "  The  Press  "  newspaper,  the  Dublin  organ 
of  "  The  United  Irishmen,"  under  the  signature — Marcus, 
was  Mr.  Deane  Swift,  who  had  fled  from  Ireland,  in  1798, 
and  was  no  more  heard  of:  that  he  and  Dr.  Drenman  were  the 
chief  penmen  of  the  Dublin  Leaders ;  but  the  strongest  and 
most  ably  written  leading  articles  in  that  paper  were  written 
by  Swift. 

Peter  Finnerty,  the  printer  of  the  "  Press,"  in  the  early  part 
of  1798,  vvas  prosecuted  for  the  publication  of  the  libellous 
letters  against  Lord  Camden,  signed  "  Marcus," — in  which 
letters  the  words  in  capitals,  "  Remember  Orr,"  (the  first  per- 
son executed  on  the  charge  alone  of  taking  the  oath  of  the 
United  Irishmen),  were  frequently  repeated  in  the  way  of  appeal 
to  the  passions  of  the  people,  and  thus  were  rendered  so  fami- 
liar as  to  become  the  great  cry  of  the  lower  orders  of  the 
disafi^ected. 

O'Connor  erroneously  supposed  the  writer  of  those  letters 
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had  been  long  dead.  I  subsequently  learned  from  the 
Keeper  of  the  Regalia  of  the  Tower,  that  Mr.  Deane  Swift 
was  still  in  being,  and  then  residing  at  Gravesend,  in  com- 
fortable circumstances,  and  highly  respected  by  all  classes. 

My  informant,  who  was  then  charged  with  the  custody  of 
her  Majesty's  crown,  Edmund  Lenthall  Swift,  Esq.,  was 
the  brother  of  the  formidable  penman  of  the  *'  United  Irisb- 
men,"  Mr.  Deane  Swift,  the  "  Marcus  "  of  the  "  Press." 
whose  writings  had  so  seriously  troubled  Lords  Camden, 
Clare,  and  Castlereagh. 

Having  stated  to  Mr.  E.  L.  Swift  the  account  given  roe 
by  General  O'Connor  as  to  the  authorship  of  the  "  Marcus 
Letters,"  the  impression  was  left  on  my  mind  that  Mr. 
E.  L.  Swift  concurred  with  me  in  that  account  But  1  may 
be  mistaken  in  that  supposition. 

Edmund  L.  Swift,  Esq.  was  Keeper  of  the  Regalia  oi  the 
Tower  so  far  back  as  July,  1817 ;  and  in  1847,  when  I  last 
saw  him,  still  held  that  office.  He  was  an  occasional  oon* 
tributor  to  the  "  Gentleman's  Magazine.'** 

In  the  November  number  of  that  Periodical,  for  1817,  he 
published  some  verses  on  the  death  of  the  Princess  Chariotte, 
entitled  ''  The  Heart,"  strangely  contrasting  with  the  effusions 
of  his  brother  in  the  "  Press"  newspaper  of  1797  and  1798, 
under  the  signature  of  "  Marcus." 
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LETTERS  TO  AND  FROM  LORD  BLESSIXGTON. 
Letters  from  the  late  Duke  of  Richmond. 

"  Dublin  Castle,  March  84,  1810. 

*'  My  dear  MoiNTJOY, 

*•  I  perfectly  remeraber  your  speaking  to  me  on  the  subject 
of  an  (arldom,  which  I  understood  from  you,  the  Duke  of  Port- 

♦  Gent.  Mag.  July,  1817,  Part  ii.  p.  3. 
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land  had  given  you  hopes  of,  when  any  promotion  to  that  dignity 
■hould  take  place,  and  am  glad  to  find  it  is  recognized  by  Mr. 
PercevaL 

'*  With  respect  to  the  next  vacancy  in  the  order  of  St.  Patrick, 
I  can  assure  you  that  it  is  not  promised,  and  that  I  shall  be  glad 
to  take  your  wishes  into  consideration  with  other  claims ;  at  the 
same  time  I  must  say  that  there  are  several  staunch  supporters 
of  the  present  administration  who  have  not,  so  lately  at  least  as 
yourself,  received  a  mark  of  their  good  wishes.  I  am  sure  I 
need  not  say  that  I  shall  on  many  accounts  be  glad  to  attend  to 
your  wishes  when  I  conceive  I  can,  with  {SEomess  to  the  general 
good  of  the  country  and  of  other  well-wishers  to  government. 
Yours,  dear  Mountjoy,  very  sincerely, 

"  RiCHMOlfD.'* 

"  Phoenix  Park,  January  12,  1811. 
"  I  will  take  a  note  of  your  wishes  respecting  your  chap- 
lain, Mr.  Ellison,  and  also  Humplmes. 

"  The  difficulties  are,  however,  great.  Formerly  the  sup- 
porters of  government  claimed  sinecures  for  themselves.  Those 
are  nearly  done  away,  so  that  they  now  ask  for  livings  for  their 
relatives  and  friends.  By  this  means  the  claims  for  church  pre- 
ferment have  increased  enormously. 

''  As  for  Humphries,  I  do  not  exactly  see  what  can  be  done 
for  him.  Few  things  are  compatible  with  the  situation  he 
holds. 

"  If  anything  should  occur  that  would  answer  for  him,  and 
which,  consistent  with  necessary  arrangements,  I  could  appoint 
him  to,  I  shall  have  much  pleasure  in  so  doing.* 

"  Richmond.'* 

"  Phoenix  Park,  June  SO,  1811. 
*'  I  am  sorry  it  so  happens  that  you  will  not  be  in  Ireland 

*  In  a  letter  of  a  previous  date,  October  28th,  1809,  the  following 
passage  relating  to  the  Major  above-mentioned  occurs :  "  I  have  ap- 
pointed Brigadier-Major  Humphries  to  your  district — ^he  is  an  active, 
jolly  man,  and  will,  I  am  convinced,  give  you  satisfaction.  Pray  let 
me  recommend  him  to  your  notice." — Richxokd. 
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at  the  time  I  shall  be  in  your  part  of  it.  The  reasons,  how- 
ever, are  good ;  I  hope  we  shall  yet  meet  before  your  return  to 
England. 

"  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  the  bust  of  Charles  the 
Second. 

"  Charles  Gardiner  and  one  of  the  7th  have  hired  a  cottage 
at  Clontarf ;  it  is  generally  called  '  Rattletrap.' 

"  Richmond." 

*'  Phoenix  Park,  August  3, 1811. 
"  At  present  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  settle  about  the  winter 
shooting ;  but  if  1  remain  in   Ireland,  and  can  manage  it,  1 
shall  be  happy  to  accept  your   invitation,   and   that  of  Mr. 
Browne. 

"  As  for  a  room,  I  care  not  one  farthing  about  it,  and  can 
sleep  quite  as  well  on  a  floor  as  on  a  bed.  I  am  obliged  to  him 
for  his  offer  of  the  Tyrone  mountain.  Richmond.** 

From  Mrs.  Siddons  to  Lord  Mountjoy. 

**  Westbourne  House,  Paddington,  July  1,  1812. 
"  My  dear  Lord, 

^*  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  express  the  vexation  which  I 
have  f(4t  from  being  deprived  of  the  honour  of  your  presence 
at  the  theatre,  on  the  29th.  And  it  is  more,  much  more  grievous 
to  me,  that  you,  to  whom  I  feel  indebted  for  so  many  polite  and 
gratifying  attentions,  should  be  the  only  person  who  has  had 
cause  to  complain  of  the  arrangements  of  that  night.  Aliov 
mc,  my  Lord,  to  trouble  you  with  the  enclosed  yindication  of  my 
conduct  and  intentions,  and  with  my  most  grateful  acknowledg- 
ments for  your  temper  and  forbearance  on  so  vexatious  a  pre- 
dicamcnt.  Indeed,  indeed,  my  Lord,  your  gentle  and  coneider- 
ate  goodness  upon  that  occasion  has  left  an  impression  of  your 
character  upon  my  mind  of  higher  value  than  sU  those  gifts, 
wlicthcr  of  birth,  or  taste,  or  talents,  with  which  you  arc  en- 
dowed, and  ever  possibly  have  made. 

"  I  have  tlie  honour  to  be,  my  Lord, 
"  Your  Lordship's  most  obliged  and  obedient  servant, 

''Sarah  Sidiw.ns.** 
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Letters  from  Lord  Blessington  to  Charles  Jamt^s  Mathews, 
Esq. 

''  Villa  Gallo,  Tuesday,  October,  1824. 

"  My  dear  C.  Mathews, 

"  In  returning  to  you  your  sketch  of  the  house  we  proposed 
to  build,  I  wish  to  say  a  few  words  respecting  the  deferring  of 
a  project  which  I  had  last  year  so  much  at  heart.  You  may 
recollect  that  it  was  determined,  in  case  the  site  and  ground-plan 
were  approved,  the  foundation  should  be  commenced  this  sum- 
mer, so  that  in  five  years,  at  furthest,  the  building  should  be 
completed ;  at  the  same  time  I  said,  whatever  faults  there  were 
in  the  plan,  should  be  attributed  to  me,  leaving  you  any  praise 
which  it  might  receive. 

"  It  appeared  to  me  the  project  was  not  warmly  received,  and 
I  said  no  more  about  it,  but  wrote  to  your  father,  telling  him 
to  say  nothing  to  you,  as  after  the  trouble  taken  it  might  be 
disheartening. 

"  There  was  a  point  which  I  did  not  mention  to  your  father, 
but  one  of  some  consequence,  namely,  that  I  found  the  plan 
suggested  by  Mr.  Branson  to  raise  funds  to  meet  the  annual 
expenditure  would  not  succeed.  I  told  your  father  that  I  would 
patch  on,  looking  forward  to  better  times  for  a  building  suitable 
to  the  grounds.  I  still  look  to  that  *  golden  age.'*  I  also  told 
him,  that  if  you  would  give  me  your  opinion  and  advice  in 
my  patch-work,  I  would  be  much  obliged ;  but  I  should  be 
cautious  not  to  injure  your  reputation  as  an  architect,  by  letting 
people  believe  you  could  be  to  blame  for  the  faults  committed 
by  me. 

"  This  will  make  your  family  and  friends  perfectly  under- 
stand that  no  change  took  place  in  my  opinion  of  you,  or  my 
confidence  in  your  zeal  and  abilities. 

"  The  project  has  caused  one  solid  good;  it  led  to  a  year's 
study  in  Italy,  and  has  enlarged  your  mind  without  endanger- 
ing your  morals.  You  will  therefore  return  to  your  home  im- 
proved in  taste  and  uncorrupted  in  heart. 

♦  That  **  Golden  age**  of  Irish  landlordism,  which  had  loomed  so 
lung  in  the  distance,  and  has  merged  at  last  in  the  era  of  the  Encum- 
bered Ustates  Court !— R.  R.  M. 
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'*  May  you  live  to  be  a  blessing  to  the  mother  who  adores  yoD, 
and  a  true  friend  and  a  comfort  to  so  fond  and  kind  a  father  u 
yours.     And  believe  me  to  be  your  sincere  friend, 

*'  BlES3IKOT05  " 

*'  N.B.  With  respect  to  the  elevation,  I  wish,  at  your  leisure, 
you  would  put  in  the  wing,  as  intended,  of  the  Gothic  work, 
and  1  think  the  appearance  would  be  better  if  the  tower  for  the 
staircase  and  chimney  was  altered.  B." 

"  Villa  Gallo,  February  1.  18J5. 
"  To  prove  to  you,  my  dear  C.  J.  M.,  how  I  value  your 
letter,  I  will  merely  say,  that  I  have  just  received  it;  and  while 
Michael  is  preparing  my  coffee,  which  Johnny  Purves  used  to 
call  Daddy  Olay,  I  sit  up  to  reply.  Your  pretty  mother  hii 
bestowed  on  you  her  eloquence  de  billet ^  but  she  has  also  given 
you  some  portion  of  her  reserve,  for  you  say  nothing  of  the 
garden  or  of  herself — now  you  know  I  have  a  tendemeu  for 
both,  mais  nous  ne  parlerons  plus, 

"  It  is  true  they  do  dig  up  fresh  treasures,  and  we  hear  of, 
and  intend  to  see  them ;  but  with  all  our  love  for  the  iuhlime 
and  beautiful,  a  fresh  assortment  of  potatoes  would  be  most 
agreeable  to  our  humble  appetites.  Artichokes  we  have,  but 
alas  !  no  gravel-pits,  and  few  coal-mines ;  consequently  the 
walks  are  bad,  and  the  fires  expensive.  Our  volcanic  moun- 
tain does  not  smoke,  but  my  chimney  does.  The  Count  does 
wear  calicoes  and  nankeens.  I  continue  as  I  did  in  summer, 
with  my  flannel  and  patent  hosiery.  We  have  our  Gaetanos^ 
Giovannis  —  Amelioras,  but  wish  fervently  for  English  ser- 
vants, for  a  John  and  a  Betsy,  and  Sal.  Naples  is  a  delightful 
place — not  to  eat  in — although  I  name  it  with  awe.  I  dined  on 
Sunday  with  Sir  W.  Drummoud,  and  went  to  the  Opera,  where 
I  heard  the    Sekart  —  is  that  right?    and   saw  the    TeUvmm, 

Colonel  S 's  passion.     The  last  played  in  the  new  ballet, 

founded  on  the  Exile  of  Siberia ;  but  the  Empress  is  made  a 
man,  in  the  performance.  You,  however,  allude  to  Naples  as 
the  point  recollcctive,  and  if  you  did  feel  that  you  incurred  my 
displeasure,  you  must  acknowledge  that  my  intention  was  to 
supj)ly  the  place  of  those  who  value  you  more  than  I  can  de- 
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scribe;  and  though  you  might  for  the  moment  consider  me 
severe,  your  cooler  moments  must  have  admitted  that  I  would 
have  no  object  but  your  advantage.  Your  father  told  me  that 
you  had  the  best  heart  in  the  worlds  and  your  conduct  has 
proved  it.  I  feel  that  you  left  us  as  innocent  of  vice  as  when 
you  left  your  mother's  fostering  care;  and,  if  improved  in 
temper  and  manners,  as  well  as  knowledge,  your  p  arents  mus 
acknowledge  that  your  time  was  not  misspent. 

"  I  have  just  read  your  letter  to  Lady  Blessington,  and  she 
is  as  much  pleased  with  it  as  myself,  and  desires  me  to  say 
*  mille  choses.' 

"  Fortunately  for  your  comparatives,  the  day  is  lovely,  the 
sky  blue  propre,  the  barometer  nearly  two  sections  above  29  J  t 
but  we  have  had  snow,  thunder  and  lightning,  wind,  hail,  and 
rain.  The  Revenge  ran  to  Malta  in  thirty-six  hours,  nine  knots 
an  hour  under  bare  poles,  and  thirteen  with  a  foresail.  The 
post-captain  has  been  thinking  of  going  for  more  than  a  quarter 
of  an  hour,  but  is  by  no  means  gone,  although  he  has  the 
prayers  of  every  one  in  the  house  for  a  speedy  voyage.  His 
grievances  are  much  too  numerous  to  relate,  and  '  imaginary 
ones'  in  abundance.  Scene — The  Horns  at  Kennington,  or 
the  Elephant  and  Castle,  where  he  wishes  to  insinuate  mysteri- 
ous events  have  happened.  There  has  been  one  scene,  1  hope 
not  to  hear  of  a  second,  not  that  I  think  he  is  much  improved 
by  the  rehearsal ;  and  he  may  perhaps  live  to  consider  himself 
fortunate,  if  his  *  Much  Ado  about  Nothing  *  concludes  with 
'All's  Well  that  Ends  Well.' 

'*  I  am  happy  to  hear  that  you  are  in  favour  with  the  Speaker, 
for  he  is  a  man  high  in  the  estimation  of  the  world,  and  whom 
I  am  sure  you  will  always  treat  with  marked  respect,  and,  in 
return,  be  assured  of  receiving  kindness. 

"  As  your  mother  has  resigned  my  bantling  to  C.  B.,  I  am 
satisfied  she  did  not  think  it  worthy  of  being  read ;  as  Kemble 

said  to  Curran  of  Miss  O , '  Time  was,  Mr.  Curran,when 

they  strangled  such  reptiles  in  their  birth.'  If  the  poor  baby 
dies  a  natural  death,  you  may  write  its  epitaph. 

"  Great  events  have  happened  here.  Ferdinand  is  gone,  and 
Francis  reigns  in  his  stead.     The  spies  are  sent  to  the  right 
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about,  and  Abbe-C in  the  grumps.    He  has  had  a  pitched 

battle  with  his  dear  Mary,  and  we  are  encouraging  her  to  call 
him  out. 

"  I  have  made  an  architectural  plan  of  the  Belndere  for 
certain  purposes,  and  wished  much  that  you  had  been  here,  u 
I  might  have  put  you  en  train.  We  are  g^eat  friends  with  Six 
Richard  Church,  and  he  has  the  charge  of  the  plan — more  of 
that  hereafter.  We  have  finished  the  billiard-table^  and  esta- 
blished a  handsome  library. 

"  We  have  found  out  the  means  of  living  better  for  leu 
money,  and  as  we  are  to  remain,  determined  to  be  comfortable. 
The  Count  is  sitting  for  his  picture  to  M.  le  Comte,  who  hai 
succeeded  a  merveille.     Lady  B.  is  to  sit  to  him^  and  I  also. 
All  we  want  is  books.     We  have  got  permission  from  Medici 
for  them  to  land.     Before  Mr.  Hamilton  went  away,  I  asked 
him  to  dinner,  and  thanked  him  for  his  kindness  to  you.    Sir 
William  Cell  has  the  gout.     We  have  seen  St.  Angelo's  col- 
lection.     He  is  a  nice  little  man,  and  has  beautiful  thingi. 
I  dine  to-day  with  M.  Antrobus,  the  Charg6  d* Affaires.     You 
will  say,  what  a  resolution.     I  have  written  a  second  tale  in 
three  volumes,  and  am  employed  in  a  political  and  historical 
work.     We  leave  this,  I  believe,  for  Rome  in  the  beginning  of 
April ;  from  that  I  go  to  England.     Write  me  word  what  yon 
are  doing,  and  tcU  me  about  your  father,  mother,  &c.     Give 
my  kindest  remembrance  to  both.     Lady  B.  generally  speaks 
for  herself  better  than  I  can  speak  for  her.     Gibbon's  *  Decline 
and    Fair  is  the  thing  at  present.      Remember   two   things; 
this  letter  is  for  you,  and  not  for  St.  James's  Square,  and  that 
I  am 

"  Most  truly  yours, 

*^  Blessinoton.'* 

"  Florence,  June  21.  1827. 
"  After  a  tedious  expectation  of  your  arrival  at  Pisa,  we  re- 
ceived a  long  letter,  which  deserves  an  answer,  addressed  Milan. 
It  would  give  us  great  pleasure  to  see  you  before  your  pilgrim- 
age, and  we  hope  that  it  may  happen.  Whether  yon  can  catch 
us  at  Parma,  or  cross  so  as  so  meet  us  at  Turin,  depends  upoa 
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your  own  plans.     If  you  have  not  seen  Turin,  you  ought  to  see 
it,  as  an  architect* 

'*  I  hope  your  father  will  have  his  usual  success,  and  that 
jour  mother  and  her  garden  are  as  pretty  as  ever.  Sir  W.  Gell 
talks  of  going  to  Egypt,  thence  to  Syria.  In  Greece  you  will 
find  Sir  B.  Church  in  high  feather,  and  if  you  go  to  the  Ionian 
Islands,  our  friend  Sir  Charles  commands  one  of  the  most 
agreeable. 

**  Count  D'Orsay  is  sitting  for  his  bust  to  BartoUni,  and  I 
hear  it  is  admirable.  You  must  see  it  as  you  pass  through.. 
Mr.  Hayter  is  also  at  full  work  at  a  new  picture.  A  Mr.  Salter 
lias  made  an  admirable  copy  of  the  Titian  Madonna  and  Ohild. 
The  plays  have  wound  up  with  the  *  Honey-moon,'  and  '  The 
Maid  of  the  Inn.'  Our  Charles  played  the  young  smuggler 
with  good  effect.     You  would  have  been^a  wonderful  addition. 

"  Blbssikoton." 

To  W.  S.  Landor,  Esq. 

"  Paris,  Hotel  de  la  Terrasse,  July  14,  18«8. 
"  Oh !  it  is  an  age,  my  dear  Landor,  since  I  thought  of 
having  determined  to  write.  My  first  idea  was  to  defend 
*  Vavasour,*  *  but  the  book  was  lent  to  one  Mend  or  another, 
and  always  out  of  the  way  when  the  pen  was  in  hand.  My 
second  inclination  was,  to  inquire  after  you  and  yours ;  but  I 
knew  that  you  were  not  fond  of  corresponding,  so  that  sensation 
passed  away.  And  now  my  third  is  to  tell  you  that  Lady  B. 
has  taken  an  apartment  in  the  late  residence  of  Marshal  Ney, 
and  wishes  much  that  some  whim,  caprice,  or  other  impelling 
power,  should  transport  you  across  the  Alps,  and  give  her  the 
pleasure  of  again  seeing  you.  Here  we  have  been  nearly  five 
weeks,  and,  unlike  to  Italy  and  its  suns,  we  have  no  remem- 
brance of  the  former,  but  in  the  rolling  of  the  thunder ;  and 
when  we  see  the  latter,  we  espy  at  the  same  time  the  threaten- 
ing clouds  in  the  horizon.  To  balance  or  assist  such  pleasure, 
we  have  an  apartment  bien  decori  with  Jardin  de  TitUeriei  en 
face^  and  our  apartment  being  at  the  comer,  we  have  the  double 

*  A  novel  by  Lord  Blessington,  entitled  **  Vavasour,"  in  3  vols. 
Sto,  Colburn,  1828  ;  not  very  succaseful. 
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advantage  of  all  the  row,  from  morn  till  night.  Diligences  and 
fiacres — coachmen  cracking  their  whips,  stallions  neighing— 
carts  with  empty  wine-barrels — all  sorts  of  discordant  mniic, 
and  all  kinds  of  cries,  songs,  and  the  jingling  of  bells.  Bat  we 
hope  this  is  our  last  day  of  purgatory ;  for  though  the  skies  are 
loaded  with  more  water  than  one  could  expect,  after  so  much 
pouring,  yet,  midst  thunder,  lightning,  and  rain,  we  are  to  strike 
our  tents  and  march. 

"  So  much  for  us  and  Paris.  What  think  you  of  public 
affairs  ?  The  Miguelites  and  Pedroites  seem  to  talk  bigly  of 
war,  but  *  by  my  honour*  they  seem  very  chary  of  their  flesh. 
Pauvres  Diahles  of  Portugal,  they  seem  upon  the  eve  of  falling 
into  a  worse  state  than  their  Spanish  neighbours,  who  have  more 
room  to  run  away  from  their  oppressors. 

"  Turning  from  the  Peninsula  to  the  island  of  Elrin,  we  sec 
the  Roman  Catholics,  under  the  orders  of  their  priesthood,  de- 
feating one  of  the  most  honest  and  honourable  members  of  the 
Irish  representation. 

^*  It  is  not  permitted  to  our  Church  to  interfere  at  an  election. 
Why  should  the  members  of  another,  which  from  its  situation 
ought  to  be  moderate,  I  should  say  humble,  be  allowed  to  preach 
the  damnation  of  souls  for  the  exercise  of  intellect  ?  and  what 
intellect  could  be  so  muddy,  as  to  see  public  or  private  service 
better  performed  by  a  lawyer,  who,  if  he  can  take  his  seat,  will 
not  be  listened  to ;  or  by  a  civDian,  who  has  served  the  public, 
and  Ireland  in  particular,  for  so  many  years,  honestly  and  lea- 
lously  ? — but  a  truce  to  Irish  politics. 

"  Of  French  affairs  it  is  needless  to  speak — the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  seem  to  agree  upon  the  necessity  of  economy ;  and 
there  appears  a  probability  of  an  advance  in  the  system  of 
liberality. 

''  In  Greece  affairs  seem  asleep.  Ibrahim  is  looking  hunger 
in  the  face ; — what  the  rest  are  doing,  no  one  seems  to  know. 
On  the  frontiers  of  Turkey,  the  trowser  gentlemen  seem  to  fight 
well  behind  their  walls ;  but  if  the  army  follow  the  fashion  of 
their  Sultan,  and  ride  with  long  stirrups  and  English  saddles, 
adieu  to  the  effect  of  the  cavalry.  The  Turk  will  no  longer  be 
a  part  of  his  horse,  and  his  coup  de  sabre  will  be  parried  at 
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easily  as  the  thrust  of  a  small  sword ;  but  now  my  paper  says 
halt — and  so  do  you — and  so  do  I — so  all  three  are  agreed. 
"  Adieu,  and  believe  me,  ever  truly  yours,  B. 

"P.S.  We  are  now  fixed  in  74,  Rue  de  Bourbon.  I  leave 
Paris  for  England  to-morrow.*' 

To  W.  S.  Lander,  Esq. 

"  My  dear  Mr.  Landor,  Saturday. 

"  As  I  am  one  of  those  unfortunates  who  never  miss  an 
opportunity  of  catching  a  cold  en  passant,  I  have  been  suffering 
these  last  two  days,  and  do  not  think  that  I  shall  be  early 
enough  in  the  field  to  take  the  Palazzo  Pitti  before  my  depar- 
ture. You  will  be  surprised  to  hear  that  Benjamin  Constant 
and  two  of  his  party  have  been  at  a  card-party  of  his  most 
Christian  Majesty,  so  that  I  think  his  most  Catholic  Majesty 
will  be  left  in  the  lurch,  and  that  the  Cross  will  triumph  over 
the  Crescent. 

"  But  everything  political  now  gives  way  to  the  new  adminis- 
trations of  England  and  France — Lord  Lansdowne,  they  say, 
will  be  Foreign  Secretary,  and  Lord  Holland  Privy  Seal.  The 
Bar  is  not  pleased  by  the  appointment  of  Plunket  to  the  Rolls, 
with  a  peerage ;  but  he  will  be  a  fine  make-weight  against 
Eldon  in  the  next  debate  upon  one  Irish  question. 

"  They  talk  of  Lord  Mountcharles  coming  here.  I  think  he 
will  be  Vice-Chamberlain.  Sir  J.  Leach  will  not  go  to  Ireland : 
he  is  wrong,  for  he  would  do  well  there,  and  get  excellent  claret^ 
as  well  as  agreeable  society,  both  of  which  agremens,  on  dit,  his 
honour  has  no  objection  unto. 

"  On  Tuesday,  the  15th,  L.  N.  plays  the  *  Iron  Chest.'  I  do 
not  know  yet  whether  I  shall  come  over  for  it  or  not — I  love 
plays  so  much,  that  I  think  I  shall. 

"  Believe  me  very  sincerely  yours, 

"  Blessinoton." 

From  W.  S.  Landor,  Esq.,  to  Lord  Blessington. 

"  Florence. 
"  It  would  be  too  much  to  ask  Lord  Blessington  the  grant 
of  a  litktle  place  in  his  letter,  nor  do  I  imagine  that  any  offence 
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would  be  less  pardonable  to  Lady  B.  Another  tiling  I  am 
about  to  inform  against  his  Lordship :  he  is  a  great  deal  happi<  r 
than  he  has  any  right  to  be ;  and  although  I  have  exhausted 
my  ingenuity,  I  can  discover  but  two  reasons  for  it — the  im- 
provement of  his  health,  and  the  approach  of  the  first  of  Sep- 
tember. It  is  hardly  worth  while  to  say  anything  of  myself, 
to  one  who  is  disposed  to  make  more  of  me  than  I  could  well 
do  ;  but,  since  I  have  performed  a  miracle^  I  am  in  conscience 
bound  to  declare  it  for  the  edification  of  the  faithful.  Nov  call 
Miss  Power.*  I  foresee  she  is  quite  recovered^  and  can  listen 
as  well  as  if  she  were  seated  at  dinner  with  the  full  effect  of 
a  pair  of  animated  blue  eyes,  exercising  all  their  influence 
on  her. 

"  While  others  were  making  one  voyage  I  was  making  two, 
and  travelling  over  the  Isle  of  Wight  in  the  best  and  wittiest 
company  it  was  ever  my  destiny  to  meet.  W.  S.  I*.** 

From  Lord  Blessington  to  R.  R.  Madden. 

''  Naples,  August  15,  18:24. 
*'  I  send  you  the  letter  for  Lord  Strangford^  which  I  hope 
may  be  useful  to  you.  I  trust  the  experiment  you  arc  about  to 
make  will  be  successful  You  will  have  the  advantage,  at  least, 
of  seeing  the  world ;  and  a  medical  man  has  very  great  oppor- 
tunities of  seeing  the  interior  of  Turkish  modes  of  life.  lA'ish- 
ing  you  health  and  prosperity,  BubssingtuS.** 


No.  V. 
EDWARD  RUSHTON,  OF  LIVERPOOL, 

The  memory  of  this  illustrious  man,  of  humble  rank  and 
fortune,  is  indebted  to  a  correspondent  of  Lady  Blessington 
for  a  well-written  notice  of  his  merits,  and  some  eulogistic 
lines  not  devoid  of  truth  and  poetry. 

This  communication  is  signed  "  Thomas  Noble,"  and  ditcd 
2nd  of  Decemb(T,  1844. 

*  The  sister  of  Lady  Blessington. 
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rushton's  memory. 

"  The  man  to  whose  memory  these  lines  are  a  sincere 
tribute,  is  a  perfection  of  which  there  are  few  examples,  those 
distinguishing  characteristics  of  a  reasoning,  sensitive  being, 
fortitude,  and  affection.  His  mind  and  his  heart  were 
equally  capacious;  the  former,  endowed  with  activity  and 
energy  of  thought,  was  comprehensive  of  every  moral  and 
political  truth;  the  latter,  excited  by  the  purest  benevolence, 
was  ardent  in  domestic  love ;  open,  liberal,  and  independent 
in  social  intercourse ;  boundless  in  devotion  to  the  freedom 
and  welfare  of  mankind,  his  soul  had  an  elasticity  of  tem- 
perament which  not  bodily  infirmity,  nor  misfortune,  nor  even 
affection  could  subdue. 

"  It  was  this,  his  elasticity  of  soul,  that  has  imparted  to  his 
poetic  composition  an  unabating  vigour  of  expression.  With 
indignation  against  the  oppressions  of  mankind,  the  perverters 
of  intellect,  the  subjugators  of  reason,  the  violators  of  humble 
affection,  and  plunderers  of  industry,  he  who  *  midst  clouds  of 
utter  night'  well  knew  what  mournful  moments  wait  the 
blind,  poured  forth  from  his  luminous  and  contemplative 
mind  eloquent  streams  of  reproof,  of  commiseration,  of  hope 
to  the  wretched,  and  of  freedom  to  the  enslaved. 

"  I  knew  him  for  little  more  than  three  years,  but  it 
required  only  to  know  him  once  to  esteem  him  for  ever. 
The  generous  liberality  of  his  opinions  proved  in  an  instant 
the  extent,  as  well  as  the  strength  of  tlie  principles  on  which 
they  were  founded. 

"  For  my  own  part,  I  felt  immediately  convinced  that  he 
had  taken  his  stand  with  truth,  and  that  he  had  the  tenacity 
of  mind  ever  to  abide  by  her.  I  was  not  deceived :  what  he 
was  one  day,  that  he  was  continually ;  and  had  he  lived,  my 
esteem  for  him  could  not  have  increased. 

"  In  his  death,  what  an  example  of  sincerity,  energy,  and 
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independence  have  not  I,   and  all   who  knew  him,  to  de- 
plore ? 

"Thomas  Noble." 

"  Is  there  a  spot  to  thee,  oh  Freedom,  known — 
That  owns  no  terrors  and  that  dreads  no  throne  ; 
Where  servile  men  to  tyrant  man  ne'er  bend, 
Nor  mock  the  God  they  cannot  comprehend  ? 

Is  there  a  spot  uncurst  by  martial  fame. 
Where  conquest  never  cast  its  meteor  flame — 
Where,  mighty  heroes  would  be  paltry  things. 
And  thrown,  unnamed,  aside  with  slaves  and  kings  ? 

Is  there  a  spot  hypocrisy  hath  ne'er 

Profaned,  nor  made  a  mart  of — one  place  where 

Religion  seeks  for  ministers  the  true. 

The  pure,  the  faithful,  and  the  humble  too  ? 

Is  there  a  spot  where  man's  unclouded  mind. 
Conscious  of  social  bonds  that  blind  his  kind  ; 
Frames,  firm  in  all  his  rights,  the  law  that  sways. 
Is  independent  still,  and  still  obeys  ? 

O  !  in  that  spot  let  freedom's  vot'ries  place 
A  column  on  an  adamantine  base ; 
'Gainst  its  firm  shaft  let  independence  stand. 
Our  Hushton's  lyre,  eternal,  in  his  hand. 

Oft  from  its  chord  a  dirge  and  daring  sound. 
Shall  burst  upon  the  wretched  nations  round ; 
Till  startled  slaves  th'  arousing  thunder  hear. 
And  all  oppressors  scared  shall  learn  to  fear.** 

Perhaps  it  may  not  be  irrelevant  to  this  subject  to  pli 
before  the  readers  of  the  preceding  notice,  an  account  of 
single  act  of  the  remarkable  man  who  is  the  subject  of  it»iii 
worthy  of  attention  and  admiration. 

A  very  remarkable  letter  of  Edward  Rushton,  of  Liveipoi 
was  addressed  to  Washington,  in  1797.     The  writer  wi 
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then  labouring  under  blindness.  He  was  embarrassed,  and 
nearly  indigent  in  his  circurostances — a  liberal  in  politics,  an 
admirer  of  Washington,  and  an  enthusiastic  advocate  of  the 
American  Revolution. 

Washington  was  then  at  the  height  of  his  glory :  President 
of  the  United  States,  and  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  American 
army. 

Rushton  being  a  plain,  honest,  simple-minded  sort  of  man, 
could  not  understand  the  anomaly  of  a  liberator  on  a  grand 
scale  being  a  holder,  a  buyer,  and  a  seller  of  slaves — a  man 
interested  in  the  robbery  of  the  rights  of  other  people.  So 
Eklward  Rushton  wrote  to  George  Washington  a  letter  in  his 
plain,  straightforward  way  of  setting  forth  his  views ;  and  a 
nobler  letter  is  not  to  be  fouud  in  the  English  language.  It 
is  painful  to  learn  that  the  illustrious  American  Republican 
had  the  littleness  of  mind  to  send  back  the  bold  but  respectful 
letter  of  the  poor  blind  republican  of  England,  without  deigning 
to  write  one  word  in  reply  to  it.  Yet  Washington  must  have 
been  aware  of  the  character  of  his  unsought-for  correspondent 
— that  he  was  a  man  who  had  suffered  in  some  degree  for 
his  devotion  to  republican  principles — that  he  had  lost  his 
sight  in  consequence  of  his  humanity  in  attending  to  sick 
slaves,  during  the  prevalence  of  a  pestilential  malady  on  board 
a  crowded  slave-ship  — that  he  was  a  consistent  philanthropist, 
and  a  good  hater  of  injustice  of  all  kinds. 

The  following  extracts  from  his  letter  are  well  deserving  of 
reproduction,  at  the  expiration  of  half  a  century ;  and  perhaps 
those  who  read  them  will  be  disposed  to  think  less  enthu- 
siastically of  the  magnanimity  of  George  Washington. 

"  It  is  not  to  the  Commander-in-chief  of  the  American 
forces,  nor  to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  that  I  have 
aught  to  address :  my  business  is  with  George  Washington, 
of  Mount  Vernon,  in  Virginia ;  a  man  who,  notwithstanding 
his  hatred  of  oppression,  and  his  ardent  love  of  liberty,  holds 
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at   this  moment   hundreds  of  fellow-beings   in   a  state  of 
slavery.     Yes,  you  who  conquered  under  the  banners  of  Free- 
(lorn,  you  who  are  now  the  first  magistrate  of  a  free  peofdci 
are,  strange  to  relate,  a  slave-holder.     That  a  Liverpool  mer- 
chant should  endeavour  to  enrich  himself  by  such  a  business, 
is  not  a  matter  of  surprise ;  but  that  you,  an  enlightened  mu, 
strongly  enamoured  of  Freedom — ^)'ou  who,  if  the  British 
forces  had  succeeded  in  the  Eastern  States,  would  have  retired 
with  a  few  congenial  spirits  to  the  rude  fastnesses  of  the 
Western  wildernesses,  there  to  have  enjoyed  that  Uessing 
without  which  a  paradise  would  be  worthless,  and  with  whidi 
the  most  savage  region  is  not  without  its  charms ; — that  yon, 
T  say,  should  continue  to  be  a  slave-holder,  a  proprietor  of 
human  flesh  and  blood,  creates  in  many  of  your  British  friends 
both  astonishment  and  regret.     It  has  been  said  by  some  of 
your  A]>ologists,  that  your  feelings  are  inimical  to  slavery,  and 
that  you  are  induced  to  acquiesce  in  it  at  present  merdy  fitn 
motives  of  policy.     The  only  true  policy  is  jusnci; 

AND  HE  WHO  REGARDS  THE  CONSEQUENCES  OF  AN  ACT 
RATHER  THAN  THE  JUSTICE  OF  IT,  GIVES  NO  VERY  EXALTED 
PROOF   OF  THE   GREATNESS   OF   HIS   CHARACTER 

Of  all  the  slave-holders  under  heaven,  those  of  the  United 
States  appear  to  me  most  reprehensible ;  for  man  is  netfr 
so  truly  odious,  as  when  he  inflicts  on  others  that  which  he 
himself  abominates.  The  hypocritical  courtesan  who  preadies 
chastity,  yet  lives  by  the  violation  of  it,  is  not  more  truly  dis- 
gusting than  one  of  your  slave-holding  gentry  bellowing  in 
favour  of  democracy." 

Rush  ton  died  in  18 14.  He  was  a  man  of  great  vvtue^  t 
patriot  on  a  large  scale,  a  philanthropist  in  the  true  sense  of 
the  term,  a  practicsil  Christian ;  his  life  was  spent  in  adTocatiii^ 
justice  at  home  and  abroad,  and  doing  works  of  mercy  and 
kiiwlncss  to  his  fellow-men.  I  have  dwelt  so  much  on  the 
ronsihtrncy  of  the  philanthropy  of  Rushton,  because  it  is  w 
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rarely  encountered  of  a  perfectly  unsectarian  character.     The 
lives  of  Clarkson,  Buxton,  Sturge,  Rushton,  and  Romilly, 
afford  striking  exceptions  to  this  rule.     There  is,  however,  in 
the  variable  atmosphere  of  the  mind,  influences  which  seem  to 
excite  the  pity  of  men  for  one  class  only  of  unfortunates,  or 
at  one  period,  for  a  particular  train  of  calamities,  or  peculiar 
description  of  suffering ;  and  at  another  time,  and  in  the  case 
of  persons  in  misfortune,  of  some   particular   community, 
which  seem  to  stifle  every  emotion  of  sensibility.     If  we  love 
justice  and  liberty  abroad,  we  cannot  be  otherwise  than  faith- 
ful to  their  interests  at  home.     If  we  hate  the  injustice  that 
is  offered  to  black  men  in  Africa  or  the  West  Indies,  it  is 
also  incumbent  on  us  to  reprobate  all  the  oppressions  that 
are  done  under  the  sun  to  white  men  in  European  countries. 
If  the  cruelty  of  slave-trading  is  the  cause  of  enormous  suffer- 
ing which  we  deplore,  and  use  all  our  efforts  to  put  an  end 
to,  the  wrongs  and  suffering  inflicted  by  evictions,  disposses- 
sions, and  destitution  of  thousands,  ay,  tens  of  thousands  of 
our  fellow-creatures  at  our  own  doors,  are  gigantic  evils  which 
we  are  called  on  to  devote  a  large  share  of  our  philanthropy  to 
remove  or  to  alleviate ;  but  if,  instead  of  doing  this,  we  lend 
our  countenance  and  support  to  a  system  which  suffers  such 
evils  to  exist,  what  is  to  be  said  of  our  philanthropy  ?     Why, 
either  that  we  are  mistaken  enthusiasts,  like  Granville  Sharpe, 
who  united  efforts  for  the    abolition  of    slavery    in   Africa 
with  advocacy  of  the  maintenance  in  Ireland  of  the  atrocities 
of  the  Penal  Code,  or  mere  pretenders  to  a  love  of  justice, 
who  speculate  in  theoretical  benevolence,  and  exercise  practical 
inhumanity  in  our  political  conduct,  with  respect  to  millions 
of  our  fellow-subjects,  guilty  only  of  a  creed  not  fashioned 
like  our  own. 

Oh !  it  is  time  to  put  away  these  unworthy  pretensions  to 
philanthropy.  All  pretexts  for  intolerance  are  pretences  for  per- 
bc  ( lition.     Tlic  basis  for  true  philanthropy  must  be  large  and 
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deep,  capable  of  sustaining  tolerance  in  affairs  of  religion  usd 
matters  of  political  opinion ;  capable  of  enabling  men  to  AA 
w  ith  their  fellow-creatures  of  all  climes,  creeds^  and  politics,  in 
a  forbearing,  Christian  spirit. 


No.  VI. 

THE    CHARACTER    OF     LADY     BLESSINGTON,     AS     DECIPHERED 
BY    HAND- WRITING.       BY    THE    REV.    0.    F.    O. 

"  After  dinner,  one  day,  at  Gore  House,  a  nobleman  was 
conversing  with  me,  relative  to  my  power  of  telling  characters 
by  hand-writing,  and  requested  me  to  exhibit  a  specimen  of 
my  skill  in  this  particular.  We  were  standing  near  Lady 
Blcssington,  who  was  much  interested  in  the  topic.  In  cod- 
sequence  of  endeavours  having  often  been  made  at  compro- 
mising the  interpreter,  by  adducing  specimens  of  persons 
present,  I  usually  prefaced  my  analysis  with  the  demand  of  an 
assurance  from  the  querist,  that  he  is  not  so  far  interested  in  the 
persons  he  inquires  about,  as  to  care  what  is  said  of  them. 
I'his  assurance  was  given  in  such  a  manner  as,  I  believe,  com- 
pletely to  conceal  from  Lady  Blessington  the  fact,  that  it  was 
her  hand-writing  which  was  shewn  to  me.  It  must  be  ob- 
served, that  the  specimen  was  taken  from  correspondence 
long  past,  apparently,  as,  though  at  that  time  I  did  not  know 
her  Ladyship's  writing  sufficiently  to  recognize  it ;  yet,  aAer- 
wards,  I  discovered  various  proofs  of  the  hand  being  younger 
than  those  letti^rs  of  her  writing  sent  to  me  subsequently.  In 
perfect  ignorance,  therefore,   that  the  note  was   written  by 

Lady  B ,  I  declared,  from  investigation  of  the  envebpe, 

that  the  writer  possessed  great  talent,  in  which  the  two 
i'li-mcnts  of  (juick  perception  of  the  character  of  others,  ami 
a  facile  adaptation  of  her  own  to  persons  and  circumstaiKCS, 
prflomiiiatrd.     Tluit   tlie  judgment  was  less  powerful  than 
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the  observation,  the  former  being  affected  by  prejudice ;  that 
the  writer  possessed  great  powers  of  veiling  her  real  senti- 
ments, except  hatred,  which,  like  her  impulses  generally,  was 
intense;  that  naturally  the  temper  was  quick,  impetuous, 
open,  and  turbulent;  but  that  necessity  had  induced  the 
action  of  a  powerful-  will  to  curb  it,  and  that  custom  had  so 
fer  altered  its  development,  that  few  would  suspect  the  depth 
of  real  womanly  affection  latent  under  the  surface  of  conven- 
tional ease.  Jealousy,  however,  was  patent,  and  that  profuse 
liberality  still  remained  as  a  relic  of  the  former  self.  The 
attachments  would  be  as  steady  as  the  antipathies  would  be 
strong,  and  the  writer  vs^ould  never  forget  a  service  for  an 
injury.  The  moral  principle  acted  through  the  head,  not  the 
heart ;  in  other  words,  expediency,  not  right,  swayed  her ; 
tact,  not  responsibility,  was  her  guide ;  and  the  warmth,  if 
any,  of  lofty  principles,  emanated  more  from  the  effervescence 
of  mental  conception  of  their  beauty,  than  of  heartfelt  asso- 
ciation with  their  excellence  and  importance. 

"  Upon  the  nobleman  jocularly  exclaiming,  that  the  writing 
was  *  my  Lady's,'  a  significant  pause  ensued.  Lady  Blessing- 
ton,  however,  acknowledged,  as  far  as  I  remember,  the  justice 
of  the  character,  by  some  observation  which,  with  her  usual 
dexterity,  she  contrived  should  at  the  same  time  turn  the 
current  of  conversation  ;  certain  it  is  that,  though  frequent 
notes  from  herself,  afterwards  enabled  me  to  corroborate  or 
correct  my  opinion,  I  found  no  reason  to  change  it ;  and, 
indeed,  in  all  cases,  a  first  glance  at  the  writing  is  generally 
more  effective  than  a  too  studious  examination  of  it.  Cir- 
cumstances afterwards  caused  me  to  know  more  intimately 
than  most,  and  far  more  than  even  Lady  Blessington  was 
aware  of,  the  great  lines  of  her  career,  and  I  can  trace  them 
to  exact  conformity  with  the  delineation  here  given  of  her 
character.*  ,,  q   -p  q  „ 

*    J'he  trust  to  be  placed  in  the  power  laid  claim  to,  of  reading 
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No.  VII. 
MONSIEUR   EUGENE   SUE. 

A  correspondent  of  Lady  Blessington,  one  of  EngLind's 
foremost  men,  and  of  the  master-spirits  of  his  time,  thus  esti- 
mates the  labours  of  Monsieur  Eugene  Sue,  "  The  Wandering 
Jew,"  in  a  letter  to  her : 

"  Sue's  '  Wandering  Jew*  seems  to  me  a  failure,  and  I 
don't  like  the  attack  on  the  Jesuits,  whom  I  have  always 
honoured  for  their  immense  services  to  science,  letters,  and 
humanity.     Here,  I  dare  say,  you  do  not  agree  with  me. 

"  But  though  I  shall  never,  I  suppose,  turn  Catholic,  I 
feel  if  I  had  been  a  Catholic,  I  should  never  have  been 
anything  else.  I  love  the  grand  enthusiasm  of  its  earnest 
believers,  and  the  child-like  faith  of  its  simple  flocks.  I 
love  its  ascent  into  faith  above  reason." 


No.  VIII. 

PROSECUTION    OF    EDMOND    POWER    FOR    LIBEL     OX     JOHN 
BAGWELL,   ESQ. 

Extracts  from  "  Angell's  Report  of  the  Trial,  BagweQ  v. 
Power,  before  Lord  Norbury  and  a  special  jury,  at  Clonind, 

character  by  the  hand-writing  of  the  person  on  whom  judgment  is  to 
be  pronounced,  is  entirely  one  of  confidence  in  the  truth  and  intej^ty  of 
tlic  party  pretending  to  that  power.  For  unless  we  are  assured  he  had  do 
previous  knowledge  of  the  hand-writing  submitted  to  him.and  moreover 
are  certain  that  the  account  he  gives  of  the  judgment  he  has  fonncd 
was  immediately  and  wholly  the  result  of  the  examination  of  the 
hand-writing  shewn  to  him,  and  that  no  subsequent  hght  had  beca 
tlirown  on  it,  by  personal  acquaintance  with  the  writer  of  a  later  dalt 
thiin  that  of  the  experiment,  the  pretended  power  of  decipheiisg 
charucttT  by  hand-writing  cannot  be  admitted  or  relied  on. 
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county  of  Tipperary,  summer  assizes,  August  11th,  1804. 
Published  by  Edmond  Power,  Clonmel,  printer  and  publisher 
of  *  The  Clonmel  (Jazette,  or  Munster  Mercury.'  " 

The  damages  were  laid  at  £5000. 

Peter  Burrowes,  Esq.,  counsel  for  the  plaintiff,  stated  that 
his  client,  John  Bagwell,  Esq.,  was  Colonel  of  the  Tipperary 
militia — had  been  mayor  of  Clonmel,  and  represented  the 
county  in  parliament,  and  possessed  in  fee  the  town  of  Clonmel, 
and  in  virtue  of  that  property  had  a  control  and  direction  over 
the  tolls  and  customs  of  the  town.  The  libels  were  published 
in  the  "Clonmel  Gazette,"  in  December,  1803,  in  the  shape 
of  letters,  signed  "  Cives,"  "  An  Inhabitant,"  "  Contrastor/* 
and  "  Hibernicus."  One  of  them,  making  allusion  to  the 
Colonel,  not  to  be  mistaken,  mentioned  **  impositions  prac- 
tised on  the  tolls  and  customs  of  Clonmel,  and  in  the 
weights." 

Another  letter,  still  more  libellous,  alluding  to  Colonel 
BagweU,  but  without  naming  that  gentleman  in  his  capacity 
of  commanding-officer  of  his  regiment,  directly  charged  him 
with  appropriating  to  his  own  uses  the  monies  he  had  ob- 
tained for  bounty,  intended  by  the  government  to  be  paid  to 
the  men  enlisting  in  his  regiment. 

In  another  passage  of  a  lil>ellous  letter,  the  Colonel  was 
described  as  "  the  common  enemy,  the  indiscriminating 
desolator." 

Thomas  Quin,  Esq.,  J.P.,  examined  by  plaintiff 's  counsel, 
proved  that  defendant  was  printer  and  publisher  of  the  "  Clon- 
mel Gazette."  On  cross  examination  by  Mr.  Grady,  said : 
"  It  was  only  within  these  two  or  three  years  that  Mr.  Power 
commenced  the  business  of  a  printer.  He  believed  Mr. 
Power  to  be  a  very  honest,  industrious  man,  of  a  respectable 
family,  and  had  a  number  of  children ;  did  not  believe  him 
to  be  a  malicious  man,  nor  capable  of  telling  horrible  lies." 

.lohn  Malcomson,  a  Quaker  (a  brewer  of  Clonmel),  made 
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his  affirmation.     Believed  the  libels  alluded  to  Colonel  Bag- 
well. 

On  cross-examination  by  Counsellor  O'Driscoll,  witness 
said  :  "  There  were  reports  about  two  years  previously,  tbt 
some  (bounty)  money  had  been  withheld  from  the  soldiers, 
and  the  complaints  had  been  the  subject  of  a  court  of  inquin, 
and  the  result  was,  that  some  of  complainant's  accounts  were 
settled,  and  the  balances  due  to  some  of  the  men  were  paid." 

He  did  not  know  who  presided  over  that  court. 

Knew  his  own  name  was  Malcomson.  He  might  be  the 
son  of  his  mother ;  but  may  be  the  son  of  Malcom,  or  any 
other. 

His  business  was  that  of  a  brewer.  Counsel  observed, 
then  some  grains  of  allowance  ought  to  be  made  for  his 
memory. 

He  knew  of  one  of  the  defendant's  witnesses,  Sergeant 
Hogan,  having  been  at  Marlfield,  the  seat  of  Colonel  Bag- 
well, some  days  before  the  assizes ;  heard  that  Hogan  had 
played  billiards  there. 

Counsel  asked ;  did  he  hear  Hogan  had  got  his  cue  there? 
Witness  said  he  heard  he  did. 

Counsel  asked ;  did  he  hear  that  Sergeant  Hogan  pocketed 
the  Colonel?  Witness  answered,  he  heard  that  one  pocketed 
the  other,  but  he  did  not  know  which.  He  only  knew  the 
Colonel  played  with  him,  but  could  not  say  whether  the 
Sergeant  played  the  winning  or  the  losing  game, 

Henry  Deane  Grady,  Esq.,  on  part  of  defendant,  rested  his 
defence  on  the  two  pleas  put  in  by  the  defendant — a  denial 
that  the  letters  complained  of  as  libellous,  were  false  and 
malicious — and  justification  of  the  statt^ments  made  tbereiD. 
He  complained  that  three  of  the  witnesses,  on  whom 
ci(»f(»ndant  mainly  relied,  to  prove  the  bounty-money  they 
w{Te  entitled  to  on  joining  the  Tipperary  militia,  had  been 
tropatwu  (i  into  the  camp  of  the  enemy  at  Marlfield,  by  his 
attornov. 
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Mr.  Curran,  for  the  defendant — speaking  to  evidence,  said, 
when  he  considered  the  circumstances  of  the  present  time, 
he  felt  oppressed  and  heart-stricken  ;  but  he  trusted  the  jury 
would  have  some  recollection  of  what  they  had  been,  some 
little  remembrance  of  the  spirit  of  departed  liberty,  before  the 
few  remaining  privileges  of  a  free  country — those  of  a  free 
press — were  consigned  to  the  grave  and  extinguished  for  ever. 
This  was  an  action  of  a  rich  man  against  a  poor  one,  in  whose 
person  the  liberty  of  the  press  was  to  be  punished  and  put 
down.  Would  the  jury  wish  to  see  its  annihilation  ?  Would 
they  walk  in  procession  to  the  grave  of  its  freedom,  at  the 
command  of  Colonel  Bagwell,  and  having  buried  it,  then 
bemoan  its  non-existence  ?  Was  it  the  wish  of  the  plaintiflF 
to  extinguish  in  Inland  the  race  of  printers?  He  had 
seized  on  one  of  them  — caught  him;  but  having  entrapped 
he  would  not  at  once  destroy  him  like  a  rat,  but  would  only 
bum  him  in  part,  singe  him  on  the  back,  aud  then  send  him 
slinking  away  among  the  other  terrified  creatures  of  the 
press,  to  warn  them  against  publishing  in  future  any  similar 
productions.  If  the  plaintiff's  views  against  the  press  were 
to  be  carried  out,  there  would  be  an  end  of  all  security  against 
wrongs,  all  disclosure  of  abuses.  Mr.  Angell,  the  reporter, 
then  in  court,  might  cease  to  take  notes,  and  at  once  take 
his  flight  to  heaven.  If  the  printers  of  public  journals  were 
restricted  in  their  publications,  newspapers  then  would  only 
contain  the  current  prices  of  fairs  and  markets,  the  arrival 
and  departure  of  the  judges  to  and  from  the  assize  towns, 
accounts  of  their  splendid  retinue,  and  the  sheriff's  liveries, 
and  the  time  of  high-water  at  Dublin  bar. 

The  Solicitor-General  replied  to  Mr.  Curran  at  considerable 
length,  arguing,  that  the  poverty  of  the  plaintiff  should  be  no 
bar  to  the  infliction  of  a  heavy  punishment  in  the  way  of 
extensive  damages  for  a  malignant  libel. 

Lord  Norbury,  in  summing   up    the   evidence,   strongly 
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expressed  his  opinion  that  the  action  was  maintainable  in 
point  of  law,  and  the  jury  had  a  good  foundation  to  find  a 
verdict  for  the  plaintiflF.  The  jury  retired  at  a  quarter  pasi 
three  o'clock  on  Sunday  morning,  and  in  about  a  quarter  of 
an  hour,  brought  in  a  verdict  for  the  plaintiff — Four  hundTed 
pounds  damages,  and  sixpence  costs. 


No.  IX. 

MACCARTHY   V.   WATSON. 

Extracts  from  a  very  rare  publication  : — "  A  Report  of  the 
trial  which  took  place  at  the  Clonmel  Summer  Assizes,  for 
the  county  Tipperary,  on  Thursday,  the  4th  of  August,  1806, 
wherein  Charles  MacCarthy,  Esq.  was  plaintiff y  and  Solomim 
JVatsony  banker  in  Clonmely  was  defendant :"  Published  by 
Graisberry  and  Campbell,   10,  Back  Lane,  Dublin :   1807.* 

This  cause  was  brought  for  trial  at  the  Waterford  Assizes^ 
in  the  spring  of  1806.  The  jury  ha\ing  differed,  a  juror  was 
withdrawn  by  consent.     New  proceedings  were  adopted.f 

The  venue  was  changed  to  the  county  of  Tipperary  on  the 
application  of  Mr.  Watson's  counsel,  and  the  case  was  tried 
at  Clonmel,  the  14th  of  August,  1806,  by  a  special  jury. 

♦  This  action  was  for  the  recovery  of  a  sum  of  money  alleged  to  hare 
been  advanced  by  Mr.  MacCarthy  at  the  request  of  Solomon  Wation, 
in  discharge  of  an  execution  levied  on  Power's  property,  at  the  suit 
of  Colonel  Bagwell,  for  the  amount  of  the  damages  he  had  been 
awarded  in  the  case  Bagwell  r.  Power. 

The  Report  of  the  above-mentioned  trial  has  become  so  rare,  at  to 
leave  no  doubt  that  it  must  have  been  bought  up  with  a  riew  to  its 
suppression.  In  my  enquiries  after  it,  as  well  as  in  other  researches 
of  a  literary  kind,  I  have  been  kindly  and  efficiently  aided  by  Charles 
Bianconi,  John  Luther,  Esq.,  of  Clonmel ;  Alderman  Hacket,  and  R. 
Purccll,  Esq.,  of  Roan  House. 

t  A  R(  port  of  tlie  trial  at  Waterford  will  be  found  in  the  Waterfoiti 
Chronicle,   April  2,  1806. 
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Counsellor  Driscol,  for  the  plaintiff,  stated  the  case.  His 
client,  Mr.  Charles  MacCarthy,  at  the  instance  and  request  of 
Mr.  Watson,  had  advanced  a  sum  of  £632,  the  amount  of  da- 
mages for  libel  and  costs  incurred  in  1804  by  Edmond  Power, 
editor  of  the  Clonmel  Gazette,  at  the  suit  of  Colonel  Bag- 
well. The  libels  for  which  Power  was  prosecuted,  had  been 
concocted  and  propagated  by  Watson,  and  were  printed  only 
on  Watson  promising  to  indemnify  Power  against  all  con- 
sequences. 

The  execution  for  the  damages  was  not  delivered  to  the 
Sheriff  till  1805.  Power,  accompanied  by  Mr.  MacCarthy, 
proceeded  to  Watson,  and  demanded  the  indemnification  pro- 
mised him.  Watson  made  some  objection,  on  the  ground  of 
committing  himself  if  the  money  was  paid  by  him,  but  sug- 
gested Mr.  MacCarthy  drawing  a  cheque  for  it  on  his  bank, 
where  he  had  funds,  and  engaged  to  mama  good  the  amount 
to  MacCarthy.  The  cheque  was  drawn  by  the  latter  for  £632, 
and  Watson  was  apprised  by  MacCarthy,  a  few  days  later,  of 
the  fact  by  a  letter.  In  reply,  Watson  wrote  to  MacCarthy, 
repudiating  altogether  the  transaction  referred  to,  denied  all 
knowledge  of  it,  and  said  he  never  knew  of  any  money  trans- 
actions which  might  have  occurred  between  him  (MacCarthy) 
and  Mr.  Power.  The  present  action  was  the  result  of  this 
correspondence. 

Defendant  and  his  friends  now  began  to  vilify  the  character 
of  Power,  and  a  circumstance  occurred  which  had  been  taken 
advantage  of  by  them  to  effect  this  object.  Power  had  got  an 
order  from  the  foreman  of  a  grand  jury,  upon  the  county  trea- 
surer for  the  amount  of  a  presentment,  without  any  indorse- 
ment on  the  order,  but  with  the  avowed  purpose  and  direc- 
tion to  receive  the  money  and  keep  it  for  him. 

Power,  having  occasion  to  pay  the  amount  of  an  execution 
against  him,  had  endorsed  the  man's  name,  and  received  the 
money.    Upon  this,  Watson  had  Power  arrested  on  a  charge  of 
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forgery,  from  which  arrest,  however,  he  was  admitted  to  bail ; 
bills  were  sent  up  against  him  for  this  offence  at  the  next 
ensuing  assizes,  but  were  thrown  out. 

The  first  witness  examined  was  Edmond  Power. 

He  had  known  Solomon  Watson  for  fourteen  or  fifteen 
years.  Watson  frequently  came  to  his  house  at  the  time  of 
the  appearance  of  the  libels,  "  to  give  the  heads  of  them"  to 
him  (Power).  He  published  them  at  Watson's  instance,  on 
receiving  promise  of  indemnification.  Reynolds,  the  printer, 
used  to  be  present  when  Watson  furnished  the  materials. 
Reynolds  took  them  down  from  Watson's  dictation.  Mr. 
Charles  MacCarthy  paid  the  amount  of  the  execution  for  the 
damages  and  costs  against  him  on  account  of  those  libels. 

He  (Power)  went  on  the  4th  of  June,  1805,  with  Mac 
Carthy  to  Watson ;  he  told  Watson  that  MacCarthy,  whom 
he  had  brought  in  order  to  be  present  at  their  convcrsatioD, 
was  a  man  of  honour,  and  if  he  doubted  his  honour,  he  (Mac- 
Carthy) would  pledge  himself  on  oath  to  keep  their  conver- 
sation secret.  Watson,  addressing  MacCarthy,  said  no  one 
could  settle  that  business  so  well  as  he  could,  and  prevent  any 
suspicion  attaching  to  him  (Watson),  as  the  person  pacing 
the  damages ;  and  therefore  he  (MacCarthy)  would  be  so  good 
as  to  give  an  order  on  the  bank  for  the  amount,  and  he  (Wat- 
son) would  give  an  engagement  in  writing,  if  he  doubted  lus 
word,  that  he  would  repay  him  (MacCarthy)  in  a  day  or  two. 
MacCarthy  said  he  would  take  Watson's  word,  came  away 
with  him  (Power),  drew  a  cheque  for  the  amount,  and  gave 
it  to  the  sheriff. 

Cross-examined  by  Attorney-General: 

Witness  said — His  intimacy  with  MacCarthy  oommenced 
about  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks,  but  not  a  month,  before  the 
execution  had  been  laid  on.  He  did  not  consider  himsdf 
bound  to  repay  (MacCarthy) — he,  MacCarthy,  had  executed  t 
release  to  him  for  £632. 
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He  (Power)  had  been  once  tried  for  an  assault,  and  wrong- 
fully found  guilty.  He  did  not  want  money  at  the  time  of 
the  trial  for  the  libel. 

He  had  at  the  present  time  (August,  1806)  a  property  of 
four  hundred  a-year,  and  had  it  before  his  paper  stopped,  and 
at  that  time  there  was  £1400  due  to  him  on  it.  He  applied  to 
Watson  for  the  loan  of  money  to  fee  lawyers  in  the  libel  case. 
Watson  refused  to  lend  money  on  his  (Power's)  own  note. 
He  (Power)  owed  Watson,  as  a  banker,  money  equal  to  the 
amount  of  the  damages  and  costs.  He  did  not  call  on  Wat- 
son to  indemnify  him  after  the  trial,  because  he  did  not  think 
Bagwell  would  press  for  payment.  But  Watson  in  the  interim 
issued  execution  against  him  for  the  amount  he  (Power)  owed 
the  bank. 

Evidence  as  to  the  promised  indemnification  by  Watson 
was  given  by  George  Lid  well,  Esq.,  High  Sheriff,  Counsellor 
O'Dwyer,  who  had  been  advocate  for  Power  in  the  libel  case, 
and  the  Hon.  Captain  I.  H.  Hutchinson. 

William  Duckett  (attorney)  examined : 

Said  he  was  joint  attorney  of  Mr.  Power  with  Mr.  Hill,  in 
the  case  Bagwell  v.  Power.  While  preparing  the  briefs,  saw 
Watson  come  into  the  office  and  examine  the  draughts  more 
than  once.  He  was  the  only  person,  except  those  immediately 
concerned,  who  was  permitted  to  see  the  briefs.  He  was  con- 
sidered as  a  friend  of  Power.  He  had  been  previously  told, 
he  thinks,  by  Power,  that  Watson  was  the  author  of  those 
libels.  Watson  on  one  occasion  came  in,  and  gave  instructions, 
or  rather  assistance,  by  suggestions,  in  making  out  evidence. 

Mrs.  Ellen  Power  examined  :  Said  she  is  the  wife  of  Ed- 
mond  Power :  remembers  the  action  for  libel,  met  Watson 
shortly  after,  and  had  a  conversation  with  him.  Watson 
came  to  the  house  ;  she  received  him  very  coolly.  They  spoke 
about  the  execution  being  in  the  hands  of  the  sheriff  for  the 
damages.     She  spoke  of  interceding  with  Mrs.  Bagwell  for 
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her  husband.  Watson  advised  her  not  to  do  so.  Bagwell 
must  be  spoken  to  alone  by  him  and  his  friends,  and  they 
must  come  upon  him  unawares,  for  he  was  as  cute  as  a  fox, 
but  they  would  soften  him,  for  he  was  a  soft  man  after  alL 
Watson  told  her,  before  the  trial,  Bagwell  cried  down  salt  tears, 
and  said  that  he  had  fought  three  duels,  but  nothing  ever 
touched  him  so  much  as  that  affair.  But  when  he  found 
there  were  only  three  witnesses  to  be  brought  against  him,  he 
became  greatly  relieved,  as  he  said  he  could  buy  them  off. 
She  had  spoken  to  Watson  one  day,  when  these  publicatioDS 
were  going  on,  and  when  Ned  Power  was  out,  against  the 
attacks  on  Colonel  Bagwell ;  she  did  not  wish  him  to  be 
meddled  with,  he  was  a  man  of  too  much  consequence ;  and 
in  gratitude  alone  she  wished  to  avoid  offending  him,  as 
Colonel  Bagwell  had  lately  very  much  served  one  of  her 
family. 

Miss  Ellen  Power,  examined,  said : 

She  was  the  daughter  of  Edmond  Power,  saw  Watson  with 
Reynolds  very  often  at  her  father's  house,  and  together,  at  the 
time  of  the  publications  against  Colonel  Bagwell.  It  was 
very  lately  the  intimacy  took  place  between  Mr.  MacCartby 
and  her  father.  Mr.  MacCarthy  was  an  agreeable,  pleasant 
man. 

In  reply  to  the  question,  Was  he  not  often  at  evening  parties 
at  her  father's  house,  with  the  boys  and  girls  ?  Witness  in- 
swcred.  Yes. 

Was  he  not  a  good-natured  man  ?  Witness  answered,  I 
think  he  is :  at  least,  he  showed  himself  so,  to  Mr.  Watson. 

On  examination  by  Sir  T.  Judkin  Fitzgerald,  witness  aud 
she  knew  none  of  the  compositions  referred  to-^bdiered 
Mr.  Watson  did.  Saw  him  one  day  take  out  a  paper,  and  rub- 
bing his  hands,  he  said,  **  This  is  the  best  of  all."  "  The  I^triot 
ntul  the  Soldier !''  and  subsequent  to  that  the  publicatioD  of 
the  libel  signed  '*  Contrastor"  appeared;  the  words  were  used 
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on  entering  the  door,  and  the  place  is  a  thoroughfare ;  her 
father  looked  up  at  her,  and  shook  his  head  at  her.  On  her 
coming  down,  her  father  met  her,  and  asked  her  what  she 
heard,  and  she  told  him. 

Witness  being  asked  by  Sir  T.  Judkin  Fitzgerald — ^Then 
why  did  your  father  not  bring  you  to  Waterford  ?  replied ;  I 
suppose  he  forgot  it.  She  never  heard  from  her  father  that 
Watson  was  to  indemnify  him. 

Thomas  MacCarthy,  Esq.,  examined :  Said,  he  was  the 
brother  of  Charles  MacCarthy,  Esq.,  and  was  with  him  at 
the  Globe  Hotel,  in  Clonmel,  in  June,  1805  ;  met  Edmond 
Power  there  one  day  after  dinner.  He  knew  Power  at  that 
time ;  his  brother  did  not ;  spoke  to  Power  of  the  execution. 
Power  said  he  had  been  to  Watson  that  morning,  and  hoped 
the  matter  would  be  settled.  He,  Thomas  MacCarthy,  had 
advised  Power  to  have  a  friend  present  when  he  next  commu- 
nicated with  Watson,  and  had  suggested  his  brother  being 
that  person,  having  a  suspicion  of  Watson's  insincerity. 

On  cross-examination,  witness  said  his  brother  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  visiting  frequently  at  Power's ;  was  there  on  a  friendly, 
not  on  a  familiar  footing.  Witness  had  met  them  last  year 
at  the  watering-place  of  Tramore.  His  brother  Charles  had 
spent  seventeen  or  eighteen  years  in  the  Imperial  service ;  he 
had  moved  in  the  best  society  on  the  continent,  and  had  been 
engaged,  like  other  men  of  fashion,  in  play,  and  had  won 
and  lost  large  sums  at  billiards.  He  had  heard  his  brother 
lent  Mr.  John  Denniss  money,  many  years  ago,  in  England, 
when  in  deep  distress  ;  had  won  money  from  him  since  at  bil* 
liards,  for  which  he  had  passed  securities ;  he  had  now  refused 
to  pay,  being  a  gambling  transaction. 

He  thought  his  brother  would  as  soon  poison  him  (witness) 
as  bring  an  unjust  claim  against  another. 

R.  Butler  H.  Lowe,  Esq.,  examined. 

He  knew  Charles  MacCarthy  manyyears^  and  believes  him 
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as  little  capable  as  any  man  in  the  world,  of  nnaking  an  un- 
just claim,  and  thinks  no  inducement  in  the  world  could 
bring  him  to  resort  to  perjury.* 

William  Minchin,  Elsq.,  examined,  gave  similar  tcstimonv. 

Here  the  case  for  the  plaintiff  closed. 

The  Attorney-General,  the  Right  Hon.  W.  C.  Plunkett, 
stilted  the  case  for  defendant. 

The  question  was  one  formally  and  nominally  for  the  re- 
covcry  of  £632,  but  virtually  one  that  involved  the  fame  and 
character  of  the  defendant.  If  a  verdict  should  be  found 
against  him,  Solomon  Watson,  that  verdict  would,  and  must, 
stamp  him  with  eternal  infamy.  Watson,  at  the  turn  of  sixty, 
knowing  the  world,  does  not  send  to  Power's  newspaper  an 
anonymous  letter,  of  which  no  second  person  on  earth  could 
know  the  autlior;  he  a  good  husband,  a  fond  father,  a  mild 
relative,  an  honest  friend,  a  moral  man  in  all  the  relatioas  of 
life,  makes  an  unnecessary  exposure  of  his  malignity,  against 
one  who  believed  him  to  be  a  bosom  friend.  If  Watson  could 
be  such  a  fool  as  to  act  as  he  was  said  to  have  done — Provi- 
dence at  the  same  time  that  it  robbed  him  of  his  honesty,  had 
deprived  him  of  his  senses.  Evidence  bad  been  given  of 
certain  observations  ascribed  to  him.  It  was,  however,  a 
painful  task,  but  it  was  a  necessary  duty,  to  call  upon  the  jury 
to  say,  that  a  fair  face  and  an  artless  manner  could  cover  a 
mind  capable  of  flippingly  violating  the  laws  of  God  and  maa. 
It  led  to  the  reflection,  that  when  ruin  of  fame  and  fortune 
arrives,  which  penalty  Providence  has  allotted  to  persons  for 
misconduct  and  vice,  the  visitation  of  the  offence  was  not  con- 
Aned  to  the  offender,  but  spread  itself  among  his  nearest  and 
dearest  connections ;  and  the  best  and  kindliest  dispositions 

*  ^Fr.  C-liarles  MacCarthy,  an  uncle  of  the  late  Hichani  Lalor 
Shicl.  He  liad  been  in  the  Austrian  service,  possessed  Urge  meaof, 
was  a  mail  of  elegant  nianrnTs  and  accomplishments,  and  died  ind* 
dcnly  in  London,  at  Hume  place  of  public  umusemeni. 
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are  pressed  into  the  service,  and  involved  in  the  consequences 
of  guilt  and  infamy.  When  Miss  Power  was  pressed  on  the 
inconsistency  of  selecting  two  words  in  the  middle  of  the  pro- 
duction, she  said,  "  Oh,  no,  gentlemen,  that  is  the  beginning 
of  the  libel."  The  jury  would  see  the  part  of  the  libel  set 
forth  in  the  first  part  of  the  declaration,  and  of  course,  though 
in  the  middle  of  the  publication,  when  every  one  took  part  in 
the  publicity  of  the  transaction,  these  words  were  the  common 
topic  of  conversation,  and  the  daughter,  whom  you  must  con- 
sider as  knowing  nothing  of  the  business,  was  brought  forward 
to  tell  a  ready-made  tale,  and  fastening  on  two  or  three  words, 
she  spoke  as  if  the  name  of  the  production  was  "  The  Patriot 
and  the  Soldier."  This  young,  volatile,  beautiful,  and  giddy  girl, 
tells  you  that  she  learns  this  at  the  beginning.  Did  she  tell 
it  to  her  mother?  clearly  not;  for  the  mother; when  she  went 
to  Colonel  Bagwell  to  solicit  recompense  of  his  claims,  did 
not  know  that  Watson  was  the  author,  and  she,  Miss  Power, 
knowing  that  Bagwell  would  abandon  the  prosecution  on 
giving  up  the  author,  and  knowing  that  Watson  was  the 
author,  and  having  heard  the  declaration  of  Watson,  never 
appealed  to  her  mother  to  give  up  the  author.  Why,  this 
miraculous  behaviour  betrays  a  sedateness  of  intellect  fitting 
her  to  become  prime  minister  to  the  potentate  in  the  world 
most  requiring  secrecy.  At  the  trial  in  Waterford,  where  her 
father  and  mother  went  to  give  evidence,  she,  who  could  prove 
the  authorship  of  the  libel  and  the  proclamation  of  its  title  by 
the  guilty  culprit,  never  appeared  there,  and  never  was  heard 
of  in  the  cause,  until  that  second  desperate  effort  on  the  cre- 
dulity of  a  jury.  The  jury  would  consider  these  matters  as 
an  assortment  of  circumstances  so  irregular,  that  in  a  romance 
lie,  the  Attorney- General,  would  blame  the  author  for  com- 
bining things  so  discordant. 

The  jury  were   told  of  Watson  going  into  the  oflSce  of 
Powir's   solicitors   during  the  prosecution  for  the  libel,  and 
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looking  at  the  briefs  on  the  table.     The  opinion  that  he,  the 
Attorney-General,  formed  of  Watson  was  thb  :  that  he  was 
a  very  curious,  gossiping  kind  of  man,  fair  in  his  dealings, 
honest  in  his  engagements,  but  intermeddling,  and,  as  it  was 
observed  by  one  of  the  solicitors,  taking  up  every  brief  that 
he  could  lay  his  hands  on,  cackling  over  it,  and  thrusting  his 
nose  into  every  business  that  did  not  concern  him ;  and  ho, 
the  Attorney-Genefal,  candidly  owned  he  did  not  think  that 
he,  Watson,  shewed  that  resentment  that  his  friendship  for 
Colonel  Bagwell  should  have  made  him  fed  at  such  a  system 
of  slander ....  I  suspect  Solomon  Watson  did  not  think  this 
article  ill  written,  and  I  candidly  aver  to  you  that  I  cannot 
say  anything  in  praise  of  a  man  who  can  rdish  a  pleasure  in 
a  malignant  libel  against  a  fnend.     But  the  question  was  not 
whether  he  was  indignant  at  the  libel,  and  incensed  at  the 
libeller,  but  whether  he  was  the  author  or  instigator  cf  the 
libel  ?     The  jury,  in  fine,  were  called  on  to  decide  between 
characters ;  they  had  to  consider  the  antecedents  of  Solomon 
Watson,  and  their  incompatibility  with  the  sudden  adoption  of 
the  trade  of  a  libeller  :  and  likewise  the  peculiarities  and  re- 
finement of  a  gentleman  of  fashion,  like  Captain  MacCarthy, 
brought  up  in  courts  and  camps,  whose  intellect  had  been 
sharpened  in  the  frozen  climate  of  the  north,  and  his  morality 
mellowed  in  the  kindlier  regions  of  the  south.     They  had  to 
consider  the  interest  inspired  by  that  gentleman's  acquaint- 
ance, though  very  short,  with  the  family  of  Power.     The  jun 
would  sec  the  father  was  a  jocose,  hospitable,  dashing,  and 
prob«ibly,  what  is  called  in   the  world,  an  honest  frUow ;  the 
mother  a   good-humoured,   good-natured,   pleasant   woman. 
Tlic  ga}  and  gaudy  tulip  that  had  been  presented  to  them 
could   not  have  escaped  observation ;  but  flowers  of  that  dr* 
srription  might  bo,  and  were  very  oflen,  obtained  at  a  prior 
in\i(!h   too  l)ijj;h.      [A  grrat  deal  of  similar  invective,  unwar- 
rnnti'd  and   un\vaiT:infjil)I<\  was  indulged  in  by  Mr.  Watwm'^ 
rnnnsr].] 
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First  witness  for  defendant,  James  Reynolds,  printer,  ex- 
amined. 

Witness  said:  He  was  the  conducting  printer  of  Mr. 
Power,  when  editor  of  the  Clonmel  Gazette.  He  recollected 
the  several  libels  prosecuted  by  Colonel  Bagwell ;  Mr.  Watson 
was  neither  the  author  nor  corrector  of  them.  None  of  the 
facts  mentioned  in  those  libels  ever  came  directly  from  Wat- 
son ;  never  was  sworn  to  secrecy  respecting  them  by  Watson. 
He  knew  the  author  of  them :  a  man  of  moderate  talents. 
He  did  not  part  amicably  with  Power.  He  was  falsely  ac- 
cused, after  he  had  left  Power's  employment,  of  breaking  open 
a  lock,  that  of  the  printing-office  door.  The  house  was  a 
thoroughfare  to  many  people.  None  of  Power's  property, 
not  so  much  as  a  sheet  of  paper,  was  removed  by  him.  He 
never  received  any  pecuniary  consideration  from  Watson  for 
bis  evidence.  His  expenses  from  Waterford  to  Clonmel 
alone  were  paid.  Had  no  intercourse  with  Watson,  till  he 
saw  him  in  Waterford.  Knew  Miss  Power  ;  she  was  a  very 
young  girl  when  those  articles  were  written.*  He  never  knew 
anything  of  her  to  her  disadvantage.  He  knew  Mrs.  Power 
pretty  well.  He  never  thought  ill  of  her  at  any  time.  He 
believed,  since  the  trial  at  Waterford,  Power  was  not  to  be 
believed  on  his  oath.  He  thought  the  same  now  as  to  Mrs. 
Power,  since  her  testimony  at  Waterford. 

Witness  was  asked  his  opinion  of  the  credibility  of  Miss 
Power  on  her  oath.     He  said, 

"  When  I  knew  her  in  Clonmel,  my  opinion  was  certainly 
to  her  advantage,  and  I  have  heard  nothing  to  alter  it  now.'* 

Witness  knew  Edmund  Dwyer — says  he  is  a  bad  man. 
He  did  not  recollect  saying  in  Waterford  that  Dwyer  was  a 
good  man ;  his  expression  was,  when  asked  if  he  thought 
Dwyer  would  be  guilty  of  perjury, — "  Not  yet."     He,  witness, 

*  They  were  written  in   1803  ;  she  was  then^  hardly  thirteen  years 

of  aije. 
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had  changed  his  opinion  since  that  trial.  He  had  told 
Dwver  who  the  author  of  the  libels  was.*  The  witness,  on 
examination  by  Sir  T.  J.  Fitzgerald,  was  pressed  to  name  the 
author. 

Colonel  Bagwell,  who  was  in  court,  engaged,  if  the  author 
was  named,  not  to  prosecute  him ;  whereupon  Reynolds  said, 
''  /  was  the  author, "  He  had  received  some  information,  on 
which  he  acted  in  one  of  the  articles,  from  persons  of  the 
names  of  Hogan,  Murphy,  and  Mangles. 

Richard  Sparrow,  Esq.,  examined. 

Said  he  knew  Watson  as  long  as  he  can  remember ;  dues 
not  believe  if  he  undertook  to  indemnify  Power,  he  would  de- 
cline doing  so.  Watson  was  a  very  wealthy  man  ;  derived 
part  of  his  wealth  from  a  Mr.  White.  Through  Colonel 
Bagwell's  influence,  he,  Watson,  got  the  office  of  Clerk  rf  the 
Peace  and  Crown.  He  was  of  the  people  called  Quakers. 
He  is  now  a  Protestant  of  the  Established  Church,  and  is 
pretty  regular  in  his  attendance  at  church.  He  went  to  the 
Quakers'  meetings,  for  three  or  foiu'  years  after  getting  the 
appointment  of  Clerk  of  the  Peace.  On  the  remonstrance  of 
the  society,  as  to  the  incompatibility  of  his  tenure  of  office 
with  their  tenets,  he  resigned  that  office.  He,  witness,  did 
not  consider  it  compatible  with  Quakers'  tenets  to  keep  arms, 
vet  knew  that  Watson  kept  them  at  the  time  of  the  rebellion, 
and  was  obliged  to  use  them  for  his  defence  w*hile  living  in 
the  country. 

Colonel  Bagwell  examined. 

Said  he  intimately  knew  Watson  three  or  four  and  twentj 
veurs.  Had  s|K)ken  to  Watson,  in  1805,  about  those  librk, 
and  said  he  thought  it  incumbent  on  him  (Watson)  to  exnil- 

*  There  is  every  reason  to  believe,  the  witness,  James  RejuoliLi, 
was  the  aiitlior  ot  the  libels ;  and  that  some  of  the  facts  cuntained  m 
thcin   ha*l  in  conversation  betn  given  to  Power  by  Watmin,  and  had 

!•'  en  fninnuiniraU«l  to  Ii'vnclds  by  Power. 
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pate  himself,  and  that  if  he  (witness)  were  in  his  place,  he 
would  give  £1000  to  Reynolds,  to  give  up  the  author.  He 
believed  Watson  utterly  incapable  of  the  baseness  ascribed  to 
him.  Watson  had  complained  to  him  (witness)  of  many  acts 
done  in  the  collection  of  tolls,  which  the  Corporation  highly 
disapproved  of,  and  which  were  corrected.  As  to  Power's  cir- 
cumstances,  matters  had  come  to  his  knowledge  the  winter 
before  last,  which  shewed  that  he  was  an  extremely  distressed 
man.  He  did  not  think  Mr.  MacCarthy  capable  of  extort- 
ing a  sum  of  £632,  though  he  did  not  know  him  personally, 
but  could  not  think  any  gentleman  of  honour  capable  of  such 
an  act.  He  had  heard  Reynolds  was  a  man  of  good  character, 
and  therefore  could  not  be  purchased  by  a  sum  of  £1000. 

Dean  Bagwell  examined. 

Said  Watson  came  to  him  with  a  letter  from  Charles  Mac- 
Carthy, dated  4th  of  June,  for  his  advice.  Watson  informed 
witness  of  Power  and  MacCarthy  ha\dng  been  at  his  house, 
and  from  circumstances  that  occurred,  he  strongly  suspected 
a  combination  was  formed  to  implicate  him  in  the  liabilities 
of  Power.  Witness  recommended  him  to  write  the  letter, 
which  he  addressed  to  MacCarthy ;  on  cross-examination 
said  MacCarthy  had  got  warm  and  angry,  and  said  that  he 
would  pay  the  money,  for  reasons  of  his  own ;  and  that  he 
had  an  utter  abhorrence  and  detestation  of  Colonel  Bagwell 
and  his  whole  family,  because  the  father  of  Colonel  Bagwell 
had  been  the  cause  of  hanging  Sheehy,*  and  had  offered,  the 
night  before  Sheeliy's  execution,  to  procure  him  his  pardon, 
provided  he  would  turn  informer  against  the  persons  named 
on  a  list,  at  the  head  of  which  was  MacCarthy's  father. 

Mr.  Hoare  spoke  to  evidence  at  considerable  length  on  the 
part  of  the  plaintiff,  he  said : 

*  Query  :  the  priest,  Father  Nicholas,  or  Edmond  Sheehy,  the 
fit  her  of  Mrs.  Power  ?  for  both  were  hanged,  in  consequence  of  the 
measures  taken  for  that  end  by  old  John  Bagwell. 
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Mr.  Power  was  a  genUeman  of  high  descent,  independent 
in  property — honoured  with  the  commission  of  the  Peace 
for  the  counties  of  Tipperary  and  Waterford— of  a  character 
irreproachable  in  every  respect  but  one,  and  in  this  one  only 
reproachable  because  of  its  contact  with  the  impurity  of 
Watson. 

He  appealed  to  the  jury,  whether  Power's  testimony  was 
not,  throughout,  clear,  consistent,  and  manly ;  and  this  after 
as  severe  a  scrutiny  as  ever  witness  endured,  in  the  longest 
and  most  trying  examination  he  had  ever  witnessed.  He 
swore  positively  to  the  share  Watson  had  in  the  manufacture 
and  publication  of  the  libel.  Watson's  visits  and  dosetings 
with  Power  and  Reynolds,  during  the  periods  of  the  pub- 
lication, were  accurately  described  by  Mrs.  Power  and  her 
daughter.  And  yet  the  modest  deportment  of  that  respect- 
able matron,  the  innocence  and  integrity  that  marked  her 
clear,  consistent  testimony,  and  her  conduct  in  the  trans- 
actions which  she  deposed  to  ;  yet  she  could  not  escape  a 
little  gently-insinuated  animadversion  from  the  counsel  of 
defendant,  suggested,  it  must  be  presumed,  by  Mr.  Solomoo 
Watson  himself.  Did  the  defendant  suppose  that  his  cause 
was  to  be  benefited,  by  shewing  the  jury  that  he  still  de- 
lighted in  the  trade  of  defamation  ?  that  neither  venerable 
age  nor  artless  youth  could,  even  in  the  face  of  the  court,  be 
protected  from  his  rancour  ?  Did  he  flatter  himself  that 
unfounded  insinuations,  thrown  out  with  as  little  regard  to 
decency  as  to  truth,  would  recommend  himself  or  his  cause 
to  such  a  jury  ?  and  that  their  verdict  could  be  insured  by 
no  other  means  than  the  unmanly  attempt,  the  scandalous 
endeavour,  the  diabolical  effort,  to  blacken  with  his  breath 
the  purity  of  unsullied  innocence,  to  visit  with  contumdf 
that  which  should  be  cherished  by  airs  from  Hea\'en,  to 
wither  the  drarrst  ol)j<Tt  of  man's  care  and  protection,  tho 
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tenderest  of  all  flowers — female  reputation  ?    If  he  so  thinks, 
he  deceives  himself — the  truth  is  not  in  him. 

Mr.  Hoare  conduded,  by  anticipating  a  verdict  for  his 
client,  and  a  triumph  for  him,  at  the  hands  of  a  just  judge 
and  an  honest  jury,  over  the  more  than  common  turpitude  of 
the  plaintiff's  manifold  iniquities.* 

The  judge,  in  summing  up  the  evidence,  said,  in  every  view 
of  this  mysterious  case  there  were  difficulties  to  be  met  with 
— and  the  verdict  of  the  question  to  be  decided  by  the  jury 
was  one  which  involved  the  guilt  and  baseness  of  one  or  other 
of  the  parties  to  this  suit.  If  the  plaintiffs  case  could  be 
established,  the  defendant  must  be  a  designing  knave — a 
slanderer  of  his  friend,  Colonel  Bagwell — and  intentionally  a 
swindler  of  Mr.  MacCarthy.  On  the  other  hand,  if  it  should 
appear  that  MacCarthy  and  Power  had  conspired  to  defraud 
the  defendant — then  perjury  and  fraud  must  be  inevitably 
fastened  alike  on  the  plaintiff  and  Power. 

The  jury,  after  a  long  and  protracted  deliberation,  brought 
in  a  verdict  for  the  plaintiff,  damages  £316  2$.  6d.  (the 
exact  half  of  the  sum,  of  the  amount  sought). 


No.  X. 

LORD  BY  Ron's  yacht  "  The  Bolivar,"  (subsequently  Lord 
Blessington's  property).  From  Mr.  Armstrong,  Author  of 
"  The  Young  Commander,"  "  The  Two  Midshipmen,"  &c. 

Mr.  Armstrong,  the  author  of  several  nautical  novels,  gives 
the  following  account,  in  a  letter,  dated  August  1,  1854,  of 

*  Solomon  Watson  survived  this  violent  and  virulent  denunciation 
many  years.     lie  died  larprcly  engaged   in  banking  concerns,  and  in 

tlir  possession  of  wealth. 
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his  first  meeting  with  Lord  Byron,  in  Italy,  and  some  particu* 
lars  of  his  yacht. 

"  It  was  in  the  year  1822  or  1823  I  was  residing  at  Nic«, 
scarcely  then  twenty  years  of  age,  when  I  received  a  letter 
from  Lord  Byron.  He  said  he  heard  I  had  a  schooner  yacbt 
to  dispose  of,  and  wished  to  know  the  tonnage  and  price.  1 
had  not  made  up  my  mind  to  sell  the  yacht,  but  I  thouglit 
this  too  good  an  opportunity  to  be  thrown  awhy,  as  his  Lord- 
ship was  said  to  be  going  to  aid  the  Greeks,  and  my  yarht 
would  get  a  name,  as  she  was  remarkably  fast 

^^  I  answered  his  Lordship  at  once,  stating  tonnage  and 
price.  Shortly  after,  I  received  his  Lordship's  reply.  This 
letter  I  gave,  some  years  ago,  to  the  late  Mr.  Murray,  the 
publisher. 

'*  In  it,  I  think  his  Lordship  stated,  that  a  friend  of  his,  t 
captain  in  the  Sardinian  service,  siud  he  could  build  a  new  one 
in  the  arsenal  of  Genoa  for  a  less  sum — £S00,  or  something 
to  that  purpose.  I  answered  this,  and  shortly  after  received 
another  letter,  requesting  to  know  if  I  would  take  less  for  the 
schooner ;  and  amongst  other  things,  his  Lordship  asked  me 
what  society  there  was  at  Nice,  as  he  had  an  idea  of  taking 
up  his  residence  there. 

"  I  wrote  in  n*ply,  that  I  offered  my  yacht  for  £300  less 
than  she  cost  me.  I  built  her  at  Savona,  a  rather  pretty 
])lacc,  some  thirty  miles  from  Genoa.  As  to  the  society  of 
Nice,  it  could  not  be  better  anywhere ;  highly  aristocratic,  as 
many  of  the  English  nobility  were  there,  and  also  the  ex-King 
of  Sardinia,  and  last,  though  not  least,  Lady  Blessington  had 
a  house  there. 

"  Hit  Ladyship  was  much  liked,  and  behaved  vct)*  libe- 
rally to  one  or  two  artists,  who  were  there  at  the  time;  oaea 
tirst-rate  portrait  painter,  but  very  poor ;  so  much  so,  tliat  he 
<M)ul(l  not  mak(i  his  apiM'arance  anywhere.  She  relieved  him 
from  his  dirtirultics  and  enabled   him   to  proceed  to  Rome 
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with  a  well  filled  purse  ;  this  was  not  the  only  charitable  act 
her  Ladyship  performed.  But  I  am  wandering  away  from 
my  subject. 

''  The  last  letter  I  received  fix)m  his  Lordship  stated,  he 
had  begun  to  build  his  schooner  in  the  arsenal  of  Genoa, 
under  the  superintendence  of  Captain  Wright,  who  then  com- 
manded a  Sardinian  vessel,  and  regretted  giving  me  so  much 
trouble,  and  also  that  he  had  abandoned  his  intention  of  re- 
siding in  Nice.  Some  months  after  this,  I  went  to  Genoa, 
and  hearing  that  Lord  Byron's  yacht  was  nearly  ready  for  sea, 
and  was  lying  in  the  arsenal,  I  went  with  a  friend  to  have  a 
look  at  her.  She  was  lying  near  the  platform,  and  she  sur- 
prised me,  she  was  so  much  smaller  than  my  own  schooner. 
There  were  three  planks  along-side,  and  on  one  of  these  stood 
a  gentleman,  very  intently  occupied  with  the  putting  on  of  a 
narrow  gold  moulding  round  the  yacht. 

"  *  Well '  said  I,  rather  loud  to  my  friend — *  if  that  yacht 
sails  well  with  that  heavy  foremost  stepped  so  far  forehead — 
it's  curious ;  she  is  not  half  the  size  of  mine,  after  all :  but  I 
should  like  to  see  her  inside.' 

"  The  gentleman  on  the  plank  turned  round,  looked  me  in 
the  face,  and  said — '  Would  you  like  to  come  aboard,  sir  ?' 

"  '  Very  much  indeed,'  I  replied,  *  thank  you ;'  and  without 
more  words  I  jumped  on  the  plank,  by  which  thoughtless  pro- 
ceeding, I  very  nearly  sent  the  gentleman  and  myself  into  the 
arsenal,  only  saving  myself  by  taking  a  good  grip  of  him,  and 
he  of  the  shrouds,  and  then  we  both  scrambled  on  the  deck, 
leaving  the  frightened  painter  holding  on  by  the  bulwarks. 
We  then  went  into  the  cabin,  which  was  most  luxuriously 
fitted  up ;  couches,  soft  and  tempting,  marble  baths,  &c.  &c. ; 
in  fact,  not  an  inch  of  space  was  lost.  In  the  course  of  con- 
versation the  gentleman  said — opening  a  desk  and  taking  out  a 
letter — '  I  think  I  have  the  pleasure  of  speaking  to  Mr.  Arm- 
strong.'    Before  this,  I  guessed  the  gentleman  I  was  so  near 
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ducking  was  Lord  Byron,  and  I  said,  '  Then  I  have  the  honour 
of  speaking  to  Lord  Byron/  He  bowed,  and  said,  *  Why  did 
you  not  mention  in  this  letter,  the  length,  beam,  depth,  &c., 
of  your  schooner,  which  you  say  is  twice  as  large  as  this  ?' 

"  *  Well,  I  might  have  done  so,  certainly,  my  Lord,  but 
you  merely  said  tonnage,  and  then  saying  you  could  build  one 
for  £800,  put  me  out ;  this  has  cost  you  more/  *  Double, 
said  his  Lordship,  '  and  not  yet  finished'  This  schooner 
turned  out  afterwards  a  very  dull  sailer. 

*'  Armstrong." 


No.  XL 

TiiE    CONCLAVE  OF  1823.      AUSTRIAN  INFLUENCE  EXERClSSn 

IN   IT. 

The  2nd  of  September,  1823,  thirty-seTen  Cardinalu  entered  into 
conclave  in  the  Palazzo  Quirmahj  to  elect  a  Pontiff,  Pope  Pius  VII. 
having  died  the  6th  of  July,  same  year.  Twelve  others  subscquendy 
joined  them,  making  the  number  forty-nine.  Coppi,  in  the  **  Annili 
D'ltalia'XTomo  vii.  Dal  1820  al  1829),  observes :— "  Many,"  in  the  con- 
clave, *'  were  in  favour  of  the  old  order  of  things,  zeUmti  etciuskameaU 
delle  cose  autiche."  Among  these  were  Oregorio,  Falza-Cappa,  Tcstafer- 
rata,  and  Palotta.  The  moderate  men,  vulgarly  called  DiplowuUici,  were 
only  seventeen  ;  the  principal  Cardinals  among  them  were,  GonsalTi, 
Spina,  Arezzo,  and  Fabricio  Ruffi.  Besides  these,  there  were  tevenl 
of  no  party  in  particular — '*  indifferenti  a  qualmmfue  ptarte**  The 
moderate  section  of  the  conclave,  the  D^lowuUiei,  gare  some  Totct  to 
Arezzo,  but  more  to  Castiglioni,  who,  from  the  1 7th  of  September. 
had  henceforward  fifteen  votes.  The  Cardinals  in  favour  of  the  old 
order  of  things,  zelanti,  gave  some  votes  to  Oregorio ;  but  the  greater 
number  of  them  voted  for  Severoli.  The  latter  Cardinal,  in  fact,  on 
the  morning  of  the, 21  at  of  September,  had  twenty-seven  Totet,  and, 
in  all  probability,  in  the  next  scrutiny  of  votes,  would  have  had 
a  number  sufficient  to  be  elected  (that  is  to  say,  would  have  had  two- 
thirds  of  the  whole  number  of  votes) ;  but,  in  the  course  of  the  same 
day,  through  the  intervention  of  Cardinal  Albania  who  had  beta 
nuncio  at  the  court  of  Vienna,  the  exclusion  of  Severoli  waa  efided. 
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Then  the  leading  *'  zelmUV*  proposed  to  Cardinal  Albani  to  indicate 
a  Cardinal  whom  he  considered  ^fit  to  be  elected ;  and  he  proposed 
Annibale  Delia  Genga.  Indeed,  this  Cardinal,  from  the  22d  of  Sep« 
tember,  began  to  get  votes,  and  the  number  reached  to  the  extent 
of  twelve  or  more.  In  the  mean  time,  some  Cardinals  combined 
their  efforts  to  have  Cardinal  Somaglia,  Deacon  of  the  Sacred  College, 
elected :  he  being  generally  a  favourite  with  the  worldly-wise,  or  prudent 
and  learned — " dai  politici  e  dai  letterati  ;**  but  they  could  not  re-unite 
more  than  twelve  votes  on  the  26th  of  September. 

The  party  in  the  conclave  which  favoured  Cardinal  Delia  Genga» 
prevailed ;  and  the  zealous  Cardinal  Palotto,  and  most  pious  Cardinal 
Odescalchi,  specially  exerted  themselves  for  him. 

These  Cardinals  gained  over  their  indifferent  brethren,  turned  to 
them  Clermont  Tonnere  (the  JPrench  Cardinal),  and  Naro,  both  of 
whom  were  of  the  Diplomaiici  party  ;  and  on  the  morning  of  the  28th 
of  September,  Cardinal  Delia  Qenga  had  thirty-four  votes,  and  there- 
fore  remained  elected, — ^^ebbe  34  voti  d  percio  rimase  ellettoJ*  Of  the 
other  fifteen  votes,  eight  were  given  for  Cardinal  Castiglione,  and  seven 
to  divers  other  Cardinals.  The  new  Pope  took  the  name  of  Leo  XII.» 
in  grateful  remembrance  of  the  patronage  afforded  to  his  ancestor, 
Qirolamo  Genga,  the  painter,  by  a  Pontiff  of  that  name.* 


No.  XII. 

LETTER  FROM  W.  S.  LANDOR  TO  LADY  BLESSIN6T0N. 

"  81st  December,  18S6. 
"  Dear  Lady  Blessington, 

''  Since  I  had  the  pleasure  of  reading  your  last  kind  letter, 
I  have  been  travelling  about^  occasionally^  and  hoped  to  spend 
my  Christmas  at  Clifton.  There  are  some  old  thoughts  resting 
upon  Bath ;  but  Bath  is  no  longer  what  it  was  to  any  one,  and 
least  of  all  to  me.  Clifton  is  the  best  climate  on  this  side  of 
Nice,  and  climate  is  every  thing  to  so  Italianized  a  piece  of 
machinery  as  I  am.  Poor  Gell !  I  grieve  that  he  is  losing  his 
spirits^  they  used  to  rise  above  his  health,  and  now  flag  under  it. 
The  natural  reflection  is^  he  is  only  two  years  older  than  my- 
self; but  natural  reflections  are  mostly  selfish,  and  often  stupid 

*  Annali  D'ltalia  par  Coppi,  Anno  1823.     Lucca,  1843,  p.  323. 
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ones.  I  would  wish  him  to  live  on,  were  it  only  to  keep  me  in 
countenance.  Did  you  ever  hear  this  rude  phrase  before  ?  It 
was  once  said  to  me  at  dinner  by  Major  D.  I  could  not  help 
replying  that  it  was  easier  to  keep  him  in  it,  than  put  him  oat 
of  it ;  which  made  him  ponder. 

"  What  brilliant  things  you  promise  me !  I  was  curious  to 
see  Coleridge  ;  I  was  desirous  to  see  Lamb ;  I  am  anxious  to 
see  Fonblanque.  To  read  the  *  Examiner,*  I  have  laid  aside  Steel 
and  Defoe.  I  would  not  do  the  same  for  any  other  of  the 
moderns,  of  course  I  mean  the  progenitors.  And  yet,  among 
the  moderns,  after  all,  there  are  greater  men  than  among  the 
ancients.  None  of  these  come  within  a  world  or  two  of  BacoD, 
none  could  have  written  Zadig.  You  ask  me  how  Wales  ap- 
pears to  me  after  Italy  ?  My  house  is  the  most  delightfully 
situated  of  any  in  Tuscany,  and  contains  the  greatest  number  of 
good  pictures,  after  Palazzo  Pitti,  yet  the  Vale  of  Clewyd  has 
also  its  charms.  My  old  abbey  at  Llantorry,  which  I  never 
think  of  visiting  again,  has  scenery  about  it  equal  to  any  on  the 
Appenincs,  but  alas  !  it  has  also  fogs,  snows,  and  Welshmen. 
When  April  comes,  I  hope  to  make  my  bow  in  Seamore  Place. 
"  Believe  me,  dear  Lady  Blessington, 
"  Very  sincerely, 

"W.  S.  Landob. 

"  IVFany  happy  new  years !    This  is  the  last  day  of  the  de- 
parting." 
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LINES  OF  W.  S.  LANDOR  TO   THE  COUNTESS  OP  BLESSINGTON. 

"  Stay  with  me.  Time  !  Stay  here  and  rest. 
Although  (grammercy !)  tis  confcss't. 
Men  find  thee  an  unwelcome  guest. 
But  thou'rt  too  weary  to  go  on. 
And  twenty  years  must  yet  have  flown. 
Ere  thou  canst  get  to  Kensington. 
"  Poor  verses  in  return  for  rich  ones.  W.  S.  L.** 
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No.  XIV. 

.  d'orsay  and  the  literary  lady,  with  an  inkstand  on 
her  head,  and  her  pen  in  it. 

"  Mr.  Madden  might  further  have  given  us  an  illustration 
of  the  humour  of  one  whose  name  fills  a  large  space  in  these 
pages ;  the  manner  in  which  the  one  authoress  was  pointed 
out  to  the  other,  at  a  very  early  stage  of  their  correspondence, 
before  they  had  met  personally.  The  place  was  the  Opera, 
at  which  Miss  Landon  appeared  one  evening,  wearing  a  dark 
velvet  Scotch  cap  and  feather.  *  Look  ! '  cried  Count  D'Orsay, 
in  a  gay,  eager  voice,  raising  his  lorgnette^  *  look !  that  is 
Miss  Landon,  with  her  inkstand  on  her  head,  and  her  pen 
in  it!*"* 


No.  XV. 


N.    P.    WILLIS,    ESQ. 


Some  years  ago,  this  gentleman  wrote  verses  for  the  illus- 
tration of  a  portrait  of  Lady  Buckinghamshire,  which  it  is 
generally  supposed  were  written  in  adulation  of  Lady  Bles- 
sington.  A^great  many  letters  of  the  latter  lady,  addressed 
to  Mr.  Willis,  are  in  existence,  and  several  have  found  their 
way  into  publicity  in  American  periodicals.  Among  those 
published,  there  is  one  letter  of  Lady  Blessington's,  which 
plainly  shows  that  the  charge  brought  against  Mr.  WiDis  was 
unfounded,  of  addressing  to  her  Ladyship  those  eulogistic 
lines,  couched  in  terms  of  such  inordinate  laudation,  consider- 
ing the  nature  of  the  intimate  acquaintance  of  the  parties, 
face  to  face,  in  ideal  epistolary  presence,  in  all  the  parlour- 
meeting  freedom,  as  it  were,  of  familiar  correspondence. 

♦  -  The  Athenaeum,"  Feb.  3,  1855. 
VOL.  111.  I   I 
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Like  others,  the  Editor  fears  he  may  have  been  influenced, 
more  or  less,  bv  statements  that  now  turn  out  to  be  erro- 
neous,  and  may  have  done  an  injustice  to  Mr.  Willis.  Lady 
Blessington  says,  in  a  letter  to  him — 

"  Your  story,  and  the  verses  on  the  portrait  of  Lady 
Buckinghamshire,  have  both  gone  to  the  press  "  .  .  .  .  (and 
she  adds)  **  I  have  six  or  eight  other  beauties  unpro\ided 
for — the  incense  for  which  must  be  borrowed  from  other 
censers." 


No.  XVL 


"the  follies  of  FASHION;  OR,  THE  BEAU-MONDE  OF 
LONDON,  IN  1835."  BY  THE  COUNTESS  OF  BLES- 
SINGTON. 

**  I,  too,  was  an  Arcadian.** 

'*  I  have  often  laughed  with,  but  oftener  at  you." 

[Among  the  papers  of  Lady  Blessington,  there  is  a  sketch 
of  fashionable  life  in  manuscript,  extending  to  sixteen  pagfs, 
which  I  was  informed  had  appeared  in  some  periodical  in 
1835  or  1836.  Having  in  vain  sought  for  this  sketch  io 
the  principal  periodical  publications  of  those  years,  since  the 
appearance  of  the  former  edition  of  this  work,  and  beHeiing 
it  to  be  unpublished,  I  now  present  it  to  my  readeis,  UU 
quale,  as  it  exists,  in  the  hand-writing  of  Lady  Blessington, 
with  the  blank  and  corrections  that  are  to  be  found  m  the 
original.] 

'*Thc  morning  of  rose  on   bright  eyes  and  ligbt 

hearts,  and,  wore  it  not  liable  to  be  considered  iD-natumi  (a 
charge  which  we  would  carefuDy  eschew),  on  light  beadi, 
might  also  be  added.  Hearts  and  heads  as  light,  as  if  to 
dress,  and  amuse  oneself,  was  all  the  business  of  life,  and 
that  tliis  world  contained  not  objects  of  higher  import  than 
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the  indulgence  of  vanity,  and  ostentatious  display  !  "  Is  my 
dress  come  ?  "  demanded  many  an  aristocratic  dame  of  her 
soubrette,  as  the  latter  answered  the  morning-bell  of  her  lady ; 
and  the  look  of  impatient  anxiety  that  marked  the  coun- 
tenance of  the  questioners,  denoted  that  it  had  occupied  their 
first  waking  thoughts. 

An  ordinary  ball,  however  promising,  is  a  thing  of  such 
common  recurrence,  that  it  is  hailed  by  the  blasees  fashion- 
ables, with  as  little  pleasure  as  one  of  the  many  dull  dinners, 
and  duller  soirees,  at  which  they  exhibit  themselves  every 
evening  during  the  season.  Dinners  and  soirees,  so  strongly 
resembling  each  other,  as  do  the  toilettes  of  the  belles  who 
attend  them,  and  the  dull  common-places  of  the  beaux  and 
bores  who  keep  them  in  countenance.  But  a  Bal  Costume^ 
c'est  toute  autre  chose,  there  is  ample  latitude  afforded  to  the 
few  who  have  taste  to  display,  and  the  many  who  have 
jewels,  to  cover  their  persons  with,  outshining,  in  this  respect, 
their  less  wealthy  competitors,  and  proving  that  if  their  heads 
have  nothing  brilliant  in  the  interiors,  the  exteriors  are  amply 
decorated.  How  many  hearts  beat  quicker  in  the  anticipation 
of  conquests  to  be  achieved,  or  chains  to  be  riveted  !  truant 
admirers  to  be  won  back,  and  female  friends  to  be  mortified  ? 
How  much  of  vanity,  with  all  its  complicated  sinuosities,  and 
how  little  of  love,  entered  into  the  thoughts  of  the  fair  dames 
to  whom  we  refer ! 

At  a  morning  consultation  at  Chellerton  House,  a  few  days 
before  the  Bal,  at  which  the  clique,  composing  the  habitues 
of  that  mansion  attended,  the  following  scene  took  place : — 
'*  I  shall  go  as  a  Venetian  lady,"  said  the  Marchioness  of 
Eiderdown,  **  because  it  will  enable  me  to  wear  the  whole  of 
my  jewels."  "  And  I  shall  appear  as  a  Shepherdess,"  added 
Lady  Simper,  **  as  the  long  waist  of  that  costume  will  show 
off  the  smallness  of  mine  to  perfection."  "  I  shall  go  as  a 
Swiss  peasant,"  lisped  Lady  SiUyface.     "  I  know  why,"  re- 

I   I  2 
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joined  her  bosom  friend,  Lady  Acid,  sotto  voccy  turning  to  an 
acquaintance ;   "  merely  that  she  may  show  her  legs  by  the 
short  petticoats,  though  really,  for  my  part,  I  see  nothing  so 
wonderful  about  them."     "  I  have  chosen  a  Greek  dress,'* 
said  Lady  Chellerton,  with  her  accustomed  niaiserie.     "  And 
not  ill  chosen  either,"  said  Lady  Acid,  "if  all  we  lit-ar  of  her 
gaming  propensities  be  true;  I  only  hope  her  friend  ^iH 
assume  the  same  attire,  for  *  when  Greek  meets  Greek,  then 
is  the  tug  of  war/  "     "  I  mean  to  go  as  a  Magdalen,"  said 
Mrs.    Walter,   "  witli  my   hair  falling  over  my  shoulders.'' 
"  Are  you  not  afraid  of  people  thinking  the  character  too 
appropriate  ?"  whispered  her  last  discarded  lover.     "  My  dress 
shall  be  that  of  a  Roman  lady,"  said  Lady  Lucy.     *'  Messalinn, 
I    suppose,"     observed  Lady  Acid.        "  In  what  chancitr 
shall  I  go  ?"  asked  Lord  Chellerton.     "  In  the  careless  hus- 
band," whispei  ed  Lady  Acid.     "  Or  as  a  philosopher  study- 
ing Lock,''  added  Count  Daresay.      "  I  do  so  dislike  that 
French   Count,"  said  Lady  Chellerton  ;    '*  one  never  knows 
whether  he  is  in  jest  or  earnest,  whether  laughing  tri/fc,  or  et 
one.     Pec^ple  say  he   is  clever  and  witty,  but,  for  my  part,  i 
can't  find  it  out."     "  I  should  be  surprised  if  you  didj^n^ 
plied  Lady  Acid,  slily.     "  Oh,  then  you  are  of  my  opinioo," 
resumed    Lady   Chellerton,   "and  don't  think   him  so  Ten 
cltncr  and  witty.     I'm  so  glad  to  have  you  at  my  side,  be- 
cause they  say  you  are  clever ;  I'll  tell  Chellerton,  for  he  may 
mind  what  you  say,  though  he  won't  listen  to  roe."     "  Poor 
Lady  Chellerton  !"  whispered  Lady  Acid,  to  the  person  next 
lier ;  **  she  never  understands  when  one  g^ves  her  a  coup  de 
pat ;  she  takes  everything  au  pied  de  la  lettre — I  pity  her.'' 
"  Reserve  some  portion  of  your  pity  for  her  Lord/*  tfflici 
the  Honourable  Mr.   Jessamine,  "  for  he  surely  deserves  it 
Fanry  the  misery  of  being  wedded   to  a  woman  who  newr 
opens  her  mouth  without  exhibiting  at  once  her  betis^tBud  bick 
teeth  ;  poor  Chellerton  !  his  is  a  hard  fete."     "  Yet  he  srtiDS 
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to  endure  it  with  great  philosophy,"  rejoined  Lady  Acid,  "  for 
one  sees  him  everlastingly  displaying  his  over-dressed  person, 
with  his  French  friend,  both  looking  as  if  they  thought  them- 
selves irresistible."  "  The  Gaul  is,  however,  devilish  good- 
looking,"  observed  Mr.  Jessamine,  "  for  not  even  his  outri 
toilette  can  hide  that ;  but  our  friend  Chellerton,  though  a 
good-tempered,  good-natured  fellow,  is  no  Adonis."  "  And 
yet  he  may  share  the  same  fate,"  replied  Lady  Acid,  "  by 
being  de^stroyed  by  a  bore,  if  he  is  ever  condemned  to  a 
sejour  in  the  country,  tite-ct  tete  with  his  wife."  "  Lady  Chel- 
lerton will  now  go  about,  quoting  you  at  every  side,"  said  Mr. 
Jessamine,  "  as  having  pronounced  that  the  Gaul  is  neither 
clever  nor  witty."  "  NHmporte,  what  does  it  signify?"  said 
Lady  Acid  ;  "  no  one  will  believe  her,  for  as  long  as  he  lives 
by  his  wits,  and  lives  so  well,  people  will  never  doubt  the 
capital  that  gives  such  interest."  "  Chellerton  House  was 
much  pleasanter  during  the  reign  of  Mrs.  Reynard,"  observed 
Mr.  Jessamine.  "  I  hardly  know  what  to  say  to  that,"  re- 
plied Lady  Acid.  '*  In  his  time  he  was  so  engrossed  by  her 
that  he  seldom  shewed  the  necessary  attentions  to  his  lady 
visitants ;  and  we  had  all  the  air  of  figurantes  in  a  ballet,  who 
entourent  the  hero  and  heroine  to  witness  their  love-making, 
and  assist  to  amuse  them.  I  confess,  that,  though  no 
prude,  I  have  felt  ashamed  of  my  presence  at  Chellerton 
House  in  former  days  of  misrule."  "  And  now"  interrupted 
Mr.  Jessamine,  *'  you  only  feel  bored."  **  No,  not  bored — I 
am  of  a  reflective  turn  of  niind,  and  like  to  study  character ; 
I  never  come  to  this  mansion  without  finding  ample  food  for 
reflection,  whether  I  dwell  on  the  folly  and  ostentation  of 
this  would-be  man  of  gallantry,  the  weather,  or  the  monoto- 
nous nuisance  of  the  uneducated,  but  inoflFensive  mistress, 
who,  with  all  that  fortune  and  station  can  give,  is  incompe- 
tent to  give  ease,  life,  or  the  tone  of  good  company,  to  her 
prosy  dinners,  and  somniferous  soirees." 
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Rarely   has   there  been  witnessed   a   more  splendid   coup 

d'ceil,  than  that  presented  at  the Rooms^  on  tlie  night 

of  the  bal  costume,      England    maintained   her    establi>hi'd 
reputation  for  the  unequalled  beauty  of  her  wonien,  and  their 
charms  were  heightened  by  the  variety  and  picturesque  effect 
of  their  dresses.     Diamonds  sparkled  at  every  side,  and  the 
countenances  of  the  fair  wearers  assumed  a  more  animated 
expression  than  English  faces  generally  wear,  excitctl  by  the 
novelty  of  the  scene.     The  group  from   Chellerton  House 
were  conspicuous.     The  Countess  and   her  fair  sisters  were 
tastefully  attired,  and   though  it  was  the  witching  hour  of 
night,  being  near  twelve  o'clock,  they  showed  oo  symptoms  of 
the  somnolency  for  which  all  the  branches  of  the  Woodman 
family  are  so  remarkable.     Mrs.  Cadenest  was  looking  pecu- 
liarly well,  a  certain  degree  of  conscious  embarrassment  gafe 
interest  to  a  countenance   somewhat  insipid,  and  colour  to 
cheeks   generally  too   pale,   and   her   tall  figure,  in  t  rich 
Flemish  costume,  showed  to  advantage  near  the  ungnceful 
one  of  her  she  had  rivalled.     The  Marchioness  of  A.  was 
dressed  a  la  Fandyke,  but  the  hands  were  not  in  keeping; 
for,  unlike  the  beautiful  ones  that  artist  bestowed  on  all  hb 
portraits,  hers  presented  large  bony  red  substances,  resem- 
bling sticks  of  sealing-wax,  or  the  claws  of  lobsters.     Her 
shoulder-blades,  too,  protruded  in  angular  lines,  and  the  face 
kept  the  promise  we  had  from  the  limbs,  being,  like  a  solici- 
tor's desk,  filled  with  indentures.     She  was  followed  by  her 
adorer,  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  who  was  industriously  endea- 
vouring to  prove,  by  his  marked  attentions,  that  she  wis 
something  worse  than  a  vain  and  silly  woman,  and  he  whai 
every   one  living   in  his  society  knew   him  not   to  be— nn 
homme  de  succcs.     Nothing  could  be  more  amusing,  than  tu 
see  the  sentimentil  grimaces  of  this  very  plain,  but  good- 
natured   coxcomb,  attired    in  a  costume  that  rendered  hi> 
saturnine  countenance  still  more  lugubrious.     His  attentions 
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were  divided  between  the  bony  Marchioness  and  the  Order 
of  the  Golden  Fleece  with  which  he  was  decorated,  a  certain 
great  Commander  (the  Duke)  having  lent  him  that  orna- 
ment for  the  evening,  which  gave  rise  to  many  jokes  on  the 
subject,  and  led  Lady  Acid  to  declare,  "  that  the  Earl  was 
well  entitled  to  wear  it,  as  his  face  denoted  that  he  had  been 
to  Colchis,  bearing  still  the  marks  of  its  golden  sands,  and 
none  of  the  Argonauts  could  look  more  woful  after  their 
expedition."  His  Countess  was  present,  looking,  as  usual^ 
pale  and  interestmg,  dressed  in  black  velvet,  and  pearls,  and 
reminding  people  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  when  leading  to 
execution.  The  Marchioness  of  Eiderdown  was  aptly  com- 
pared to  a  dish  of  blanc^manger,  frosted  with  spun  sugar ;  her 
fade  complexion  appearing  still  more  fade,  from  the  quantity 
of  diamonds  she  wore.  "  How  pale  Lady  Eiderdown  looks," 
observed  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Coote,  just  as  Lady  Eiderdown  was 
remarking,  "  What  a  pity  it  was,  that  Mrs.  Coote  now  had 
lately  grown  so  red ! "  "  I  have  always  maintained,"  said  the 
Marchioness,  "  that  her  hair  was  not  red ;  but  now  that  the 
hair  approaches  so  near  the  same  hue,  I  must  abandon  the 
defence."  "  I  do  so  like  the  Woodman  family,"  said  Lady 
Acid ;  "  they  are  so  delightfully  droll !  You  know,  or  ought 
to  know,  that  it  was  of  these  fair  sisters,  that  a  modem  dandy 
said,  *  that  they  were  as  dull  as  ditch-water!'  a  truth  which 
he  had  not,  however,  the  merit  of  discovering,  as  that  melan- 
choly fact  had  been  long  known  to  all  who  had  ever  lived 
in  their  society."  "  Who  is  that  very  pretty,  but  somewhat 
too  expansive  woman,  leaning  on  the  Marquis  of  Death's- 
head  ?  How  very  pale  she  is ;  she  really  looks  as  if  en- 
tering the  abode  of  the  King  of  Terrors,  led  by  the  grisly 
monarch  himself !  "  "  That  is  the  deserter ,  or  deserted,  for 
people  have  not  yet  quite  ascertained  which  part  has  been 
hers.  What  a  pity  that  she  is  so  fat !  for  her  extraordinary 
figure  would   have   enabled  her  to  enact  the  Victim,  a  solo 
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she  is  fond  of  exhibiting.     See!  she  now  meets  her  hus- 
band— poor  thing  !  she  cannot  look  paler,  and  lias  not  blood 
enough  to  produce  a  blush.     What  a  look  of  sentimental 
sorrow  she  cast  on  him ;  and  he,  how  comic  was  the  glance 
he  gave  her !"     "  She  dresses  in  the  style  of  her  belle  mere.'' 
"  More  fool  she !  for  the  recherche  toilette  of  an  old  coquette 
is  not  suited  to  a  young  one."     "  The  belle  mere  is  said  to 
be  clever."     "  I  confess  I  have  not  found  out  in  what  her 
cleverness  consists ;  no  proof  is  given  in  her  works,  which 
are  very  dull.     She  talks  and  smiles  a  good  deal»  to  be  sure, 
and  this  oflen  gets  a  reputation  for  cleverness ;  but  she  does 
so,  because  she  has — white  teeth!*     And  the  belle  file 
is   very  parsimonious  of  her  words  and    smiles,   and   con- 
sequently passes    for    being    dull!      Neither  of  the  ladies 
ever  took    my  fancy,  for  both  always  seemed  so  peifectly 
satisfied  with  themselves,  as  to  require  no  other  admiratioD, 
though  they  are  said  not  to  reject  it  neither/*     *'  Oh !  pny 
do  not  be  scandalous,  I  know  you  are  going  to  tell  one  all 
the  on  dits  relative  to  both ;  but  I  hate  long  stories,  so 
reserve  this  for  some  country-house  in  the  autumn,  where  one 
has  time  to  listen  to  the  rechauffi  Tales  of  the  Peerage— 
ours,  Heaven  knows  !  furnish  many  that  are  fiur  from  being 
creditable." 

M.  B. 

*  On  such  physical  causee,  do  reputationt  sometimes  rest. 
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No.  XVII. 

LADY   BLESSINGTON's   DEATH. 

A  rumour  has  prevailed,  that  Lady  Blessington  met  her  death 
by  her  own  hand.  That  rumour  has,  indeed,  been  exten- 
sively, and,  I  may  add,  industriously  circulated.  It  has  been 
said — and  believed  too,  by  many — that  she  poisoned  herself. 
To  the  best  of  my  belief,  there  is  no  foundation  whatever  for 
the  statement.  My  belief  is  grounded  on  the  accounts  of  her 
death  I  have  received  from  four  persons,  who  were  present  at 
the  moment  of  her  death,  and  in  attendance  on  her.  The 
two  Miss  Powers,  Count  D'Orsay,  and  her  servant  woman. 
From  all  these  persons  I  have  received  very  detailed  accounts 
of  all  the  circumstances  attending  the  last  sudden  seizure, 
which  terminated  in  Lady  Blessington's  death ;  and  they  all 
concur  that  she  was  carried  off  by  some  disease  of  the  heart, 
accompanied  by  great  difficulty  of  breathing,  proceeding 
from  apparent  constriction  of  the  windpipe. 

From  Miss  Power,  I  had  a  long  letter,  detailing  all  the 
particulars  of  the  closing  scene,  dated  the  12th  February, 
1850  ;  and  having  experience  in  the  way  of  offering  a  judg- 
ment on  statements  purporting  to  be  of  facts,  and  sifting  the 
evidence  adduced  in  relation  to  them,  I  have  no  hesitation 
in  saying,  that  there  are  all  the  intrinsic  marks  and  signs  of 
authenticity  in  the  plain,  comprehensive,  and  simple  narrative 
of  all  the  particulars  given  me  by  Miss  Power,  of  that  melan- 
choly and  awfully  sudden  event. 

The  first  symptoms  were  thought  to  be  of  an  apoplectic 
character ;  but,  although  there  may  have  been  congestion  of 
the  brain  to  some  extent,  either  before  or  after  the  spasmodic 
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attack  of  the  trachea  (and  most  probably  consequent  on  \t\ 
there  was  no  regular  fit  of  apoplexy,  in  my  opinion. 

The  autopsy  shewed  enormous  enlargement  of  the  heart. 
For  many  years  before  her  death,  I  believed  she  had  somf 
disease  of  the  heart ;  her  pulse  was  habitually  small,  thread- 
like, slow,  often  difficult  to  be  felt.  The  circulation  was,  in 
short,  habitually  sluggish  and  languid.  I  often  thought  she 
required  stimulants,  when  she  was  trifling  with  her  health, 
taking  homoeopathic  medicines,  abstaining  from  generous  diet 
and  wine,  except  in  very  small  quantities.  To  my  certain 
knowledge,  she  laboured  under  some  spasmodic  affection  of 
the  trachea,  and  chronic  inflammation  of  the  bronchia,  at 
various  intervals,  for  a  great  many  years  before  her  death. 
In  1838,  she  complained  of  those  affections  to  W.  S.  Lander, 
and  was  evidently  frightened  by  them.  On  this  subject, 
Mr.  Landor  writes : — 

"  March,  1838. 

"  Dear  Lady  Blkssington, 

"  Your  letters  quite  afflict  me,  the  recurrence  of  the  ail- 
ment in  the  trachea  must  affect  your  spirits,  yet  ought  not  to  alann 
you.  As  we  advance  in  life,  these  attacks  in  the  throat  become 
less  violent  every  year,  and  finally  cease.  At  your  age,  I 
myself  was  very  subject  to  them ;  they  subsidedt  and  then  left 
mc  totally.     I  have  had  nothing  of  the  kind  for  many  years. 

"W.  S.  Lakdob." 

Ljistly,  let  me  observe.  Lady  Blessington  was  not  a  likdjr 
person  to  commit  suicide :  she  had  a  horror  of  death,  and 
her  temperament  was  not  one  that  has  a  tendency  to  induce 
violence  of  that  description.  The  account  given  of  her  death, 
at  page  217,  Vol.  I,  of  this  work,  I  believe  to  be  true  and 
faithful,  and  the  vague  rumour  above  referred  to,  destitute 
of  all  foundation. 
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Moore* 8  frequent  visits  to  her  at  Paris,  i.  78 
In  Moore's  company,  descends  "  La  Montagne  Russe,*'  ib. 
Observations  on  art  in  the  galleries  of  the  Louvre,  ib. 
Admires  a  Madonna  and  child,  by  Raphael,  in  spite  of  her  '*stefB 

Protestantism,"  i.  79 
Sets  out  for  Switzerland,  ib. 

Joined  bv  Count  D'Orsay,  and  sets  out  for  Italy,  i.  80 
Her  works,  "  The  Idler  in  France,"  *'  The  Idler  in  Itely."  i.  81 
Is  introduced  to  Byron,  1st  April,  1823,  at  Genoa,  ib. 
Her  description  of  Byron,  i.  83 
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Byron's  farewell  letter  to,  i.  89 

8«'Cond  visit  to  Genoa,  visits  his  former  abode,  i.  131     • 

Observations  on  Byron's  death,  ib. 

Refers  to  "  consequences  resulting  from  the   violation  of  ties,  never 

severed  without  retribution,''  i.  132 
No  cordial  friendship  between  her  and  Byron,  i.  90 
Departure  from  Genoa  for  Naples,  2nd  June,  1823,  i.  92 
Arrival  in  Rome,  5th  July,  1823,  (b. 
Disappointed,  departs  after  nine  days  for  Naples,  i.  93 
Fastidious  tastes,  occasional  aims  at  stage  effects,  i.  94 
Arrival  at  Naples,  delighted  with  its  scenery,  climate,  site,  &c.  ib. 
Her  glowing  description  of  the  bay,  i.  95 
Yachting  excursions,  i.  100 
Her  account  of  "The  Bolivar,"  ib. 
Residence  in  the  Palazzo  Belvidere,  i.  102 
Singular  beauty  of  its  site  and  scenery,  i.  103 
Her  description  of  it,  ib. 

Visits  to  Pompeii,  Hercidaneum,  with  Gell,  i.  104 
Her  lines  on  Pompeii,  ib. 

Visits  to  ancient  monuments,  with  eminent  savans  and  artists,  ib. 
Visits  PsBstum.  with  Lord  Morpeth,  Mr.  Millingen,  &c.  i.  105 
Notice  of  ruins  of  Prestum,  ib. 
Ascent  of  Mount  Vesuvius,  i.  107 

Celebrities  who  frequented  the  Palazzo  Belvidere,  i.  110 
Removal  to  the  Villa  Gallo  in  March,  1825,  i.  Ill 
Departure  from  Naples  in  February,  1826,  i.  112 
Proceeds  via  Rome  to  Florence,  sojourn  there,  ib. 
Re- visits  Genoa,  meets  Lord  John  Russell,  ib. 
Returns  to  Pisa,  remains  there  till  June,  1827,  i.  114 
Return  to  Florence,  acquaintance  there,  ib. 
Returns  to  Rome,   December,   1827,  rents  the   Palazzo    Negrone, 

i.  123 
Enormous  expenditure  there,  ib. 

The  seeds  of  the  Encumbered  Estates  Court  sown  in  Italy,  ib. 
Editor,  on  return  from  Egypt,  visits  the  Blessingtons  in  Rome,  ib. 
Saw  there  the  first  time  the  young  Countess  D'Orsay,  then  three 

months  married,  i.  123 
Preparations  for  departure  from  Rome,  May  7th,  1828,  i.  125 
Parting  entertainment  given  to  her  by  Mr.  Mills,  ib. 
Among  the  guests,  Sir  William  Gell,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dodwell,  ib. 
Gell  and  Count  Esterhazy  see  her  take  her  departure,  i.  126 
Gell's  fears  expressed  that  they  should  meet  no  more,  ib. 
Refers  to  her  visit  that  day  to  Sir  W.  Drummond's  grave,  ib. 
Visits  the  shrine  of  the  Santa  Casa  at  Loretto,  i.  127 
IMiilosophizes  a  VAnglaise  on  superstitious  mummeries,  ih. 
Witnesses  the  execution  of  three  men  at  Ravenna,  ib. 
Renews  her  acquaintance  at  Venice  with  W.  S.  Landor,  i.  128 
Visits  the  Ambrosian  library  at  Milan,  i.  129 
Her  account  of  a  lock  of  the  golden  hair  of  Lucretia  Borgia,  an 
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several  letters  of  hers  to  Cardinal  Bembo :  obtains  some  of 
the  hair,  reference  to  it  in  the  ''  New  Monthly  Magazine,**  for 
1825,  i.  129 

Yi.sits  the  shrine  of  San  Carlo  Boromeo,  in  the  Duomo  of  Milan, 
i.  130 

At  the  close  of  1828  re- visits  Genoa,  i.  131 

Five  years  previously^  knew  Byron  there,  ib. 

On  last  occasion  saw  Lady  Byron  and  her  dan^hter  there,  i.  132 

Departure  for  Paris,  and  close  of  her  Italian  life,  ib. 

Returns  to  Paris  in  June,  1828,  after  an  absence  of  six  yean,  i.  133 

First  visitors,  Duke  and  Duchess  de  Guiche,  ib. 

Rents  the  Hotel  Ney,  ib. 

Great  expenditure  in  adorning  Hotel,  ib. 

The  magnificence  of  the  decorations,  &c.  ordered  by  Lord  B.,  suitable 
for  royalty,  ib. 

Her  description  of  the  chambre  a  coucher  and  dressing-room:  the 
bed,  with  its  gorgeous  hangings,  supported  on  the  backs  of  large 
silvered  swans,  &c.  i.  134. 

The  luxurious  adornments  and  furniture,  compared  with  those  of  the 
Imperial  Palace  at  Fontainbleau,  i.  136. 

Return  to  London  in  1830,  i.  166 

Conversational  powers :  love  of  intellectual  society,  ib. 

Three  leading  circles  of  London  intellectual  celebrities  some  twentr 
years  ago  :  the  remarkable  women  who  presided  over  them,  ib. 

Conversational  powers  of  Fox,  Mackintosh,  Sydney  Smith,  Lord  Hol- 
land, Madame  de  StaCl,  i.  154 

Her  love  of  London  life,  like  De  Stamps  love  of  Paris,  i.  156 

Establishment  in  Seamore  Place  in  1831  :  beginning  of  third  phase 
in  her  literary  career,  i.  166 

Her  picture  of  *'  the  modem  Mecsenases  of  May  Fair,"  patronesses 
of ''  tame  poets  and  petits  litterateurs,  who  run  about  drawing- 
rooms  as  docile  as  lap-dogs,**  i.  165 

Reasons  for  giving  up  house  in  St.  James's  Square,  i.  166 

Description  of  the  reunions  of  London:  celebrities  at  her  house  in 
Seamore  Place,  ib, 

Willis's  reference  to  those  reunions,  and  their  celebrities,  L  167 

B.  Haydon's  references  to  her  soir^s,  i.  179 

Her  house  robbed  in  Seamore  Place,  i^. 

Removes  to  Gore  House,  i.  180 

Changes  in  her  tastes  at  different  epochs,  ib. 

Different  periods  of  Editor* s  renewed  acquaintance  with  her,  i.  181 

Character  of  Gore  House  society,  i.  182 

Laudable  aim  of  Lady  B.  in  bringing  people  together,  of  opposite 
pursuits,  opinions,  and  interests,  i.  183 

One  of  her  foreign  guests.  Monsieur  Julien  le  Jeane  de  Paris,  in 
his  youth  a  secretary  of  Robespierre,  said  to  be  a  regicide  and  a 
terrorist,  a  philanthropist,  a  poet,  and  a  sentimentalist  in  his  old 
a^c,  i.  181 

llis  recitalio:-:  in  the  first  revolution,  i.  185 
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At  Lady    Bles&ington's,  of   his    dolorous    poem,   ''Mes    Chagrins 

Politiques,"  i.  185 
His  gift  of  tears,  i.  187 
D'Orsay's  talent    in  drawing  out  Julien  :    a  scene  with  Dr.  Quin, 

Editor,  &c.  &c.  i.  188 
Julien  and  L.E.L.,  i.  190 

Lady  Blessington's  embarrassments  consequent  on  expensive  estab- 
lishment of  Gore  House  :  D'Orsay's  difficulties,  claims  of  many 

persons  on  her  bounty,  i.  191 
Punctuality  in  her  accounts,  ib. 
Folly  of  thinking  of  sustaining  a  fashionable  position  by  the  aid  of 

literature,  ib. 
Charles  Lamb's  opinion  of  literature  as  a  calling  for  a  livelihood, 

i.  192 
Expenditure  at  Gore  House,  i.  193 
Costly  efforts  to  maintain  a  literary  position :  Scott's  reference  to 

Lydia  White,  ib. 
Pressure  of  misfortunes,  and  pecuniary  losses  of  Lady  Blessington, 

i.  194 
Beginning  of  literary  career  in  St.  James's  Square,  with  the  publication 

of  ''  Sketches  of  Scenes  in  the  Metropolis,"  &c. :  the  first  sketch, 

descriptive  of  the  ruin  of  a  fashionable  London  establishment,  and 

an  auction  of  its  magnificent  furniture,  might  serve  for  that  of  the 

sale  at  Gore  House  twenty-seven  years  later,  i.  208 
Vicissitudes  and  changes  of  fortune  of  occupiers  of  Gore  House, 

i.  462 
Arrives  in  Paris  middle  of  April,  1849,  i.  211 
Takes  an  appartement  near  Champs  Elys^es,  and  furnishes  it  with 

much  elegance,  ih, 
Pre))arations  made  in  vain :  takes  possession  of  the  new  abode  3rd 

of  June,  1849,  and  dies  the  day  following,  after  a  sojourn  of  five 

weeks  in  Paris,  ib. 
On  arrival  in  Paris,  found  coldness  and  neglect  in  some  quarters, 

where  she  had  a  right  to  expect  kindness  and  gratitude,  i.  212 
Accueil  of  Prince  Louis  Napoleon,  ib. 
Plans  for  a  new  literary  career  formed  in  Paris,  i.  213 
Striking  coincidences  in  circumstances  of  sudden  deaths  of  Lord  and 

Lady  Blessington  in  Paris,  each  event  shortly  after  arrival  from 

London,  ib. 
Reminded,  in  a  letter  to  her  a  few  weeks  before  her  death,  by  a 

British  Peeress,  of  the  necessity  of  remembering  religious  duties, 

i.  214 
On  two  Sundays,  while  in  Paris,  attended  the  church  of  the  Made- 
leine, ib. 
Heath's  failure,  Irish  famine,  and  difficulties  leading  to  the  break-up 

at  Gore  House,  i.  194 
Advice  of  friends  on  ditto,  i.  196 
In  April,  1849,  the  long-impending  crash,  i.  198 
Lxecution  put  in,  i.  199 
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For  two  years  previously,  constant  fears  of  executions,  and  arrest 

of  D'Orsay,  and  precautions  to  prevent  them,  i.  199 
Particulars  of  first  intimation  of  the  execution  in  Gore  House,  ih. 
Auction  at  Qore  House, — foreshadows  of  that  denonement  in  some 
of  her  works  :  her  remarks  on  the  old  curiosity  shops  of  Paris, 
and  breaking-up  of  great  establishments,  i.  200 
Ttie  concluding  words,  '*  So  will  it  be  when  I  am  gone,**  i.  201 
Catalogue  of  magnificent  effects  and  furniture  of  Gore  House,  th. 
10th  May,  1849,  and  following  days.  Editor  attends    sale,  meets 
several  of  the  old  guests  and  intimate  friends  of  the  house,  sees 
Lawrence's  portraits  of  Lord  and  Lady  Blessington  sold,  several 
of  D'Orsay's  portraits,  the  library.  Lady  Blessington's  ornaments 
of  gold  and  silver,  i.  202 
Letters  of  a  few  kind  Mends  to  her  on  the  break-up,  i.  206 
Departure  from  Qore  House,  accompanied  by  her  nieces,  for  the 
continent,  14th  April,  1849,  and  end  of  her  London  career,  L  208 
State  of  religious   opinions  for  many  previous  years,  weariness  of 
spirit,  vague  desires  for  retirement  from  the  turmoil  of  a  life  in 
salons  and  literary  labours,  i.  200 
Remarkable  conversation  of  Ekiitor  with  D'Orsay,  Tespecting  Lidj 
BlesRington*s  religious  sentiments,  shortly  before    his  death,  i. 
352 
Particulars  of  her  last  illness  •and  death  given  in  a  letter  of  Mi^s 

Power  to  Editor,  i.  215. 
Account  of  monument  erected  by  D'Orsay,  i.  217 
English  inscription  by  Barry  Cornwall,  i.  218 
Latin  inscription,  altered  from  one  by  W.  8.  Landor,  i.  219 
Landor*8  original  inscription  and  translation,  ih. 
Keference  to  an  inscription  on  the  tomb  of   Dryden*8   daughter, 

i.  220 
Different  accounts  of  the  ages  of  Lady  Blessington  and  sister,  i.  221 
Notices  in  public  journals  of  her  death,  i.  223 
View  of  her  literary  career,  tastes,  and  talents,  i.  225 
Some  analogy  with  those  of  Madame  Qeoffirin,  t6. 
D*Alembert's  account  of  Madame  Gcoffrin — *'8a  p(U»Um  de  dommer" 
— unceasing  beneficence :  her  soirees,  and  entomroge  of  aathon, 
artists,  literati,  &c.  i.  228 
Testimonies  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hall  to  Lady  Bles8ington*s  active  and 

untiring  benevolence,  ib. 
Her  eajzerness  to  discover  merit  in  others,  and  enjomement  of  her 

appreciation  of  it,  i.  230 
An  outline  of  a   class   of   habitual    depredators  of   talent,    who 

ignore  all  merit  superior  to  their  own,  i.  231 
Lady   Blessington  naturally  of  a  generous  and    kindly  nature,  i. 

232 
Testimony  of  one  eighteen  years  about  her,  to  her  generous  dis- 
position, her  numerous  charities   and  sympathies  with  the  on- 
fortunate,  ib. 
£uibarrasbmcnti>  of  late  years  constantly  augmenting:    her  lilt  a 
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continual  struggle  with  difficulties,  her  position  in  the  brilliant 
society  around  her  a  state  of  splendid  misery,  i.  235 

Vanity  of  consolation  in  such  circumstances  sought  in  the  worldly 
wisdom  of  Rochefoucault,  i.  236 

The  undue  importance  she  attached  to  the  writings  of  the  modern 
French  philosophers,  i.  237 

Her  fatal  gift  of  pre-eminent  attractiveness  in  society,  i.  239 

The  double  influence  exercised  by  her  of  intellectuality  and  beauty,  ib. 

Tne  necessity  of  keeping  up  a  dominion  obtained  by  such  influence 
by  constant  administrations  of  cordial  professions  of  affection 
and  admiration,  epistolary  or  conversational,  i.  240 

Dr.  Parr's  designation — "  the  most  gorgeous  Lady  Blessington/*  ih. 

The  misery  of  being  continually  **  en  icene^  i.  241 

Her  reflections  on  various  subjects,  MS.  books  of  hers,  named 
"  Night  thought  books  :'*  some  of  them  well  deserving  of  atten- 
tion, on  the  wrongs  and  woes  of  women,  i.  244 

Several  short  pieces  in  verse  of  the  same  character,  i.  247 

Notices  of  her  works,  i.  250 

Notice  of  the  Annuals  edited  by  her  :  contributors  to  them  :  origin 
and  decline  of  those  periodicals — specimen  of  Lady  Blessington's 
poetical  contributions,  i.  264 

When  income  from  novel  writing  and  the  editing  of  Annuals  fell  off, 
efforts  to  derive  emolument  from  connection  with  periodical  lite- 
rature of  any  other  kind,  iii.  246 

Engagement  with  the  **  Daily  News/'  as  a  contributor  of  exclusive 
intelligence,  i.  271 

Income  derived  from  her  literary  labours  for  several  years,  i.  273 

Waifs  and  strays  of  thoughts  and  observations,  \b. 

Lines  addressed  to  her  by  various  persons,  i.  292 

Notice  of  her  correspondence  with  celebrities  of  all  climes  and  pur- 
suits, ii.  2 

Publication  of  her  own  memoirs  suggested  to  her,  iii.  273 

Her  patronage  sought  after,  iii.  287 

Letters  to  Captain  Marryatt,  iii.  92 

to  Sir  H.  Bulwer,  ii.  480 

to  Sir  R.  Peel.  iii.  41 

to  Dr.  Beattie,  iii.  236 

to  C.  J.  Mathews,  iii.  351 

to  Mrs.  Mathews,  iii.  313 

to  Lady  W.,  respecting  L.  E.  L.,  ii.  304 

to  Madame  Guiccioli,  ii.  236 

to  Charles  Bianconi.  iii.  265 

to  W.  S.  Landor,  ii.  353 

to  John  Forster,  ii.  453 

to  a  young  lady,  referring  to  her  unhappiness,  iii.  344 

to   Mrs.    M.,   complaining   of  calumnies   in   "The  Age," 

iii.  333 
End  of  a  career  that  was  not  happy,  iii.  344 
Notice  of  an  unfounded  rumour  respecting  her  death,  iii,  489  ^j 
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Blessinqton,  Lord,  origin  of  Rt.  Hon.    Charles  James    Gardiner, 
2nd  Viscount  Mountjoy,  i.  44 
Notice  of  family  and  of  his  father's  death,  u  45 
Succession  of  his  son,  Rt.  Hon.  C.  J.  Gardiner,  i.  47 
Adopts  his  father's  political  principles,  i.  50 
Elected  a  representative  Peer  in  1809,  i.  49 
Created  Earl  of  Blessington  in  1816,  ib. 
First  speech  in  House  of  Peers,  i.  50 
Part  taken  by  him  on  Queen's  trial,  i.  51 

His  manners,  tastes,  and  e(^ucation,  ib.  * 

Passion  for  theatricals,  lavish  in  his  patronage,  i.  52 
Habits  of  self-indulgence,  i.  53 
Acquaintance  with  Mrs.  Brown  in  1808,  ib. 
His  establishment  at  Worthing,  ib. 
Ditto,  in  Portman  Square,  ib. 
His  son,  Charles  John,  bom  there,  i.  55 
Establishment  in  Manchester  Square,  ib. 
His  daughter,  Rosalie,  born  there,  ib. 
Marriage  with  Mrs.  Brown  in  1812,  ib. 
Birth  of  Lady  Harriet  Gardiner,  ib. 
Lord  and  Lady  Mountjoy  proceed  to  Paris,  ib. 
Death  of  Lady  Mountjoy  in  1814,  ib. 
Ages  of  children,  birth  and  death  of  son  and  heir,  ib. 
Notice  of  daughters,  ib. 

Grief  of  Lord  Mountjoy,  for  his  lady's  death,  ib. 
Funeral  pageant  of  great  magnificence,  ib. 
Scene  at  the  house  of  mourning,  Dublin,  i.  56 
Second  marriage,  in  February,  1817,  with  Mrs.  Farmer,  i.  58 
First  introduction  of  Lady  Blessington  to  his  friends  in  Dublin,  i.  67 
Costly  preparations  for  visit  to  Mountjoy  Forest,  L  62 
Follies  of  inordinate  extravagance,  ib. 
Embarrassments  at  time  of  second  marriage,  i.  63 
Rent  roll  of  lrit>h  estates,  ib. 
Visit  of  Editor  to  Tyrone  properties,  ib. 
His  liberality  as  a  landlord,  ib. 

Builds  a  theatre  at  Rash,  on  one  of  his  Tyrone  estates,  i.  64 
Actors  and  actresses  domiciled  there — lavish  expense^  u  65 
Moore's  reference  to  those  theatricals,  ib. 
Disappearance  of  the  theatre,  ruin  of  house.  Ice,  ib. 
Assists  at  banquet  to  John  Kemble  on  retirement,  i.  66 
Plays  The  Green  Knight,  in  Valentine  and  Orson,  t6. 
The  Rash  theatricals,  from  1802  to  1812,  ib. 
Theatrical  tastes  of  Lord  Blessington's  father,  i.  52 
Visits  his  Tyrone  estates  with  General  D'Orsay  and  one  of  tie 

Grammonts,  i.  70 
His  last  visit  to  them  in  1825,  i6. 
Sets  out  for  the  Continent  in  1822,  i.  74 

Hires  the  cook  of  an  Emperor,  buys  a  vast  batterie  de  cuitine,  L  76 
Renews  acquaintance  with  Byron  at  Genoa,  i.  82 
Buys  Byron's  yacht,  -  The  Bolivar,"  i.  90 
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Receives  the  news  at  Genoa  of  the  death  of  his  son  and  heir,  i.  1 1 7 

An  account  of  his  surviving  children,  ib. 

His  two  daughters  left  in  Ireland,  in  charge  of  his  sister,  Lady  Har- 
riet Gardiner,  ib. 

Makes  a  codicil  to  his  will  at  Grenoa,  2nd  June,  1823,  naming  Count 
D'Orsay  sole  guardian  of  his  surviving  son,  and  his  sister  guar- 
dian of  his  daughters,  reciting  engagement  entered  into  with 
Count  D'Orsay,  to  marry  one  of  his  daughters,  i.  118 

Bequeathes  £3000  a-year  to  Lady  Blessington,  ib. 

31st  August,  1823,  executes  a  new  will,  provides  for  intended  mar- 
riage, reduces  annuity  to  Lady  Blessington,  ib. 

D'Orsay's  marriage  took  place  the  1st  of  December,  1827,  i.  125 

Great  extravagance  in  Paris  in  1828,  i.  133 

Large  outlay  in  decoration  of  the  Hotel  Ney,  i.  134 

Proceeds  to  England,  in  1829,  to  vote  for  Catholic  emancipation,  i. 
137 

Editor  visits  his  Lordship  at  St.  James's  Square,  ib. 

His  deep  interest  in  the  Catholic  question,  ib. 

Letter  to  Editor :  his  views  for  the  amelioration  of  Ireland,  ib. 

Letter  of  introduction  to  Lord  Strangford,  ib. 

Having  voted  on  Catholic  question,  returns  to  Paris,  i.  138 

23rd  May,  1829,  on  his  return  to  Paris,  dies  suddenly,  i.  139 

Remains  conveyed  to  Dublin  :  deposited  in  family  vault,  in  St. 
Thomas's  Church,  ib. 

Letters  of  W.  S.  Lando    on  the  death  of,  i.  140 

The  embarrassment  of  his  affairs  at  the  time  of  his  death,  142 

Value  and  extent  of  his  Irish  estates,  from  the  schedules  to  act  of 
parliament  for  their  sale  passed  in  1846,  i.  143 

Lists  of  mortgages,  debts,  bequests,  &c.  i.  460 

Remnant  of  the  vast  properties  of  the  Mountjoys  now  unsold,  i.  148 

Detailed  account  of  incumbrances  on  his  estates  from  Schedules  of 
act  for  their  sale,  i.  460 

Rental  of  the  estates,  from  ditto,  i.  461 

Account  of  his  death,  in  letter  to  Landor,  ii.  355 

I^etters  from  Duke  of  Richmond  to,  iii.  440 

Letter  from  Mrs.  Siddons,  iii.  442 

His  letters  to  C.  J.  Mathews,  i.  396  ;  iii.  443 

To  W.  S.  Landor,  iii.  447 
B.  v.,  letters  signed,  to  Lady  Blessington,  iii.  267 
Borghese,   Prince,  "  the  noble  Roman,'*  remarkable  for  his  obesity, 

i.  114 
Boulter,  Primate,  recommendation  of  Mr.  Gardiner,  i.  46 
Brougham,  Lord,  notice  of,  iii.  27 

Letters  of,  iii.  30 
Brown,  Mrs.,  nee  Campbell,  early  acquaintance  with  Lord  Blessington, 
i.  53 

Her  family,  children,  i.  54 

Her  marriage  with  Lord  Blessington,  (b. 

Death  of  Major  Brown,  ib. 
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Bulwer,  Sir  Edward  Lytton,  in  Italy  in  1838,  ii.  447 

Entertained  by  Archbishop  of  Tarento,  ii.  74 

Notice  of,  ii.  440 

Letters  of,  to  Lady  Blessington,  ii.  445 

Epistolary  poem  to  ditto,  ii.  466 
Bulwer,  Sir  Henry,  notice  of,  ii.  476 

Letters  to  Lady  Blessington,  ii.  484 

Letters  of  Lady  Blessington  to,  ii.  480 
Bunsen,  Chevalier,  Prussian  minister  at  Rome  in  1828,  ii.  65 
Burdett,  Sir  Francis,  notice  of,  iii.  139 
BurreU,  William,  Gell's  reference  to  his  new  vest  and  cravat  for  each 

day  of  the  year,  ii.  43 
Bushe,  Chief  Justice,  Marquess  Wellesley's  reference  to,  iii.  4, 1 1 

Notice  of,  iii.  414 
Bute,  Lady,  Gell's  reference  to,  ii.  43 
Butera,  Princess  of,  death  at  Naples,  ii.  62 
Byng,  George,  Esq.,  notice  of,  iii.  376 
Byron,  Lord,  early  acquaintance  with  Lord  Blesaing^n,  i.  83 

Refers  to  Lord  Blessington  *'  in  all  tlie  glory  of  gems  and  snaff- 
boxes,"  i.  85 

Becomes  acquainted  with  Lady  Blessington  at  Genoa,  i.  82 

L^.ncs  and  letters  to  Lady  Blessington,  i.  86 

Observations  of  Lady  Blessington  on  his  death — revisiting  Genoa, 
i.  131 

Lady  Blessington  on  that  occasion  saw  Lady  Byron  and  her  daughter 
at  Genoa,  i.  132 

References  to  D'Orsay,  in  Byron's  letters,  i.  84 

Gell's  reference  to  Byron's  death,  ii.  33 
—    anecdote  of  him  passing  the  Alfred  club,  iL  69 

Reference  to  Polidori,  ii.  215 

Lines  of  Byron  not  in  any  English  edition  of  his  works,  ii.  219 

His  death.     The  removal  of  his  remains,  ii.  232 

Lady  Blessington's  remarks  on  his  character,  i.  83 

I^andor's  remarks  on  his  character,  ii.  381 

Mr.  Armstrong's  letter  respecting  "  the  Bolivar,"  iii.  475 

C. 

« 

CaUbrclla,  Baroness,  marries  Captain  Jenkins ;  notice  of  her  liteniy 

career,  i.  35 
Caldwell,  Miss  Bess,  Gell's  references  to,  ii.  31,  47,  65,  61 
Caledon,  Lord,  Colonel  of  Tyrone  militia,  in  Clonmel,  i.  37 
Campbell,  Lady  Charlotte,  Gell's  reference  to,  ii.  45 
Campbell,  the  Abb^,  quarrels   with  Gell,  Craven,  the  Blessingtoni, 
ii.  45 

Notice  of  his  career,  ii.  106 
Campbell,  Thomas,  animosity  to  Byron,  i.  90 

Letter  to  Lady  B.,  iii.  221 
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Canterbury,  Lady,  daughter  of  Edmond  Power,  widow  of  John  Home 
Purves,  Esq.  i.  14 
Early  career — See  Purves. 

Death  of  Mr.  Purves  at  Pensacola,  in  1827,  i.  446 
Marriage  of  Mrs.  Purves  with  the  Speaker,  i.  442 
Notice  of  Lord  and  Lady  Canterbury,  i.  440 
Difficulties  arising  from  Lord  C.'s  loss  of  office  in  J  835,  i.  448 
Death  of  Lord  C.  in  July,  1845,  t*. 
Death  of  Lady  C.  in  November,  1845,  aged  54,  ih. 
Notice  of  her  daughter  Mrs.  Fairlie,  i.  449. 
Account  of  Mrs.  F.'s  daughter,  the  beautiful  mute,  ib. 
Lines  of  D'Israeli  on  the  beautiful  mute,  ib. 
Remarkable  evidences  of  Mr.  F.'s  spiritualized  mind,  i.  452 
Lady  Blessington*s  reference  to  her  sister's  death,  ii.  371 
Carlisle,  Lord,  acquaintance  with  Lady  B. — See  Morpeth. 

Notice  of,  iii.  373 
Caroline,  Queen,  her  career  in  Italy,  from  1814,  references  to,ii.  8 
Her  chamberlains  and  household,  ii.  140 
Miss  Demont's  diary,  ii.  39 

Gell's  reference  to  his  possession  of  sixty  or  seventy  of  the  Queen's 
letters,  ii.  88 
Charleville,  Lady,  intellectual  society  at  her  house,  notice  of,  i.  162 
Chester,  Henry,  Esq.,  notice  of,  iii.  408 
Chesterfield,  Lord,  notice  of,  iii.  371 
C,  letters  signed,  to  Lady  Blessington,  iii.  271 
Chevalier  le,  author  of  voyage  to  the  Troad,  ii.  61 
Chorley,  H.  F.,  Esq.,  notice  of,  iii.  402 
Cochrane,  Baillie,  Esq.,  letter  to  Lady  B.,  iii.  294 

Notice  of,  iii.  407 
Colman,  Geo.  the  Younger,  letters  and  notice  of,  iii.  126 
Cook,  Henry,  letter  to  LadyB.,  iii.  287 
Corinne,  Madame  de  Stael's,  origin  of  the  story,  iii.  146 
Correspondence  of  Lady  B.,  notice  of,  ii.  1 

Omission  of  letters,  iii.  346 
Correspondents  of  Lady  B.,  letters  of  theirs  omitted,  ii.  7 
Cornwall,  Barry   (B.  W.  Procter),  notice  of,  iii.  201,  202  ^ 

Letters  of,  iii.  202 
Cork,  Dowager  Lady,  her  celebrity  as  Miss  Monckton  in  Johnson's 

times  ;  her  soirees  of  late  years,  i.  164 
Corry,  James,  early  friend  of  Lord  Blessington' s,  taste  for  theatricals, 
i.  7 
Assists  at  Lord  B.'s  private  theatricals,  i.  57,  65 
On  a  visit  at  Mountjoy  Forest,  i.  69 
Coventry,  Lady  Augusta,  Gell's  references  to  her  beauty,  ii.  65 

Idem,  to  intended  marriage  with  Hon.  H.  Fox,  ii,  72 
Cowper,  Hon.  Charles  Spencer,  marries  the  widow  of  Count  D'Orsay  ; 

Notice  of,  i.  55. 
Crampton,  John,  assists  in  Lord  B.'s  theatricals,  i.  66 
Letter  of  Sir  P.  C.  in  reference  to  them,  ib. 
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Craven,  Hon.  Keppel,  beginning  of  acquaintance  with  La<1y  B.,  ii.  1  H 
Chamberlain  to  Queen  Caroline  in  1814,  ii.  8,  140 
Letter  to  him  of  Mr.  J.  Ramsey,  in  re  Gell,  ii.  17 
Gell's  references  to  him,  ii.  29 — 32 
Mythological  emblems^  mysteries,  and  explanations  of,  for  I-ady 

Blessington,  ii.  40 
Death  of  his  brother,  ii.  45 
Buys  a  large  convent  near  Salerno,  ii.  82 
Receives  company  in  his  convent,  ii.  96 
Geirs  reference  to  his  son's  intended  marriage,  ii.  90 
Diplomatic  career  of  his  son,  ii.  143 
Reference  to  the  convent  at  Penta,  ii.  90 
Notice  of,  ii.  124 
Letters  of,  to  Lady  Blcssington,  ii.  1 44. 

D. 

Dallas,  George,  letter  to  Lady  B.,  iii.  286. 

Deerhurst,  Lady  Mary,  references  to  her,  by  Oell,  ii.  26,  31,  44 

Ditto  '*  going  over  the  mountains  of  China,"  ii.  55 
DefFand,  Madame  du,  her  epistolary  and  conversational  talents,  ii.  5  ; 

iii.  410. 
Delavigne,  Cassimir,  notice  and  letters  of,  ii.  199. 
Devonshire,  Duchess  of,  her  death,  attended  by  Dr.  Quin,  ii.  27. 
Dickens,  Charles,  notice  of,  iii.  79 

Letters  of,  iii.  82 
Dillon,  I^rd,  author  of  an  epic  poem  at  Florence,  i.  114 
Disraeli,  Isaac,  notice  of,  iii.  59 

Letters  of,  iii.  63 
D' Israeli,  Right  Hon.  Ben.,  notice  of,  iii.  64 

Letters  of,  iii.  72 

Lines  addressed  to  **  a  beautiful  mute,"  i.  450 
Dodwell,  Edward,  the  Antiquarian,  cuts  up  a  mummy  in  Rome,  ii.  43 

Gell's  references  to,  ii.  44,  49 

His  death — marriage  of  his  widow,  ii.  75 

Countess  Spour  at  Rome  in  1834,  ii.  87,  91 

Notice  of.  ii.  156 
Dogherty,  Mrs.,  relative  of  Lady  Blcssington,  living  near  OasheLi.  42 
Donoughmore,  Lord,  the  patron  of  Edmond  Power,  i.  22 
Dormer,  Mrs.,  Gell's  reference  to,  ii.  58 

D'Oksay,  Count  Alfhld,  first  acquaintance  with  Lady  Blessington 
in  England,  i.  80 

Acquaintance  renewed  in  Florence,  ib. 

Sets  out  from  Avignon  with  the  Blessingtons  for  Italy,  ib. 

First  acquaintance  with  Byron  at  Genoa,  i.  82 

Ryron's  liking  for  him,  sits  for  his  portrait  to  D'Onay,  i,  86 

Byron's  allusion  to  the  French  Count,  a  **  cupidon  d^hain^,'*  i.  ^4 

Displays  his  talent  at  drawing-out  people,  on   lieut.  Smith,  R.N. 
i.  1()2 

Enga^rmciit  entered  into  with  Lord  Rles^'ington  to  marry  one  of  hi» 
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daughters,  recited  in  codicil  to  Lord  Blessington^s  will,  June  2, 
1823,  i.  119 
Engagement  set  forth  in  a  later  will,  Dec.  1,  1827 ;  marriage  with 

Lady  Harriet  Gardiner,  i.  121 
His  father,  Gbn.  D'Orsay,  and  the  CSonnt  Leon,  accompaxiied  by 

Lord  B.,  visit  the  Tyrone  estates,  i.  70 
Marriage  settlement,  monies  charged  on  Lord  B.*8  estate,  &c.,  i.  143, 

144 
Deed  of  separation,  i.  148 
His  pecuniary  difficulties,  arrest  in  London  for  a  debt  of  £300  to  a 

Paris  bootmaker,  L  194 
Tradesmen  allow  his  debts  to  stand  over  on  account  of  the  advan- 
tage of  his  patronage,  %b. 
On  his  keeping  at  Qore  House  two  years  previously  to  break-up 

there,  i.  198 
On  intimation  of  the  execution  put  in,  told  by  Lady  Blessington  he 

must  quit  London  immediately,  i.  199 
Departure  for  Paris  before  break  of  day  following  mormng,  end  of 

his  London  career,  in  April,  1849,  i.  199 
Arrival  in  Paris,  expectations  reasonably  formed  of  Prince  Louis 

Napoleon's  friendship,  i.  212 
Former  services  rendered  to  the  Prince,  ib. 
His  profound  grief  at  the  loss  of  Lady  Blessington,  L  222 
Notice  of  the  Count :  his  origin  ;  early  life,  some  account  of  (»reer 
in  London,  of  his  pursuits  in  art — the  close  of  his  career— ob- 
servations on  his  talents,  and  the  application  of  them,  i.  315 
His  death,  August  4,  1852,  i.  326 
Religious  sentiments  in  his  last   illness — remarkable  conversation 

with  Editor  on  religious  subjects,  i.  352 
Attended  by  the  Archbishop  of  Paris,  i.  328 
Singular  inconsistencies  in  his  character,  i.  330 
His  embarrassments — reckless  extravagance  —  an  utter  ignorance 
of  the  value  of  money — inordinate  and  ill-regulated  generosity 
—  forgetfulness    of   the  obligations  contracted  for  the  sake  of 
others,  i.  330 
His  works  of  art  and  talents  as  an  artist  —  portrait  and  busts  of 
Wellington,  busts  of  Napoleon,  Emperor  of  Russia,  Lamartine, 
Girardin,  Napoleon  Buonaparte,  son  of  Jerome  —  pictures.  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  Lord  Lyndhurst,  Lord  Byron,  Dwarkanauth  Tagore, 
i.  333 
Verses  of  Lamartine  to  D'Orsay  on  his  artistic  talent,  i.  338 
Haydon's  references  to  ditto,  i.  341 

References  to  his  mother's  family,  Madame  Crawford  (La  belle  Sul- 
livan), the  mother  of  Countess  D'Orsay,  i.  344 
His  grandmother,  Madame  Crawford,  compared  by  Lady  B.  to  Ninon 
do  TEaclos — conquests  of  Ninon  at  56,  70,  and  80  years  of  age, 
i.  345 
Notice  of  his  death  in  the   *'  Piesse,"  by  Emile  Girardin,  i.  354^ 
His  funeral,  i.  .'^57 
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D'Orsay,  CoiTKT  Ai.FRKT),  rontinued. 

Concluding  observations  on  the  Count  as  a  man  of  wit — the  nit 
combats  of  Qore  House  compared  with  those  of  the  dajs  of 
Dorset,  Sedley,  Etherege,  Denham,  and  those  of  the  times  of 
Horace  Walpole,  Selwyn,  Bubb  Doddington,  Townsend,  &c.,  i.  3€0 

Various  kinds  of  wit,  in  conversation,  in  displays  of  eloqaence,  in 
bon  mots,  epigrams,  vers  de  society,  &c.,  ih. 

Reference  to  Curran's  conversational  wit,  i.  362 

In  Hyde  Park,  in  recent  times,  as  described  by  Patmore^-contnL»t 
with  Qrammont,  as  described  in  the  same  place  in  1659,  i.  366 

Dickens'  tribute  to  his  memory,  i.  368 

Patmore*s  reference  to  his  position  in  £nglish  society,  ib. 

The  Alpha  and  Omega  of  all  moralizing  on  the  career  of  a  young 
man  thrown  on  life  in  a  position  beset  with  temptations — ^there  is 
no  protection  for  it — no  hope  for  its  safety  or  success,  where  there 
is  no  dependence  on  religion  and  the  restraints  imposed  by  it,  i.  36'J 

His  remains  deposited  in  the  same  sepulchral  chamber  in  which  tho9e 
of  Lady  B.  were  deposited  at  Chambourcy,  i.  372 

Of  the  architect  of  this  remarkable  monument — now  the  inmate  al 
it — all  that  remains — "  Pulvis  et  umbra,  nomen,  nihil,*'  tk. 

His  letters  to  W.  S.  Landor,  i.  373 

Quarrel  with  Charles  J.  Mathews  at  Naples — statement  of  Mr. 
Mathews*  correspondence  and  proceedings  in  this  affair  in  August, 
1824,  i.  393 

Amicable  arrangement,  i.  400 

Letters  to  Mathews — letters  to  Dr.  Frederick  F.  Quin,  i.  401 

His  letters  to  John  Forster,  i,  877 

Letters  to — from  Alfred  de  Vigny,  i.  419 

Letters  of — to  Mitor,  i.  4*20 

Letters  from  Editor  to  Count,  i.  423 

His  embarrassments  and  amount  of  debt  in  1845,  i.  333 

Notice  of  his  principal  statuettes,  i.  424 

Dedicatory  letter  to  him  prefixed  to  Qodolphin,  by  Bulwer,  i.  427 

His  expected  official  appointment  in  the  French  Embassy  in  1841, 
ii.  484 

His  friendship  for  Richard  J.  Lane,  the  eminent  artist — ^Mr.  Lane 
lithot^raphs  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  of  the  Count*8  sketches 
of  the  celebrilios  of  the  VDla  Belvedere,  Hotel  Ney,  Seamorc 
Place,  Gore  House,  i.  430 

Lane*  8  opinion  as  to  the  Count's  talents  as  an  artist,  i.  432 

D'Orsay's  letter  to  Lane  from  Paris,  eulogizing  Prince  Louis  Napo- 
leon, i.  435 

Another  letter  of  his  to  Lane  on  loss  of  his  only  son,  t^. 

His  first  visit  to  England,  i.  317 

Notice  of  his  connections,  the  Grammonts  and  Mareschal  SeWti- 
ani.  i.  316 

Claims  on  j;overnment  for  statues  and  pictures  seized  dnring  the 
Revolution,  i.  437 

Notice  of  his  Gore  House  picture,  i.  436 

Lcttrr  from  J.  C.  W.  K.,  iii.  ;U)6 
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D'Orsay,  Lady  Harriet,  early  life,  i.  54 

Left  under  the  care  of  her  aunt,  i.  119 

Arrangements  for  her  marriage  in  1823,  i.  121 

Marriage  with  Count  D'Orsay,  Dec.  1827,  i.  122,   323 

Editor  meets  Lady  Harriet  at  the  Blessingtons'  shortly  after  her  mar- 
riage, i.  123 

Personal  appearance,  apparent  infelicity,  i.  124 

Results  of  that  marriage,  ib. 

Returns  to  England  with  Lady  Blessington  in  1830,  i.  166 

Takes  her  departure  from  Seamore  Place  early  in  August,  1831,  i. 
124 

Visits  the  continent  with  her  aunt,  latter  end  of  1833  or  beginning 
of  1834,  «:&. 

In  September,  1835,  residing  with  her  aunt  and  sister  in  Dublin,  ib. 

Marriage  settlement,  i.  147 

Arrangement  entered  into  by  the  Count  in  1838,  i.  332 

Becomes  a  widow,  August  4,  1852,  i.  328 

Concluding  observations  on  the  unhappy  marriage  with  the  Count, 
i.  369 

In  Naples  in  1832,  ii.  79 
Druids'  origin,  Landor's  notion  of,  ii.  382 

Drummond,  Sir  William,  beginning  of  acquaintance  with  Lady  Bless- 
ington at  Naples,  i.  110 

His  death — grave  at  Rome  visited  by  Lady  Blessington  in  1 828, 
ii.  101 

Geirs  references  to,  ii.  24,  28,  61 

Quarrel  with  Campbell,  ii.  45,  51 

Reference  to  his  death,  ii,  61 

Reference  to  his  works,  ii.  61,  98 

Notice  of,  ii.  98 

Letter  of  Lady  Blessington  to  him,  ii.  103 

Comments  on  his  scepticism  by  Rev.  A.  Hare,  ii.  102 
Drummond,  Lady,  at  Naples  in  1832,  ii.  49 

Gell's  account  of  her  tremendous  dinners,  ii.  63 
Durham,  Lord,  letters  of,  iii.  31 
Dudley,  Lord,  references  to,  by  GoU,  ii,  26,  31,  28 

Notice  of,  iii.  353 
D.,  letter  signed,  to  Lady  Blessington,  iii.  41 
Dwyer,  Miss  Anne,  early  instructress  of  Miss  M.  Power,  i.  17. 

E. 

Epistolary  curiosities,  various  letters,  iii.  299 

Errington  and  Co.,  GelFs  reference  to  Messrs.  Errington  and   Lyne 

Stephens,  Naples,  1834,  ii.  86,  88 
Erskine,  Henry,  notice  of,  iii.  353 
Erskine,  Lord,  verses  addressed  to  Lady  Blessington,  iii.  292 

Notice  of,  iii.  350 
Esmond,  Rev.  Dr.,  application  for  site  of  Catholic  Chapel  in  Dublin, 
iii.  345 
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F. 

Fairlie,  Mrs.,  notice  of,  i.  449 

Fairlie,  Isabella,  lines  on,  i.  450 

f   Death  of  Lady  Blessington's  favourite,  '*  the  beautiful  mute,"  ii. 

369 
'    Approaching  death  of  the  child's  mother  notified  to  Landor,  ii.  370 
Falkner,  Sir  Frederick,  notice  of,  ii.  123 
Farmer,  Captain,  an  officer  of  the  47th  Regiment  at  Clonmel,  i.  31 

Acquaintance  with  Miss  M.  Power,  ib. 

Offer  of  marriage,  i.  32 

Marriage  and  its  results,  th. 

Marriage  certificate,  i.  455 

Separation,  i.  32 

Lady  Blcssington's  account  of  the  cause,  i.  32 

This  account  impugned  by  Captain  Farmer's  brother,  i.  33 

Defended  by  his  brother,  his  letter,  i.  457 

Quarrel  of  Captain  Farmer  with  a  brother  officer,  i.  33 

Sells  out — proceeds  to  India,  ib. 

Returns  home — killed  in  the  Fleet  Prison  in  1817,  i.  39 

Inquest  on  his  body,  ih. 
Farmer,  Mrs.,  refusal  to  accompany  Captain  Farmer  to  India,  i.  33 

Account  of  marriage  and  separation,  by  Mr.  Sheehy,  i.  35 

Account  of  her  residence  at  Cahir,  by  Mr.  Shefthy,  i.  56 

He  denies  injurious  reports  against  her,  i.  35 

Her  residence  for  some  years  at  Sidmanton,  Hants,  i.  58 

Her  residence  in  London,  Manchester  Square,  i.  38,  58 

Early  acquaintance  with  Lord  Blessington,  i.  59 

Lord  Blessington  a  visitor  at  her  house,  Manchester  Square,  i.  38 

Marriage  with  Lord  Blessington  in  1818,  i.  58 
Ferguson,  Cutlar  Ronald,  letter  to  Lady  Blessington,  iii.  278 

Notice  of,  iii.  377 
Filangieri,  the,  Geirs  reference  to,  ii.  61 
Fitz-Gerald,  Lord  William,  at  Cuma  in  1832,  ii.  67. 
Fitz-Gerald,  W.  T.,  Esq.,  notice  of,  iii.  413 
Fitz- Herbert,  Mrs.,  references  to  her  marriage  by  a  Catholic  priest, 

supposed  to  be  the  Abb^  Campbell,  ii.  107,  501 
Foublanque,  A.,  Lady  Blcssington's  culogium  on  his  character,  vL  362 

Lander's'  opinion,    **  We  have    nothing  like  him  in   the   political 
worid,'*  ii.  398 

Bulwer's  reference  to,  ii.  450 

Notice  of,  iii.  106 

Letters  of,  to  Lady  Blessington,  iii.  107 

Defence  of,  in  a  letter  to  Willis,  iii.  373 
Forster,  John,  Lady  Blcssington's  reference  to,  in  letters  to  Landor,  ii. 
364,  366 

Lander's  references  to,  ii.  410 

Notice  of,  ii.   130 

Letters  to  him  from  Lady  Blessington,  ii.  432 
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Fox,  the  Right  Honourable  H.,  Geirs  reference  to  "  Black  Fox,'*  at 
Naples,  ii.  55 
Notice  of.     See  Holland,  Lord. 
Fuller,  Jack,  notice  of,  and  letters,  iii.  120 

G. 

G.,  letters  signed,  to  Lady  Blessington,  iii.  38 
Gait,  John,  Gell's  reference  to,  ii.  53 

Notice  of,  and  letters  to  Lady  Blessington,  iii.  162 
Gardiner,  Charles  John,  son  of  Lord  Blessington,  notice  of,  i.  55 
Gardiner,  Miss  Emily  Rosalie,  daughter  of  Lord  Blessington,  notice  of, 

i.  55,  121 
Gardiner,  Lady  Harriet,  daughter  of  Lord  Blessington,  references  to, 
i.  55,  119 

See  Lady  H.  D'Orsay. 
Gardiner,  Lady   Harriet,   sister  of  Lord  Blessington,  guardian  of  his 

daughters,  i.  1 19 
Gardiner,  Right  Honourable  Luke,  son  of  Lord  Blessington,  notice  of, 
i.  55 

Death  of,  i.  119 
Garrow,  Miss  Theodosia,  letter  to  Lady  Blessington,  ii.  329 
Garth,  Captain,  reference  to,  ii.  133 

Gell,  Sir  William,  beginning  of  acquaintance  with  Lady  Blessington  in 
Naples  in  1824,  i.  104 

Accompanies  Lady  Blessington  to  Pompeii,  &c.  ih. 

Constant  visitor  at  Villa  Belvedere,  i.  110 

Renews  his  acquaintance  with  Lady  Blessington  at  Rome,  i.  126 

His  parting  with  her  in  Rome,  ib. 

Mournful  anticipations  at  parting,  ih. 

His  death  in  April,  1836,  referred  to  by  Lady  Blessington,  ib. 

Notice  of  his  life,  ii.  8 

His  letters  to  Lady  Blessington,  ii.  22 

Lines  written  in  Rome,  ii.  46 

His  dog  family,  ii.  68 

A  model  letter  of  introduction  to  him,  ii.  90 

At  Craven's  convent  in  June  1835,  ii.  90 

Affecting  account,  in  his  last  letter  to  Lady  Blessington,  of  the 
breaking. down  of  his  health,  loss  of  memory — singular  illusions, 
ii.  93 

Letter  of  introduction  of  Editor  to  grand  Admiral  of  Egyptian  fleet, 
ii.  97 

Craven's  account  of  last  illness  and  death,  ii.  144 

Lady   Blessington* s  account  of  his  death  to  Landor,  ii.  361 

Hulwer's  account  of,  ii.  448 

Letters  to  Dr.  Quin,  ii.  488 
Geoffrin,  Madame,  Lady  Blessington  compared  with,  i.  226 
(iirardin,  Emilc  de,  notice  of,  iii.  392 
(ilcnelp:.  Lord,  letters  to  Lady  Blessington,  iii.  38 

Notice  of,  iii.  372 
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Gore  House  vicissitudes,  i.  462 

Godwin,  William,  letter  to  Lady  Blessington,  iii.  278 

Notice  of,  iii.  381 
Graham,    John,    account    of    the   death     of    Lord     Moantjov,    at 

Newross,  i.  48 
Grammont,  Due  de,  married   a  sister  of  Count  d'Orsay,    when  in 
England  as  Due  de  Guiche,  previously  to  Lady  Blessington^s 
departure  for  the  continent,  acquainted  with  her,  i.  72 
Accueil  of  Lady  Blessington  on  her  arrival  in  Paris  in  April  1849, 
i.  211 
Grammont,  Due  de,  father  and  mother  of  the  present  Duke,  accom- 
panied  the  French  Princes  into  exile.     The  mother  died  at  Holy- 
rood  house  in  1803,  i.  348 
Her  remains  conveyed  to  France  in  1825,  %b. 
Lady  Tankerville,  sister  of  present  Duke,  a  beauty  of  celebrity, 

much  admired,  i.  349 
Another  sister  of  present  Duke  married  Marshal  Sebastian!,  ib. 
Letters  of,  to  Lady  Blessington,  ib,;  iii.  275 
Grammont,  Duchesse  de,  has  the  papers  of  Count  d'Orsay.      His 
journal  alluded  to    by  Byron,   burned  by   herself  some  years 
previously  to  her  death,  i.  322 
Notice  of,  i.  315 
G.,  letters  signed,  to  Lady  Blessington,  iii.  38 
Grant,  Francis,  fUq.,  notice  of,  iii.  391 
Greville,  C,  Esq.,  notice  of,  iii.  408 
Guiccioli,  Countess,  notice  of,  ii.  217 

Byron's  first  acquaintance  with  Guiccioli  at  Ravenna,  ib. 

Personal  appearance,  ii.  222 

Colour  of  her  hair,  ii.  223 

Proofs  of  disinterestedness,  ii.  225 

Second  marriage  with  an  "  Elderly  Gentleman^**  ii.  234 

Letters  to  her  from  Lady  Blessington,  ii.  236 

Letters  from  her  to  Lady  Blessington,  ii.  249 

Second  husband  of  the  Countess,  the  Marquis  de  Boissy,  ji.  262j 

H. 

Hall,  S.  C,  Esq.  and  Mrs.,  notice  of,  iii.  394 

Hallam,  Lady  B.'s  acquaintance  with  at  Florence,  u  116 

Hamilton,  Terrick,  Esq.,  Gell's  reference  to,  ii.  71 

Notice  of,  iii.  407 
Hardinge,  Lord,  present  at  the  marriage  of  Miss  M.  Power,  L  457 
Hare,  Julius,  Gell's  reference  to,  as  ''Julius  Hirsutus,*'  ii.  56 
Hare,  Rev.  Augustus  F.,   remarkable  letter  to,  in  re   DrammoDd'i 
scepticism,  i.  102 

Lady  Blessington's  reference  to  his  noble  qualities,  li.  353 

Reference  to,  in  a  letter  of  Lady  Blessington,  ib. 

Lander's  Hncs»  on  his  death,  iii.  42 
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Haydon,  B.  R.,  letters  to  Lady  Blessington,  iii.  284 

Notice  of,  iii.  390 
Hayter,  Sir  George,  notice  of,  ib, 
Hemans,  Mrs.  Felicia,  Lady  Blessington' s  admiration  for  her  writings, 

ii.  323 
Place  of  burial,  and  inscription  on  mural  slab,  ii.  324 
Herculaneuro,  notice  of,  visits  of  Lady  Blessington  and  Sir  W.  Qell^ 

ii.  110 
Herscbel,  Sir  John,  makes  Lady  Blessington' s  acquaintance  in  Naples, 

i.  104 
Hesse,  Captain,  singular  notice  of  biro  by  Lady  Blessington,  and  of 

bis  correspondence  witb  a  royal  personage,  i.  129 
Hill,  George,  letter  to  Lady  Blessington,  iiL  291 
Hill,  Mr.,  subsequently  Lord  Berwick,  minister  in  Naples  in  1831,  i.  69 
Hogg,  Dr.,  at  Naples  in  1832-3-4,  i.  64,  74,  75,  82 

Notice  of,  iii.  412 
Holman,    Lieutenant,    R.N.,   the    blind    traveller,    ascends    Mount 

Vesuvius  in  June,  1821,  accompanied  by  Editor,  i.  109 
Holland  House  Society,  Lady  Blessington's  observations  on,  i.  158 
Holland,  present  Lord,  notice  of,  iii.  537 
Holland,  Lady,  i.  160  ;  iii.  359 
H.,  letter  to  Lady  Blessington  sig^ned,  iii.  276 
Hook,  Theodore,  notice  of,  and  letter,  iii.  128 
Howden,  Lord,  notice  of,  iii.  371 
Hunt,  Mr.  and  Mrs.,  their  murder  near  Paestum,  ii.  22 
Detailed  account  of,  iii.  352. 

I. 

Irving,  Washington,  a  contribution  to  Lady  Blessington's  album,  iii.  277 
Notice  of,  iii.  400 

J. 

J.  G.,  letter  in  King  Cambyses*  vein,  iii.  303 

J ,  Mr.,  of  Brussels,  curious  communication — mysterious  occur- 
rence, iii.  298 
James,  G.  P.  R.,  notice  of,  iii.  397 
Jekyll,  Joseph,  notice  of,  iii.  108 

Letters  to  Lady  Blessington,  iii.  113 
Jenkins,  Thomas,  Captain  11th  Dragoons,  stationed  in  Clonmel,  i.  34 

Intimacy  with  the  Powers,  ib. 

Supposed  attachment  to  Miss  M.  Power,  ib. 

His  family  and  fortune,  ib. 

His  military  career,  ib, 

Itesidence  in  Dublin  in  1809,  ib. 

His  establishment  in  Hampshire,  ib* 

Subsequent  embarrassments,  ib. 

His  marriage  and  death,  i.  35 
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Jenkins,  Thomas,  continued, 

Meagher's  reference  to  him,  i.  36 
Bernard  Wright's  reference  to  him,  ih. 
Lord  Blessington's  acquaintance  with  him,  i.  34 
Present  at  a  dinner  given  in  Dublin  by  Lord  Blessington,  i.  57 
Departure  of  Capt.  Jenkins,  and  scene,  ih. 
Subsequent  visit  to  Mountjoy  Forest,  i.  69 
Jesse,  J.  H.,  Esq,,  notice  of,  iii.  401 
Jerdan,  W.,  Esq.,  notice  of,  iii.  402 
Jesuit  Church,  Gardiner  Street,  site  of,  obtained  by  Lady  Blessington's 

aid,  iii,  381 
Julien,  Monsieur  Le  Jeune,  secretary  of  Robespierre — figured  in  the 
Reign  of  Terror  in  a  public  recitation  of  revolutionary  odes  by 
Madame  Fontenay,  i.  184 
Figures  as  a  dolorous  poet  with   **  le  don  des  larmes  "  at  Seamore 
Place  and  Gore  House — recites  his  '*  Chagrins  Politiques,'*  L  187 
Another  scene  with  Dr.  Quin  and  James  Smith,  iii.  136 


Keats   (the   Poet),  Landor's    account  of  W.'s   ungenerouB  criticuun, 

ii.  389 
Kenyon,  John,  notice  and  letters,  iii.  220 
Kielmansegg,  Count  von,  notice  of,  iii.  409 


Lamartine,  Lady  Blessington's  acquaintance  with  at  Florence,  i.  1 1 4 

Poem  addressed  to  D'Orsay,  i.  338 
Lamb,  Charles,  Landor's  and  Coleridge's  eulogiums  on,  ii.  382 

Reference  of  Landor  to  an  affecting  story  of  his  sister,  i^. 

Lines  of  Landor  on,  iii.  112 
Landon,  Miss  Letitia  E.,  notice  of,  ii.  264 

Marriage  of,  7th  June,  1838,  with  Mr.  Maclean,  ii.  266 

Death  of,  13th  October,  1838,  ii.  267 

Editor  visits  Cape  Coast  Castle  in  Feb.  1841,  ii.  290 

His  account  of  Mr.  Maclean,  ii.  272 

Observations  on  inquest,  &c.,  ii.  275 

Charged  by  Lady  Blcssington  to  get  her  husband's  consent  to  set 
up  a  monument  at  Cape  Coast  Castle,  ii«  297 

Called  on  by  Mr.  Maclean  to  inquire  into  the  death  of  L.  £.  L.,  iL  290 

Result  of  inquiry,  ii.  291 

Seized  with  fever  while  occupying  the  room  in  which  L.  B.  L.  had 
died,  ii.  299 

Neglect  experienced  during  illness,  xb. 

Death  of  her  husband,  28th  May,  1847,  ii.  301 

A  lament  for  L.  E.  L.  by  W.  S.  Landor,  ii.  303 

Destitute  state  of  her  mother  after  her  death,  ii.  809 

Latly  Blessington's  account  of  her  death  to  lidy  W.,  ii.  304 
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Landon,  Miss  Letitia  E.,  continued. 

Letters  of  Landon  to  Lady  Blessington,  ii.  310 

Bulwer's  reference  to,  ii.  459 

Further  observations  on  her  death,  ii.  295 
Landor,  Walter  Savage,  first  acquaintance  with  Lady  Blessington,  i.  114 

Notice  of  his  career,  ii.  115 

Letters  from  Lady  Blessington  to  him,  ii.  347 

Verses  to  him  from  Lady  Blessington,  ii.  353 

Letters  from,  to  Lady  Blessington,  ii.  373 

Comments  on  the  paltry  grant  of  George  IV.  to  Coleridge,  ii.  374 

Visit  to  a  Roman  Catholic  Chapel,  ii.  375 

D'Orsay's  letters  to  him,  ii.  373 

Imaginary  conversation  between  Lord  Mountjoy  and  Lord  Edward 
Fitzgerald,  communicated  to  Lady  Blessington  in  Feb.  1839,  ii.  421 

Lines  addressed  to  Lady  Blessington,  ii.  417 
Landseer,  Sir  Edwin,  notice  of,  iii.  388 
Lansdowne,  Marquess,  letter  to  Lady  Blessington,  iii.  37 
Lawrence,  Sir  T.,  notice  of,  iii.  157 

Letters  of,  iii.  160 

Lines  on  waltzing,  ih, 
Lindsay,  Lady  Charlotte,  Gell's  reference  to,  ii.  59,  71 
Lock,  Captain  William,  notice  of,  iii.  412 
Loewe,  Dr.,  a  celebrated  linguist,  ii.  338 

Accompanied  Sir  M.  Montefiore  to  the  East,  ii.  339 
Love  letters,  written  en  badinage,  iii.  297 
Longman,  T.  N.,  Esq.,  notice  of,  iii.  409 
Lucas,  Mr.  and  Mrs.,    Gell's  reference    to    **  very  nice  people   from 

Ireland,"  ii.  43 
Lucretia  Borgia,  i.  129 

Lucca,  Due  de,  his  pilgrimage  to  Rome,  ii.  44 
Luttrell,  Henry,  early  acquaintance  of  the  Blessingtons,  i.  72 

GcU's  reference  to,  ii.  50 

Notice  of,  and  letters,  iii.  125 
Lyndhurst,  Lord,  notice  of,  and  letters,  iii.  37,  348 

M. 

M.  R.  C,  letter  from  Greece  to  Lady  B.,  iii.  280 

Mackinnon,  Colonel,  transmitting  a  lock  of  Lord  Nelson's  hair  to  Lady 

Blessington,  iii.  279 
Mackintosh,  his  conversational  powers,  i.  154 

On  toleration  for  opinions,  i.  184 
Maclise,  D.,  notice  of,  iii  387. 
Macready,  W.  C,  letters  to  Lady  Blessington,  iii.  276 

Notice  of,  iii.  403 
Madden,  R.  R.,  lines  of  Dr.  Beattie  addressed  to,  iii.  235,  248 

Correspondence  with  Lady  Blessington,  iii.  252 

Correspondence  with  D'Orsay  on  the  part  of  C.  Mathews,  i.  398 

Letters  from  D'Orsay  to,  i.  399 
Manners,  Lurd,  the  Orange  regime  in  Ireland,  iii.  46 
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Manning,  Mr.,  the  celebrated  Chinese  scholar,  Cell's  reference  to,  ii.  56 
Manvers,  Lady,  Qeirs  reference  to  her,  ii.  43 
Margrravine  of  Anspach,  QelVs  reference  to,  ii.'SS,  53 

Notice  of,  ii.  134 
Marryat,  F  ,  notice  of,  and  letters  to  Lady  Blessington,  iii.  92 
Marsault,  Madame  la  Comtesse  St.,  Mary  Anne,  youngest  daughter  of 
Edmond  Power,  i.  14 

Her  marriage  and  separation,  i.  41 

Lives  with  her  father  in  Ireland,  i.  42 

Return  to  England  in  1839,  ih. 

Accompanies  the  Blessingtons  on  a  continental  tour,  i.  75 

Her  personal  appearance  in  1822,  ih. 

Various  references  to. — See  Gell. 
Mathews,  Charles  James,  joins  the  Blessingtons  at  Naples,  i.  391 

His  early  career,  sojourn  with  the  Blessingtons  in  Italy,  i.  889 
,    Amiable  character,  comic  talents,  i.  392 

An  inmate  of  the  Palazzo  Belvedere,  i.  391 

Accompanies  Lady  Blessington  to  Peestum,  i.  392 

Notice  of,  i.  389 

Quarrel  with  D'Orsay  —  proceedings  and  correspondence  in  that 
affair,  i.  393 

Subsequent  amicable  correspondence  with  the  Count,  L  401 

Letters  of,  to  Lady  Blessington,  iii.  313. 

Letters  from  Lady  Blessington  to,  iii.  322 

Letters  from  Lord  Blessington  to,  i.  396 ;  iii.  443 
Mathews,  Mrs.,  letters  of  Lady  Blessington  to,  iii.  324 

D'Orsay's  letter  to  her,  iii.  325 
Matthias,  James,  (Pursuit  of  Literature),  GeU's  reference  to  him  in 
Naples,  November,   1833,  at  the  age  of  81,  younger  than  ever, 
ii.  75 

Idem — ^in  Naples,  June  2,  1834,  then  in  his  83rd  year,  ii.  90 

Bulwer'a  reference  to,  ii.  448 
Matuschcwitz,  Count,  notice  of,  ii.  160 

Letters  to  Lady  B.,  ii.  161 
Meagher,  Jeremiah,  vice-consul  at  Lisbon,  account  of  the  Powen,  i.  36 

Account  of  Bernard  Wright,  ib. 

Further  account  of  Miss  M.  Power,  tb, 
Med  win.  Captain  Thomas,  notice  of,  iii.  410 
Mcllery,  abbot  of  Mount,  letter  to  Lady  B.,  iii.  292 
Millengen,  the  antiquarian,  makes  Lady  B.'s  acquaintance  at  Naples, 
i.  104 

Initiates  her  into  the  mysteries  of  numismatics,  A. 

Notice  of,  ii.  155 

Letters  from  to  Lady  B.,  ib. 
Mills,  Frank,  GeU's  reference  to,  ii.  27 

Notice  of,  iii.  409 
Milnes,  Ricliard  Monckton,  letter  to  Lady  B.,  iii.  297 

Notice  of,  iii.  405. 
Mirabeau,  his  description  of  a  celebrated  beauty,  i.  60. 
Miscellaneous  Letters,  iii.  305 
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Montefiore,  Sir  Moses,  Cell's  reference  to,  ii.  47 

Instance  of  devotion  and  filial  affection,  ii.  1 43 

World-wide  benevolence  and  charitableness  of  hearljand  mind,  ii. 
389. 
Montmorenci,  Due  de  Laval,  notice  of,  ii.  126. 
Montague,  Lady  M.  Wortley,  her  epistolary  talents,  ii.  5, 
Moore,  Thomas,  early  acquaintance  with  the  Biessingtoas,  i.  73 

Reference  to  Lord  B.'s  theatricals,  i.  65 

Visits  Lady  B,  with  Washing^n  Irving,  i.  70 

Renews  his  acquaintance  wi£  her  at  Paris,  i.  76 

Lines  of  his  to  Lady  B.,  i.  296 

Notice  of,  iii.  187 

His  first  lines,  iii.  190 

Letters  of,  to  Lady  B.,  iii.  196 

Gait's  remarks  on  "the  Loves  of  the  Angels,"  iii.  169 

Letter  to  the  Editor  on  slavery,  iii.  201 

Account  of  a  scene  of,  witnessed  by  the  Editor,  iii.  193 
Morpeth,  Lord,  acquaintance  with  Lady  B.  at  Naples,  i.  104,  110 

His  prize  poem  on  Paestum,  i.  105 

Notice  of,  iii.  373 
Mountjoy  family,  burial-place  at  Cappagh,  near  Rash,  i.  68 

Desire  of  Lord  B.  to  be  interred  there,  ib. 
Mountjoy,  Dowager  Lady,  residing  at  Rash,  after  her  husband's  death, 
i.  65 

Residing  in  Dublin  in  1807,  i.  67 

Death  in  1839,  i.  117 
Mountjoy,  Lady,  notice  of  family,  marriage,  and  death,  i.  53—57. 
Mountjoy,  Lord,  vide  Blessington. 

Murray,  James,  Captain  of  47th,  suitor  to  Miss  M.  Power,  i.  29 
Murray,   Lord  Charles,  account  of   his  sojourn  in  Naples  in    1822, 

career  and  death  in  Greece,  ii.  137 
Mysterious  occurrence,  letter  of  Mr.  J.,  iii.  299 

N. 

Naples,  Editor's  account  of  Naples  and  its  vicinity,  i.  95 

Evenings  passed  by  Editor  on  board  **the  Bolivar,"  i.  100 
Napoleon,  Prince  Louis,' the  present  Emperor  of  the  French,  atten- 
tion paid,  and  services  rendered  to  him,  when  in  exile,  by  Lady 
B.  and  Count  D'Orsay,  how  repaid  on  a  throne,  i.   212,  329, 
356,  359 
Notice  of  his  origin  and  career,  i.  464 — 475 
On  his  elevation  to  the  Presidency  of  the  Republic,  i.  470 
Lamennais'  observation  to  Editor  respecting  the  Prince,  i.  359 
Landor's  lines,  the  Quest  of  Honour,  applicable  to  him,  u  360 
Visited  in  Bath  in  Aug.  1846,  by  Landor,  ii.  416 
Landor's  great  interest  in  and  anxiety  for  the  welfare  of  the  Prince, 

January  1849,  i.  416 
Landor  writes  to  the  President,  ib,  ^ 

Remarkable  letter  of  Duke  of  Wellington  in  reference  to,  i«  357 
VOL.    III.  L  L 
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Nizzensitter,  C,  letter  to  Lady  B.,  iii.  381 

N.  L.,  an  eccentric  correspondent  of  Lady  Blessington,  labouring  undtr 

singular  delusions,  iii.  307 
Normanby,  Lord,  theatricals  at  Florence,  i.  112,  II 6 

Lady  Blessington^s  reference  to,  i.  11 6 

Letter  to  Lady  Blessington,  iii.  39 

Notice  of,  iii.  366 


Odin's  stone  pillar,   Sir  W.  Scott's  account  of,  ii.  83 
O'Flagherty,  Father,  the  parish  priest  of  Cappagh,  patronized  by  Lady 
Blessington,  i.  69 

Lord  Blessington's  lihorality  to  liim,  ih. 

His  amusing  correspondtnce,  ih, 
Osborne,  T.  B.,  Esq.,  notice  of,  iii.  406 
Ossian*s  poems,  reference  to,  by  Sir  W.  Scott  in  Italy,  ii.  13. 
Ossuna,  Due  d*,  notice,  ii.  1 77 

Letters  to  Lady  Blessington,  ib. 


Pflcstum,  i.  107 

Pagani,  Padre,  President  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Colleges  of  Rugby 

and  RatclifFe,  his  learning  extolled  by  W.  S.  Landor,  ii.  404 
Parr,  Dr.  Samuel,  Gell's  reference  to  his  death,  ii.  42 

The  doctor's  **holy  kiss,"  ii.  51 

Notice  of,  iii.  1 50 

Letters  of.  tb. 

Miss  Calcraft's  references  to,  iii.  153 

Mr.  Horseman's  lines  on,  iii.  155 

Extract  from  a  sermon,  iii.  156 
Peel,  Sir  Kobert,  disposal  of  his  papers  for  publication,  i.  5 

Letters  to,  of  Lady  Blessington,  iii.  43 

Statements  of,  on  the  subject  of  Lady  Blcssington's  letter,  iii.  44 

Letters  in  reference  to  Marryat,  iii.  105 
Perry,  James,  the  editor  of  the  Morning  Chronicle,  refuses  to  insert  i 
slander  in  his  paper  relative  to  Captain  Farmer's  death,  i.  40 

Beginning  of  his  acquaintance  with  Lord  Blessington,  i^. 

Notice  of,  iii.  383 
Pcretti,  Francesco,  nephew  to  Pope  Sixtus  V.,  story  of,  ii.  84 
Phipps.  General,  letters  to  Lady  Blessington,  iii.  283 

Notice  of,  iii.  380 
Pilgrim,  the,  his  lines  and  letters  to  Lady  Blessington,  iii.  303 
Piazzi,  the  celebrated  astronomer,  i.  107,  ii.  128 
Polidori,  notice  of,  ii.  212. 
Pompeii,  ii.  104 

Ponsonby,  TiOrd,  minister  at  Naples  in  1832,  ii.  67 
Popery,  trium])hs  of.  sinjfular  instance  of  one,  iii.  303. 
Portuguese  song  translated,  iii.  294 
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Powell,  John  Allan,  law  agent  of  the  Milan  commission,  friend  of 

Lord  Blessington,  i.  51 
Power,  Anne,  eldest  of  the  children  of  E.  Power,  death,  i.  16,  28 
Power,  Capt.  Michael,  brother  of  the  preceding,  his  death  in  India,  a 

young  man  of  twenty-two,  i.  16,  24 
Power,  Edmond,  father  of  Lady  Blessington,  early  history,  i.  12 

Pedigree,  ih.  | 

Recklessness,  improvidence,  i.  19 

Magisterial  terrorism,  ib. 

Patronized  by  Lord  Donoughmore,  i.  20 

Lady  Blessington*8  account  of  terrorism  in  his  family,  i.  21 

His  pursuits,  tastes,  and  appearance,  i.  23 

Exercise  of  magisterial  duties — ^rebel  hunting,  i.  24 

Shooting  a  peasant  boy,  ib. 

Indicted  for  murder,  i.  25 

Name  expunged  from  magistracy,  ib. 

Inquest  on  boy  shot,  i.  476 

Indictment  and  sworn  informations,  i.  481 

His  paper  prosecuted  for  a  libel  on  Colonel  Bagwell,  i.  22 

Death  of  his  first  wife,  i.  41 

Second  marriage,  ib. 

Aided  in  his  latter  years  by  his  daughters,  ib. 

Amount  of  pecuniary  aid  from  Lady  Blessington,  ih. 

End  of  his  career,  i.  42 
Power,  Edmond,  Junr.,  death  of,  i.  28 

Power,  Miss  Margaret,  niece  of  Lady  Blessington,  memoirs  of  her  aunt, 
i.  12 

Her  affectionate  regard  for  her  aunt's  memory,  ib. 

Obligations  of  the  Editor  to  her,  passim. 

Her  poetry  praised  by  Landor,  ii.  414 
Power,  Miss  Ellen,  younger  sister  of  Miss  M.  Power,  Landor's  re- 
ference to,  ii.  408 
Power,  Marguerite,  early  life,  i.  11,  16,  17 

Her  personal  attractions,  i.  29 

Attentions  of  Captain  Farmer,  i.  30 

Offer  of  marriage  to  her,  ib. 

llepugnance  to  Captain  Farmer,  i.  8 1 

Marriage  with  Captain  Farmer,  ib. 

Unhappy  results,  ib. 

Separation,  i.  32 

Lady  Blessington's  account  of  same,  ib. 

Ketum  to  her  father's,  ib. 

Distinguished  officers  present  at  her  marriage  :  the  present  Lord 
Hardinge,  General  Blakeney,  i.  28,  31 ;  iii.  456.  See  Mrs.  Farmer, 
Power,  Miss  Mary  Anne,  youngest  daughter  of  Edmond,  i.  14 

Marriage  with  Count  St.  Marsault,  i.  41 

Separation,  ib. 

Attention  to  her  father,  i.  42 

Sojourns  with  Mrs.  Dogherty  near  Cashel,  ih. 

Mentioned  in  Lord  Bkssingtun's  will,  i.  121 

L  L   2 
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Power,  Mies  Mary  Anne,  continued. 

Early  life,  i.  221 

Qell's  references  to  her,  under  various  designations,   ii.  23»  34,  39, 
40,  57,  64,  68,  72,  91 
Pratt,  Miss,  author  of  the  novel  entitled  * 'Inheritance,'*  GeU's  refer- 

ence  to,  ii.  64 
Procter,  Barry  AV.,  letters  to  Lady  Blessington,  iii.  200, 202 
Purves,  Mrs.,  Miss  Ellen  Power,  her  marriage,  i.  14,  69 

Her  remarkable  beauty,  i.  29 

The  '*  coteries  "  of  Tipperary,  ib. 

Early  acquaintance  with  Colonel  Stewart,  i.  37 

Death  of  Mr.  Purves,  i.  69 

Reference  to  ages  of  Mrs.  Purves  and  sisters,  i.  221 

Career,  subsequent  to  second  marriage,  iii.  440 

See  Canterbury.  L#ady. 

Q. 

Quin,  Dr.  Frederick  F,  reference  to  by  Qell,  ii.  27. 
Notice  of  him,  ii.  120 
D'Orsay*9  letters  to  him,  i.  44 
Scene  with  Monsieur  Julien,  i.  184 
Ditto  on  another  occasion,  i.  136 
GeU's  letters  to  him,  ii.  488 
Duchess  of  Devonshire's,  ii.  492 


Richmond,  Duke  of,  letters  to  Lord  Mountjoy,  iii.  440 

R ,  L ,  letters  signed  L.  R.,  to  Lady  Blessington,  iii. 

290 

R ,  J.  C.  W.,  letter  sis^ned  J.  C.  W.  R.,  to  D'Orsay,  iii.  306 

Ratcliffe  College,  ii.  404  ;  iii.  260 

Ramsay,  James,  of  Naples,  sketch  of  Sir  W.  Gell,  ii.  17 
Gcir.s  reference  to  him,  ii.  90 

Reeve,  Ii.,  Esq.,  notice  of,  iii.  407 

Reilly,  Charles,  Surgeon  R.N.,  espouses  the  caase  of  AbM  Camp- 
bell, ii.  45 
Notice  of  his  career,  ii.  107 

Reynolds,  F.  Mansell,  notice  of,  and  letter,  iii.  104 

Ricciardi,  the,  Gell's  references  to  them,  ii.  61,  68 

Richardson,  Dr.,  attended  Lady  Mountjoy  to  the  Continent  in  IRN  : 
subsequently  travelling  physician  to  Lord  Belmore  in  the  Eait, 
i.  54 
Letter  on  death  of  I^rd"  Blessington,  i.  142 

Roberts,  Emma,  notice  of,  ii.  335 
Littirs  to  Lady  lUoMington.  ii.  336 

Ropers,  early  acquaintance  of  the  Blcssingtons,  i.  73 
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Romano,  Rocco  di,  notice  of,  iii.  414 
Romer,  Mrs.  Isabella,  notice  of,  ii.  339 

Letters  to  Lady  Blessington,  ii.  341 
Rose,  Mr.,  Cell's  reference  to  the  man  of  Greek  inscriptions,  ii.  43 
Rosslyn,  Lord,  letters  to  Lord  Blessington,  i.  136  ;  iii.  56 

Notice  of,  iii.  57 
Roth  well  (the  painter),  at  Naples  in  1834,  ii.  81,  82 
Russell,  Lord  John,  early  acquaintance  with  the  Blessingtons,  i.  73 

Eulogized  by  Lady  Blessington,  i.  113 

Letter  to  Lady  Blessington,  iii.  36 

Notice  of,  iii.  361 
Rushton,  Edward,  notice  of,  and  letter,  iii.  450 


S. 

S.  A.,  letter  to  Lady  Blessington,  iii.  305 

Saurin,  Attorney- General  of  Ireland,  Marquess  Wellesley's  account  of 

his  Orange  regime  of  fifteen  years,  iii.  4 
Scarfe,  Captain,  GelFs  reference  to,  in  re  Abb^  Campbell,  ii.  45 
Scarlett,  Sir  James,  see  Abinger,  iii.  46 
Scott,  Sir  Walter,  at  Naples,  in  1832,  ii.  63,  64 

Gell's  reminiscences,  ii.  70,  71,  72,  74,  77,  78,  79,  80,  83,  84,  87 
Sevign^,  Madame  de,  her  epistolary  talent,  ii.  6 
Sheehy,  Father  Nicholas,  relative  of  Lady  Blessington's  mother,  i.  15 

Persecution  and  death,  ib. 

Detailed  account  of  him,  i.  484 
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ERRATA  TO  VOL.  I. 

Page  120,  line  12,  for  his  last  will,  rtad  another  and  last  wilL 
166,           5,         latter  part  of  1831,  beginning  of  1831. 

ib,  13,         1832,  1831. 

292,         14,         atqoi,  cqne. 

ih.  17,         atque,  atqnL 

ERRATA  TO  VOL.  XL 

Page  119,  line  31,  for  Langdon,  rnd    Langdale. 

203,  16,         Tajore,  Tagore. 

204,  7,  The  Continenty  France. 
259,  20,  amies,  amis. 
261,  14^  rassurer,  resaidr. 
803,  16,  Yarrow,  Garrow. 
360,  20,  heiress,  heir 
375,  11,  comme,  oonnne. 
388,  12,  assist,  exist 
407,  15,  maims,  mains. 

485,  1,        Edward  Lytton  Bulwer,       Sir  Henry  Bnlwer. 

ERRATA  TO  VOL.  IIL 

Page    7,  line  1 0,  for  Conq[neror  of  Tippoo  ?       .  f  Cononeror  of  Tippoo  Saih 
Saih  and  the  Nisami)  ^^  1  and  nero  of  the  JKinm. 
43,         33,        Sessions,  Semon. 

46,  4,        Daughter  of  Lord  C,  Daogfater  of  Laiy  C. 
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